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CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

rpHIS volume does not purport to be a Hintory of Japan, but 
^ a History of Japan merely from the date (1543?) when 
Europeans first appeared in the Archipelago down to a date 
some dozen years subsequent to the expulsion of the Portuguese 
in 1639 and the virtual imprisonment of the Dutch traders 
in the artificial islet of Deshima in Nagasaki Harbour in 1641. 
It assumes to deal with nothing beyond the century of early 
European intercourse, at the end of which the timid Tokugawa 
Bureaucracy thought fit to foist upon the Empire the luxury 
of a retirement from all the duties and all the worries and 
responsibilities of active international life. The nine hundred 
odd years of authentic Japanese history before 1543 a.d, do 
not fall within the scope of this work, properly speaking, in 
any way whatsoever. 

Yet, inasmuch as not every one is familiar with the state 
of affairs which prevailed in the Japanese islands at the time 
Europeans first made their shores, it may be well to set forth 
a brief and compendious review of the salient circumstances 
which led to the rise and development of that feudal system 
the Portuguese found established in Japan in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

When in 793 a.d. — seven years before Charlemagne's 
coronation in &)me — Kyoto was made the permanent capital 
of the realm by Kwammu Tenno, the fiftieth Emperor, the 
country was a monarchy, which was really ruled by the central 
administration. The machinery through which the sovereign 
acted had been borrowed from China about a century and a 
quarter before Kwammu's time, and consisted of a Council of 
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State of tliree members — sometimes fewer — under which were 
the Eight Boards charged with the details of departmental 
executive and judicial work.^ 

At various times Japan had been portioned out into pro- 
vinces; and about the beginning of the seventh century we 
hear of as many as one hundred and eighty provincial governors. 
However, if not before the time of Kwammu, at all events 
within a century after his death, we meet with that division 
of the Empire into sixty-six provinces and two islands, which 
continued down to the date of the Revolution of I8G8.2 At 
the date of the first appearance of Europeans in Japan these 
provinces were mostly mere geographical expressions. Originally, 


1 Tills Council of State, called the Daijo-kwan^ consisted of — 

1. The Chancellor of the Empire {Daijo-daijin); 

2. The Minister of the Left {Sa-daijin ) ; 

0. The Minister of the Right ( U-daijin ) ; 

while the First Adviser of State {Dni-mgon) took part in advising, and tlie 
Minister of the N di d<i\jtka&'i~sko (one of the Eight Boards) inspected and affixed 
his seal to Imperial Rescripts. Much later on, in addition to these three great 
Ministers, another, somewhat inferior in rank, was created. This was: — 

4. The Interior Great Minister {Nairdaijin). 

Only once— namely, in the reign of the Emperor Juntoku (1211-1227)— were 
these four Ministries all filled at the same time. The rank attached to the last 
three was but slightly different, and they were of equal authority. 

In 888 the office of Kwinhaka was instituted. Through the Kmnhaku the 
affairs of State were brought to the knowledge of the Emperor. “This office 
was usually combined in the person of either the Chancellor of the Empire, 
the Minister of the Left, the Minister of the Right, or the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal. The Kwaidniku was the highest of the official positions, and 
consequently when the Minister of the Left, or the Minister of the Right, or 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal was appointed to this post, he took precedence 
over the Chancellor of the Empire.” 

For details of the functions of the Eight Boanks, see Marquis Ito's Commentaries 
on the Constitution of the Enpire of Japan, pp. 86-88. 

3 It is perfectly hopeless to expect to attain any mastery over the history of 
Japan without a close study of tlie map of the Empire in provinces ami in circuits. 
The sixty-six Provinces were portioned out among seven circuits or do, in addition 
to the five Home Provinces, which formed the Go-kimi. 

1. — The Go-kinai (August Home Provinces, because they had been the Imperial 
domain), appearing in the missionary writings as the Tenka and the Ihishi, con- 
sisted of the five provinces of Yamashiro, Yaiuato, Kawachi, Llzumi, and Settsu. 
This region was the seat of the Im^rial family for more than 2,000 years ; at 
nearly all times (until 1868) it has been the chief seat of Japanese culture. In 
medieval times it was the most densely-peopled part of the Empire, and even to- 
day, with its great cities of Kyoto, Osaka, and Kobe it can claim to be the industrial 
centre of the Empire. 

2. The Tokaido, or East Sea Circuit, extending from the eastern frontiers of 
the Home Provinces along the Pacific coast on to a point .some hundred and 
twen^ miles north of Ca^ King. This region embraced fifteen provinces, viz., 
Iga, Ise, Shima, Owari, Mikawa, Totomi, Siiruga, Idzu, Kai (which is wholly 
inland), Sa™ii, Musashi, Awa, Kadzusa, Shimoia, and Hitachi. To the north of 
No. 2 ran Circuit 

^riio Tosando, or E^t Mountain Circuit, which embraced the eight provinces 
of Oini, Mino, Hida, ^hinano, Kodzuke, Shimotsuke (alMnland), and the vast 
itretche.s of Mutsu (or Oshiu) and Dewa. To the north of Omi, Mino, Hida, and 
Shinano lay Circuit 

4. — fhe Hokurikudo, North Land Circuit, which consisted of six provinces — 
Wahasa, Lchizen, Kagsi, Noto, Etchu, Echigo, and the Island of 8ado. It was only 
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however, they had been administrative units, and as such they 
continued to be down to the thirteenth century. Each of them 
was in charge of a Governor appointed by the Gentral Imperial 
authorities for a term of four (at one time six) years, whose chief 
duties were the maintenance of order and the collection of the 
various taxes paid in kind or in textures or in money. It was 
mainly on the revenue thus collected from the provinces that 
the real power of the Emperor and of the central administra- 
tion, composed exclusively of Kug6j or Court nobles, was based. 
However, it is to be noted that until as late as the eleventh 
century the hold that the Kyoto Government had upon the 
Northern and Eastern provinces was the reverse of a strong 
one. In some of these quarters the Emiahi, or aborigines, had 
not been brought to subjection, and in others revolts were 
not infrequent. But from the eighth century the reduction of 
the country between Fuji-san and the Straits of Tsugaru had 
been proceeding, with one result, among others, that large 
tracts of cultivable land became available for settlement. This 
result was a most important one, for it very soon helped to re- 
volutionise the system of land-tenure in Japan. So long as the 
Imperial authority had been confined mainly to the Go-kinai, or 
Home Provinces, especial care had been taken to prevent any- 
thing in the shape of latifundia,^ Yet even so, already by the 

at a comparatively late date that these latter two circuits were brought under 
the sway of the Kyoto Government. To the west of the Home Provinces 
the main island was partitioned into two more Circuits. That on tlie Sea 
of Japan (5), called the Sauindo, Mountain-back Circuit, comprised Tamba 
(wholly inland), Tango, Tajiraa, Inaba, Hdki, Idzumo, Iwami, with the 
Island of Oki, while (ti), the Sanyodo, or Mountain-front Circuit, fringing the 
northern shores of the Inland Sea, was made up of Harima, Mimasuka (wholly 
inland), Bizen, Bitchu, Bingo, Aki, Suwo, and Nagato. So far, with the five 
Home Provinces, we have accounted for fifty-one provinces in the Circuits of, 
tlie main island with which we Iiave so far been dealing. 

Of tlie remaining fifteen, eleven belong to (7) the Sakaido, or Western Sea 
Circuit, nearly synonymous with the Island of Kyushu. These _were Chikuzen, 
Chikugo, Bnzen, Bungo, Hizen, Higo, Iliuga, Satsuma, and Osumi, together 
with the Iwo Islands — Iki, off the Hizen coast, and Tsushima, half-way 
between Japan and Korea. In (.‘5) the Nankaido. or Southern Sea Circuit, 
were the four piovinces of the Island of Sliikoku — Awa, Tosa, lyo, and 
Sanuki— together with the Island of Awaji, and the province of Kii across 
the channel in the main island. 

3 “A piece of land shall be given to each person in the district where he 
lives. Even when the boundaries of a district are changed, one does not lose 
one’s title to land which thereby falls within a different district. Every six 
years an investigation sliall he made, and the number of those wlio have died 
shall he ascertained. Their land will then be given to those who have reached 
the proper age, or have immigrated since the la.st distribution. Every male of 
five years or over is to receive two tauy and each female of that age one-third of 
the amount; but according to the size of the district the quantity may vary. 
Hlavos under public authority shall receive two ktn, and tnose belonging to 
individuals shall receive one-third of this amount” — Code of Taihb, 702 A.D. A 
tan was then e(|ual to 1,500 square yards, roughly speaking. 
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beginning of the eighth century evasions of the Imperial land 
regulations in the old settled districts had become frequent ; and 
as the conquest of the north and east proceeded, the regulations 
in question lost all their force. In the recently conquered dis- 
tricts certain individuals brought large stretches of Shin-den, or 
new land, under cultivation, most probably by colonies of slaves; 
and as land of this description was at once hereditary and tax- 
free, tlic Kyoto Government drew no advantage from it what- 
soever. In fact, such tax-free estates very soon sapped the 
financial resources of the central administration. The peasants 
on the adjacent tax-paying lands, finding that by removing to 
these Shin-den they would have to pay a rent much less than the 
amount of their annual taxes on ordinary land, hastened to 
become tenants of these great landlords, and so the tax-paying 
land was often left untilled. In addition to that, the occupants 
of the public estate evaded the payment of taxes by conveying 
their farms to the owners of Shin-den — or of the other species 
of Shoyen^^nrid so taking refuge under the immunity of the 
latter, deprived the Central Government of its legitimate 
revenue. 

However, it may perhaps be questioned whether this 
development was at first so pregnant with disaster to the 
infiuence of the central administration as might appear. From 
the organisation of that administration towards the end of the 
seventh century down to the beginning of the eleventh, nearly 
all its offices had been filled by members of one single family 
of Court nobles — by the Fuji wants. It was also from them 
that the provincial governors and their staffs were chiefly 
appointed, and in the extension of the Shoyen these officials 
found their opportunity. After their four years' tenure of office 
they usually returned to the capital large landholders and rich 
men, while they had not neglected to look after the interests of 
their kinsmen wielding authority in Kyoto. Hence the revenues 
of the provinces that had flowed into the Imyierial Treasury 
now flowed into the private coffers of the Councillors and Minis- 
ters of State and of the officials of the Eight Boards. But so 

4 “5fc5v«n, go-called, arose in several ways. It originally meant land 
apportioned to members of the Imperial Family, or given to some one as reward 
for meritorious deeds in war or peace, or offered to a temple (for all such paid 
no taxes). But the largest part of the Sfw/en consisted of waste land reclaimed 
and owned by persons of hi^h rank or great power.’—Simmons’ and Wigmore's 
Land-tenurt and Local InstitiUiong, footnote 86. 
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long as the central administration and the Fujiwaras were 
synonymous terms, the Kyoto Government did not fail to find 
means to make its power felt in the older settled districts of the 
Empire. In those centuries the provincial governor was also 
commander of the militia when its services were required, and at 
first the Fujiwara prefects had taken part in the campaigns 
against the Emishi from time to time. But with lapse of years 
they had found that risking their lives against savages was not 
the easiest road to advancement, and accordingly they abandoned 
the conduct of punitive expeditions to the two military families 
(both descended from Emperors) of Taira and of Minamoto that 
had been founded in the ninth and tenth centuries respectively. 
This abandonment of the camp by the Fujiwaras was at once the 
cause of their own ruin, and of the overthrow of the centralised 
Kyoto Government administered by Kvg^ (Court nobles) in the 
name of the Emperor. 

The younger family of Minamoto, after two generations of 
fighting, contrived to reduce the eight or ten provinces around 
what is now the capital of Japan (Tokyo) to tranquillity and to 
professed obedience to the Kyoto Government. This they had 
been able to effect by enlisting the services of what was then 
called the warrior class.” At the date of the organisation of 
the central administration on Chinese models — towards the end 
of the seventh century — a class of generals had been created, and 
commanders of the ^‘Six Guards” or household troops appointed, 
while the War Office had been made one of the Eight Boards. 
The able-bodied males of each province had been divided into 
three parts, one of which was set aside for military service, and 
a regiment of 1,000 men organised in each of the outlying 
provinces. Some time later on the authorities ordered that all 
useless soldiers should be dismissed, and those among the rich 
peasants who had sufficient capacity for archery and horseman- 
ship and who were most skilled in military exercises should be 
called out when need he, and that the bodily feeble should apply 
themselves to agriculture or industry exclusively. This regula- 
tion really amounted to the institution of a separate military 
class — a class that found most employment in Dewa, Mutsu, and 
the Kwantd. Although the services these rendered in the field 
would have entitled many of them to enter the ranks of the Six 
Guards, or to become Court pages in Kyoto, they mostly remained 
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in their native provinces, where they contrived to be appointed 
heads of mura or administrative districts, or in the newly- 
conquered territories, where they either obtained grants of, or 
seized upon, tracts of Shoyen^ or untaxed land. In the former 
case they not infrequently extended their influence over ad jacent 
mwra, and in course of time emerged as territorial lords, after 
purchasing a title from the Kyoto administration.® In the 
latter case they occasionally emerged as territorial lords also, 
although they more usually, by a sort of commendation, became 
the vassals of the great military leaders of the time. What 
gave a great impulse to this movement in North-eastern Japan 
was the short-sightedness of the civilian Fujiwara administra- 
tion in Kyoto. The two Minamotos, Yoriyoshi and his son 
Yoshiiye, had conquered and kept all the north-east of the main 
island in peace for fifteen years at their own expense, and when 
they petitioned the Court to reward their soldiers they were left 
without the Imperial commission, while their conquests were 
contemptuously characterised as private feuds.’^ The Minamotos, 
well aware that the military class would not continue to risk 
their lives and to spill their blood for naught, thereupon took 
upon themselves the responsibility of conferring upon their 
followers grants of Shoyen in the conquered territories in their 
own names. And the older house of Taira that meanwhile 
had been suppressing piracy and revolts in the South and the 
West was not slow to follow the example of the Minamoto in 
these quarters. Too late the Fujiwara awakened to two truths — 
first, that a special military class had arisen in Japan, and, 
secondly, that over that class they themselves exercised no 
control whatsoever. Its allegiance was divided between the 
rival military houses of Taira and of Minamoto ; and for the 
civilian Fujiwaras and their fortunes it cared not one straw. 
At the beginning of the twelfth century they induced the 
seventy-fourth Emperor, Toba Tennd (1108--1123), to issue a 
decree forbidding the warrior class in the various provinces to 
constitute themselves vassals of the Taira or of the Minamoto ; 
and in the following reign, in 1127, an Imperial decree forbade 
any further increase of the Shoyen, or tax-free estates. The 
language of this latter decree is worthy of attention. It sets 


^ More Mrill be said about these Qoeki in Yol. IX. 
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forth that the Shoji (officers put in charge of SJidyen hj the 
owners) are earnestly inviting holders of public land to become 
tenants of the Shoycn'^ and that those who have become 
tenants in Shoyen never return to their former status: the 
Shoyen are all filled with farmers, while the public land is left 
wild and uncultivated.^^ Fifty years before this date the central 
administration (Fujiwara) had tried to confiscate all the Shoyen 
that had any irregularity in their titles, a measure doubtless 
chiefly directed against the Minamotos in the East and the 
North. By this time (1127) nearly the whole revenue of the 
country went, not to the central administration, but to the 
holders of Shoyen. It was this lack of revenue that was the 
chief immediate cause of the decline of the Emperor^s power. 
From an early date it affected the sovereign himself; but for 
some centuries, the Fujiwaras being the chief holders of Shoyen 
and also the Ministers of the Crown, it had not seriously affected 
the power of the Kyoto adnnnistration. But now that the 
bulk of the cultivated land in Japan was passing into the hands 
of the adherents of the military houses of the Taira and of the 
Minamoto, the civilian Fujiwaras and the Kyoto Government 
alike were threatened with the complete loss of power and of 
prestige. 

By the middle of the twelfth century the two warlike 
houses were nearly as powerful in the capital itself as the 
Fujiwaras were. Then, in 1156, a disputed succession to the 
throne was actually decided — not by Fujiwara intrigue, as such 
disputes had been settled for centuries, — but by the clash of 
arms. The seventy-sixth Emperor, Konoye Tenno, died in 1155, 
and his eldest brother, Shutoku Tenno, who had abdicated in 
1141, then wished to re-ascend the throne, while yet another 
brother, Go-Shirakawa, aspired to the sovereignty. The latter 
was sui)portcd by the Taira, the former by the Minamoto : and 
in the armed debate that followed, the Minamoto were routed 
and driven from Ky5to. This was the beginning of an inter- 
necine strife between the two great military houses that, with 
various pauses, went on for nine-and-twenty years. Before a 
decade had gone, the Minamoto seemed to have been utterly 
crushed and all but exterminated, and Taira Kiyomori had 
become the real ruler of Japan. In 1167 he had been made 
Daijo-daijin, or Chancellor of the Empire ; sixty of his men then 
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held high office at Court, and the revenues of some thirty 
provinces were the private property of the family. This was 
really the beginning of military rule in Japan. From this 
date the civilian Kugt^ or Court nobles, who had manipulated 
the administrative machinery of the centralised monarchy for 
nearly five centuries, were stripped of their wealth, banished, 
depressed in countless ways, and relegated to an impotent 
obscurity from which they were not destined to emerge until a 
time yet within the memory of the living. 

However, it was hot Taira Kiyomori who organised that 
system of administration which made the military class the loilers 
of the Empire for some seven centuries. Just as Kiyomori died, 
in 1181, the Minamoto, under Yoritomo and his relations, were 
again raising their heads in the East, where they had made 
Kamakura, in Sagami, their stronghold. After four or five 
years’ desperate fighting the Taira were ultimately virtually 
annihilated in the great sea-fight of Dannoiira, in the Straits of 
Shimonoseki, in 1185; and then, in their turn, the Minamotos 
became the real masters of the Empire. Luckily for the 
Minamoto, their chief, Yoritomo, was not only a good soldier, but 
also a great statesman who had the good fortune to command the 
services of advisers of administrative genius. Unlike Taira 
Kiyomori, when he became master of the Empire, Yoritomo did 
not take up his quarters in the Imperial capital of Kyoto, but 
continued to reside at Kamakura, where he had already organised 
a Council of State, tribunals, and a system of administra- 
tion which enabled him to exercise control over all the sur- 
rounding provinces, and, in fact, over the greater portion of North- 
eastern Japan. The problem was how to extend his authority 
over the rest of the Empire without removing from his own 
capital of Kamakura. The solution found for this problem was 
an astiite one, and says much for the genius of Oye-no-Hiromoto, 
who seems to have devised it. Down to this date all the 
governors and vice-governors of provinces, whose chief duties had 
been the maintenance of order and the collection of the revenue, 
had been civilians. After the victory of Dannoiira (1185) 
Yoritomo memorialised the Emperor, praying that five men of 
his own family name might be made Kami or governors of as 
many provinces in the South and West of Japan; and among the 
five, Yoshitsune, Yoritomo’s own illustrious brother, was made 
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Governor of lyo in Shikoku by a special decree. But this was 
only the first step. A little later Oye-no-Hiromoto advocated a 
still more important innovation. “ The universal commotion 
has now been allayed, and the Kwanto reposes in tranquillity 
under the administration of its military chief. But abandoned 
ruffians lurk in every circuit ; and no sooner are they put down 
than they rise again. The trouble and expense of mobilising the 
Eastern forces against them are incalculable, and the people 
groan under the burdens laid upon them in consequence of so 
doing. The best plan which could be adopted in this emergency 
would be to place Shiugo (military protectors) with the Kohushiu 
(civilian governors of provinces) and Jito in the Shoyen. Then 
the Empire will be at rest with no stirring on your part.” 

When this plan was laid before the Emperor by Hojo 
Tokimasa (Yoritomo^s father-in-law), when he appeared in Kyoto 
to take command of the garrison there, it was at once sanctioned. 
The ShiugOf or provincial military protector, who was a nominee 
of Yoritomo’s, and who had one-fiftieth of the assessed yearly 
rental of all the lands in the province at his disposal, besides 
a military force behind him, in course of time usurped all the 
authority, and reduced the KohishiUf or civilian prefect, appointed 
for four years, to comparative insignificance. The only duty now 
left to the civilian provincial governor was the collection of the 
taxes, and as by this time most of the cultivated soil of Japan 
had become 8hdyen, or tax-free land, the duties of the civilian 
governor were not very onerous. And by placing Jito in the 
Shoyen (with which the Kohishiu had nothing whatsoever to do), 
Yoritomo contrived to acquire a strong control over all the 
untaxed estates in the Empire. He also asked leave to levy a tax 
of 5 sho per tan (t.e. 2 per cent, of the produce) throughout the 
Home Provinces and in the four Western and Southern Circuiti 
to provide food for the troops quartered there, Now these 
provinces and circuits made up the Kwansei, or West of the 
Barrier, and Yoritomo had already the actual possession of the 
Kwanto, which in those days meant the whole country east of the 
Barrier near Zeze in the province of Omi.” 

It is to be noted that Yorito.mo had thus rivetted the fetters 
of military government upon Japan before he formerly instituted, 
or revived, the Shogunate. After a victorious campaign in the 
extreme north of Japan in 1190 he betook himself to Kyoto, 

H 
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and (1192) the Emperor Bent a dignitary of the Court to 
confer upon him the title of Sei-i-tai-Sh^gun (Barharian-suhduing- 
great-general),” a title by which the head, or the nominal head, 
of the militiiry class and of the government by the military 
class continued to be known in Japan down to the year 1867.® 

With the overthrow of the civilian centralised administra- 
tion conducted by tlie Fujiwaras and the ascendency of the 
military Tairas, the fortunes of tlie Imperial line of the Emperors 
of Japan had been brought low indeed. With the exception 
of the ex-Emperor Go-Shirakawa (1156 to 1158), who had 
abdicated and ostensibly retired from the world to a cloister (like 
Charles V.), but who really continued to exercise an important 
influence in the government down to his death in 1192, the 
occupants of the throne from 1156 to 1186 had been merely children 
and puppets. During this short space of thirty years there had 
been no fewer than five Emperors ! With the rise of Yoritomo 
to supremacy the position of the Imperial line had been vastly 
bettered. For every imj)ortant step that he took — for the 
appointment of provincial governors, for example — Yoritomo was 
careful to obtain the Imperial sanction, and his administration 
from first to last was carried on in the EmperoFs name and as the 
Imperial deputy. During the last decade of the twelfth century 
Japan enjoyed the blessings of a strong central administration ; 
but this administration, while resembling that of the civilian 
government of the Fujiwaras and the other Court nobles in the 
matter of acting by the EmperoFs authority and of carrying 
out the Imperial will, differed from the administration of 
670-1150 A.D. in being essentially a military one, and in being 
conducted, not from the EmperoFs place of residence, but from 
Kamakura, some three hundred miles distant therefrom. The 
old form of government, with its Chancellor, its Ministers of the 

6 This title of Sei-i-tai^ShTtgvn was not a new one. In the reijjn of the 
fiftieth Em{)eror, Kwaminu Tenno, who permanently estahlUhed the capital in 
Kyoto seven years before Charlemagne was crooned in Rome (in 800 A.D.), 
“it had been bestowed [for the first time] on Otomo-Ota-Maro and then on 
Siakano-iiye-no-Tainura-Maro. This title was not given to anyone during the 
following reign [806-810]. Under the next Emperor [Saga, 810-524], 
B«nya-no-Wata-Muro was invested with it. During the numerous years that 
followed there w-.is no nomination of this kind till the time of Minamoto 
Yoshinaka, who was killed [1156] shortly after his investiture with the title. 
Yoritomo then [1192] became the new tUtdaire in his family." It was a prin- 
ciple subsequently oHnerved that no one of non-Minamoto stock could aspire 
to this title of Sei-M-Skitffun. 

SfuKfunn there had been in plenty, — for a Shogun was simply a general in 
eommand of a brigade of three dan, or regiments, of 1,000 men each. 
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Right and of the Left, and its Eight Boards, still continued to 
subsist in Kyoto, but although the ranks and titles of its officials 
were eagerly sought after, they had ceased to carry with them 
any real duties or any real power. 

Yoritomo^s attitude towards the Imperial house had been a 
correct one ; his successors in the Kamakura Government 
acted in quite a different fashion. On the great statesman's 
death in 1198 (a few months bef\>re that of Richard I. of England), 
the actual power passed into the hands of his widow Masago, her 
father Hojo Tokimasa, and his family. Yoritomo^s two sons 
were indeed successively made nominal heads of the military 
protectors and administrators stationed in the ])rovinces, and in- 
vested with the title of Sei-i-tai-Shdgun) but both \\ era faineants, 
and in 1219 the line of Yoritomo became extinct. The Hojd, 
who, under the title of Shikken or Regents, were the real heads of 
the Kamakura Government and the actual rulers of Japan from 
1199 to 1334, then setup a succession of puppet or shadow’^ 
Shoguns, taken partly from the house of Fujiwara and partly 
from among the Imperial princes, and de]H)scd them when- 
ever they showed the slightest inclination to assert themselves.'^ 
And even towards the Emperors themselves the Hojo be- 
haved in no less cavalierly a manner. The eighty-second Emperor, 
Go-To1:)a, who had invested Yoritomo with the title of Sei-i-tai- 
ShdguTif had either abdicated or had been forced to abdicate, in 
1199, the year after Yoritomo^s death. At his abdication he was 
no more than twenty years of age, and his successor, Tsuchimikado, 
was a child of five, who in turn, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
had to make way for Juntoku (1211), then a boy of fifteen. 
Juntoku was largely under the influence of Go-Toba ; and 
Go-Toba, restive under the domination of the Hojo, plotted 
against them and mustered a force to overthrow them. The 
Hojo were victorious in the subsequent struggle (1221), and 

7 A glance at the list will at once reveal how things then stood : — 

1. — Fujiwara Yoritsune, nine years old at appointment in 1220; 

deposed by HTyd Tsunctoki in 1243. 

2. — Fujiwara Yoritsugu, seven years old at appointment in 1244; 

deposed in 1251. 

3. — Munetaka Shinnd, eleven years old at appointment in 1252; 

deposed in 1205. 

4. — Koreyasu Shinnd, three years of age at appointment in 1266; ' 

deposed in 1289. 

5. — Hira-akira Shinnd, sixteen years old at appointment in 1289; 

deposed in 1307. 

6. — Moriknni Sliinnd, seven years old at appointment in 1308; 

deposed in 1333. 
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did not pcmple to depose Juntoku and to lianish him to the 
Island of Sado, to make one ex-Empcror, Go-Toba, become a 
priest and to banish him to Oki, and to exile the other ex- 
Emperor and the two princes of the bleed to Awa, Tajima, and 
Bizen respectively. This was indeed carrying: things with a high 
hand ! ® But this was not all. Wholesale confiscation iin- 
niediately followed. “ The whole of the confiscations amounted 
to more than 3,000 fiefs! H5jo Yosliitoki divided them all 
among his officers who had distinguished themselves on the field 
of battle, and he did not keep even one for himself. So the 
power and dignity of the Hdjo family increased day by day. 
Yasutoki having now destroyed the loyal army [i.e. the Imperial 
forces], stopped at the capital [Kyoto] with Tokifusa and governed 
it and the surrounding country in conjunction with him.” 

This means that at this date the whole administration of 
Japan was openly and undisgiiisedly in the hands of the military 
class. This wholesale confiscation of fiefs, many of them belonging 
to Court nobles, and their distribution among the captains of the 
victorious Kamakura army as a reward for service in the field, 
must be regarded as a very important incident in the develop- 
ment of Japanese feudalism. And what made the military 
government of the Hojo so fatal to the old civilian central 
administration was its high efficiency — an efficiency that was 
maintained for at least a century after its inception in 1198. It 
is the fashion to declaim upon the miseries of Japan under the 
rule of the Hojo ; but as a sober matter of fact, the administra- 
tion of the Hojo during the first century of their unobtrusive yet 
vigorous supremacy was one of the best that Japan has ever 
known. With a fine contempt for the empty titles and honours 
and dignities so dear to the little soul of the superior flunkey, 
the best men among their seven successive generations just quietly 

8 A8 serving to indicate the policy of the Hojo towards the Imperial 
bouse, the following list of Emperors fonly one of whom died in actual posses- 
sion of the throne, Go-Nij5, 1308, oelat 24) is instructive:— 
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but resolutely went on doing their best endeavour to promote the 
general interests and welfare of the Empire. Hojo Yasutoki 
(1225-1242), on becoming Kegent, divided all his property among 
his brothers, and devoted all his attention to administrative 
work. He was evidently a man who could, and did, “toil 
terribly.” He perfected Yoritomo's system of government; and 
this system, in capable hands, maintained in the empire that peace 
and order of which it stood so sorely in need. Besides, the code of 
laws {Jod Shiki^moha) he drew up was really enforced. His second 
successor, Tokiyori (1246-56), after retiring in favour of his son 
Tokimune, wandered over Japan in disguise like another Haroun- 
al-Raschid, seeing for himself the reality of things in the political 
and social life of the nation. Tokimune (1257-1284) was able 
to organise a most efficient defence against the descents of the 
Mongols, and in 1281 tlie complete rout of an invading host of 
100,000 men indicated that at that date Japan was indeed 
united. The truth is that, during the tliirteenth century, the 
Hojo exercised far more real authority over the feudatories of 
Japan than the central authorities in England, in France, in 
the Holy Roman Empire, or in any European country where a 
feudal jiolity then prevailed, did over those of the West. 

However, by the early years of the fourteenth century the 
character of the Regents had changed sadly for the worse. In- 
stead of Yasutoki and Tokiyori, who worked from sunrise to 
sunset without interniission, and who led the sira]>lest of simple 
lives, we now usually find the Regent a young profligate, 
squandering the national treasures and the national income in 
unseemly riot, degrading debauchery, and empty pomp and 
show, and paying but little heed to the hard and thankless 
work of administration. In this state of affairs the Imperial 
Court and the Emperor Go-Daigo (1318-1339) very rightly 
saw a possible chance to emancipate themselves from the 
thraldom of the Rokuhara, the fortress in Kyoto from which 
Kamakura dominated the Imperial capital. A first revolt near 
Kyoto was put down in 1322; a second one in 1324; in 1331 
Go-Daigo escaped from Kyoto and called his partisans to arms, 
but was captured and banished to the Island of Oki. However, 
his partisans still kept the field, and defections among the 
vassals of the Hojo were preparing. In fact, Go-Daigo had 
scarcely escaped from Oki before both the Rokuhara in Kyoto, 
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and Kamakura itself, had been captured and fired and the 
family of the Hojo virtually exterminated (1333). The Koku- 
hara had fallen before the assault of Ashikaga Takauji, while 
Kamakura had been captured by Nitta, both former partisans 
of the Hojs, and both of Minamoto stock, and, therefore, both 
eligible for the Sh5gunate. But at first neither one nor the 
other was invested with this office; it was bestowed upon the 
Imperial Prince, Morinaga, who, together with Kusunoki Masa- 
shige, had borne the brunt of the strife before the defection of 
Ashikaga and of Nitta. 

The period from 1334 to 1336 is usually called the 
Temporary Mikadoate, from the circumstance that during these 
years the Emperor (Go-Daigo) was ostensibly what the Em- 
peror had been in the early ages — the real ruler of Japan. 
However, any revival of the centralised civilian government was 
found to be impossible ; and the Emperor was constrained to 
reward those wlio had fought for him in the same manner as 
H5jo Yasutoki had recompensed his supporters (in 1222) more 
than a century before ; for to the system of feudal administration 
devised by Yoritomo, and under which Japan had enjoyed a very 
large measure of peace and prosperity for nearly a century and a 
half, the nation had become so habituated that the system could 
not now be set aside. So all the Emperor’s partisans were rewarded 
with fiefs, — among others, Kusunoki received the provinces of 
Settsu and Kawachi in fee, Nitta those of Kodzuke and Harima, 
and Ashikaga those of Hitachi, Shimosa, and Musashi. From 
this it will be seen that the provinces were ceasing to be ad- 
ministrative units, and even at this comparatively early date were 
becoming not much more than mere geogra])hical expressions. 

The distribution of rewards — or of spoils — by the Emperor 
Go-Daigo failed to give satisfaction to many of those who liad 
fought for the Imperial cause more out of hatred for the 
degenerate Hojo than from any real love for the Emperor. 

Should such a partial administration continue,” said they, “ then 
we are simply the slaves of concubines and of dancing-girls and 
Court favourites. Bather than he the puppets of the Emperor’s 
arausers it would be well to have a ShSgun and to become his 
vassals.” Of this widespread and deep-seated discontent 
Ashikaga was swift to avail himself and to turn it to his own 
advantage. By a clever but dastardly intrigue he contrived to 
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have the Shogun, Prince Morinaga, accused of harbouring 
rebellious projects, arrested and murdered at Kamakura (1335), 
which was then being rebuilt, and where Ashikaga had established 
himself. Too late the Emperor Go-Daigo became aware of the 
plot; and an Imperial army was launched against Ashikaga, who, 
however, proved strong enough to break it utterly, to advance 
upon and occupy Kyoto, and to drive Go-Daigo to take refuge 
in the wilds of YovS)iino. Having failed to retain possession of 
the person of the rightful Emperor, whom he would doubtless 
have compelled to abdicate, Ashikaga set up a prince of the 
blood as sovereign in Kyoto, and from him obtained his own 
investiture as Sei-i-tai-8hogun. From this date, 133G, down to 
1392 Japan had two rival Emperors: one called the Northern 
Emperor, residing in Kyoto; the other the Southern, in the 
mountain fastnesses of Yamato. 

The effect of this was to divide Japan into two warring 
camps; and in the course of the strife the feudatories passed 
almost entirely out of the control of the central authorities, and 
Japanese feudalism became very similar to the chaotic feudal 
welter that prevailed in France from 950 to 1100 a.d. Even 
when the difference between the Northern and the Southern 
dynasties was composed by the pact of 1392, and Go-Komatsu 
was acknowledged as sole Emperor, the country enjoyed but a 
brief term of repose. It was Yoshimitsu, the third Ashikaga 
Shogun, and the ablest of all the fourteen successors of Ashikaga 
Takauji, the founder of the line, that had succeeded in effecting 
this arrangement; and in addition to this service he contrived to 
reduce Kyushu and the West of Japan to some brief semblance 
of order, and to project a new scheme of feudal administi’ation. 
In terms of this it is stated that he made the military 
magistracies hereditary in the bimilies of his own nominees — a 
step of some importance in the history of Japanese feudalism, 
inasmuch as these mvagistratcs founded some of the great feudal 
families of Japan. The Rokuhara in Kyoto was the chief seat 
of the Ashikaga Shoguns, although tlic descendants of Ashikaga 
Takauji’s second son had become hereditary rulers of Kamakura 
and the Kwanto, and on more than one occasion claimed to be 
the true Sei-i-iai-Shogun. This was the occasion of wars between 
Kamakura and the Ashikaga of Kyoto; while in 1467, in conse- 
quence of a disputed succession to the office in the older Kyoto 
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branch of the house, the war of Onin broke out between the two 
parties of its retainers and went on for a score of years with the 
most disastrous results, among which even the burning of the 
capital was far from being the most calamitous. Then, later on, 
as the result of another series of civil wars, Yoshitane, the tenth 
of the Ashikaga line, was deposed in 1493, restored as the 
twelfth of that line in 1508, and yet once again deposed in 
1520; while at one time there were no fewer than five rival 
Shoguns, most of them children, used merely as counters by the 
rival retainers of the house and the feudatories allied with them, 
all really fighting for their own hands in spite of all their fine 
and plausible professions. The chief Minister of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns — ^known as the Kwanryo — had, as a rule, been the real 
governing power, so far as there was one , and for this office the 
struggles at the beginning of, and during, the first two-thirds of 
the sixteenth century were exceedingly bitter and fierce. These 
Ministers had mostly been of the house of Hosokawa, who held 
large estates in Shikoku besides the whole island of Awaji ; but in 
1508, Ouchi, the feudal chief of Suw5 and Nagato in the extreme 
west of the main island, entered Kyoto with an army, drove out 
Hosokawa and his puppet, the eleventh Ashikaga Shogun, restored 
the tenth Shogun, Yoshitane, to nominal power, and obtained his 
own appointment as Kwanryo. On Ouchi^s retreat to his fief in 
1520, the Hosokawa reappeared upon the scene to dispute the 
position of Minister with the Miyoshi, an offshoot of their own 
family, who had meanwhile dispossessed them of Awaji, of about 
half their estates in Shikoku, and who had also seized upon the 
seaboard tract of Settsu and Idzumi on the opposite main island. 
Of these Miyoshi and of their ally, Matsunaga, Lord of Nara, wo 
hear much from the early Jesuits in Japan. 

Kyoto was thus the seat of continual conflicts; the Shogun 
was a nonentity — a mere puppet, not even supreme within the 
narrow precincts of his own Rokuhara — while as for the Emperors 
and their Court, their position was deplorable. Under the third 
Ashikaga Shdgun (Yoshimitsu) a handsome civil list had been 
apportioned for the support of the Imperial House; but as the 
constant wars in Kyoto and its neighbourhood had made all 
agriculture and mostly all industry impossible, the domains 
charged with the support of the Court now returned no revenue 
whatsoever. Most of the Court nobles had withdrawn and sought 
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shelter with one or other of the feudal chiefs who no longer 
recognised the authority of the 8hogun — except when it suited 
them to do so. How it fared with the rightful sovereigns of 
Japan at this time may be inferred from the fact that on the 
death of the 104th Emperor, Go-Tsuchi-Mikado, the corpse was 
kept for forty days because the means for the usual funeral 
expenses were not available! With the Emperor in the most 
abject poverty; with his deputy, the Barbarian-subduing-great- 
General, a mere puppet in the hands of hi^Kwanryo or Minister; 
and with this Kwanryo (except for a possible brief hour in Kyoto 
itself) utterly imi)otent beyond the limits of the estates he had 
succeeded in purloining in the general game of land-thievery, 
all central government had ceased to exist. 

And how was it in the provinces? How was it in feudal 
England under Stephen; in France under the early Capets; in 
Germany during the Interregnum in the second half of the 
thirteenth century; in Lowland Scotland under the weakest of 
the Stuarts? All over the face of the empire it was one grand 
game of land-thieving — comparatively respectable but not very 
lucrative from the circumstance that the great bulk of the land 
had gone out of cultivation, — while in most of the landward 
portions of the country brigandage of the more vulgar kinds 
was prevalent, and along whole stretches of the sea-board 
])iracy was rife. One effect of this state of things, however, 
was to break up in many sections that system of serfdom that 
liad prevailed in Japan for more than a thousand years, for 
any able-bodied and courageous man now readily found service 
either as a soldier with the land-thieving feudatories, or as a 
foot-pad with the less aspiring roblxjr chiefs who were content 
to limit their attentions to moveable property. In the early 
half of that sixteenth century which witnessed the Protestant 
revolt in Central and Northern Europe and the destruction of 
the monasteries in England (1539), and during which the 
centrifugal forces, having proved altogether too strong for the 
central authorities, had turned the feudal map of Japan into a 
constantly-shifting kaleidoscope, the greatest power, if not in 
Japan, at all events in Kyoto, was — ^the Church. And this too 
at a time when the igiiomnce of its priests was crass and 
colossal ; when their morality — sexually and otherwise — had not 
only sunk to the lowest ebb, but had become a vanished (not 
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a vanishing) quantity; when the commandments of the Bud- 
dhist canon were regarded as so many puritanical and pedantic 
injunctions to he more honoured in tlie breach than in the 
observance. 

The indigenous cult of Japan liad been Shinto, the Way 
of the (autochthonous) Gods — a species of ancestor and nature 
worship. About the fifth century of tlie Christian era a few 
of the higher classes in the empire had acquired some slight 
knowledge of Chinese literature and thought, and, in the 
sixth, Buddhism had been introduced into Japan vid Korea. 
But for generations the exotic religion had been but a sickly 
plant, and, in s])ite of the adhesion of the Sovereigns and of 
certain members of their Courts, it acquired no really firm 
foothold in the country until early in the ninth century, 
when in the monastery of Hiyei-san, founded by Kwammu 
Tenno (782-806) on the mountain-range kdiind his new 
capital of Kyoto, Dengyo Daishi ])roclaimed that the 
deities in the national pantheon of Japan were simply so 
many incarnations of Buddha — an announcement that was 
incessantly reiterated by Kobo Daishi, the founder of the 
Shingon sect, and of the monastery of Koya-san, a few 
decades later on. From that date the progress of the foreign 
cult among the higher classes in Japan was rapid. Kwammu 
Tenno, however, although favouring Buddhism, seems to have 
looked upon it with a certain degree of suspicion, for in his 
reign (782-805 a,d.) we meet with an edict against mort- 
main.® Yet kfore the end of that ninth century bequests of 
land to the various temples had become very common. One 
deed of this time nins: — “This land was transferred to me by 
Arata-Kimi-ina when he was dying, with the injunction to 
transfer it to the temple Todaiji; and I now do so in obedi- 
ence to his behest. Now Arata will obtain happiness in the 
other world and I and my descendants will also be blessed for 
ever.” By 1000 a.d. many of the temples had acquired con- 
siderable landed estates; and these kept on increasing during 
the succeeding centuries. These estates were acquired not only 
as pious bequests, but in two other ways at least. All temple 
Unds, like other Shoyen, were tax-free; and so it became 

9 “ His Majesty forbade private individiialH to hnye chapelH in their 
or to present or sell land ur immoveables to the priests.” 
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exceedingly common for the occupants of the public land (in 
their own financial interests) to bestow their holdings upon 
some temple, and to become its tenants. And in the great game 
of land-thieving that prevailed in the fifteenth and in the early 
sixteenth centuries the Buddhist clergy joined to much purpose. 
Ages before this the large monasteries had taken soldiers into 
their service for the defence of their estates ; many of the monks 
themselves had been warriors before becoming priests ; while the 
acolytes often paid a good deal more attention to the art of 
war than to the precepts and mysteries of the faith. Then, in 
Kyoto itself, it became a common practice for the Emperor to 
abdicate while still in the vigour of manhood, to shave his 
head, and to enter the cloister, where the atmosphere soon 
became more political than religious; for in not a few cases it 
was these “cloistered” Emperors who really chiefly directed the 
affairs of the Court, if not of the State. It was also common 
for such of the Court nobles and high-placed officials as not 
infrequently foil into disgrace, to retire to one or other of the 
fanes in or around Kyoto; and so it came to j>ass that the 
hot-beds of intrigue and of cabal were the very temples of the 
priests whose constant texts were the vanity of wealth and 
pomp, and the uncertainty of all mundane things ! 

How rapidly the Buddhist priesthood had developed into a 
political factor may be inferred from certain incidents in the 
reign of the seventy-second Emperor, Shirakawa, who, accord- 
ing to the accei)ted accounts, was really a man of mettle and 
of ability, and with a will of his own strong enough to 
dominate the Fujiwara ring of Ministers that usually kept 
the Sovereign in thmldoin. “ In this reign [1073-1086, con- 
temporary with that of William the Conqueror in England] 
the priests of Enriaku-ji [Hiyei-san], having a protest to 
make to the Government, descended to address the Emperor 
with arms in their hands. His Majesty ordered the police 
to repel them by force. For a long time even before this 
the priests of the various temples had been accustomed to 
decide their differences by arms, and had even finished by 
taking troops into their service. On several occasions the 
capital had been the theatre of bloody fra}^ caused by them. 
Shirakawa Tenno reduced the family of Fujiwara to silence, 
and really governed himself; it may be said that during the 
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forty years that followed his abdication ho still held the reins 
of government. Unfortunately, he was very devout, and 
erected more than fifty pagodas and statues of Buddha. The 
result of this extreme devotion was that the priests Ix^eame so 
arrogant that it became almost imix)S8ible to constrain them 
to ol)edience, the Em}»eror wittily remarking that Uhere are 
three things over which I have no power — the waters of f-ho 
Kamogawa [a river that often flooded Kyoto], the fall of 
tlie dice, and the monks of Buddha.^” In 1184 we find 
Yoritomo })etitioning the Emperor to entrust to your servant 
the duty of prohibiting the i)riests from wearing arms, and 
of confiscating the weapons of such as offend therein.’’ Yet 
although Yoritomo was resolute in his suj)j)ression of an armed 
priesthood, he did not venture to deal with the abuse in a 
truly radical fashion. He was anxious to secure the support 
of the monks, to whom his rivals the Tairas had been bitterly 
liostile, and as a means of conciliating them he exempted 
the ecclesiastical manors from the taxation which he imposed 
upon all the other ShoyeUy while he does not ap})ear to have 
done anything to check mortmain. The wealth of the monas- 
teries consequently kept on increasing, and they thus 
acquired abundant resources for reapj)earing as armed feudal 
l)ower8 whenever the central administration lost its vigour. 
Down to this, however. Buddhism had been the religion of the 
Court and of the upper classes only; by the great missionary 
efforts of Honen, of Shinran, and of Nichiren in the follow- 
ing (thirteenth) century it became the cult of the common 
people as well. Notwithstanding its rapid increase of power 
in this century, the priests were kept in their right })lace by 
the strong central government of the Hojo. But, on the 
overthrow of the Kamakura Administration in 1333, the 
monks, who had been among the Emperor Go-Daigo’s most 
strenuous supporters, and who had rendered him the most im- 
l)ortant services in the struggle, again got entirely out of 
hand, and once more became fighting men. In the incessant 
turmoils of the next two centuries many of the monasteries 
became castles and arsenals, with strong garrisons composed 
partly of the ecclesiastics themselves and partly of hired 
troops, while the broad donniins they owned became fiefs, — 
mostly portioned out among retainers who paid their rents by 
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military service, and who were most efficient agents in the 
prosecution of the craft of land-thieving. The whole of Hiyei- 
san behind Kyoto was simply one gre^t feudal fortress in the 
hands of ecclesiastics. On its heights and in its thirteen 
valleys there wTre at one time as many as three thousand so- 
called monasteries, and the garrisons of these — for their in- 
mates were nearly all fighting men — dominated the capital, 
and in the strife k^tween rival Ministers (with their rival 
puppet Shoguns) in the early sixteenth century these mailed 
men-of-God almost invariably proved the arbiters. The judge- 
ments th('y rendered in these quarrels were usually very ex- 
pensive ones for the city of Kyoto, for not infrequently in the 
course of the combats in its streets it was fired and pillaged, and 
experienced all the horrors of a captured town. Even inter- 
necine quarrels ktween the sects themselves now and then 
proved disastrous to the capital — for instance, in 1537 the 
Nichiren sect and the Tendai sect had a difference over some 
knotty point of doctrine, and in the course of the debate 
not merely the Nichiren temple, but half the metropolis of 
Japan was reduced to ashes. Five years before this date 
these Nichiren monks, who then got the worst of it, had 
attacked, captured, and burnt the chief seat of the Monto 
sect (the Protestants of Japan) at Yamashina (five miles 
from Kyoto) and had driven them to take refuge in the 
provinces, where they w^ere exceedingly powerful. On the 
coast of the Sea of Japan these Protestants held a certain 
portion of Echizen ; while of the whole province of Kaga 
successive abkts of the Monto sect continued to be feudal 
lords for a century. In what is now Osaka, they had, 
from 153G onward, the strongest fortress in contemporary 
Japan; in Ise their estates were extensive; and in the Kwanto 
their influence was nearly as great as the most powerful 
feudatory in that quarter. In the stretch of country between 
the Inland Sea and the Gulf of Owari stood the two great 
monasteries of Kdya-san (of the Shingon sect) and of Negoro; — 
these two institutions were really first-class feudal powers in 
the district. We shall find that it was a priest of the latter 
(Negoro) wlio shared with a merchant of the great mart of 
Sakai the somewhat questionable honour of introducing 
fire-arms into Central Japan, and that, until reduced by 
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Hideyoshi in 1585, the monastery of Negoro as a fighting- 
power was much more formi(IahJ(^ than that of any feudal chief 
within a similar distance from the capital. 

However, although hanished from the neighbourhood of 
the capital, it was tlie Monto sect that was the greatest, 
political force among the Buddhists at this time, ijiasmuch 
as from its very foundation in the thirteenth century its chief 
doctrine liad been an easy justification by faith in Amida, 
which made all penances and works, as well as all theological 
metaphysics, unnecessary ; while its priests, allowed to eat meat, 
to marry, to found families, and to transmit their offices to 
their sons, had ever been men of the world, mingling 

actively in its affairs and taking full ])art in all the social 

and political life of Ihe time. It was at once an aristocmtic 
and a popular Inxly ; for while its founder and its chief 

priests belongc'd to the Fujiwara, one of tlie proudest lines 
in Japan, it spared no effort to sweep the commonest of the 
people within its fold. Rennid, the chief Monto priest after 
the year 1500, wrote out the cr(‘ed and most im])ortant 

doctrines of the cult in the common scri})t — in the hiroyana 
writing — which in those, the veritable dark ages of Japanese 
literature, was the only thing even the middle classes could 
read. Thus it came to pass that the Monto priests got in 

touch with, and acquired a strong influence over, all classes 

in the provinces. Driven as they had been from Kyoto in 
1532, yet over the samurai and the lower classes in Satsuma 
in the extreme south they had a strong hold ; and from there 
all over the country districts of Japan, right on to the Straits 
of Tsugaru, they could count their adherents in thousands. 
As has been said. Abbots of the sect continued to be feudal 
lords of the great and fertile province of Kaga for a century . 
while their shoyen, their manors, in other parts of the Empire 
were at once numerous, well-administered, and populous. 

After their expulsion from Yamashina, near Kyoto, in 
1532, what is now Osaka became their headquarters. Here 

between 1570 and 1580 we shall find Kennio, the eleventh 
head of the sect, laughing to scorn all the efforts of Nobu- 
naga (then the greatest soldier in Japan), with his army of 
nearly 60,000 men, to capture the monastery-fortress. This 
Kennio, according to certain speeches of Hidevoshi (who 
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succeeded in again consolidating a central power in Japan), 
Aimed at nothing less than the real sovereignty of the 
country ; and according to this same Hideyoshi, this un- 
speakable Xennio was at one tiin(? in a fair way towards 
success in his project. It is no exaggeration to say that at 
the date of the first arrival of Europetins in Japan the 
greatest political power in the eini)ire was that of the Bud- 
dhist priesthood, foremost among which stood that Monto 
sect which had been harried and hunted from the neigh- 
bourhood of the caj)ital only ten years before. The crying 
need of the time in Jaj)an was the re-establishment of a 
strong central gov(Tnment ; and before any such government 
could be re-established the feudal and military power of the 
Buddhist priests had to be broken. 

Long before this date, it is needless to say, the provinces 
had ceased to be administrative units, and in most cases had 
become iiutc geographical expressions. In some of them there 
might be as many as half-a-score or a dozen small barons 
with their sub-feudatories at constant strife with each other; 
often a mere chief of banditti would hastily raise a castle 
of his own and set up as a respectable titled, if not 
chartered, land-thief. Then a retainer in charge of a frontier 
castle would make little scruple al)out shaking off his 
allegiance to his lord, and l)ecoming his rival instead of 
his servant. These border castles were constantly changing 
owners; for an inconsiderable bribe it was common for their 
custodians to pass over with their whole garrisons to the 
enemy of their feudal superior. In many of the provinces 
no accurate feudal map could be made, simply because of 
the constant changes in the extent, the boundaries, and the 
ownership of the fiefs. On the other hand, in certain quarters 
of the islands some great families had been able to extend 
their rule to whole provinces, — in some rare cases over two, 
three, or four provinces. A1 that the ordinary feudal chief 
thought of was to extend the immediate confines of his 
possessions. However, there were men in Japan who saw 
clearly enough that so long as feudal chiefs had no aims 
beyond that, the general strife and confusion of the previous 
two centuries might very \yell continue for ever. The only 
hope for the peace and general welfare of the country was 
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the re-appearance of a man like Yoritomo, who could 
repeat Yoritomo’s work with the modifications demanded by 
the lapse of some three hundred years. Both in Kyoto and at 
Kamakura the Ashikaga nilers had shown themselves impotent 
to control the feudatories. In Kyoto itself the quarters of their 
Ministers, the Hosokawa and Miyoshi, in which the very unclerical 
clerics of Hiyei-san usually acted as umpires (with the sword), 
rendered both Hosokawa and Miyoshi powerless to repeat the work 
of the great Yoritomo, although their large landed estates within 
easy reach of the capital furnished them with a better base than 
any other feudal chieftain could boast. Something indeed might 
have been expected from Ouchi, who held the provinces of Aki, 
Iwami, Suwo, and Nagato, together with portions of Buzen and 
Chikuzen in Kyushu. On •several occasions he had made his 
influence felt in Kyoto ; in 1508 he had restored the banished 
Shogun, Yoshitane, and had acted for several years as his 
Kwanryo or Minister, and in 1536 we find him defraying the 
expenses of the Emperor and his Court. But between the capital 
and Ouchi^s domains were several powerful rivals, and from the 
North-east he was threatened by Amako in Idzumo, and from 
the South by Dtomo in Kyushu, and all these would have to 
be effectually dealt with before Ouchi could set to work to 
restore a centralised administration. 

Still less could anything be expected from any of the 
Daimyo in KyushG. The chief of these were Shimadzu, with 
the province of Satsuma ; Ito, with the great but wild 
province of HiGgaj Otomo in Bungo rapidly extending his 
power over Higo; while BiGzoji had just established himself 
on the frontiers of Chikugo and of Hizen. In the island of 
Shikoku, ChSsokabe in Tosa was the most powerful feudatory ; 
but his resources were as yet altogether unequal to mastering his 
neighbours and all those that lay between him and the 
capital and the rivals he would have to encounter there. As 
for the Daimyo in the main island, in the year 1540 it would 
have been hard to discover who of them could be expected 
to succeed in that task of reducing the whole empire to oixlcr 
which was actually accomplished within half a century from 
that date. Amako in Idzumo was powerless to move because 
of Ouchi; the lords within a radius of sixty miles around 
Ky5to ruled over comparatively limited domains, and were too 
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weak to effect anything, hesides being all occupied with purely 
local squabbles. Beyond the Gulf of Owari, however, there 
were (in 1540) four of the greatest feudatories in Japan ; and 
provided any one of these could reduce the other three, that one 
might not unreasonably have l)oen expected to march on Kyoto, 
and to obtain the Emperor^s mandate for the reduction of all 
the country to his sway. The one of these nearest to Kyoto, 
Imagawa, who held Mikawa, Totomi, and Suniga, did indeed 
cherish such a design while the other three were embroiled 
in strife among themselves ; and he was baffled in his 
attempt, defeated and killed at Okehazama (1560) by the men 
who really finally accomplished the project on which Imagawa 
was bent. What may have stimulated Imagawa to action in 
1560 was the fact that the great and powerful Daimyo of 
Echigo had in the previous year (1559) actually proceeded to 
Kyoto to pay his respects to the Emperor, and to claim his 
investiture with the office of Kwanryo, or Minister of the 
Shogun, who was then regarded as a puppet. This Daimyo 
of Echigo (1559) now received the name of Uyesugi Terutora, 
Uyesugi being the name of tlie Ministers of the Kamakura 
Shogun. In 1510 Nagao, a retainer and relative of one of 
these, had revolted against him, had seized upon that 
Uyesugi’s possessions in Echigo, and had rapidly extended 
their frontiers. By this date (1559) in mere superficial extent 
the rebel Nagao^s (now known as Uyesugi’s) Echigo fief had 
become the greatest in Japan. In pressing onwards towards 
the South, Nagao (or Uyesugi) had come into conflict with 
two other great families, who, however, were frequently at 
strife with each other. The origin of one of these is worthy 
of note, inasmuch as the founder of the house of the later 
Hojos was no descendant of the former Regents of Kamakura. 
In 1476 an Ise samurai, Shinkwio by name, had set out for the 
Kwanto with no more than six followers. With the support 
of his brother-in-law, Imagawa of Suruga, he soon collected 
a powerful body of partisans, and, having established himself 
as Lord of Nirayama in Idzu, he seized the castle of Oda- 
wara by a coup-de-main in 1495 and made it his head- 
quarters. On his death, at the age of 88, in 1519, he was 
succeeded by his highly capable son Ujitsuna, and he in 

turn by his equally capable son Ujiyasu, who defeated the 
c 
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Uyesugi Ladly in 1551, and Ruccessfully maintained Odawara 
against a siege by Uycfngi Kensbin nine years later on. 
Shortly afterwards the Hojos were masters of most of the 
Kwantd, where Kamakura, tlie capital of the Ashikagas, had 
meanwhile dwindled to a fishing-village. Even by 1540 the 
Hojos w(Te in a position to maintain themselves against such 
formidable rivals as Imagawa, Uyesugi, and Satomi, who then 
was all-]K)werful in the- peninsular stretch between the Gulf of 
Yedo and the Pacific Ocean. But in the mountainous ])rovince 
of Kai, immediately behind Fuji-san, the Hojo had to deal with 
an antagonist more to be dreaded than any of these. There the 
Takeda stock had been settled for centuries, and in 1538, when 
the old Daimyo’s second son, who under the name of Shin gen 
had been made a Buddhist acolyte sorely against his will, 
escaped from the monastery, deposed his father, and set aside his 
elder brother, the fief passed into the hands of a ruler and a 
soldier of consummate ability. If the contest had lain between 
the Hdjo and him alone it would have gone but ill with the 
merchant-lords of Odawara. But fortunately for them, Takeda 
“Shingen” during ne^irly the whole of his thirty-four years of 
rule was at strife either with his neighbours in the south or with 
Uyesugi in the north. As commanders, both these chiefs, Takeda 
Shingen and Uyesugi Kenshin, appear to have been possessed 
of something like real military genius ; and in the campaigns 
of the equal war they waged against each other for years for the 
possession of Shi nano the strategy and the general conduct of 
operations have commanded the admiration of successive genera- 
tions of military critics. But if they were equals in soldiership 
Takeda was far superior to Uyesugi as an administrator. 
Among the peasants of Echigo there is now no remembrance 
of Uyesugi Kenshin whatsoever ; to the present day the farmers 
of Kai speak of Takeda — “ Shingen-Ko,” Prince Shingen, they 
call him — with affectionate respect and reverence. The system 
of administration he devised for his fi<‘f was so excellent that it 
is said to have been minutely studied by lyeyasu, the founder of 
the Tokugawa Shdgunate, to have served him as a mcxlcl for his 
own domains, and to have been carefully preserved within the 
limits of Kai even down to the Kevolution of 1868. It is perhaps 
possible that if there had been no Uyesugi Kenshin to fall uj)on 
his rear whenever he essayed to deal with Imagawa and Hojo, 
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Takeda Shingen might have proved not unequal to the task of 
unifying and pacifying tlic Empire. And of all the four great 
feudatories in Central and Eastern Japan from whom some such 
effort might have been expected shortly after 1540 a.d., he, and 
he alone, had the combination of qualities such a gigantic 
undertaking demanded. That Imagawa who set out for Kyoto 
with a force of some 40,000 men and was overthrown by 
Nobunaga at Okehazama in 1560, w^as no great captain and no 
great statesman. Hojo Ujiyasa was a bold captain, and a man of 
no small political ability ; but there is nothing recorded of him to 
justify tlie Ixjlief that he was cajjable of the work Nobunaga 
achieved. Uyesugi of Echigo was a dashing soldier, indeed — 
possibly even a great captain ; but for the task of the permanent 
reorganisation of the distracted Empire his talents were unequal, 
for that task w^as one demanding the exercise of something much 
higher than mere military talent. 

Withal, however, to any Japanese patriot with sufficient 
insight to perceive the only remedy that could save the Empire 
from anarchy, if not from dissolution, the prospect in this 
year of 1540 a.d. must have been a gloomy one. But 
the darkest hour precedes the dawn. Already seven years 
before, Oda Nobunaga, who was to bear the burden and the heat 
of the day as the pioneer in the herculean task of unifying the 
Empire, had been born ; two years later Hideyoshi, who was to 
carry the work to completion, saw the light; and in two years 
from that date Tokugawa lyeyasu, who was destined to consolidate 
the results of the efforts of his two illustrious predecessors, came 
into the world. 

The first and third of these great men, although of ancient 
and honourable lineage, were certainly neither of those who 
were born great nor who had greatness thrust upon them. Oda 
Nobunaga was the son of a small baron in Owari, who, with his 
roughly-built castle of Kiyosu, was lord of no more than four 
small districts in that province ; while Tokugawa lyeyasu was 
merely a comparatively insignificant sub-feudatory of that 
Imagawa, Daimyo of Mikawa, Totomi, and Suniga, who in 1560 
had his march upon Kyoto so summarily arrested by Nobunaga 
not far from Okehazama. As n^gards Nobunaga, he was of 
old Taira stock, being able to trace his lineage back for some four 
or five centuries; while lyeyasu, as a descendant of the great 
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rival warlike house of Minamoto, was by birth eligible for the 
Shogunate, provided by achievement he could ever conquer all 
that stood between him and the office. The second, and the 
greatest of this great trio, Hideyoshi, was merely a peasant's son. 
When he attained to a com])letc mastery over the Empire, 
fantastic genealogies were devised for him in plenty, and within 
thirty years after his death the purveyal of the most wonderful 
of apocryphal bib-and-porringer biogra])hies for his early and 
mysterious years was proving a rich source of wealth to im- 
pecunious penmen blessed with an unscnipulous conscience and 
a picturasque and popular style. 

In 1540 A.D., tlien, the Empire of Japan was mostly a 
weltering chaos of warring feudal atoms — atoms in certain 
quarters, however, integrated into not inconsiderable masses 
which could boast of a fair amount of cohesion and stability. 
The feudatories and the warrior-class in general had passed 
completely out of the control of the Shogun, who was supposed 
to be their head as well as the protector and the servant of the 
Emperor. That Shogun had become a mere puppet ; and if he 
was not summarily and unceremoniously brushed aside, it was 
merely because the striving feudatories around the capital aimed 
at legitimising their wars with their neighbours and their 
conquests by obtaining his (the Shogun’s) commission. With 
the Emperor’s “protector” brought to such low estate, it fared 
but ill with the Sovereign himself. For years the lands appro- 
priated to defray the civil list had produced nothing, and on more 
than one occasion the Court had found itself face to face with 
virtual starvation. Most of the Court nobles had withdrawn and 
accepted hospitality from one or other of the provincial territorial 
lords; in several cases, like that of Kitabatake in Ise, of Ichijo 
in South-west Shikoku, and of Aneuokoji in Hida, they had 
become territorial lords themselves. Yet during all this time, 
though powerless, poverty-stricken, and utterly secluded from the 
world — k*tween 1521 and 1.587 the Sovereign made not one 
single public appearance — the Emperor still continued to be the 
fountain of honour. When the centralised civil administration 
had ken established in the seventh century, every official — from 
the Ministers down to the lowest clerks — obtained a certain 
rank, and it was in accordance with this rank that all questions 
of precedence at Court were settled. Although the Cabinet with 
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its eight subordinate Boards had centuries before lost every 
vestige of its power, yet its ranks and titles still existed, and it 
was a prime object among the feudatories to obtain these empty 
honours. As a matter of fact, it was still upon the Kug^ or 
Court nobles that they were bestowed ; and the poorest Court 
noble invested with one of them would look upon most of the 
greatest feudatories with contempt. Certain of the feudatories, 
indeed, had possessed this Court rank for generations — ever since 
the provincial administration had passed out of the hands of 
civilians appointed from Kyoto. The military men who had 
thrust the civilians aside assumed the official titles which were 
attached to their posts, holding them at first merely during their 
tenure of office. But as time went on the duties of these posts 
became nominal merely, just as was the case with all the offices 
in the old civil central ised government), the military governor 
became a feudal lord, and the titles were transmitted to his 
heirs. 


10 These Court titles, which were objects of the eager ambition of even the 
most powerful of the Duiinyo or great feudatories, must be sharply distinguished 
from tlie territorial titles which the Daimyo assumed themselves and even 
bestowed upon their retainers without any reference to the Emperor whatsoever. 
These territorial titles consisted of the word Kami (Warden) joined to the name 
of a province, and originally, us was the case with many family names, referred 
to the territory which its bearer actually held. But by the middle of the 
sixteenth century we find retainers of a Daimyo who owned no more than a 

J wrtion of the province of Mino bearing the titles of lyo-no-kami and Iga-no- 
cami (Warden of lyo and Warden of Iga) — provinces with the lordship or 
ailministration of whicli they had no more to do than they had with those of 
the moon. At this time there may kive been some score or two of similar 
“Wardens of lyo” and “Wardens of Iga” to be found in the various tiefs in 
Japan. 

All Daimyo had some such territorial title, and some Daimyo had a Court 
title brides. In such cases, if the two titles were used, the Court title always 
came first: in many instances it alone was used, and the territorial title virtually 
suporessed. 

In the use of these titles to designate their holders, the foreign student of 
Japanese history finds a CTeat— though not the greatest — source of confusion. 
A mfin known at first by a territorial title might attain a Court title, and 
henceforth be generally referred to under it. Nor is thb all. Besides Cotyrt^ 
titles there were Court ranks — thirty of them, twenty-nine for the living a^^ 
one for the dead. Promotions in these ranks were not infrequent; and hence, 
unless the student keeps keenly on tlie alert, he is apt to imagine that a new 
character has been introduced upon the stage, whereas he is dealing merely with 
an old character with a new name. 

But even this is by no means the whole of the difficulty. -Men of the 
waiTior class, apart from titles, bore two names — a family and a personal, of 
which, contrary to W^tem usage, the family name comes first. Tons “Toku- 
jwwa lyeyasu ” according to the European fashion would appear as lyeyasu 
rokiigawa. In Japanese histories, after a first mention of the two names in 
• i ’ii cominon to make use of the personal name only sul^equently ; although, 
*pdeed, sometimes the family name alone crops up in lieu of the personal. 
And then in the coume of his life a mmurai would change possiblv his personal 
name three or four times; possibly his family name, or possibly both his 
personal and his family as often or even oftener 1 

The case of Ilideyoshi may serve as an illustratioa of the difficulty, or rather 
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However, it muRt never be forgotten that the most powerless 
and the most poverty-stricken Kugi or Court nobles (the great 
majority of wliom, by the way, could have met an armed foot-pad 
at any hour with the greatest of equanimity),^ ^ by far out- 
ranked a Daimyo with three or even lialf-a-score of j)rovince8 in 
fee, if he were destitute of a title and of rank conferred by 


of these difficulties. When he first appears upon the scene he has no family 
name— only a personal one, Tokichiro. By-and-bye he assumes a family name, 
and becomes Kinosliita Tokichiro. At the age of 26 he changes his personal 
name of Tokichiro to Hideyoshi, and it is by this personal name that he is 
best known. Later on he altered his family name of Kinoshita to Hashiba, 
and in 1585 he obtained from the Emperor a patent of the family name of 
Toyotomi. Henceforth his plain name (or names) was (or were) Toyotomi 
Hidevoshi. But from 1585 to 1592 he appears in. history as the Kwanbaku 
fOimbacundono of the Jesuits) or Regent, a Court title he had then extorted 
rrom the Emperor ; and from 1592 down to his death in 1598 as the Taiko or 
Taikosama, an honorary title given to a retired Kvioiibaku (Regent). As if all 
this were not enough, for nearly a dozen years previous to 1585 he was also 
known by his territorial title of Chikuzen-no>kami (Warden of Chikuzen), a 
province m which he never had set foot at the time. 

In this volume, what is aimed at before all things is to keep the identity of the 
chief actors perfectly clear and distinct. Titles have indeed been used where they 
would be likely to occasion no concision. But in most cases the simplest persond 
name — Nobunaga, Ilidoyoshi, lyeyasu ; in stmie cases the /amt/y name — Ishida, 
Konishi, Ukida; in others both names combined — Kato Yoshiaki — have been 
adopted. Clearness must count for more than a pedantic accuracy where the 
claims of both cannot be satisfied. Such a course has been deliberately — and 
perhap perversely and sinfully— adopted as the result of a somewhat dour 
experience. In the missionary letters between 1590 and 1618 we meet with 
frequent mention of a mysterious “ Jecundono.” Who could detect, under this 
odd guise, that Hosokawa who played such an important part just before tlie 
great battle of Sekigahara in 1600 A.D.? Yet the “Jecundono'' and Hosokawa 
are identical, for Hosokawa’s territorial title was Etchiu-no>kami, and the Jesuits 
often use “tono” or “dono” instead of kami, while “Etchiu-no” appears as 
“ Jecun ” or “ Yetsun.” To establish this very simple identification took some 
little time, which might have been more profitably employed otherwise. 

Again, this very word kami is also a source of confusion. Besides its use as a 
mere territorial title, it is used as a Court title in three diflerent senses (see 
Dickson's Japan, pp. 292-.3). 

As regards the representation of the sounds of Japanese names by Roman 
letters, nothing beyond an improximate accuracy can be attained. The common 
system of the Bomaji Kai (Iwiman Alphabet Association) has been followed, and 
according to it the consonants are to be pronounced as in English, the vowels as in 
Italian. To the general rule that there are no silent vowels in Japanese trans- 
literated according to this system, the only exception is that a short final “ u ” is 
often so very short that it is almost inaudible. “ lyeyasu,” for example, might 
almost be written “ lycyas ” or “ lyeyass,” Of course “ Date," the family name 
of the Daimyo of Sendai, must not be pronounced as the English word “ date " is 
pronounced, but as a dissyllable, “ Dah-tay.” As regards Japanese nouns appear- 
ing in the text, when plural, they have sometimes got the additional “ s " and 
sometimes they have not. What has been aimed at above all things is mere 
clearness. The spelling of Elizabetlian and Jacobean times was not altogether 
quite consistent with itself ; yet such a writer os Saris, for example, cannot be 
accused of the exasperating vices of obscurity and confusion. 

Perhaps it may be well here to advert to another seeming piece of carelessness 
to be met with in the subsequent chapters. Prince" in Japanese history means 
UKoally a Prince of the Imperial House. However, in this volume the term 
Prince when used is invariably convertible with Daimyo or the heir of a 
D^myo, the Daimyos being those chiefs of fiefs whom the missionary writers 
dignify with the royal title of “ King.” No confusion can jH)8sibly result from 
th», however, inasmuch as during the whole century the volume treats of no 
Prince of the Blood played any conspicuous part iu the history of the Empire. 

11 CkrUabU vacim coram UUrom vUUor” 
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Imperial patent. And many of tlie Daimyo had no Court rank 
at all ; few of them stood higher than the first sub-division of the 
fourth grade ; while the Shogun himself, the head of the BuU or 
military class, was elevated from one rank to another by favour 
of the Emperor, at times not rising higher than the first 
sub-division of the second class (for the living). The Shogun, 
it must be remarked, was commonly called Emperor” by the 
missionaries, and by the Dutch and English merchants in Japan 
in the early years of the sixteenth century ; while the real 
Emperor they styled the Dairi,” and to the Dairi they some- 
times referred contemptuously enough as this Prince ” ! It 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that to the poorest and the 
most abject and wretched of the Court nobles, every one not 
invested with Court rank or a Court title was merely so much 
indiscriminate common clay. 

Yet one other point must be dwelt upon with some slight 
emphasis. In 1540 a.d. the demarcation between the samurai f 
or the warrior-class, and the farmer, or between the samurai and 
the artisan or the niercliant, was by no means a strict one. Any 
plebeian that could prove himself a first-class fighting-man was 
then willingly received into the armed comitatus which every 
feudal potentate was eager to attach to himself and to his flag. 
It is common to regard the two-sworded class ” as a caste of 
hoary antiquity. As a sober matter of historical fact, it was only 
in the sixteenth century that the wearing of two swords was 
confined to the select and privileged class of the samurail Down 
to the death of lyeyasu in 1616, in Japan there was la carritre 
ouverte aux talents ; and any man of ability and of mettle could 
then carve out a career for himself. A modern Japanese statesman 
has remarked that there has been no age so prolific (not to 
say so prodigal) in talent as the latter half of the sixteenth 
century; and he has explained this fact by pointing out that 
the real rulers of the Empire then were men of real genius, 
who insisted that the j)romotion of their subordinates should 
depend upon nothing but upon native ability and devotion 
to duty. In those days the rings and cliques, from the 
ascendency of which it has l)een the almost constant ill-fortune 
of Japan to suffer, were rutlilessly and remorselessly broken up 
whenever they made their loathsome appearance. It was only 
with the full re-establisliment of a ceritml milihiry government 
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in Japan that the caste system, which is commonly but 
erroneously regarded as having existed at all times in Japan, 
was, if not devised, at all events organised, by the astute and 
self-seeking Yedo bureaucracy. 

As regards this special volume, the clues to its structure 
are very simple and should be tolerably easy to follow. There 
are only two of them. The first is the re-centralisation of Japan 
under a military rule, while the second is the history of early 
foreign — Le, European — intercourse with the Island Empire of 
the Far East. On the re-establishment of this central military 
government foreign intercourse exercised no groat influence; on 
the progress of this foreign intercourse with Japan, the influence 
exercised by the re-establishment of the Shogunate with stronger 
powers than it had had in the days of Yoritomo, was at once 
strong, decisive, and — fatal. So much, one may venture to 
believe, will appear from what is set forth in the following 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE rOllTUGUESE DISCOVERY OF JAPAN. 

rpHE year of the birth of Mary Queen of Scots (1542) was an 
important one in the history of Japan. It was then that 
lyeyasu, who was destined to put the coping-stone to the cen- 
tralising work of his predecessors, Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, and 
to give the whole of the country a government under which it 
should be at peace for two centuries and a half, was born. And 
it was probably in this year that Europeans made their first 
appearance in Japan. 

About the exact circumstances of this European discovery 
of Japan there is unfortunately a good deal of confusion and 
obscurity, and various dates ranging from 1534 to 1545 have 
been assigned for it. However, it appears that that given by 
Antonio Galvuo (1542) was generally accepted by the mission- 
aries subsequently in Japan as the correct one. In the library 
of Ajuda in Lisbon is the unpublished manuscript of the History 
of the Church of Japan, composed by the Beligieux of the Company 
of Jesus who have been resident in that Country from the year 1S75 
to the present year of 1634, One of the authors of that work, 
as quoted by Father Cros, writes thus : — 

The first among Europeans to discover these islands were the 
Portuguese. After Albuquerque had taken Malacca in 1511, Andrade 
went to China as Ambassador from King Emmanuel in 1518. He 
then had knowledge of the Luchu Islands, which are a continuation of 
those of Japan, are very near to them, and, to speak correctly, belong 
to Japan, for the Kings of Japan come from them. But as Galvao’s 
book Doa varioa desciibrirneutos proves, it was only in 1542 that an 
acquaintance with the islands of Japan themselves was obtained. In 
this year ^lartin Alphonso de Sousa being Governor of India, and 
Francis Xavier arriving there, Antonio Da Motta, Francisco Zeimotto, 
and Antonio Peixotto went in a junco from Siam to China, when a 
great tempest (billed Tufao (from the Chinese Tayfum, or the Japanese 
Tai-fu, great wind) drove their junco for twenty-four hours on the open 
sea, and brouglit them among the islands of Japan : they landed on one 
of those islands, called Tanegashima, in the Sea of Satsuma. The 
Portuguese taught the inhabitants of the island how to make arouebusee 
{^ingardan), an art which quickly spread through the whole or Japan. 
A recollection of these three Portuguese, of their names, and of the 
service they rendered, is still preserved at Tanegashima. Femao 
Mendez Pinto in his book Flngimontos represents hi^elf as one of tho 
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three of the junao ; but that is false, as are many other things in his 
book, which seems to have been composed rather to amuse than to set 
forth truths. Later, another Portuguese vessel went to Bungo, as our 
Brother Yiofoken Paulo, a Japanese, writes in his MomgaJtari 
(Dialogv£s) ; and lie himself has told me of the fact verbally. In 
Bungo they traded with these Portuguese without a word passing ; the 
scales and the weights served as words. The Duke of Bungo at that 
time, the father of the Duke Francis Otomo (Yoshishige), who became 
a Christian, seeing the riches of the vessel, was minded to kill the 
Portuguese in order to appropriate the cargo ; his son dissuaded him 
from doing so, saying that such an act would dishonour him, being 
contrary to reason and to the sentiments of respect and benevolence 
always due to strangers. 

As Pinto ia frequently spoken of as the discoverer of Japan, 
it may be advisable to give tbe briefest of outlines of his story 
here, binding himself stranded at Lampa(ja(), and wishing to 
get to Malacca, in default of finding any vessel proceeding 
thither, he, in company with Diego Zeimoto and Christofero 
Borello, took service with a Chinese corsair, Samipocheca by 
name, one of whose vessels with three Portuguese on board 
being afterwards disabled in a fight with another jiiratical 
flotilla was constrained to make for the Luchus, with which the 
corsair was familiar. However, a tempest drove the junk 
considerably north of the Luchus, and she made the land at 
what Pinto calls the isle of Tanukima. By this he means Tane- 
gashima, the long low island, whose extreme northerly point 
lies some five-and-twenty miles ofi* the southern coast of the 
province of Osumi. Here the adventurers were welcomed with 
the greatest cordiality, the princelet of the islet according them 
honours that might almost be described as extravagant. Borello 
especially was overwhelmed with marks of distinction— -a 
circumstance to be attributed to the fact that he was the 
possessor of a wonderful arquebus whose performances excited 
universal amazement and admiration. This weapon, to his 
intense delight, was presented to the prince, who at once set his 
armourers to work with it as a model, and within six months, 
according to Pinto, 600 arquebuses were made in the island. 
In consequence of their original seat of manufiicture in Japan, 
fire-arms became known throughout the archipelago as Tanega- 
shima. 

Eeports of these new wonders in the little island spread 
fast and spread far. The hyj)ochondriac J^rince of Bungo, who 
was the uncle, father-in-law, and feudal superior of the niler 
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of Tanegashima, sent for one of the Portuguese; and as the 
princelet was utterly averse to parting with Borello, Pinto, with 
his own consent, was selected to go, as being of a “ more lively 
humour ” than was Zeimoto. Pinto’s reception at the Court of 
Bungo was most flattering, and the ultimate results of the visit 
substantial. His Highness had, for some time, to the great 
anxiety of his retainers, been the victim of a seemingly incurable 
depression of spirits. Pinto very soon succeeded in banishing 
the Prince’s melancholy, and at the same time in curing him of 
the gout. This of course served to procure the adventurer 
great credit. But his smattering of medical knowledge rendered 
him a still greater service. He had brought a matchlock with 
him, and his feats with that weapon excited as much sensation 
as Borello’s had in Tanegashima. A son of the prince, some 
seventeen years of age, got infatuated with shooting, and one 
day, all unknown to Pinto, he set to practising on his own 
account. An extra charge of powder produced a disastrous 
explosion, with unj)leasant results to the young prince, and 
Pinto’s life was in danger for having been the occasion of the 
mishap. But he was given a chance of binding up the wounds 
and curing the victim, with the result that the young prince 
quickly recovered, and Pinto’s fame as a leech got bruited 
all over the })rincipality. So that,” writes Pinto, after 
this sort I received in recompense of this my cure above 1,500 
ducats, which I carried with me from this place.” 

Meanwhile the Chinese corsair had disposed of his lading 
at Tanegashima ; and thither Pinto proceeded to take passage 
with his two companions for Ningpo. In this settlement the 
liveliest commotion was excited by the news of the discovery of 
Japan and the intelligence that a cargo bought for 2,500 taels 
had been disposed of for twelve times that value there. ^ Nine 
vessels were hastily fitted out and dispatched ; but of these 
nine eight foundered with the loss of 700 men, (of whom 140 

1 At thifi time it in to be noted that the Spanish and Portuguese ratio of gold to 
silver was ISJ to 1. In Japan gold and silver were then said to be of equal value, 
weight for weight. These metals were not currency at that date ; although there 
were indeed some gold and silver coins in existence, they were not in circulation. 
Copper coin was almost tlie sole medium of exchange ; if gold and silver were 
usea in payments they were weighed out in small quantities. In Japan, then, the 
precious metals were chiefly used to ornament temples and idols, for small 
ornaments, and to decorate saddles and harness, helmets, armour and sword hilts, 
and for similar purposes. It was only from 1686 that gold and silver began to be 
coined on an extensive scale, and it seems to have been the exigencies oi foreign 
trade which occasioned the new mintage. 
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were Portuguese, while the remaining one with Pinto on board 
reached the Luchus only to be wrecked on a shoal there. From 
the Luchus Pinto after numerous stirring adventures succeeded 
in making his way to Malacca, whence he again proceeded to 
Japan on Iward a vessel commanded by Captain George Alvarez 
(1547). 

Apart from the express assurance of the Jesuit priest 
just quoted that Pinto was not one of the three of the juncOf 
and that there are many falsities in his narrative, this tale of 
his must be rejected for various considerations. He tells us 
that the princelet of Tanegashima was then a feudatory of the 
King ” of Bungo, who was also his uncle and his father-in-law. 
Now as far as we can discover, Tanegashima was never subject 
to the House of Otomo of Bungo ; and at that date, as it had 
been for long, it acknowledged Shimadzu of Satsuma as its 
feudal superior. Then the *^King” of Bungo’s letter to the 
island chief is certainly peculiar in more than one respect. 
** Origendono, King of Bungo, and of Hakata, lord of the great 
House of Fianzima, of Tosa, and of Bando (i.e. the Kwantd)^ 
Sovereign of the small Kings of the Goto Islands and of Shimo- 
noseki.” When Pinto appeared at the Court of Bungo as 
Ambassador from the Viceroy of India in 1556,- the Daimyo of 
Bungo (Otomo Yoshishige) had indeed conquered most of 
Chikuzen, and Hakata was then held by him. But even then 
beyond the island of Kyushu he had no footing ; and the Gotos 
were not subject to him. But between 1542 and 1556 there had 
been a great expansion of the Bungo domains. In 1542, the 
year of the Portuguese discovery of Japan, the “ King ” of Bungo 
was King ” of nothing but the one single province of that name 
in the north-eastern corner of Kyushu. Again, it is tolerably 
safe to conclude that Pinto^s account of the mishap to the young 
prince, and his part in the affair, is not altogether correct, for in 
1577 Otomo Yoshishige wrote to Cabral, the Jesuit Vice-Pro- 
vincial, that “ at the beginning of the navigation from China to 
Japan ho had had a Portuguese with him for more than three 
years, who cured his brother the King of Yamaguchi of an 
arquebus wound.^^ Then the account of the hundreds of Chinese 
trading- vessels that hurried to the Gulf of ILigoshima after the 
“discovery” of Japan is absurd. At that date, as thexe had 
been for years before, there was a regular traffic between China 
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and Ouchi^s fief of Yamaguchi at least, and probably with 
Kyushu as well. The Chinese had been more or less acquainted 
with the existence of Japan for some considerable time before 
Pinto “ discovered ” it for them. It is rather strange to find 
Charlevoix, who devotes twenty-two pages to these fairy tales, 
remarking that it seems very difficult to regard all Pinto here 
says as entirely fabulous, especially if we consider he wrote at a 
time when several persons could have contradicted him. Now the 
“ Peregrin i^ao,” written of course before Pinto^s death in 1583, was 
published in 1614 — that is, seventy-two years after Pinto^s alleged 
discovery ” of Japan. And then, almost immediately, we do 
find him contradicted by the Jesuit historian already cited. 
This unknown author arrived in Japan in 1577, and enjoyed 
several years of intimacy with many of Xavier^s converts and 
with others who remembered the first coming of the foreigners 
perfectly well. Elsewhere, speaking of the Peregriniyao,” 
Charlevoix says : Pinto there gives us to understand that he had 
been three times in Japan, and he claims even to have discovered 
it. It is certain that he was with Xavier at the Court of the 
King of Bungo (September to November 1551), and it is partly from 
him that we learn what passed there. He was one of the witnesses 
in the Proems of the Canonisation of the Apostle, and it is this 
which gives a great weight to his memoirs, in which he makes 
no mention of his last adventure in Japan.” It is to be feared 
that Pinto^s claim to be the discoverer of the Island Empire of 
the Far East must be dismissed as one of his “ figments.” He 
was doubtless acquainted with the circumstances of its dis- 
covery by his fellow-countrymen and with certain incidents in 
the earliest European intercourse with the Japanese ; but that 
he himself was in any way either their hero or their veracious 
chronicler cannot be admitted by any one who takes the trouble 
to scrutinise his romance at all narrowly. 

When news of the discovery of the new islands reached the 
Portuguese settlements in China, the Straits, and elsewhere, 
expeditions were promptly fitted out to proceed to them from 
various bases — from Malacca among the rest. How many of 
these were set on foot during the next decade we are not aware ; 
probably enough there were many of them, but of seven we 
know for certain. In 1543, we learn from Japanese sources, 
the Lusitanians came to Bungo, and some of them were sent on 
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hy the Baimyo to Kyoto accompanied hy an officer named Saito. 
From a letter of Xavier^s (Novcmk'r .0th, 1549), among otlier 
things urging the establishment of a Portuguese factory at Sakai, 
we learn that before that date two Portuguese had seen Kyoto, 
which they reported to bo a city of 9(1,000 houses, larger than 
Lisl)on; and in an earlier epistle of his we arc told that a certain 
Portuguese had lived a long time in Satsuma previous to 1548. 
We liear of Capttiin da Gama’s vessel at Hiji in Bungo in 1551, 
of Portuguese ships at Hirado in Hizen in 1549 and 15.'30, while 
bef(n*e 1549 there had been at least three sejjarate voyages to 
Kagosliima, or at all events to Satsuma. 

These ventures have come to our knowledge mainly because 
they were all intimately connected with the introduction of 
Christianity into tTapan, and so have all been referred to in the 
early missionary letters, 2 and put on record by the historians of 
the Church. The story of the introduction of the new faith 
into the Island Empire is an interesting one; but Crasset and 
Charlevoix alike have sought to make it still more enthralling 
by reading between the lines of their original authorities in a 
somewhat liberal fashion, while in Japanese hands the tale of 
Anjiro has developed or degenerated into the legendar}% if not 
the fabulous. Those who desire nothing beyond a plain un- 
varnished edition of the matter will find all they need in the 
latter part of the first and in the opening two hundred pages of 
the second volume of Father Cros^s excellent book. 

As every one is supposed to know, it was Francis Xavier 
and his companions who were the pioneers of the many hundred 
Christian missionaries who laboured in Japan. The earliest 
mention we meet with of Japan in XaviePs letters is in the 
long one written from Cochin on January 20th, 1548. There he 
says 

While at Malacca I learned great news from some Portuguese 
merchants, very trustworthy people. They spoke to me of certain 

f reat islands discovered some time ago; they are called the islands of 
apan. Our Holy Faith, they say, could there be more profitably 


^ 2 In this connection the new doenments in Father Cros’s Saint FrarupU de 
Xavier, Sa Vie et m lAtree (Toulouse and Paris, 19001 are of great value to the 
historian. Besides the original letters of Xavier faithfully translated from the 
Portuguese or Spanish, Father Cros gives several other pieces of high interest. 
His extracts from Froez’s unpubliKhed JThtory of Japan, from the unpublished 
work of^ the writer whom he calls the “Annalist of Macao,” and from 
Valegnani’s two works on early Christianity in Japan serve to excite a keen 
regret that the whole of these pieces are not available in print. 
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propagated than in any other part of the Indies, because the Japanese 
are very desirous of being iiistructe(], which our (rcnliles of India are 
not. With these mercliants came a Japanese called Angero who was 
in quest of me; so that thase merchants spoke of me to him. Angero 
came with the desire of confessing to me, because liaving told the 
Portug\iese of certain sins of his youth and asked them how he could 
obtain pardon from God for such serious sins, the Portuguese counselled 
him to proceed with them to Malacca, w^here he would find me, and he 
did so; but when he reached Malacca 1 had departed for Maluco; so 
that he re-embarked to return to Japan. AVhen they were in 
sight of these islands (Japan) a great tenipest, in wliich they were like 
to perish, drove them back; he then resumed the way to Malacca and 
found me there. His joy was great, and afterwards he came again and 
again to be instructed. As he spoke Portuguese tolerably well, we 
could understand — I the questions he asked, and lie the answers I re- 
turned. If all the Japanese are as eager to learn as Angero is, they 
are of all nations newly discovered the most curious. . . . All the 
Portuguese merchants who have been to Japan tell me that if I go 
there more will be done there for the service of tlie Lord tlian among 
the Gentiles of India, the Japanese being a people of great sense (de 
7nucha razoii). What 1 feel in my soul makes me tliink that I, or 
another of the Company, will go to Japan before two yeai*s, although 
the voyage is full of perils. 

Tliis Anjiro, or Yajiro,^ a Satsiima man of some thirty-five 
years of age, t(dls his own story in a letter (November 20th, 1548) 
from Goa to Ignatius Loyola: — “Wlieii I lay plunged in the 
blind fog of superstitions in Japan,” he writes, fearing the 
hostile attempts of some upon my life, I had by chance fled 
for refuge to a monastery of the bonzes as to an asylum. A 
Portuguese vessel had put in to the same place to trade. 
Among these merchants w'as Alvarez Vaz, who was already 
known to me; and he on learning of my situation at first 
freely offered his services out of friendship, if I wished to depart 
with him. Then as his departure was likely to be delayed 
for some time by reason of his business not being completed, 
and as there would be danger for me in delay, he recommended 
me by letter to a friend of his, anchored in a neighbouring 
port, who was making ready to start. This letter I took there 
at once in the dead of night; and in the haste and confusion 
I mistakenly delivered it not to Ferdinand, to whom it was 
addressed, but to Captain George Alvarez.” His tale from 
this point onward has just been succinctly given by Xavier, 
the only points of interest therein omitted being that on An jiro’s 


3 Writes Valegnani: — “This Japanese is commonly called Angero; his true 
name was Yajiro. He then took the name of Anxey when, in Japan, in token 
of renunciation of the world, he cut his hair and beard, and ^ally at baptism he 
received the name of Paul of the Holy Faith.” 
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first visit to Malacca he was refused baptism on the grounds 
that he purposed to return to Japan to live with a pagan 
wife, and that after being driven back to China by the tempest 
he there met Alvarez Vaz, ^^who had been the first, in Japan, 
to encourage him to proceed to Malacca,” and that with Vaz 
he made his second visit to that settlement. On arriving there, 
the first man he met was George Alvarez ; and Alvarez at once 
conducted him to Xavier, who was then celebrating a marriage 
in the church. Eight days afterwards he was dispatched in 
Alvarez’s ship to the College of St. Paul in Goa, where he arrived 
at the beginning of March 1548, five days before Xavier, who 
had come overland from Cape Comorin. Anjiro was attended 
by his Japanese servant, while Xavier had sent still another 
Japanese with them from Malacca to be instructed in the 
College. There they were put under the special care of Cosme 
de Torres, who after ten years’ roving in America and elsewhere 
had entered the Company of Jesus shortly before. Of Anjiro 
in Goa, Froez, who had just then arrived there, writes: — Anjiro 
had a fine intelligence ; besides, he already spoke Portuguese,— 
at all events he made himself understood, and what was taught 
him he learned. When the things of the Faith were explained 
to him, he reduced to writing what had been said. His memory 
was of the happiest, so that after he had twice listened to 
Father Torres’s commentary on St, Matthew, he knew the text 
of that evangelist by heart from the first chapter to the last, 
as Father Torres himself records in one of his letters. Six 
months of his sojourn at the College sufficed for him to learn 
to read and write Portuguese, and there were few pupils in the 
house more capable than he.” On the Pentecost Day of 1548, 
Anjiro, together with his companions, was baptized in the 
Cathedral by the Bishop of Goa. 

Xavier thus had the means ready to hand for prosecuting 
the mission to Japan on which he had been meditating so 
earnestly. From his own letters it appears that he regarded 
this enterprise as an escape from the discouraging condition of 
things in the Portuguese Indies. At all events he wrote at 
great length to John III. about the conduct of his deputies and 
officers in the colonics, declaring to him that he was escaping 
to Japan, and that one of the chief reasons for his flight was 
the disgust and despair which the sight of the maladministia- 
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tion of the Indies caused him. In addition to this, Xavier^s 
opinion of the people he had so far worked among was the 
reverse of a high one. In a letter to Loyola (January 14th, 
1548) he asserts that ''all these Indian nations are very 
barbarous, vicious, and without inclination to virtue, no con- 
stancy of character, no frankness.” All this considered, it is 
perhaps not surprising that he pushed his Japanese project with 
so much earnestness and vigour that he was ready to depart on 
it well within the space of the two years he had allowed for 
the preparations. On the last day of May 1549 he arrived at 
Malacca in company with Father Torres and Juan Fernandez, a 
lay-brother of the Company, both Spaniards like himself, while 
besides the Japanese converts there were also a Chinese and a 
Malabar servant and a Portuguese friend of XaviePs in the little 
band. Before following Xavier and his companions on their 
adventurous mission, however, it is well for us to obtain a 
clear conception of the general position of the Portuguese in 
the Far East, and especially of their position in relation to the 
recently founded and organised " Company of Jesus.” 


The collation of Japanese authorities with the letters of the Jesuits 
and other contemporary European documents serves to show that native 
writers are far from accurate in the data they give regarding early 
foreign intercourse. In the matter of dates even such a careful and 
painstaking writer as Arai Hakuseki makes serious blunders. As 
regards the date of the Portuguese discovery of Japan, Japanese authors 
present us with a bountiful variety of choice. Some authorities assign 
1545 as the date of the occurrences at Tanegashima, while others say 
that Europeans had reached Japan in 1534. One Japanese statement 
is that in the 12th year of Tembun, which would be 1543 a.d., 
Portuguese who came to the island of Tak6, in the province of Satsuma, 
taught the Japanese the use of fire-arms. In the reign of Oki-machi 
Tenno (1558-1586) they imported cannon. We append three other 
Japanese accounts of this important event about which there are so 
many conflicting assertions ; — 

(a.) ** In the 10th year of Tembun (1641) a Portuguese merchant- 
ship drifted to the island of Tanegashima, belonging to the province 
of Osumi. The ship then entered the harbour of Kagoshima and 
at last reached Bungo. Otomo, the prince of the Province, gave the 
Portuguese a lodging-house in a temple called Jin^ji. From this time 
the Portuguese came every year to various ports in Kyushu, bringing 
with them various commodities. The natives were charmed by the 
novelty of the commodities, and so eagerly w'elcomed the foreigners in 
their ports that, if they did not come, they complained bitterly. 

“ Tokitaka, lord of Tanegashima, was strucK with wonder on seeing 
the Portuguese firing muskets, and was taught their use by the latter. 
The next year the Portuguese were accompanied by some blacksmiths, 

D 
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and they taught him how to manufacture fire-arms. Suginobo, a priest 
of Negoro, in the province of Kii, and Tachibanaya Matasaburo, a 
inerciiant of Sakai, came to tlie island and were instructed in the use 
and manufacture of the fire-arms. In a few years after the weapon 
was difihsed throughout the country. The Portuguese also taught the 
manufacture of ordnance to Otomo.” 

(6.) Professor Tsuboi says in the Sliigahi Zasshi (Historical Maga- 
zine): — “ Among the Japanese IxKiks describing the first importation of 
fire-arms, one written in the Keielio period (1596-1615) by Dairyuji 
Fumiyuki, entitled Nanpo-Bumhiu, may be considered to be the most 
trustworthy. In it is found the following account 

“ ‘ On the 25tli of tlie 8th month of the 1 2th year of Tembun (Sept. 
23rd, 1543 a.d.) a big ship arrived at tlie bay of Nishimura in the island 
of Tanegashima. The crew con.sisted of about one hundred persons, who 
were quite different to the natives in their appearance and language. 
The natives regarded them witli wonder and curiosity. There was one 
Chinese scholar called Goho among the crew. With this Chinese the 
headman of the village, named Ori-be-nojo, held a conversation, writing 
with sticks on the sand, and learned from him that they were merchants 
from Western countries. Ori-be-nojo then directed them to steer their 
ship to a port called Akaogi, 13 ri distant from the place. At the same 
time he informed my grandfather and my old father Tokitaka of the 
arrival of the strange ship. In consequence Tokitaka dispatched many 
small boats to tow the foreign ship to Akaogi, where she arrived on 
the 27th. The crew were given lodging at a Buddhist temple at the 
port. All the time the Chinese Goho acted the part of interpreter. 
There were two chiefs of the foreign merchants, one being called 
Francisco and the other Kirishita da Mota, They had one article in 
their possession which was about two or three shaku in length. It was 
straight, heavy, and hollow. One end, however, was closed, and near 
it there was a small hole, through which fire was to be lighted. The 
article was used in this way : some mysterious medicine wasf put into it 
with a small round piece of lead, and when one lit the medicine through 
that hole, the lead piece was discharged and hit everything. When it 
was discharged, light like lightning was seen and noise Tike thunder 
was heard, so that bystanders invariably closed their ears with their 
hands,^ On seeing this article, Tokitaka regarded it as a most ex- 
traordinary thing, but did not know its name or its use. 
Afterwards people called it “ teppO,” but I am not sure whether the 
name is of Chinese or of native origin. One day Tokitaka asked the 
two foreigners to teach him its use, and he soon became so skilful that 
he could nearly hit a white object placed at the distance of a hundred 
steps. He then bought two pieces, regardless of the very high price 
asked for them, and kept them as the most precious treasures of his 
house. He continued to practice shooting incessantly, and at last made 
himself so skilful that he never missed his aim. As for the manufacture 
of the mysterious medicine, Tokitaka had his retainer Sasakawa 
Koshiro instructed in it. He also ordered some blacksmiths to 
manufacture the tube, and after much labour they so far succeeded in 
their work that they could produce almost similar articles, but they 
did not know how to close one end. Next year the foreign merchants 
again came to Kumano-ichi-ura in Tanegashima. Among them there 
was one blacksmith. Tokitaka was filled with joy, and at once sent 
one of his retainers, Kimbeinojo Kiyosada, to learn from him how to 
close the end. In this way the manufacture of fire-anns was learnt, 
and in a year or so sixty or seventy muskets were manufactured/ 
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Professor Tsiiboi concludes that “although there are various 
opinions concerning the exact date, September 23rd, 1543 A.D., as 
given in this book, is tlie most trustwortb 3 %’’ 

In connection with this it is to be noted (1) that the Nanpo-Bunshiu 
was no contemporary record, it having l>een written more than lialf-a- 
century after the first arrival of the foreigners, and (2) that 1542 seems 
to have been the date generally acceptetl by tlie missionary writers, 
who were as a rule exceedingly particular about the accuracy of their 
dates. 

(c.) “The first importation of fire-arms to this country was made in 
the 12th year of Tembun (1543 a.d.). Before tliis time it is recorded in 
an old chronicle {Iniokv4aiheiki), that in the 1st year of Bunki (1501 
A.D.) muskets were presented by foreigners. But as powder and bullets 
were not presented with the fire-arms, and besides, none knew how to 
use them, the arms were abandoned and left to decay.” — Prof. 
Kurokawa, in his Kokmhi-an, 

[Since this chapter was written the first volmne of Herr Haas’ GeJ>chieMe 
des Chridentnma in Japan has been published. In this painstaking work will 
be found the most thorough collation of Japanese and foreign authorities for 
the date of the Portuguese discovery of Japan that has yet mipeared. Herr 
Haas arrives at substantially the same conclusion as Professor TMiboi. But he 
takes no account of the fact that 154‘2, the date given by Galvao, was accepted by 
the “ Annalist of Macao,” who had opportunities of sifting the evidence ot living 
Japanese who were already young men in 1542 or 15411. Although the event 
itself is important, and although it wotild be highly interesting to say exactly when 
it oix-urred, the exact date is of no very great practicjil consequence, for the matter 
of a few months backwards or forwards exercised no influence upon the subse- 
quent course of events whatsoever.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE POUTUCUESE IN THE ORIENT AND THE JESUITS. 

rpHE position of Portugal in the comity of civilised nations is 
now HO insignificant that it is somewhat hard to credit the 
assertion that some four centuries ago the little kingdom stood 
in the very forefront of European i>rogre8s and enterprise. Yet 
such is an undoubted fact — in certain sjdiercs of activity at least. 
In the all-important matter of maritime discovery, the Portuguese 
led the way with indomitable courage and perseverance for the 
greater part of two centuries. The chief impulse to their early 
activity in facing the mystery and lifting the veil of the unknown 
that shrouded the African coast came fron^ the lonely and 
wave-buffetted promontory of Sagres, on whose inhospitable and 
windy height the half-English Prince, Henry the Navigator, 
had reared liis observatory and established the school wlienoa 
proceeded the most daring and the most skilful seamen of the 
age, During the Prince’s lifetime (1394-14C0) the successive 
captains ho had sent out had league by league groped their way 
southwards along the African coast as far as the Gambia; while 
twenty-six years after his death, Dias, with two ships of 50 tons 
burthen each, actually reached the extreme southerly point of the 
continent. This point he called Cabo Tormentoso, but King 
John II., foreseeing the realisation of the long-sought passage to 
India, changed this name of sinister import to the euphemistic 
and enduring one of the Cape of Good Hope. In a little less 
than two years the King’s prescience was fully justified, for on 
May 20th, 1498, Da Gama anchored before Calicut. Seven years 
thereafter the first Viceroy of the Indies was sent out in the person 
of Almeida, shortly to be followed by the great Albuquerque. In 
1510 Goa was captured and made the capital of the Eastern 
possessions of Portugal ; shortly after Malacca was taken after 
a stout fight; while in 1512 the Moluccas were reached. Five 
years after this the Lusitanians opened up communication with 
China, Andrada with a squadron of eight ships being sent as 
royal Ambassador to the Chinese capital, where he received 
Imperial sanction for the opening of trade at Canton,— a privilege, 
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by the way, the English got only 117 years afterwards (1634). 
There the traders' headquarters were at first on the islands of 
Lampa 9 ao and Sanchoan; it was not till 1557 that they were 
permitted to erect factories at Macao. They also established 
themselves at Ningpo in 1522; and in 1549, when the Chinese 
fell upon the settlement and massacred two-thirds of the 
Portuguese in it, yet as many as four hundred escaped. The 
Lusitariians were also at Amoy in 1544, and we have incidental 
evidence of their driving a trade at other Chinese ports not 
specified in the Imperial sanction obtained by Andrada. 

At tlie date of the discovery of Japan (1542), from the Red 
Sea and the Cape of Good Hope on to a line 17^ eastward of 
the Moluccas the Portuguese held an absolute and undisputed 
monopoly of maritime trade. On all that vast expanse of water 
no other European flag was to be seen. It was in the following 
year (1543) that the Spaniard Villalobos, sailing with five ships 
and 370 men from Navidad in Mexico, endeavoured to establish 
a settlement on the Philippines, where Magellan had lost his 
life in 1521. However, this attempt was abortive; it was only 
from the arrival of Legaspi in 1565, and the foundation of 
Manila six years later on, in 1571, that the Spaniards evinced any 
serious determination to make themselves masters of Luzon and 
the surrounding archipelago. This foundation of Manila was 
really an event of importance ; the new city within a quarter of a 
century proved a rival to Macao, which had hitherto been the 
chief European base for the prosecution of the trade with Japan. 
As it was not till 1592 that the first quarrel between the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese over this Japanese trade commenced, it will be 
seen that the Portuguese held an undisputed monopoly of it for 
just fifty years. Although this first tradal difficulty between the 
rival merchants^ was smoothed over for the time being, yet 
within the next decade Manila was at serious variance with 
Macao over the prosecution of the commerce interdicted to the 
former, an interdict which the Spanish traders paid but scant 
heed to. There is no doubt that this tradal quarrel between 
Spaniards and Portuguese did much to impair the position the 
Lusitanians had acquired in Japan, for the jealousy between the 


r ^ Not rival Powers, for Philip II. of Spain had become King of Portugal in 
lo80, and the two Crowns remained united until 1640, the year after the expuldoo 
of the Portuguese traders from Japan. 
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Peninsulars led to systematic mutual slandering and back-biting 
which cannot have done much to raise the reputation of the 
foreigners in the opinion of the Japanese. 

But this was after all a comparatively small matter in 
itself J it was the importation of sectarian bitterness into the 
question that ultimately proved so fatal to the continuance of 
European intercourse with Japan. Of course the Spaniards had 
brought their priests with them to the Philippines ; the Agustino 
Oalzados had come with Legaspi in 1565, the Franciscans had 
established themselves there in 1577, while the Dominicans had 
appeared ten years later on, in 1587 (the very year in which 
Hideyoshi issued his first edict against Christianity in Japan). 
Now, in 1592, a Dominican had been dispatched from Manila to 
Japan ; and in 1593 several Franciscans were sent in the quality 
of Ambassadors.” The conduct of these latter led to serious 
misunderstandings with the Jesuits, who down to that date had 
been the sole and only missionaries at work in the country. 
From 1542 to 1592 the Portuguese monopoly of the Japanese 
trade had been absolute and undisputed ; for the forty-four years 
following the arrival of Xavier at Kagoshima in 1549 — that is, 
down to 1593 — the Jesuit monopoly of religious propagandism 
in Dai Nippon had been, if possible, still more unquestioned. 
This propaganda of theirs had been carried on in Japan, as it 
had been throughout all the East, under Portuguese auspices. 
Hence the invasion of Japan by merchants and priests from 
Manila led to an embittered and a complex jealousy — a jealousy 
at once tradal, religious, and national. 

In these last paragraphs we have somewhat anticipated 
events; the excuse for so doing is that it is all-important to 
grasp the fact that down to 1592 — possibly down to 1598 — the 
only foreign traders in Japan were Portuguese, and down to 1593 
the only foreign religieux there were Jesuits. To explain how it 
was that these latter came to occupy the privileged position in 
the country they did, it is necessary to advert briefly to the 
origin of that famous Society, as well as to a very remarkable 
chamcteristic of all early Portuguese colonial effort. 

The long contest she had had to wage with the Moors for 
her existence left an indelible impress upon the national 
character of Portugal — ^at least upon the Portugal of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. In spite of the undoubted possession 
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of great practical ability, the best Portuguese of these two cen- 
turies were above all things knights-errant and crusaders, who 
looked upon every pagan as an enemy at once of Portugal and 
of Christ. Such at least is the conclusion forced upon any one 
who has made a study of the records of Portuguese maritime 
enterprise from the days of Prince Henry the Navigator down- 
wards. For example, in 1438 Pope Eugene IV. issued a Bull 
applauding the past efforts of the Portuguese, exhorting them to 
proceed on the laudable career on which they had entered, and 
granting them an exclusive right to all the countries they might 
discover from Cape Nun to the continent of India. It was in 
consequence of the representations of Prince Henry the Navigator 
himself that this Bull was obtained. The language of the 
Prince’s application to the Pope is indeed remarkable. After 
dwelling on the unwearied zeal with which for twenty years he 
had devoted himself to discovering unknown countries, the 
wretched inhabitiints of which were utter strangers to true re- 
ligion, wandering in heathen darkness or led astray by the delu- 
sions of Mahomet, he besought His Holiness, to whom, as the Vicar 
of Clirist, all the kingdoms of the earth were subject, to confer on 
the Crown of Portugal a right to all the countries possessed by 
infidels which should be discovered by the industry of its subjects 
and subdued by its force of arms, and entreated the Holy Father 
to forbid all Christian Powers, under the highest j)enalties, to 
molest Portugal while engaged in this laudable enterprise, or to 
settle in any of the countries the Portuguese might discover. In 
return the Prince promised that in all their expeditions it 
should be the chief object of his countrymen to spread the 
knowledge of the Christian religion, to establish the authority 
of the Holy See, and to increase the flock of the uni- 
versal Pastor. The Bull issued in response to this application 
was merely the first of a long series that had the effect of making 
the Kings of Portugal omnipotent politically and ecclesiastically 
in the East so far as Euroj)eans were concerned. In the sixteenth 
century, without the consent of the Portuguese monarch no bishop 
could be api)ointed there, no episcopal see created, no vacancy 
in any see filled up. Furthermore, no European missionary 
could proceed to the East without His Majesty’s sanction, and 
even with that only in a Portuguese vessel ; while no Bull or 
Brief from the Holy See was of any effect in the East unless 
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it had received his approbation. In return His Majesty was 
solemnly pledged to protect and supiwrt the Holy Church in his 
Oriental possessions. This Protectorate of the Crown of Portugal, 
as it was termed, was annually confirmed by Papa] Bulls, in 
which stood a clause which annulled beforehand every Bull which 
miglit be issued by any succeeding Pope to the contrary. 

It must ever be borne in mind that after the discovery of 
India by Da Gama in 1498, the Eastern trade was always 
maintained as a royal monopoly, and that the early Portuguese 
discoverers were not, as were the English afterwards, mere 
traders or private adventurers, but admirals with a royal com- 
mission to conquer territory and to promote the spread of what 
was called Christianity. So much appears, for example, in the 
case of Cabral, who was in command of the fleet of thirteen sail 
that left the Tagus for India in 1500. The sum of his 
instructions was to begin with preaching, and, if that failed, 
to proceed to the sharp determination of the sword.^^ As for Da 
Gama and his method of propagating “ the true religion,^^ in 
spite of his well-deserved and undying fame as a discoverer, his 
career is a record of brutal atrocities that make one blush for 
civilisation, for religion, and for humanity alike. And these 
atrocities were all committed in the name not merely of religion, 
but of the only true religion. Indeed, generally speaking, of all 
these adventurers, with the honourable exception of Albuquerque, 
it has been truly remarked that it is impossible for any one who 
has not read the contemporary narratives of their discoveries and 
conquests to conceive the grossness of the superstition and the 
cruelty with which the whole history of the exploration and 
subjugation of the Indies is Btained. But at the same time 
it is well to be on our guard against stigmatising these chartered 
pirates as hypocrites, the most opprobrious of epithets that can 
possibly be applied to any of the sons of men. These pious 
ruffians seem to have been thoroughly convinced that it was not 
only their right, but their duty, to conquer and convert the 
heathen by any and every means whatsoever. Possibly when 
the keen-witted Japanese came to grasp the import of this fact — 
as tliere are grounds to believe they did — in the early seven- 
teenth century, tlieir expulsion of the foreign missionaries and 
their stern and ruthless suppression of Cliristianity in the country 
became merely matters of course. But of this more in the sequel. 
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Juflt at the time his subjects first appeared in Japan, 
Portugal was governed by one of the most bigoted kings that 
ever sat upon her throne. The zeal of John III. (1521-1557) 
had introduced the Inquisition into his kingdom in 1536, ^ and 
his zeal prompted him to push on the conversion of his Oriental 
subjects and their neighbours in the most vigorous fashion. To 
effect that purpose a strong, dauntless, and efficient missionary 
organisation was necessary. Not much was to be hoped for from 
the older monastic orders ; they had become so effete and such 
a scandal to Christendom that in 1538 a committee of four 
cardinals, deputed to investigate and report upon them, had 
expressed to the Pope its opinion that they should all be 
abolished. Now it was at this very juncture that Ignatius 
Loyola presented to the Pope the draft of his regulations for 
his proposed Company (or Society) of Jesus.” So, although on 
perusing this document His Holiness is reported to have ex- 
claimed “ The finger of God is here,” yet there was a strong 
opposition to the formation of any new organisation at all 
similar to the orders of the monastic system that many regarded 
as hopelessly broken down, if not actually mischievous. However, 
on hearing of the projected Company, the King of Portugal 
instructed his Ambassador at the Vatican to press it on the 
Pope, and at the same time to ask Loyola himself for some 
priests of his Society for work in Portugal and its Indian 
possessions. The latter request was attended to at once ; in 
March 1540 Rodriguez, the only Portuguese in the original 
company of seven that took the vow in the cry] it of Notre 
Dame de Montmartre in Paris in 1534, and tlio Spaniard 
Xavier were sent to the King. Six months later, on Sei>tcmber 
27th, 1540, the Bull Regimini militaniis ecdesicc was published, 
confirming the new Order, but limiting its members to sixty, a 
restriction which was removed by a later Bull of March, 1543. In 
1542 the earliest College of the Society was founded at Coimbra 
by the Portuguese king, Rodriguez being a])pointed rector. This 
establishment was designed as a training-school to feed the 
Indian mission, while, as a matter of fact, a seminary at Goa 
was the second institution founded out of Rome in connection 
with the Company. This latter foundation was one of the 

3 The first Grand Inquisitor in the Portuguese dominions, the Bishop of Ceuta 
was soon succeeded bj the King’s own brother, the Cardinal Henry, who was 
afterwards King of Portugal from 1578 to 1580. 
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earliest works of the “ Apostle of the Indies,” to whose career it 
may now be well to direct our special attention. 

On reaching the Court of Lisbon, Xavier speedily succeeded 
in winning the entire confidence of the King, and was very soon 
requested to assume the oversight and direction of the Indian 
mission that was so great a solicitude to His Portuguese Majesty. 
Xavier was not slow to comply with the request, and with four 
briefs from the Poj)e, one of them appointing him Papal Nuncio 
in the Indies, he set sail from the Tagus on his thirty-fifth 
birthday — April 7th, L541. The voyage was long and tedious ; 
it was not till the Gth May, 1542, that Goa was reached — the 
very time, by the way, that Charlevoix will have it Mendez 
Pinto was on his way from Tanegashima to the Court of Bungo 
to cure His Highness the Prince of despondency and of the gout, 
and to astonish him and his subjects witli the j)otcntialitie8 of 
the matchlock. Xavier remained in India, with a visit to 
Ceylon, till the autumn of 1545 ; on the 25th Septejnber of that 
year ho arrived at Malacca. Here he remained about four 
months, but his efforts were attended with comi)aratively little 
success, and just a few days before the refugee Japanese Anjiro 
appeared in the port in quest of him, he had abandoned the place 
as intractable, and set forth on a missionary expedition to 
Amlwyna and the Moluccas. During his first stay in Malacca 
Xavier took what his sincerest admirers cannot but now deplore 
as a regi’ettable step. He then addressed a letter to the King of 
Portugal urging him to set up the Inquisition in Goa. The 
request was readily listened to, although the actual erection of 
the tribunal there did not take place till 1560, eight years after 
Xavier’s death, and three years after that of the King. A 
knowledge of the functions and methods of the Holy Office 
would go far to prejudice intelligent Japanese against Christianity, 
intolerance being especially distasteful to them, and there is 
reason to believe that lyeyasu and his successor Hidetada, who 
dealt so drastically with the foreign priests in Japan, came to 
have no inaccurate notion of the functions and methods in 
question. Xavier was absent from Malacca some eighteen 
months. Some time after his return there in July 1547, Anjiro, 
under the conduct of Alvarez Vaz, arrived in the settlement for a 
second time on the renewed quest for the Apostle of the Indies. 
How Xavier received him has already been narrated. 
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T^HILE at Malacca Xavier was gladdened by the news that 
a Japanese King ” had dispatched a request to the 
Viceroy of the Indies at Goa for “ priests of his nation ” 
to serve in the ‘"King's” dominions. Who this “King” 
was is unfortunately not stated, and, indeed, there are 
several other points of obscurity in the story. Most probably 
the “ King ” in question was the Prince of Bungo. His 
Highness is said to have been induced to prefer his request on 
grounds that this irreverent and incredulous age cannot fail to 
regard as amusing. Some Portuguese traders arriving in one of his 
harbours, had asked to be allowed to lodge ashore, and all unknown 
to themselves had, by the orders of the Prince, been instiillcd in a 
house reputed to be haunted by demons of a most malignant type. 
For the first night or two the Portuguese had very unpleasant 
ex})ericnce8, the demons making them the victims of very 
rough horse-i)lay. However, the pious traders invoked the 
Saints, and had recourse to the use of the Cross, and thereupon 
they were left undisturbed, and the reputation of the house was 
redeemed. Asked about the matter by the officials, they told 
what had hapj>ened and what they had done, and the marvel 
their story excited ultimately led the “King” to endeavour to 
obtiiin the services of some of the priests of this new religion, 
so potent to cope with the spirits of mischief and of darkness. 
The story at all events would serve to show that Portuguese 
traders liad not been slow to make their way to the new 
El Dorado. 

However, Xavier at Malacca could then find no Portuguese 
vessel bound direct to Japan. But a Chinese junk was about 
to sail there soon, and in this junk Xavier and his companions 
took passage. This craft was owned and commanded by a 
certain Neceda, who had the reputation of being one of the 
most daring corsairs then making an honest living by piracy 
in the Far Eastern s(3a8. It must be remembered that at that 
time the condition of things in these waters, — and, in fact, in 
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most waters elsewhere, — was very similar to what Thucydides 
assures us prevailed among “ the Greeks in the old time,” when 
piracy was “an employment that involved no disgrace, but 
rather brought with it something of honour.” Accordingly, 
the Governor of Malacca thought it prudent to detain Neceda’s 
wife as a hostage for his good behaviour. It was perhaps 
well the Governor did so, for on the seven weeks’ voyage to 
Japan the honest corsair on more than one occasion behaved 
in a way that was the reverse of amiable. However, he 
did the missionaries no real bodily harm, and on August 
15th, 1549, Xavier and his friends stepped ashore at Kago- 
shima. 

Here Anjiro quickly appeared at the Prince’s Court, 
where he was questioned closely and exhaustively about 
his wanderings abroad and the state of affairs in the various 
countries ho had visited in the course of his travels, the 
Prince evincing special curiosity in the matter of the com- 
merce and power of the Portuguese in India and of the re- 
ligion they had established there. This intelligent interest in 
foreign countries and their affairs then displayed by his 
Highness is a trait of Japanese character that is especially 
marked. Almost every one of the priests and of the early traders 
who have left us records of their experiences in the country 
has either dwelt upon, or at least adverted to, the fact. 

Xavier had his audience at the Court of Saisuma on the 
29th September, six weeks after his landing. His reception was 
highly satisfactory, full permission being accorded him to 
preach in the dominions of the Prince. But the language 
was a difficulty; and over this Xavier’s complaint is piteous. 
It is to be remarked that nowhere during his ten years’ 
sojourn in the East did Xavier show any special aptitude for the 
acquisition of Oriental languages. His biographers indeed speak 
of his receiving the gift of tongues at Yamaguchi in 1551, but, 
apart from the fact that Xavier nowhere makes any such claim 
himself, the assertion may be dismissed with a smile as one 
of those pious and well-intentioned frauds concocted ad 
majoi'm gloriam Dei and the spiritual edification of the credu- 
lous. As a matter of fact, his two companions, Torres and 
Fernandez (and especially Fernandez), were much more proficient 
in Japanese than he. At the time Anjiro was sent to Goa, 
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Anjiro could speak Portuguese tolerably well, and his pre- 
ceptors there could consequeutly gather real profit from his 
instructions in his native tongue whilst Xavier had his hands 
more than full elsewhere. 

However, be that as it may, there were no more than 150 
baptisms- during Xavier’s stay in Satsuma, and for these the 
efforts of Anjiro and his two comjianions were mainly respon- 
sible. At Heshandono’s fortress [Froez tells us Heshandono was 
Niiro, Ise-no-kami, and that his castle was not far from 
Ichiku], some eighteen miles from Kagoshima, Christianity was 
accepted by the steward and some of the upper retainers ; but 
apart from these, nearly all the converts were peasants or 
workmen. One of the latter, Barnabas, the first man baptized 
in the principality, became a sort of body-servant to Xavier, 
and seems to have accompanied him in nearly all his future 
wanderings in Japan. 

The propaganda in Satsuma, meagre in results as it had so 
far proved, received an abrupt check in the summer of 1550, 
when the Prince issued an edict making it a capital offence 
for any of his subjects to embrace Christianity from that date. 
So Xavier and his two companions deemed it advisable to with- 
draw from the principality, leaving Anjiro in charge of the 
converts there. On their way they called at Heshan^s fortress 
and left with him a copy of the catechism translated into 
Japanese. From Satsuma they proceeded to Hirado in the 
north-west of Hizen, and here Xavier made as many converts in 
a few days as he had done in Satsuma in the course of a year. 
This circumstance, taken with all its concomitants, was highly 
significant, and its import, if not understood by Xavier at the 
moment, was soon fully grasped by his fellow- workers and 
successors. 

The simple fact was that in matters of religion the average 
intelligent Japanese among the upper class was an indifferentist 
—a Laodicean, or a Gallio who cared for none of these things. 
To liim a new religion was of far less consequence or interest 
than a new sauce would have been to an Englishman of the 
time of Voltaire. His attitude towards it, in fact, is exceedingly 
well indicated by Xobunaga’s reply to those who questioned him 
about the advisability of admitting Christianity into his dominions, 
—that the establishment of one more sect in a country counting 
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some thirty odd sects already could not he a matter of any real 
consequence. On the other hand, to any new ]>rocliict or new 
notion in the sphere of practical utility and to the advantage 
the country might draw from it, the Japanese mind was then, 
as it is now, keenly alive and alert. Hence every Japanese 
princelet was eager to sec the Portuguese', ships in his harbours, 
but he wished them to bring him guns and gun})owder, not 
crosses and missals — merchants and not })riests, unless these 
latter could teach his subjects something of real j)ractical 
consequence. 

Now, as has been remarked, l)efore the arrival of Xavier in 
IMO there had been several Portuguese trading venturi's to 
Kagoshima, and the Prince had Anjiro^s assurances that the 
presence of the missionaries would surely attract the foreign 
ships to his ports. Accordingly, when he learned that one of 
the expected vessels had gone to Hirado in 1549 and two in 
1550, and that the hospitality he had extended to the priests 
from over-sea had been profitless, his disappointment was keen, 
and the Church historians accuse him of allowing his resent- 
ment to disclose itself in the issue of the edict that practically 
put a stop to XaviePs efforts within the Satsuma confines. 
On the other hand, the arrival of Xavier at Hirado was honoured 
by the Portuguese merchantmen in harbour there with salvoes 
of artillery, and by other marks of profound respect from the 
traders. Now all this was not lost upon the keen-witted young 
princelet, Matsuura Takanobu, who doubtless was also perfectly 
well informed of what had passed in Satsuma. He promptly 
gave orders that the missionaries were to be listened to with 
the utmost respect, and during the ten days Xavier remained 
there he and his companions baptized over a hundred converts. 

So, to use the language of Charlevoix, Xavier, “ conceiving 
that if the favour of such a small prince was so potent for the 
conversion of his subjects, it would be still quite another thing 
if he (Xavier) could have the protection of the Emperors,” 
determined to push on to the capital. Leaving Torres in 
charge of the neophytes, he passed on through Hakata to 
Shimonoseki, and thence to Yamaguchi, then the capital of 
Ouchi (Oxindono), with whom he had an interview. As the 
town was a large one— in fact, although now with its 15,000 
inhabitants it is only one of those gossipy villages where eveiy 
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one knows all about his neighbour and his business better than 
his neighbour himself, it was then one of the most consider- 
able cities in Japan — Xavier resolved to stay there and work. 
A montlds sojourn produced little result, however, and so he re- 
sumed his intention of prcxieeding to Kyoto. Starting just before 
Christmas, accompanied by Fernandez and a servant, Xavier 
found the two months’ journey a terrible one. On more than 
one occasion the Papal Nuncio had to hire himself out as a 
baggage-bearer to mounted merchants, who kept him mercilessly 
on the trot, tearing his feet and the calves of his legs to riblxins 
with briars and bamboo-grass, while he was frequently denied 
admission to hotels and had to pass the freezing nights in 
outhouses or under the open sky. At Sakai he and his com- 
panions had to build themselves huts with branches in a 
neighbouring pine-wood, and the city urchins came and pelted 
them with stones. In these circumstances XaviePs impressions 
of the capital when he reached it were after all no great matter 
for astonishment. As regards Kyoto, over which Japanese 
writers have ever been wont to fall into enthusiastic raptures, 
and in which the stranger from afar has time and again found 
a subject for brilliant but illusive word-painting, Xavier and 
his companion found that its situation had nothing fine ; that it 
was far from the sea, built on a sterile plain, with high ruin- 
covered mountains behind it from which a snowy north wind 
blew ever cheerless and chill. ^ In spite of the fact that the 
subjective element enters largely into the picture, it is to be 
confessed that at the time it yet carried in it a substantial 
amount of objective accuracy. It was then the month of 
January, when at the best of times, with its penetrating cold, 
Kyoto is the reverse of inviting, and in the January of 1551 
the times at Kyoto and its neighbourhood were the very worst. 
Five years before, the Japanese records tell us, the city 
had been reduced by war and fires to such a state that it was 
impossible to live in it ; whoever did attempt to live there ran 

1 Yet even then the city was one of some 500,000 inhabitants. Writes 
Xavier: “Meacus (Kyoto) urhs olim fait amplissima, nunc propter nssidiias 
beliorum caluraitutes nmgna ex parte eversa atmie vastata est. Quondam (ul 
ainiit) tectectornm millibus CLXXX constabat. Id sane mihi verisimile videtur. 
Murorum enim circuitus longe muximam fnisse nrbem declarat. Nunc etsi 
magna ex parte eversa est, tamen domorum millia continet amplius centum.” 

Of Ymnaguchi he says : “ Ea urhs familiarura amfvlius decern millibus con- 
tinetur.” This would indicate tliat the common assertion that it then contained 
hidf-a-million of inhabitants cannot be taken seriously. 
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the rifik of being burnt, slain, or starved. The Court nobles had 
left, and had generally settled under the protection of some 
feudal chief in the provinces. Since that year the Shogun 
had been ignominiously hunted from the city ; the Hosokawas 
and Miyoshis had all the time been assiduously engaged in 
slaughtering each other, aided from time to time by the turbulent 
priests of Hiyei-san ; and a few months before Xavier^s arrival 
Miyoshi had fired the monastery of Higashi-yama and made a 
fell slaughter of its cowled inmates, ever ready to don mail. In 
such a condition of affairs Xavier found he could make no 
headway in the capital. Besides, his poverty here rendered him 
contemptible ; he could get no audience either with the Emperor 
or with the Shogun, and when he essayed street-preaching nobody 
would listen to him. After a fortnight, “ having learned that 
the Dairi was only a monarch in name, and that the Cubosama 
(i.e. the Shogun) commanded absolutely only in the Gokinai, he 
(Xavier) saw it would be useless to obtain from him (the Cubo) 
at great expense permission to preach through the whole of 
Japan, since he (the Cubo) was not master of it.^^ So^ bitterly 
disappointed in the expectations he had formed at Hirado, 
Xavier made haste to shake the dust of Kyoto from off his 
shoes; — as he and Fernandez passed down the Yodo in an open 
boat they chanted In exitu Israel 

Nine more years were to pass before the missionaries were to 
obtain any foothold in the Japanese capital. As a matter of 
fact, Kyoto and the Gokinai at this time were in a state of utter 
anarchy. The Shogun by no manner of means commanded 
absolutely in the Gokinai, as Xavier says he did. The Gokinai 
then was nothing but one wild, wallowing welter of confusion, 
presenting a marked contrast to the condition of affairs in 
Kyflshu, where the local princes mostly contrived to maintain a 
fairly strong and stable administration. If regard is had to the 
all-important matter of authority, the little princelet of Hirado 
was much more of a " king ” than either the Shogun or the 
“ Dairi then was, while the two great Princes of Satsuma and 
of Bungo were infinitely more so. Beyond the Straits of 
Shimonoseki, too, there was a vigorous administration in Yama- 
guchi, where the family of Ouchi, descended from a Korean prince 
that had settled in Japan in the seventh century, had been all- 
powerful for two hundred years. As already stated, Xavier had 
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spent a month in Yamaguchi on his way to the capital, and to 
Yamaguchi he and Fernandez now returned. 

On his previous visit Xavier had thought to make headway 
by placing his reliance upon the primitive simplicity of the early 
apostles, as he had done everywhere else down to this time. 
But his former experiences in Yamaguchi and his late experiences 
in Kyoto had sufficed to convince him that Japan was different 
from the Indies, or at all events from those parts of them 
frequented by Portuguese merchantmen and traders. Apostolic 
simplicity could not fail to impress the native mind when the 
natives perceived the extreme respect, not to say reverence, 
evinced by the most highly-placed Portuguese officials and the 
richest foreign traders for the poor and self-denying missionary. 
We have seen that the princelet of Hirado was very quick 
to grasp the significance of the honours with which the 
Portuguese traders had welcomed the arrival of Xavier at 
his capital in the preceding year. But so far at Yamaguchi, 
and still less at Sakai and at Kyoto, there had been no 
such object-lesson to smooth the way for the missionaries, 
and as a consequence the harvest so far reaped in these 
quarters had been but scanty. Having grasped the import 
of these facts, Xavier now condescended to make a sacrifice to 
the exigencies of the situation. He returned to Hirado for 
better clothes and for some foreign novelties to be presented 
to the Court of Yamaguchi, and when he again arrived there 
he tendered these as presents from the Viceroy of India and 
the Governor of Malacca, at the same time producing letters 
of credence from- the former and from the Bishop of Goa. 
Amongst the presents were a clock and a harpsichord, which, 
though of little value, were highly appreciated by the Prince, 
as nothing of the kind had ever before been seen in his 
dominions. A considerable sum of gold and silver was offered 
in return for the presents, but Xavier declined to receive it, and 
begged instead for permission to preach Christianity. The request 
was readily granted, and a proclamation was issued declaring that 
the Prince approved*of the introduction of the new religion, and 
granting to his subjects perfect liberty to embrace it, while an empty 
Buddhist monastery was assigned as a residence for the foreign 
priests. Their operations were now crowned with considerable 
success ; among the numerous converts they made in the next few 
months were some of “ high distinction ” in the principality, 

E 
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All this was in marked contrast to the ill-success that had 
attended Xavier’s first effort in Yamaguchi. In connection with 
this, it may be not improper to point out that the Prince of 
Yamaguchi was eager in his efforts to encourage over-sea trade. 
In 1523 he had sent ships over to Ningpo, and obtained a patent 
from the Chinese authorities authorising commerce between 
China and his dominions.^ Knowing of the visits of the 
Portuguese traders to harbours of Kyushu, Ouchi woTild naturally 
be anxious to attract them to his ports also, and now, perceiving 
that by these traders the missionaries were held in the highest 
consideration, he would be all the more ready to give the latter 
and the religion they professed a hospitable welcome in his 
domains. 

The most valuable convert made in Yamaguchi was a young 
man destined for the Buddhist priesthood, who, under the name 
of Laurence, was received into the '^Company of Jei^us,” and 
who, down to his death in 1592, bore his full share of the burden 
and heat of the day in introducing the new religion into Japan. 
He was the first of the many JH})anesc that became Jesuits, for 
it must ever be borne in mind that the success of the propaganda 
in Japan was in no small measure to be attributed to the zeal of 
the numerous natives among the owners aposioUqncs in the 
country. 

In the autumn of 1551 Xavier felt that his presence was 
desirable in the Indies, and having received a letter from 
Captain da Gama, then in the harbour of Hiji, in Bungo, he 
resolved to take passage with him. So, summoning Torres from 
Hirado, and leaving him and Fernandez in charge of the Church 
in Yamaguchi, he passed over to Bungo, with four companions, 
and, carrying his valise on his shoulder, was met by da Gama 
some distance out of Hiji. While in Yamaguchi he had received 
an invitation to visit the Court of Bungo, and thither he 
now repaired, escorted by the Portuguese in all their bravery, 
and made his entrance into Funai (the capital) with almost regal 
pomp. 

At the date of Xavier’s visit to Funai, the House of Ctomo 
had been seated in Bungo for more than three centuries and a 
half. Its founder had Ixicn one of those Governors established in 

2 In the revolntion of 1551, when Ouchi was killed, this patent was lost, and 
the Chinese trade came to an end. 
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the provinces hy Yoritomo after he had been invested with the 
Shogunate in 1192, and was indeed an illegitimate son of this 
Yoritomo himself. In 1193 Otomo Yoshinao, who had taken the 
name of his maternal grandfather, was appointed Governor of 
Bungo and Buzcn, with the title of Sakon Shtigen, and in the 
same year another ill(‘gitimate son of Yoritomo’s was made 
Governor of Satsuma, and founded the great House of Shimadzu 
in that province. It was not until the close of the fourteenth 
C('ntury, however, that the Otomo began to be really formidable 
to their neighbours. At that epoch, Chikao, the ruling chief, 
was a man of administrative ability and military genius, and 
under him Buzem, Chikugo, and Chikuzen were constrained to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Bungo. On the death of Chik&o 
a succession of commonplace men administered, or rather mis- 
managed, the Bungo dominions, and the chief vassals in 
Chikuzen, Chikugo, and even Buzen threw off their allegiance to 
the Court of Fiinai. Thus by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Otomo domains and the single province of Bungo 
wTre synonymous. What had contributed to the decay, if not to 
the ruin, of the House of Otomo had been the fierce contentions 
regarding the succession to the headship by which it had been 
racked from time to time. On two occasions the father had 
perished at the hands of the son, and just the year before 
Xavier’s appearance the ruling Otomo had been done to death 
by some conspirators because he was endeavouring to deflect the 
succession from Yoshishige, the rightful heir, to a son by a 
favourite concubine. This murdered Daimyo was the prince 
Pinto would have us believe he cured of the gout and of hypo- 
chondria, and Yoshishige it was who now received the Apostle of 
the Indies with such extraordinary tokens of deference and 
respect. This young Daimyo (he was then twenty-three years 
of age) was the ablest chief the House had had since the 
famous Chikao. Even in the lifetime of his hypochondriac 
father his energy and ability had been of great service to the 
clan, whose boundaries he had extended by some successful cam- 
paigns in Higo. He had been quick to perceive the immense 
advantage of the arquebus and of artillery, and from several 
indications it may be inferred that the Bungo troops were soon 
well equipped with firearms. Young Otomo was exceedingly 
anxious to attract the Portuguese merchantmen to his ports, 
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and exerted every effort to cement amicable relations with 
them. In the lifetime of his father he had prevented the 
confiscation of a richly-ladcn Portuguese ship, and in gratitude 
for this the merchants, and especially one of them called Diego 
Vaz, had spared no pains in teaching him all the Western 
science they knew.* Shortly after his accession to the headship 
of the House we find Yoshiehige writing to the King of Portugal, 
and later on sending him handsome presents, while an envoy 
of his to the Viceroy of India set sail with Xavier on da 
Gama’s vessel. Now, since his appearing in the character 
of envoy from the Viceroy of India at the Court of Ouchi 
in Yamaguchi, Xavier had been a much-talkcd-of personage 
in Kyushu and Western Japan, and Yoshishige had made a 
point of ascertaining the truth about him from his Portuguese 
acquaintances. And be it noted that Xavier was one of 
those exceptional prophets who are not without honour in 
their own country or among their fellow-countrymen. By the 
Portuguese, at that time the most priest-ridden people on the 
face of the earth, he was more than reverenced, — he was all 
but worshipped. To the devout it may sound impious to assert 
that Christ’s entry into Jerusalem was a small thing to Xavier’s 
entrance into Funai, but a reference to the Gospels on the one 
hand and to Charlevoix on the other will show that the impious 
assertion is but the simple and unadorned truth. After such an 
object-lesson it would have indeed been strange if the astute 
young Otomo, eagerly bent on conciliating the good-will of the 
Lusitanian traders, should have failed in courtesy towards the 
grey-headed apostle of forty-five. Xavier, of course, put out 
every effort to convert his host, but the young politician was too 
keen-witted to compromise his position by embracing a “law” 

8 Charlevoix identifies Yoshishige with the joung prince who was nearly 
killed by the bursting of Pinto’s arauebus. From the summary of a letter of 
Yoshishige’s to Cabral given by Froez (1577) it becomes clear that this is a mistake. 
“ At the beginning of the navigation from China to Japan he had a Portuguese 
with him for more than three years who cured his brotlier, the King of Yama- 
^chi, of an arquebus wound. From this man he had kept on always cunningly 
inquiring about the things of the Portuguese and of India; and, above all, alx)ut 
the condition, the manner, and the mode of living of the rdiqieux. This moved 
him so much that, in order to ascertain the tr\ith, he purposely sent a gentleman 
to India twenty-six years before [i.c. in 1561]. The gentleman was converted 
there, and came back a Christian, and from him ho learned that what that 
Portuguese hwl told him fell far slmrt of the actual tnith.” Tlie King of 
Yamaguchi was Yoshishige’s younger brother, Iluchiro. This passage would 
seem to indicate that Pinto’s account of his first visit to Pungo needs to be taken 
with caution. However, we know that Pinto was again' at Funai during Xavier’s 
visit there. 
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whicli was as yet regarded with contempt and aversion by the 
gentry and the educated classes in Japan. There was no lack of 
polite and flattering speeches on his part; but it is tolerably 
clear that at the bottom of his heart he had not at that time the 
appreciation for the foreign religion he undoubtedly had for 
foreign fire-arms. Some seven-and-twenty years were to pass 
before this Otomo was to abandon his ''false gods” and embrace 
" religion.” Nor does it seem that Xavier made any very great 
impression upon the Prince’s subjects, for although we hear of 
him preaching in Funai, we hear of but few baptisms there. 

As regards the actual number of professed converts made by 
Xavier it is well to have accurate ideas. In Satsuma, where he 
tells us three times he remained for more than a year, he baptized 
about one hundred persons.** Apart from Anjiro’s own relatives 
and the few converts made at Heshan’s castle, these all belonged 
to the lower strata of society, with little or no education to boast 
of. The people in Heshan’s fortress, as appears from a subse- 
quent letter of Almeyda’s (1562), looked upon the crosses, the 
rosaries, and the scourge left with them by Xavier as so many 
magic charms for safeguarding their bodily health, and for 
keeping the devils at a distance. If one has regard to the claims 
of reason, to which Xavier and his successors keep on appealing 
even to the extent of being tiresome, the value of such converts 
as most of these Satsuma proselytes were cannot be placed very 
high. Yet these Satsuma Christians were of far greater worth 
than the batch of one hundred proselytes baptized at Hirado 
during Xavier’s short stay there in September 1550. In 
Satsuma the missionaries commanded the services of a competent 
interpreter in the person of Anjiro. His earliest work had been 
to memorise the Gospel of St. Matthew and to turn it into 
Japanese, and during the first year after his return to Japan he 
was much occupied in translating a compilation by Xavier which 
it would be interesting to unearth. This was an account of the 
creation of the world, of the fall of man, of the doctrine of the 
redemption, and the other chief points of the Catholic faith. 
One copy of this was written, not in Japanese characters, but in 

4 In his unpublished History of Japan Frocz writes : — “ I found at Hirado 
■ome papers in which Brother John Fernandez noted what passed at Kagoshima 
during the ten months they lived there, and I see that they baptized about 150 
persons.” Father Cros makes it tolerably clear that Xavier was in Kagoshima 
from August 1549 to September 1550, making, however, a journey to Hirado to 
get and to dispatch letters in 1549. 
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Eoman letters.® When the three missionaries left Satsnma their 
interpreter, Anjiro, was left there in charge of the neophytes, 
and as none of the three could yet speak Japanese it may well 
be wondered how it was they contrived to make about a hundred 
converts in a few days at Hirado. Writes Xavier : — “ None of 
us knew Japanese ; yet by reciting that semi-Japanese volume, 
and by delivering sermons (!), we brought several over to the 
Christian cult.^' Now, without probing into the honesty of these 
conversions, a cold-blooded critic may very justifiably question 
whether the converts taxed their reasoning powers to any 
headache-producing extent before they accepted the foreign 
religion. During his first stay in Yamaguchi the apostle 
had little or no success, while in Kyoto he had absolutely 
none whatsoever. On his return to Yamaguchi, when he 
was forced to make himself respectable and to appear as the 
envoy of the Viceroy of the Indies, he had a much better record. 
During this special period he made as many as five hundred 
converts, some of whom were sarmrai undoubtedly. These 
constituted the most valuable of his scanty gleanings in Japan ; 
for by this date Fernandez had begun to acquire considerable 
command over Japanese, and, prompted by Xavier, could engage 
in doctrinal discussions with the bonzes to some purpose. Of 
the three original Jesuits in Japan, this Fernandez was by far 
and away the best linguist ; when Torres went to Yamaguchi in 
September 1551 he composed the homilies, and Fernandez 
rendered them into Japanese, while it was Fernandez who 
invariably had to interpret for the new missionaries. As has 
been remarked, Xavier evidently never exhibited the slightest 
aptitude for the acquisition of Japanese, or indeed of any other 
Oriental language, and it is perhaps to smooth over this serious 
defect in a missionary that his biographers have trumped up the 
silly fudge about his receiving the gift of tongues ” during his 
second stay at Yamaguchi. During his sojourn in Bungo he is 
represented as having had numerous public debates with the 
bonzes) to a debate with one Fucarandono, reputed to be the ablest 
priest in Japan, which is said to have extended over six days, 
Charlevoix devotes as many as eighteen pages. Now it may well 
be asked who acted as Xavier’s interpreter on this occasion? 


3ee Letter vii. of Bk. IV. ia the collection of Tursellinus. 
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Fernandez was then in Yamaguchi, and Xavier had with him 
only two Yamaguchi samurai and two ignorant body-servants 
whom he was about to send to Europe. If he spoke without the 
aid of any inter])reter, it is much to be feared that he was but 
poorly equipped for discussing the most perplexing metaphysical 
subtleties with one of the first scholars in Japan in that 
scholar's own language. It may be surmised that in this special 
encounter the apostle^s appeal to reason was attended by 
anything but the brilliant results some Church historians would 
have us believe it was. 

What really caused Xavier' to be taken seriously by the 
Japanese was his knowledge of astronomy. This knowledge would 
now be regarded with an indulgent smile of pity ; the apostle 
no doubt plumed himself on being able to prove to the benighted 
Japanese that the world was round, and to give them a more or 
less plausible account of the causes of comets, thunderbolts, 
and showers.” But to Xavier this little pea of an earth of 
ours was the centre of the Universe, with the sun and the 
other greater worlds all circling round it for the express 
benefit of homunculus more especially. Copernicuses treatise 
on the Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies had appeared in 1543, 
two years after Xavier had sailed for the Indies ; and for 
venturing to question the old and orthodox Ptolemaic theory 
Galileo was to be haled before the Inquisition ninety years 
later on (1633), and tliere condemned to abjure liis deadly error I 
However, Xavier’s astronomical lore, such as it was, commended 
itself to the Japanese as superior to their own ; and, admitting 
this much, several of them reasoned that a scholar of such high 
scientific attainments would not be likely to be seriously at 
fault in the sphere of religion. On the other hand, many 
possible converts were repelled by the humane and gentle 
doctrine that whosoever had not worshipped the true God during 
his terrestrial life would surely burn in Hell eternally and 
for ever. This thesis was a terrible shock to the ancestor- 
reverencing if not ancestor-worshipping Japanese, and it was 
only a few of them that could be satisfied but not consoled by a 
revamping of the sophisms of Aquinas on the matter. How- 
ever,” writes Xavier, after informing us of the pitiful distress of 
the neophytes about this, in this evil there is this good, that 
there is hope that they will labour all the more on behalf of 
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their own safety, lest they too should be damned to eternal 
punishments like their ancestors I This special doctrine was 
a much more serious matter than was the contention that the 
Japanese should he contented with one wife — a contention for 
which the missionaries were pelted by the Yamaguchi urchins 
and hobbledehoys with stones and clods and sand and several 
other unconsidered trifles. 

Yet another impediment to the ready acceptance of the new 
religion by the educated was that the Chinese had evidently 
heard nothing about a creation of the world, or about a personal 
Creator. “ If there were really any one first Cause of all 
things, surely the Chinese, from whom they had adopted their 
religious systems, would not have been ignorant of it. For the 
Japanese defer to the Chinese as being first in wisdom and 
knowledge in all things, whether pertaining to religion or to 
the civil administration. Accordingly they made many inquiries 
about this first Cause, as to whether it was good or l>ad, and 
whether the first Cause of good and of evil were one and the 
same.”® This objection doubtless had not a little to do with 
XavieFs resolve to quit Japan and make an assault upon the 
Middle Kingdom. I trust to pass thither this year (1552) and 
to penetrate to the Chinese King. . . . And if the Chinese adopt 
the Christian religion the Japanese also will abandon the 
religions they have introduced from China.”'^ Accordingly, on 
his return to Goa in February 1552, he set out (April 25th) on 
that futile mission to China, which was to be wrecked by 
Ataide, Governor of Malacca, and by Xavicr^s own death on the 
island of Chang-chuang, not far from Canton, on December 2nd 
of that same year. 

Yet a third thing militated still more strongly against the 
success of the apostle^s efforts in Japan. As remarked in the 
introductory chapter, the monks in certain quarters at this 

In certain quarters in Japan there was still a more or less superficial 
acquaintance, not, indeed, with Chinese philosophy, but with the works and 
doctrines of Confucius and Mencius. Three centuries before this there had been 
a great development of thought in China, doing for Confucius and Mencius 
something analagous to what the contemporary schoolmen in Europe were doing 
for the Vulgate — expanding and elalK)niting them into a full and rounded 
system of plulosophy. But with the Teishfl philosophy of the Sung schoolmen, 
which was to dominate the intellect of Japan during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the Japanese as yet bad no acquaintance, and did not have 
any until forty years after Xavier's death. 

7 Of the Chinese, Xavier in the same letter says:— Magnitudine auteiD 
ingenii etiam Japoues ipsos facile vincunt.” 
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time held large fiefs and counted as something like first-class 
feudal Powers. Even in the ordinary secular fiefs their political 
influence was very great, for it had long been customary for the 
ruling families to make all the younger sons enter the priesthood^ 
in order to lessen the chances of those disputed successions which 
so often involved the greatest and most illustrious houses in 
disastrous ruin. The hostility of such a body would be a very 
serious matter, and this hostility Xavier wittingly and deli- 
berately excited, in spite of his early resolve ^^to enter into no 
rash contests with the bonzes/^ On amving at Kagoshima in 
1549 the first foreign missionaries had been well received by the 
Buddhist priests. This was nothing to be wondered at, for, with 
the exception of the NkhireTishiu^ none of the great Buddhist 
sects were intolerant. Teachers of new religious doctrines had 
often come from China and Korea before this, and had always 
been listened to with respectful attention, as Xavier was himself 
by the Abbot of the Shinshiu monastery in Kagoshima. This 
abbot and the other priests of the city are said to have spoken 
of the newcomers in the most favourable terms during the 
first few weeks or months of their stay in the place. How- 
ever, when it gradually became apparent that the foreigners 
were fiercely exclusive in the honour they claimed for their 
own God and his Saints, and were inclined to be at once 
aggressive and bitterly intolerant, these first sentiments of 
kindly regard and respect began to give jilace to others of a 
difierent stamp. From the letters of the missionaries we can 
infer that their interpreter, Anjiro was something of a fanatic, 
and, all things considered, it is not strange to find that shortly 
after Xavier left Kagoshima the Satsuma men thought it well 
for the peace and quiet of the clan that Anjiro® should also 


® Anjiros subf^uent career has been somewhat carelesslv dealt with bv 
llie Church historians. Bartoli makes him die six montlis after Xavier^ 
withdrawal from Sateuraa. Charlevoix writes: —“Francis charged Paul fAniirol 
with the superintendence of this nascent Church. Paul felt himself infinitely 
honoured by this trust, and gave up everytliing to devote himself solely to so 
holy a ministry; but God had not laden this fervent neophyte with so many 
favours m order to make an ordinary Christian of him. The horum excited so 
many troubles that they obliged him to withdraw vol\intarilv from his country." 

says in his in- 

publisM <( Jamn;_‘‘Anjiro, driven to this by misery, entered upon 

the W^utr of a Bahtn a ong the coasts of China. Tlie Bohan is only a pirate 
Who joins to outrage on the sea outrages along the coa.sts at the expense of grouns 
of rniiers or other poor people who have their dwellings there. Having wt out 
dv one of thew expeditions he was kill^. We hope that before 

dying he had contrition for hi8 sms. Nothing else is known of his end.” 
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betake himself elsewhere. Then, too, Xavier began to assail 
the morals, or rather the immorality, of the monks, and to 
denounce their superstitions and their chicaneries in the most 
scathing terms. In none of his letters does he say that he 
did so at Kagoshima, but at Yamaguchi it seems to have been 
his chief occupation and pleasure. At all events, the failure of 
the Portuguese vessels to appear at Kagoshima in 1550 was only 
one of the reasons which led to the proscription of Christianity 
in Satsuma. The honzeSf who had at first been so favourably 
disposed towards the missionaries, had gone to the Prince and 
clearly given him to understand that any further continuance of 
the Christian propaganda would be prejudicial to the domestic 
peace of his principality. At Yamaguchi we hear of Xavier 
** confounding” bonzes over and over again. From the converts 
he made he ascertained the weak points of the various sects, and 
devoted much effort to equipping these neophytes with arguments 
to employ against their former pastors and teachers. The town 
was soon a scene of confusion, and it is small wonder to hear of 
the Daimyo punishing some of the new-made Christians for 
their aggressive and disorderly conduct. The Buddhist monks 
might very well be forgiven for evincing no great amount of 
pleasure at this turn of affairs. What would have happened to 
a Buddhist missionary pursuing a line of action in contemporary 
Spain or Portugal analogous to that which Xavier pursued at 
Yamaguchi, and which most of the Jesuits pursued in Japan till 
Hideyoshi taught them to be cautious ? As regards the morals of 
the bonzes, there is no doubt that in many monasteries flagrant 
vices were rife. But then had contemporary European monas- 
ticism any cleaner record to show? The Jesuits never tired of 
denouncing what they called the superstitious practices of the 
Japanese. Any one who attempts to plod through the missionary 
letters very soon perceives, on the Jesuits^ own showing, that this 
is merely a glaring case of the pot calling the kettle black. 

While Xavier was at Funai there had been a revolution at 
Yamaguchi. Suye Harukata, the chief vassal of Ouchi, had been 
driven to rise against his lord, with the result that Ouchi was 
killed. The town was fired, and ''overflowed with blood for the 
space of eight days,” during which the missionaries, Torres and 
Fernandez, had to go into hiding. Suye, however, did not 
prosimie to establish himself as lord of the fief. He threw the 
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blame of what had happened upon Sugi, one of his own con- 
federates, and put him to death ; and, to disarm all hostility on the 
part of possible rebels, he became a monk. Still he continued in 
reality to retain all his power as chief councillor of the clan, and 
in that capacity he sent an envoy to Bungo to request Otomo to 
allow his younger brother to accept the succession of the Ouchi 
family, and to be installed as Daimyo at Yamaguchi. Otomo at 
first, for prudential reasons, refused his consent, but Hachiro 
insisted on going. Xavier, still at Funai, now made a point of 
obtaining a promise from Otomo that he would request his 
brother, the new Daimyo of Yamaguchi, to take Torres and Fer- 
nandez under his special protection. Otomo kept his word, and, 
before starting, Hachiro himself promised Xavier and the Por- 
tuguese that “ he would do so as soon as ever he set foot in his 
kingdom.” After getting settled in Yamaguchi, Hachiro, or, as 
he was now styled, Ouchi Yoshinaga, established the two mis- 
sionaries in a Buddhist monastery, and furnished them with 
title-deeds to paste upon the gate. This document is noteworthy 
as being the oldest of its kind, and also for another reason. It 
runs : — With respect to Daijoji in Yamaguchi Agata, Yoshiki 
Department, Province of Suwo. This deed witnesseth that I 
have given permission to the priests who have come to this 
country from the Western regions, in accordance with their 
request and their desire that they may found and erect a 
monastery and house in order to develop the Law of Buddha.” 
It appears from the last half-dozen word? of this translation, 
and also from the application of the term 8o to the mis- 
sionaries, that the new religion was regarded merely as a 
superior kind of Buddhism. The misconception was no un- 
natural one ; the two cults were exceedingly like each other in 
ritual, — the flowers on the altars, the candles, the incense, the 

rosaries, the images, the processions were common to both, 

while the shaven-headed missionaries from over sea approved of 
every one of the ordinary five Buddhist commandments, and 
made a point of copying the bonzes closely in their manners and 
way of living. Yet this misconception caused the foreigners no 
small annoyance. In Bungo, in 1553, we learn from a letter of 
Sylva's that the homeSj after being worsted in public con- 
troversies, having no other resource, loaded the people with a 
notorious falsehood, to the effect, namely, that Christianity 
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differed in no way from the Japanese religion. That was indeed 
dangerous. Accordingly our people, fired with zeal for the 
divine glory, addressed themselves at this time to teaching the 
people nothing hut the great difference between tliese two 
religions; that the Japanese law was based on nothing hut 
fables and falsehoods, whereas Christianity clearly rested upon 
the most certain principles.” (Again it may, be askeA how 
Buddhist ])ropagandist8 j)reaching in a similar strain would have 
fared in contemporary Portugal or Spain ?) Some years later on 
(Deceinl)er 1561), Almeyda, on a visit to Satsuma, conciliated 
the good-will of some Kagoshima homes, and they offered to 
accept baptism on the condition that they should still he free to 
officiate at the funerals of the princes and chief men of Satsuma. 
Great was their astonishment to find that the exclusiveness of 
Christianity could acce})t of no such harmless condition ! 

In addition to bespeaking the favourable regard of the new 
Daiinyo for Torres and Fernandez in Yanaaguchi, Xavier also 
sought an undertaking from Otomo that missionaries should 
have free scope for their activity within the bounds of the 
Bungo domains. The young ruler not only gave such an under- 
taking eagerly, but he also sent an envoy along with Xavier to 
assure the Viceroy of India that priests and merchants alike 
would meet with the warmest of receptions in Bungo, while 
he also at the same time sent a letter and presents to the 
King of Portugal. When Xavier left Japan on Noveml)er 
20th, 1551, besides Otomo^s envoy, he was accompanied by 
his two body-servants, Matthew and Bernard the Satsuma 
man. The former died at Goa, but the latter reached Lisbon 
safely, whence he was sent on to Rome. He shortly returned 
to Portugal, when he entered the Society of Jesus,” and ended 
his days at the College of Coimbra. This was most likely 
the first Japanese who ever set foot in Europe. Xavier was 
prompted to send these men to Europe by the fact that ho 
found the Jai^anese fancied themselves vastly superior to all 
other peoples, and that he wished to give some of them an 
opportunity of seeing for themselves “ the difference l)Ctween the 
resources of the Christians and of Japan.” He had endeavoured 
to send two scholarly bonzes, in order that Europeans might 
make acquaintance with a specimen of the Japanese intellect 
(“ nihil enim illis acutius aut prudentius ”), but, strange to say, 
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he found that well-to-do Japanese of good family had no desire 
to visit foreign lands.” He had been able to j)rcvail upon four 
of some quality, however (two of them bonzes), to go as far as 
India to examine the state of Christianity there for tliemseivcs, 
and these four were all baptized at Malacca.® Accompanied, 
then, by Otomo’s envoy and his own two Japanese servants, 
Xavier left Japan in November 1551, after a sojourn of 
twenty-seven months in the country. 


9 In the letter to Rodri^iez, Rector of the Collep^c of Onnibrn, rreomniondiiig 
M/itthcw and Bernard to liis care, there is a suinewliat reinarka}>le passage alK)ut 
the Spaniards and Japan. Xavier there requests Rodrignez to ask tlie King and 
Queen of Portugal to inform tlie Emperor Charles V. (also King of Spain) that 
he (Xavier) had heard from Portuguese in Japan that the Spanish ships making 
for the Moluccas from Mexico were wont to coast Japan, and that sucli of their 
ships as attempt to reach Japan i>eiish on the way, foundering upon the shoals 
which fringe the Japanese coast opposite to New Spain. The Emperor was to 
be warned of this, “ lest ships sliould be stuit from New Spain to seize upon the 
‘ Silver Islands,' for the ships will all infallibly peiish. For if they do reaeli the 
islands in safety, if they attempt to conquer them by force of arms, they will have 
to do with a people no less covetous than w arlike, wdio seem likely to capture any 
hostile fleet, however strong. Besides, this land is so waste and barren that 
foreign forces can be reduced by famine without any difficulty. Further, rouml 
these islands there are such tcnq>e.stH that the Spanish vessels are threatened with 
certain destruction if they have no friendly harlmur to retreat to. Again, I say, 
the Japanese are so eager for arms, that from tlie mere desire of possessing tlieir 
arms they will slaughter the Spaniards to a man. I wrote as much to the King 
some time ago, but ])erhaps, from press of affairs, the whole thing may have 
slipped from his mind. But to clear my conscience on this point, I would have 
you remind the King of it ; for it would indeed be sad to hear that many fleets 
from New Spain had perislied in the quest for the ‘Silver Islands.’ For 
besides the islands of Japan there are no islands in that part of the Orient with 
silver mines,” 
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CHAPTER V. 

KYUSHfJ AND CURtSTIANITY IN KYUSHU (1662-1582). 

liTERITORIOUS as Charlevoix^s History of Japan undoubtedly 
is in many respects, it is still exceedingly difficult to 
obtain from it any clear and crisp notion of the precise amount of 
progress made by Christianity in the Island Empire from time to 
time. In some respects his record reminds us of those earlier 
Books of Livy, where the Romans are continually winning battles 
against the Volsci and conquering and annexing their territories, 
without apparently advancing their own boundaries a single 
mile. For example, he speaks of Xavier having made 3,(X)0 con- 
verts in Yamaguchi before he left it in September 1551. Now, 
between that time and 1554 great progress was made, and yet we 
learn from a missionary letter of that year that there were about 
1,500 Christians in the fief, while when Torres was driven from it 
in 1556 the number had not got beyond 2,000. From many of 
the missionary letters written during the next quarter of a century 
a casual reader might readily gather the impression that the 
foreign priests had really converted a very considerable proportion 
of the population of Japan. Now, it may be just as well here to 
make some endeavour to obtain a bird^s-eye view of the general 
situation, and to arrive at some definite conception of the actual 
relation of things to each other. What the total population of 
Japan was at this time cannot be stated accurately, for there was 
no such thing as a census in those days. But working backwards 
from the figures of the Tokugawa epoch, and availing ourselves 
of certain data we obtain under Hideyoshi, and remembering that 
we have very clear indications that at this time population was 
pressing upon the limits of subsistence, we cannot be far wrong in 
estimating it at something between 15,000, (X)0 and 20,(X)0,000 
souls. As regards contemporary Europe, we find that in 1580 
the population of the dominions of the House of Austria is 
estimated at 16,5(X),0(X); of France at 14,300,000; of Spain at 
8,150,000; and of England at 4,600,000. Thus Japan was fully 
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as populous as the greatest European Powers of the time. At this 
date it is also somewhat difficult to say precisely how many fiefs 
there were in Japan, for the feudal map of Japan was then some- 
what kaleidoscopic. However, at the death’ of Hideyoshi in 1598 
these fiefs were one hundred and ninety-seven in number; and 
tliey were certainly not less numerous during the preceding half- 
century. Now of all these 15,000,000 or 20,000,000, it is 
questionable whether Xavier baptized as many as 1,000, while of 
the two hundred fiefs in the Empire he made converts in no 
more than four — Satsuma, Hirado, Yamaguchi, and Bungo, in 
the latter of which, by the way, there appear to have been h^ss 
than a score of baptisms. 

Now let us see how things stood a generation after this. In 
1582 the Annual Letter of the Jesuits was sent by the vessel 
that left Nagasaki with the four Japanese envoys to the Pope. 
This letter, written by Coelho, is dated February 13th, 1582, 
and refers to the state of things prevalent about the end of 
1581 — that is, exactly thirty years after XavieFs departure 
from Japan, This letter is unusually accurate, inasmuch as 
Valcgnani, the Visitor-General then in Japan, had spent three 
years in a minute investigation of the actual state of affairs. 
Writes Coelho; — 

“The number of all the Christians in Japan in this year, according 
to the Father Visitor’s information, amounts to 150,000, a little more 
or less, of whom many are nobles, since besides the Kings of Bungo, of 
Arinia, and of Omura, there are also many lords of different lands, 
who, together with their relatives and vassals, are Christians. The 
majority of these live in Kyushu, on the lands of Arima, Omura, 
Hirado, and Amakusa, where, with the others in the lands of Goto, 
there are 115,000 Christians. In the kingdom of Bungo there are 
10,000; in the KyOto district, with those who are scattered in the 
home provinces and Yamaguchi, there will be 26,000. The churches 
we have in those kingdoms where there are Christians, between great 
and small, are 200 in number.” 

Now, taking the inhabitants of the Empire at 15,000,000, we 
see from this that after a generation of missionary effort, no 
more than one per cent, of the population had been converted to 
Christianity. And with the exception of Bungo all the converts 
were in petty fiefs; over 100,000, or more of them, indeed, 
concentrated in two very petty fiefs, for later on out of the 
18,000,000 odd Icohi of rice representing the total assessed 
revenue of the Empire, Arima was rated at 40,000 and Omura 
at no more than 25,000 hihi, Hirado, where there were some 
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3,000 or 4,000 believers, was assessed at 63,000 hoha; and Goto, 
where there were 200, at 12,000 koku. Before 1579 the Bungo 
fief, extending over five provinces, had been one of the most 
considerable in Japan, but since the conversion and baptism 
of the old Daimyo in 1578, it had l)een stripped of all his 
former conquests and was now restricted to but a single pn^vince. 
The population of this province might amount to some 250,000 
or 300,000, but of these only 10,000 were Christians, and of 
these 8,000 had given in their adhesion to the faith since 1578. 

Yet, even so, 1.50,000 converts in thirty years constituted a 
wonderful record when we consider the small number of inis- 
sioTiarics engaged in the work. In this year of 1582 there were 
indeed as many as seventy-five members of the “Company of 
Jesus” in Japan. But down to the year 1577 there had never 
been more than eighteen of them, and down to 1563 no more 
than nine! The great increase took place between 1577 and 
1.579, when the numbers advanced from eighteen to fifty-five. 
Most of the new members came from India ; but a good many 
Portuguese who came on the Great Ship from Macao turned 
their backs upon commerce in order to enter the “Company of 
Jesus” in Japan. Of the twenty-six Japanese admitted before 
1580, only a few had been received as Brothers, for at that 
special period the Jesuit Vice-Provincial was very chary about 
entrusting the converts with any real authority. 

Having thus obtained a general notion of the measure of 
success that attended the Christian propaganda during the 
thirty years subsequent to the date of Xavier^s departure from 
Japan in November 1551, we will now address ourselves to 
tracing the course of events during that period somewhat in 
detail. When Xavier left the Empire, Torres and Fernandez 
were the only missionaries in Japan, and both of these were 
csbiblished in Yaraaguebi. On’ reaching India, Xavier had 
arranged to send a reinforcement to his former companions, and 
on August 13th, 1552, Father Gago and the Brothers Alca^eva 
and da Sylva arrived at Kagoshima. Here they were very well 
received by the Prince of Satsuma, whom they found eager for 
trade; but they stayed only eight days in the Princess capital, 
pushing on .to Funai, where they arrived on September 21st. 
They were immediately received in audience by Otomo, and 
delivered the presents they had been charged with by the Viceroy 
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of India, Fernandez meanwliile having arrived to interpret for 
them. In October they set out for Yaniaguchi, where tliey were 
received with great rejoicings by Ton*es and his congrega- 
tion. After celebrating Christinas Day with great j) 0 inp, 
Father Gago returned to Bungo, taking Fernandez witli him 
to serve as his medium of communication, wliile da Sylva 
was left to learn Japanese and assist Tern^s in Yaniaguchi, 
it being arranged that Alcageva should return to Goa 
to urge the dispatch of more missionaries to Japan. The 
mcssengcT caTried with him another letter from Otoino to the 
Viceroy of India, assuring him tliat “he would take good care of 
the Fathers who wire with liim, that he greiitly rejoiced in 
Gago^s presence, that he would do anything to pleasure the 
King of Portugal, and that he eagerly desired that missionaries 
should be sent, in order that as many of his subjects as possible 
should become Christians.” The Jesuits offered up many fervent 
prayers for the speedy conversion of Ctomo, for they assured 
themselves that on that depended in great measure the prompt 
succi'ss of their efforts in the Empire. Yet, much as he favoured 
the foreign priests f(»r the sake of liis intercourse with the 
Portuguese, when it came to the matter of the religion they in- 
culcated, Otomo showed himself exceedingly cautious. Prompted 
by the representations of Alcageva, and urged on by the Viceroy 
of India, who was charmed wdth Otomo's letter. Father Nugnez 
Barretto, the Jesuit Vice-Provincial, accompanied by Mendez 
Pinto in the quality of envoy, set out for Japan in 1554. It 
was only in the summer of 1556 that he reached Bungo, 
however, where he and the envoy met with a very honourable 
reception. Writes Barretto: — 

“When I reached Bungo I took care to see the King, and en- 
deavoured to bring him over to Christ by many arguments. But in 
vain; partly because from dread of his enemies he had betaken 
himself to a fortress for protection ; partly also because he understood 
that if he accepted Christianity there must be a change in his morals. 
In addition to this there was the suspicion that his subjects would 
not tolerate a Christian king and that they would kill him. But 
what chiefly held back the man was that he was given over to the 
Devil in that heresy which says that the soul perishes with the body, 
that there is no spirit, and nothing beyond what we perceive by 
sense. “ 

Barretto requested Otomo to arrange a public debate between 
him and the most learned 6oriz€« in the principality. “Which 

I- 
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he verbally promised us he would do; in reality, although we 
repeatedly asked for it, he did not keep his word. The bonzes 
are all related by marriage to the chief men in the kingdom, 
and are most hostile to us because we expose their crimes and 
their frauds to the common people ; and they lade the people 
with such lies that in these quarters there seems to be no greater 
obstacle to the Gospel.^’ Seeing that Otomo had just before this 
put down a rebellion in blood, that he was still apprehensive 
of secret disaifection, and that this sedition had been the second 
if not the third one he had had to face since Xavier^s visit, it 
is not hard to understand why he was not so very eager for 
public discussions on religion in his recently burned capital. 

At this moment, in 1556, all the Jesuits in Japan were then 
in Bungo, for Bungo was then the only phice where they had 
a church. Earlier in that year there had been a revolt in 
Yamaguchi against the new Daimyo, Otomo^s brother, in the 
course of which the town had been burned. Torres had escaped 
with his life, but a few days afterwards his flock urged him 
to withdraw, and he passed over to Bungo. Not long after this, 
in the same year, Mori Motonari defeated and killed the Daimyo 
of Yamaguchi, and assumed the headship of the fief himself. 
One of his earliest acts was to proscribe the foreign religion 
within his domains, and, with the exception of a visit of Cabral 
in 1574, the Christians of Yamaguchi saw no missionaries till 
after the submission of M5ri to Hideyoshi in 1585 or 1586.^ The 
Jesuits now in Japan, assembled in Bungo, were, exclusive 
of Barretto, eight in number.^ These were Father Torres and 
Fernandez, who had come with Xavier; Father Gago and 
da Sylva, who had arrived in 1552 ; Father Vilela, who had 
just come with Barretto, who during his stay admitted three 


1 Torres durioR his stay of five or six years had had to put up with a fair 
amount of annoyance. “ Even within the walls of his own house he was stoned 
and spat upon by the bonus, and treated with contumely by them, while he 
scarcely could put his foot beyond the door. ... So that it might with 
the very best reason be said that he was crucified to the world, and the world 
to him in turn. . . . Finally he told me that he had never in his life felt so much 
joy and pleasure as he had auring that time at Yamaguchi, plane tU existimm ilium 
« lacrymanm mira wivUaie el copia magna «c parie oculonim acim perdidM^— 
Babretio, January 1558. 

2 There were indeed nine, for at this time Mendez Pinto was actually a 
member of the Company. This singular episode does not appear in his own 
memoirs, but Charlevoix, who writes u lengthy account of it, says that there can 
be no doubt about it. At all events, most of Pinto’s immense wealth went to 
support the Jesuit Mission in Japan. 
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Portuguese into the Company. One of these, Almeyda by name, 
was a valuable capture. He was a Portuguese trader some thirty 
years of age, not particularly proficient in theology, but with no 
mean skill in surgery and medicine. Like several other 
Portuguese admitted into the Society in Japan, he was wealthy, 
for Charlevoix's assertion that he employed 5,000 crowns, in 
which consisted all his property, in erecting hospitals at Funai is 
contradicted by a subsequent assertion that he also invested 
4,000 ducats in trade for the benefit of the Jesuits. In addition 
to this he was exceedingly energetic and a man of rare tact, and 
down to his death in 1582 he was to render the best of service 
as the pioneer in breaking new ground and as the ordinary 
emissary in missions of extreme difficulty and hardship. Be his 
theological attainments what they may have been, Almeyda at 
all events was a keen and accurate observer, and he writes 
with a clearness and a crispness which are sadly non-apparent in 
the letters of some of his more erudite but terribly long-winded 
confrh'es. 

The two hospitals founded in Bungo by Almeyda are in- 
teresting not merely as an instance of one of those little ironies 
in which the Jesuits would have us believe God sometimes 
indulges, but as casting some light upon certain phases of 
contemporary sociology. At the present day there are certain 
villages in Bungo notorious for the prevalence of syphilis, and 
one of these hospitals of Almeyda's, opened three centuries and 
a half ago, was for the reception of patients suffering from this 
disease and from leprosy. Whether syphilis was prevalent in 
Japan before the arrival of the Portuguese we have not so far been 
able to discover. The Portuguese had frequented the harbours of 
Bungo for*the previous fom-te^n years, and as sexual morality in 
Bungo was then notoriously loose, the disease may very well 
have obtained a footing in the principality during that period. 
At all events, this effectually disposes of the assertion that 
syphilis first appeared in Japan at Nagasaki between 1624 and 
1644. The Jesuit account of the circumstances which prompted 
the foundation of Almeyda's second hospital is still more instruc- 
tive. Says Barretto : — 

^ “When Almeyda came to Japan (he is exceedingly well known 
m these regions) in 1554, and met Gago in Bungo and heard from him 
ot the custom the Japanese women had of killing with the utmost 
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barbarity those new-Wn cliildren whom they fancied they could not 
rear on accoiujt of |K)verty, he orran|r(d with Giigo that the latter 
should treat with the Kin^^ for tin* id»olitioii of this most iiiiciiiitous 
custom somehow or otlier, he [Alineydu] umlertaking to contribute as 
much money of his own for the |»urjH)se as mi^dd Ik- necessary. The 
King approved of his |)ro|K)s:il, and j)roinr*>ed to furni>)i nurses to rear 
the children. Acc(»rdingly Almeyda remaiiKKl in Bunge* for that 
purjMwe, and with gre^it jsjpular ajiproviil erecting a house into which 
the children may he conveyed to he reaictl and baptized, and which 
may also serve as a refug<‘ for the p(K)r ( 'liristiaihs in the city.” 

It must not he supposed that this custom was confined 
to Biingo, or that this is the only passage in tlie missionary 
lettiTs in which it is refernd to. Qvtr and over again the 
de, suits allude to it, and in C’oeks also we imnd witli mention of 
it. Says Vilela, speaking of an anticipated famine: — “ For it 
wrings tlie, heart to see tin* multitude of ehildren jUTidiing at the 
hands of their parents ; if they are not s]»an*d now in a season of 
low prices, what are we to ex]>ect in n dearth ? And many 
other similar ]>assages might he easily ipioted. Even at the 
present day the lower ela.sses in Japan an* reinarkalile for the 
fewness of their wants rather than for tin* abundance of their 
possessions, hut in the brave old <iays of tlie sixteenth century few’ 
of them could indulge in the luxury of having any wants at 
all — lieyond those of the birds or of the rabbits. The poverty of 
tlie country-peojde at thi.s time w'as clearly grinding. So much 
iM'coines evident from nurnkTlcss details givim by the 
missionaries, who bad the am}>lcst o])portunit\es for liecoming 
accurately acquainted with the general condition of the toiling 
millions. Even towards the end of this century and the 
Ixjginning of the next they record several cases of cannibalism 
occasioned by sheer want in time of famine. 

. Those hospitals of Almeyda^s had been erected with great 
popular approval, w’e are told. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
these institutions did more to impede the spread of Christianitj 
in BungO thnn all the hostile efforts of the bonzes or any other 
cause. As we find no hint of this in Church histories — (in 
Charlevoix at all evente), — And ac the hare a««ertion may sound 

\mi\y incrcdiWe, we dirw }{ WCU t€ H tk (IflSinft/ n»lLr!t!a. 

Vov v\vcv«^\Nv%, Yv>v tYian a quarter of a cejjkjjpj 

tilS /a\(wJ to cotivcTt v\iv»cT r^tomo nimsclf or 

nmherof hhfmily. Then at last, in 1576, tbej succeeded in 
capturing Otomo’s second son, an impresBinnaUe lad of fifteen or 
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sixteen years of age, who was Iwiptized as Sel)astian by Vice- 
Provincial Cabral. In his letter of September 9th, 157G, to 
Acquaviva, the Vice-Provincial gives a full account of this 
incident, and in thi- coiirw' of it lie says : — 

“ I leave Y^iiir Paternity to imagine the jubilation of all this 
Christianity of Funai at seeing the son of the King a (.liristiau, 
together with so many other persons of quality, since down to this 
hour the ('hristians have bmi so abii‘<*t and vile, that they have 
shown no desire to acknowliHlge themselves, partly from being so 
few' in tlie midst of so many (lentiles, partly because the said 
CMiristianity began in the ho'^pital where we cure the people of low 
conditioti, and those suffering from contagious diseases, like the 
French evil, and Mich other.>. Whence the (iospel came to be of 
such little rcjmtation in Funai that no man of position w'ould dare 
to accept it (although it seemed good and true to him) merely lest 
he should lie eonfounded con quelhi pkhe. And although we 
gave much (xliflcation with such works, this thing nevertheless W’as 
a great obstacle to the spread of tlie holy faith. ^ And thus 
during the twenty years we have had a residence in Funai one 
gentleman liecame a ('luistian, and this after he liad been cured 
of tlie said evil in his h<»usi* ; but ns Siam as lie was cured ho 
afterwards thfuight it shame to aeknowltalge his Christianity in 
tlie pr(‘sen(*e of otliers. Now, jiraise he to (lod, seeing that the 
King [Oiomo] evinces such re.sp(‘ct for the Christians, all the past 
sadness is converted into joy, and tlie Gentiles, who before would 
not deign to ^|)eak to a Christian, even although a relative, now 
begin to do them honour, and to sjieuk well of tlie law of God, and 
many are converted, and even some who at first were our greatest 
enemies.” 

Two years after tliis, in 1.578, Obinio himself at last became 
a Christian, and this event is dealt with in the newdy-instituted 
Annual Letter of the folhoving year (1579). We are told tlicro 
that “it is Otoiiio, next to God, whom the Jesuits have to thank 
for their success in Japan.” It w'as on account of liis letters 
that the Fathers had been received at Kyoto and “ in many 
other kingdoms,” and on account of them that many persecutions 
excited by the bonzes against Christianity and the Fatliers had 
been allayed. 

“ Aud although from the beginning be gave bift Bubjet^ts fn*c 

pcrmi.ssion to heeome Christians, yet, since he himself wan one of 

tlie IVW<»!8t men in Jii/mn, an hL vnssals saw thut he did 

not become a Cliri.«tian, they m ido so little account uf yUf 

Jtml op Oltr <)nr)fi<^ th<> yeu.rH or m»»rc? the 

V'utUerM wore in Uungo Dietj Hiuirrehj nutde. two Utoueand Ohrifti^J}^ 
ajioocfjtfir in tiint eoiintrv. nnJ JininonG were r/f vory low 

(X)ii(litiuii-the \mr iinil the sick who ckme to b ewted m a W^\U\ 


^ T\io ;icluiv\ wovd.^ arc— “ uoudimcwo \a cosiv era di grau disVarbo a\\ d'dalatione 
di Santa fedc.” 
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the Fathers had there. So that our law was despised and held 
in contempt by all the Gentiles, who kept saying that it was a 
law merely for the diseased and the pwr ; and the Fathers every 
day had to sufier a thousand affronts and insults.”^ 


Afi has been said, this extract is from the first of the official 
rejwrts to the Jesuit-General in Rome, known as the Annual 
Letters. These were instituted by Valegnani during his first 
visit to Japan in this year of 1579, “ in order that many letters 
may not occasion confusion rather than clearness,^^ and Valegnani 
took much pains to find the man best fitted to write them. 
Most of those between 1583 and 1597 were penned by Froez, 
who not infrequently writes with the insight and breadth of 
view of a statesman, while he exhibits rare ability in his 
masU-ry over details and in his subordination of them to the 
great questions and main issues he has to treat of from time 
to time. This first letter by Carrion is no very brilliant 
production, for Carrion clearly had no great appreciation of 
pithy terseness. Yet his assertions are no doubt correct, for 
Valegnani was not the man to put up with slipshod inaccuracy, 
and so this, the official summary of the history of missionary 
effort in Bungo down to 1579, is to be taken as authoritative. 
As has l>een remarked, a casual perusal of Charlevoix gives the 
unsuspicious reader the impression that during all this time 
Christianity in Bungo was tidvancing by leaps and bounds. 
We do not mean actually to accuse the worthy old Father of 
the heinous crimes of suppresm veri and suggestio falsi. But 
after carefully plodding through most of the original authorities 
he manifestly used, we have no hesibition in saying that he 
sometimes handles the truth rather carelessly, and at others 
doles it out with sparing economy. 

Y^et meagre and mangy as was tlie spiritual harvest the 
Jesuits gleaned among the rank tares and darnel of the sin- 
siKldcn lieatliendom of Bungo, it was in Bungo that they chiefly 
laboured, and it was Bungo that was tlieir base of operations 
from 1556 hi 1562. Mission work was also attempted in 
Hakata and Hirado, but it was tlie Lord of Bungo the priests 
had to thank for admission to the former town. Immediately 

4 More than a (Viiiury afterwards Kiinipfer tella us the Japanese called 
the fifty Christians tlien (1692) in the various pri>on8 of Nagaiki Bungojet 
or the catuiiUe of Bnngo. The reason was most likely not because they had 
been brought from Bungo. The origin of the tenn may be inferred from 
the above extracts. 
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on the death of his brother, the Daimyo of Yamagiichi, Otomo 
had levied war against M5ri, the new Daimyo of the fief, and 
by the end of 1557 had ousted the latter^s vassal chiefs from 
Chikuzen, of which Hakata was the capital. Otomo at once gave 
the missionaries a residence in the suburbs of this city, and Gago 
and a Portuguese Brother were at work here when the place 
was temporarily recovered by Morins supporters. The Jesuits 
then had a very trying experience, for after being captured, 
stripped naked, bound and starved, and repeatedly menaced 
with swords, they escaped only with the greatest difficulty. 
This experience shattered Gago’s nerve so badly that he became 
all but useless for work in Japan, and Torres found himself 
reluctantly constrained to order him to return to India, together 
with one of the Brothers who had also, broken down. This 
was in November 1560, and Torres found himself with but 
one priest and four Brothers in the whole Empire. This priest, 
however, was a host in himself, for few of the early Jesuits were 
so indefatigable, so aggressive, so versatile, and withal so 
successful in their methods as Vilela was. In these years 
Portuguese ships came pretty frequently to Hirado, and early 
in 1557 the captain of one of these sent to Bungo for a 
priest to hear confessions. Gago and Fernandez had at once 
hurried over ; and after satisfying the Portuguese, they 
addressed themselves to missionary work, and in Septeml)er 
Vilela was dispatched to join them. At the time of his 
arrival there were two more Portuguese vessels in the harbour, 
and the three Jesuits made adroit and unstinted use of 
their compliments to give the heathen a due idea of the 
pomp and circumstance of Christianity, and of the honours 
that were justly due to themselves as ministers of the Gospel 
from the laymen compounded of common clay. From 1587 
onwards the missionaries frequently make complaint about the 
scandalous conduct of the Portuguese merchants and seamen in 
Japan, contrasting them in bitter terms with the early traders 
of the 'fifties, 'sixties, and 'seventies. It must certainly be 
admitted that letters such as those of Vilela's of November 1557, 
and of Froez of October 1564, clearly indicate that the religieux 
of those days had the laymen completely at their beck and call, 
and that it needed no very lusty ecclesiastical blast to whistle 
them humbly and crouchingly to heel. On Gago's leaving for 
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Hakata, Vil(‘la t<K)k Huprcme charge in Hirado. He made every 
effort to attract the children to th(5 church, sending out-one of 
tile lirother.> thnaigh the strc-ets with a Ixjll, singing parts of the 
Church service. Then the hoys were organised in bands to sing 
tliniugli the town what they had been taught at church, and also 
to repeat it in their lioines so as to arouse the interest and 
curiosity of tlieir parents. Near the town V^ilela erected a model 
of Mount Calvary, and thitlier the converts betook themselves to 
jiray and also to scourge tlienr-ielves, for the Jesuits never tired of 
exbdling the merits of bodily “ discijdine ’’ to their converts.® 
Among others the zealous missionary converted a brother of the 
Daiinyd who held tht' neiglibouring islets of Takashima and 
Ikutsushiki as a suii-feudatory of the family chief. This noble 
noophyt^ bajitizt'd as Anthony, became so infected wdth Vilela’s 
zeal that he turned ]»reaeher and mi^^sionary himself, and began 
that temple-razing and idol-hr(*aking whieli were juesently seen 
in all (juarUTs wdiere the Jesuits obtai net) the u[)})er hand. As 
miglit have been expected, this iconoelasni caused a great and 
sudden eoiuiiiotion. The bonzt’f<, who had lieeii already irritated 
by the uncourteous and uncourtlv things said about their cult 
and their own morals, were rouse<l to action when they saw the 
temples of their gods going to the ground, and in Hirado itself, 
when* tlie Christians wvrc as yet weak, a cross in the cemetery 
was thrown down by way of reUliation. Thereupon some of the 


6 In l.V»2 Almoydu viniml Ilolian’s (Usilr in S.it^utna, where Xuvier had 
haptizwl a^Ktut a dozen people in Jh50. Wiitoh Almeydu The little book with 
the Jjtunie« and other f(»rni9 of jirayer written down by Xavier’s own hand an 
well as the «u’red relies, were kept with most religious cure as a remedy of proved 
virtue. For when the Imoklet had f»een pl.iced upon the Inxlies of several of them 
who had fallen ill—nmon^ them Win^^ Heshandono, who was already despaired 
of— it hud curtxl them. Nor wa- it with less c;uc that the old man kept the 
scourge also given by Xavier, with which they had been accustomed to beat ihem- 
selves sometimes (for he would init permit them to do so too iiften lest it should be 
consumed and worn away with too much use), k'cause they divinely understood 
that this thing benefited not merely their souls, but their bodies as well. Accord- 
ingly the woman herstlf, of whom wc have spoken, having fallen into a very 
serious illness, and having tried various rcmedii-s in vain, finally had recourse to 
the scourge, and was forlhwiih restored to her prkine health bv the merits of 
Francis Xavier, as mii^t l»e supposed ” Such passages in the letto'rs arc far from 
uncommon. In this same letter of Vlmexda’s AoCrJ) w-e aie told that the Church 
of Bungo was now the gir.itesl in Japan, and that it wa? increasing greatly every 
day ! “ No night parses without ws.urging in the church, and almost always all 
thww present suourge ihcms'dves at the simc tune. Those who cannot do so in 
the olnneh, hoouri,^* theiiwlve’. with their whole household within their own 
walls.” The little ehildieii were orgjinisevl into bands, wlio went through the 
hlreets “disciplining” theiuselvi's. On Ci-rlain occasions NagiWiki might well 
have lieen mistaken for a fourteenth-eentnrv lialian town in the temporarv 
JKx«i«^ion of au army <»f < razwl and frciuasl llag^llanta. In one letter it u not^ 
as a jxiiiit in favour of Japanese drew that it is much more convenient for 
“ discipline ” than £au’|K,an cloihcs aie. 
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converts set fire to a temple in the town, and a riot ensued. 
The Daimyo was a]>pealcd to, and lie requested Vilcla to with- 
draw for a time, informing liim he might return when order had 
been restored and the excitement liau abated. Just about this 
time the Lord of Hirado was threatened by Otomo, inasmuch as 
he had secretly furnished help to a relation of his wIklsc estates 
had been overrun by the Bungo troo]»s. Otomo had jireviously 
written to Vilela advising iiiin to withdraw from Hirado for a 
time, but whether Matsuura the Daiinyd got to know of this docs 
not aj)pear. At all events Matsuura had good reasons for lieing 
displeased with the foreign ])riests, and he likely enough continued 
to give them fair words merely because, like all the other 
princes of Kyushu, he was eager for foreign trade, and because 
he had had occular demonstration that these jjriests w'ere 
all-powerful with tlie foreign traders. Meanwhile he was 
resolved that they should depart from his tt^rritories, and 
events showed that he really intended their withdrawal to lie 
permanent. This affair in Hirado took place about the 
same time as the e.x])ulsion of Gago and his companion from 
Hakata, and thus in 1;359 the Jesuits were once more all thrown 
together in Bungo. Some time IxTore a Hiyeisan bonze had 
written to Toitcs asking for information about Christianity, 
and requesting liim to send one of his reliyieux to Kyoto, and 
Torres now deemed this a proper time to dispatch Vilela to 
the capital of the Empire, where Xavier had failed so utterly 
some eight years before. At this date the Jesuits had five 
Japanese interpreters or coadjutors, none of whom had as yet 
been formally admitted into the Comjiany; and with one of 
these, Laurence, converted by Xavier in Y^amaguchi, and with 
letters of recommendation from Otomo, Vilela set forth for 
Kyoto in Septomber L3J9. 

All the other Jesuits remained in Bungo for the next three 
years except Almeyda, wlio made a visit to Hakata and Hirado 
in 1560-61, and another to Hakata, Hirado, and Satsuma in 
1561-62. On the former visit to Hirado he took delivery of 
some church furniture from a Portuguese vessel then in the 
port. One passage in his letter is noteworthy And since 
there was no cliurch in Hirado, the captain asked the King for 
permission to build one on our site, so that the Portuguese, who 
were there to the number of ninety, might betake themselves to 
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it for the sake of religion, and that the Hirado Christians might 
make use of it in turn.*' From this it is evident that the 
foreign traders had not ceased to frequent Matsuura's little port. 

Matsuura's neighbours were uncharitably envious of his 
good fortune, and one of them now took astute advantage of his 
strained relations with the foreign priests. To the south of 
the Hirado domains lay the petty fief of Omura, which consisted 
of the territory round the Gulf of the same name, and round 
what is now Nagasaki haven, and between it and the open sea 
on both sides. The chief of this, Oniura Sumitada, was a 
younger son of the Lord of Arima, who then held the Shimabara 
peninsula. If we are to believe Charlevoix, this young man had 
come across “ a l)ook composed by Father Vilela in which the 
Christian religion was clearly explained and solidly proved. Not 
to act too precipitately in an affair of such importance, he wished 
to confer with one of the European reli^ieux ; and as he did not 
wish to disclose his piu 7 ) 06 e, he proposed to his councillors to 
attract the Portuguese vessels to his harbours. He exaggerated 
the advantages his States could draw from this commerce, and 
added that the best means of inducing the merchants to give him 
the preference over all the other princes of Japan would l)e to 
offer them greater advantages than were accorded tliem elsewhere, 
and above all to assign the ministers of their religion an establish- 
ment in his lands." This, be it remarked, lends countenance 
to the Japanese account that Sumitada “ pretended to lean 
towards the foreign religion for the sake of inducing the Por- 
tuguese to visit his dominions exclusively, and thereby deterring 
other chieftains from obtaining fire-arms," etc. At all events, 
Omura now made one of his councillors write to Torres in 
Bungo that the harbour of Yokoseura (25 miles south of 
Hirado) would be open to the Portuguese vessels, that the 
Portuguese would be free from all dues for ten years, that the 
jwrt and all the adjoining land within a radius of two leagues 
would be ceded to them, that there would be a house for the 
missionaries, and that no idolater might establish himself there 
wiftiout their consent. Torres, of course, jumped at this overture 
with the greatest eagerness, and Almeyda was at 'once recalled 
from Sathuma and dispatched to Omura to arrange matters 
definitely. Meanwhile Matsuura of Hirado got some hint of 
what was toward, and he now wrote to Torres asking him to 
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forget the past; it was only the necessities of the situation 
that had constrained him to dissimulate his friendly feelings 
towards the missionaries for a time, and that he trusted 
Torres would once more send priests to Hirado. Soon things 
had got so far in Omura that 0miu*a^8 very slight “ religious 
doubts ” had all been satisfied, and the house for the Jesuits 
at Yokoseiira had been finished. When Matsuura was begin- 
ning to fancy that things were going sorely against him, a 
Portuguese merchantman entered Hirado harl)our. Thereupon 
Matsuura repented of his late advances to Torres, and said 
publicly that there was no need to conciliate the ))riests in 
order to attract the foreigners to his ports; and that U) the 
merchants it did not matter much how he treated the 
Christians. When this speech was reported to Torres in 
Bungo, it roused the infirm old man to sudden and vigorous 
action. Despite his bodily fmilty, he at once hurried to 
Hirado, where he was welcomed by the Portuguese with no 
less circuinsfiince than the Hhogun would have been received 
by Matsuura himself. The King of Firando was aHU)niHhed 
at the honours rendered by the cai)tain to the missionary 
when he boarded the shij); but he was still more astonished 
when he learned that the vessel had got up her anchors, and 
that the captain had declared in leaving that he could not 
remain in a country where they maltreated tljose who ])rofeRsed 
the same religion as himself.'^ Before that year of 1562 was 
out Omura Sumitada had been baptized, and Yokoseura was 
rapidly becoming flourishing town where none but Christians 
were allowed to settle. Omura proved a most zealous }>roRelyte, 
and addressed himself with vigour to the suppnjssion of 
ancestor worship and ‘‘idolatry” within his domains. This 
excited such discontent that a series of revolts followed, 
during which Top-es, as well as Omura himself, had fij flee 
for their lives, while the new Christian town of Yokoseura was 
attacked, fired, and reduced to ashes. Before the close of the 
year 1564, however, Omura had retrieved his jwsition, and had 
not merely stiimpcd out domestic rebellion in blood, but had 
repelled an attack of his more powerful neighbour, Matsuura 
of Hirado. In the same year he was the proud recipient of 
a letter from King Sebastian of Portugal (then of the 
matiuv age of ten years), who congratulated him upon his 
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conversion to Cliristianity and upon his zeal in procuring the 
same happiness for his subjects, and who swore an eternal 
friendship with liini. Meanwhile Matsuura of Hirado had 
r(!ceivod another lesson from the missionaries. In 1564 Torres 
was joined by three new priests, while in the previous year 
Fathers Fro<jz and Monti had arrived in Japan. After the 
burning of Yokoseura Torres had removed to Takase in Higo, 
tlien ]»art of Otomo’s domains, while Froez had settled with 
Matsuura’s converted brother, Anthony, in his islet of Taka- 

shiina. Acce.ss to Hirado itself was still denied the priests 

at least for the purpose of holding services in the town. 
After Froez had been the l)e8t part of a year in Takasliima, 
two Portuguese vessels arrived at Hirado; and “as the 
caj)tains of these refused to enter Hirado without my order, 
the King, constrained by the desire of gain, excused himself to 
me through one of his servants, because, distracted by militiiry 
affairs, he had not yet sent to greet me, and earnestly begged 
me that I would not hinder the Portuguese from entering 
the port, and promising that he would at once arrange 
with the ca[>tains for my introduction into the town. 
Therefore they put into the harbour with my permission, 
and asked the King to make good his i>romises, underUiking 
to erect a church at their own expense.’’ However. Matsuura 
began to tergiversate, and while he was casting alsjut for 
still more plausible excuses another vessel a]>])eared in the 
offing. This was the Siinta Cruz, comraanderl by Peter 
Almeyda, a great friend of Froez’s in ])articular and of the 
Jesuits in general, three of whom (all priests) he had actually 
brought to reinforce the mission in Jajian. Froez at once 
put out and Ixiarded her, and on his explaining the situation, 
the captain at once t(x>k in sail and came to anchor six miles 
outside the harbour. At Froez’s request he sent word to 

Matsuura that unless the priests were readmitted to Hirado he 
would cerlainly go elsewhere. After delaying a few days 

Matsuura surrendered, and a church was soon re-cTccted in 
HInulo, and Fernandez and Cabral (one of tlic new mtssionaries) 
were left for wtirk there.® 


6 A judireniom of Heaven overtook some of the Portnjfoose who dared to 
dii*>l>ey the man of (rod. ' The nierehanm, whether from the naunea and tetlinm 
of die voyagi’, or from some other cause, could be dissuaded by uo ai^miuents from 
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In 1566 Matsuura was roused to ill-advised action by a still 
more provoking incident. Sliortly after the restoration of the 
missionaries to his capital, lie learned of the arrival of a 
Portuguese, accompanied by four Omura Christians, who brought 
letU^rs to his brotlier Antliony from the Paimyo of Omura. As 
tlie relations between the two fiefs were then anything but 
amicable, ^latsuura saw fit to regard these four Omura 
Christians us spies or hosti](i emi'^saries, and so he had them 
seized and executed. Some time Ud'on^, the llirado (diristians 
had dis])atched a vessel to India to buy all the ornaments and 
furniture necossiiry for their new church, and the Gcuitiles of the 
town, learning of this, di.spatched some craft to intercejit the 
vessel on her return. They seized her, and thr(*w most of the 
church ornaments into tin* sea ; but they res(*rved a picture of 
the Virgin and sent that to MatsnuraV son. He and one of his 
friends ‘‘ disfigured the countenance of the Virgin in a manner 
to excite horror, and then exposed the jiicture to the derision of 
the infidels.” This caused the Christians to arm, and 
Matsuura, who had already banished some of the bonzes to 
placate the converts, had great difficulty in preventing an 
outbreak of civil strife. Shortly afterwards a Portuguese ship, 
commanded by Pereyra, the Governor of Macao, appeared in the 
offing. But instead of entering, she put about, and made off to 
Fukuda, in Cmura, just outside the harbour of Nagasaki, 
Pereyra sending word to Matsuura that he would have no 
dealings with a place where Christianity was wantonly outraged 
and its professors maltreated. Angered by this, Matsuura secretly 
equipped a flotilla of fifty craft and dispatched it to burn 
all the Portuguese vessels in the ports of Omura. Its attack 
upon Pereyra was a failure, however, and it had to I)eat a 
precipitate retreat beyond the range of the Portuguese artiller)% 
after losing several of its chief officers. 

For the next ye^r or two Fukuda was much frequented by 
the Portuguese traders. Meanwhile, however, they had explored 
the neighbouring fiord, and had been much impressed by the 
fiicilities offered. On the site of what is now the busy town of 
Nagasaki there were then only a few fishermen^s huts. But here 

proceeding to the town and ex^ing their wareh there. Their landing co«t them 
dear ; for their stores were fired by thieves, and a great part of their goods 
was consumed by raging wind-driven flames, or carried off' by the thieves in the 
midst of the confusion, and they incurred a loss of about 12,0U0 gold wudiy 
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the early hifltory of Yokoseura was to repeat itself. Dmura 
Sumitada now (1567) wrote to Torres, then at Kuchinotsu, 
offering to build a church at Fukaye, or Nagasaki, in order that 
it might become the centre of the Portuguese commerce and an 
assured asylum for the Christians when they were j)ersecuted. 
Torres at once accepted the offer, and Vilela, then in I\amishima 
in Amakusa, was sent to take charge of the city that was to be. 
Several Portuguese traders also established themselves there, and 
from this time Nagasaki Haven became the chief resort of the 
merchantmen from Macao, which had been founded some ten 
years Wore. Al)out this time Omura had spoken of his inten- 
tion of making his fief a purely Christian one, and ex])clling all 
his subj(x;ts who refused to abandon the national cults. But it 
was not until 1573 or 1.574 that he found himself in a position 
to venture upon this step. In the former year he had been 
aasailed by his neighbours, the Ix)rd of Isahaya and Matsuura of 
Hirado, and after a sharp stniggle he had succeeded not merely 
in l)oating them out of Dmura, but even in annexing some of the 
Isahaya territory. Then towards the end of 1574 Dmura “ fully 
resolved to remove all imj>ediments to the propagation of the 
Gospel in his States, saying that till then, from fear of men and 
from the dread of a popular rising, he had refrained from 
breaking the idols and casting their temples to the ground ; but 
now, as it was clear that it was God alone who protected and 
preserved his States, he meant to execute his purpose, and so he 
publicly proclaimed that all who would not accept the law of 
God, whether bonzes or lajmen, should quit his lands, inasmuch 
as they especially were traitors and adversaries of the law of 
God.” At this date there were no priests in his territories ; but 
a Jesuit Father and a Brother hurried to him at once, and 
“ these, accompanied by a strong guard, but yet not without 
danger of their livea, went round causing the churches of the 
Gentiles, with their idols, to be thrown to the ground, while three 
Japanese Christians went preaching the law of God everywhere. 
Those of us who were in the neighbouring kingdoms all withdrew 
therefrom to work in this abundant harvest, and in the space of 
seven months 20,000 persons were baptized, and the bonzes of 
about sixty monasteries, except a few who quitted this State.” ^ 

7 Thin in from a letter of Fmneu CabnU, who arriyed an Vice- 

Provincial in 1570, junt a little before the death of the Snperior Toirea in the name 
year. In thia kUer (September 1573} he exults at seeing the bomt abased,— 
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In the Annual Letter of 1579 we are told that there were then 
no Gentiles among Sumitada’s subjects, and that the population 
of his fief amounted to l)et\veen 50,000 and r>0,000 souls. After 
this the only baptisms we hear of in Omura were those of 
children and of outside Gentiles who were anxious to settle in 
the lief in order to participate in the kmefits of the foreign trade. 
From this Annual Letter of 1579 it appears that if wc take the 
]>opulation of Omura at GO, 000, there were 104,000 or 105,000 
Christians in the Empire in that year. In Satsuma, wliere 
Xavier had l>egun operations in Japan, there were still a few 
l)elievers — sometimes given at fifty, sometimes at a hundred. In 
Hirado, the second scene of his efforts in the Empire, there were 
now 3,000, and in Yarnagiichi 500. In Kyoto, where he had 
failed so utterly, there were as yet but 200, but in the surrounding 
home provinces there were as many as 15,000, while in Bungo 
there were only 2,000. That means that of the 105,000 Chris- 
tians in Japan in 1579 fully four-fifths were in quarters where 
Xavier had never set foot. There were now 12,000 converts in 
the Shimabara peninsula and 11,000 in Amakusa, and these had 
mostly been made under pressure from their rulers, who, like 
Sumitada, were all eager to see the Portuguese vessels in their 
harbours.® About 1567 the petty princelet of Kamishima (part 
of Amakusa) had accepted Christianity and had induced his 
vassals to accept it, in order, as the missionaries plainly and 
unequivocally assert, to attract the foreign traders. When they 
did not come he not only abjured the new religion himself, but 
he even insisted upon all his subjects returning to their ancient 


“ who, most perverse in their errors, lead the people with them to Hell, and who 
eat the best in the land, from being relatives of the principal lords of these parts 
where only the first-bom succeeds to the State, and the other brothers enter 
inomuteries, with ^at endowments, and are generally made Superiors, whence 
they are filled with an arrogance and a pride which are intolerable. And that 
these should now come to such a humility that they throw themselves on the 
ground before two ragged members of the Company is one of the miracles worked 
by the Divine Majesty.” Later on in the same letter he reioioes at seeing “ the 
very men who formerly regarded us as viler than slaves, and scarcely deigned to 
looic at us, liaugh^ as they were beyond measure naturally, and also by the 
prompting of the Devil, now with hands and forehead cm the ground in token of 
sobmiHsion according to the usage of the country, humble before every one of ns ; 
and those who a short time ago held themselves as masters of the world now like 
children in the presence of every one of onr Brothers teaching them the 
Christian doctrine and how to make the sign of the Holy Orosa.” 

8 There were also three hundred oonyerte in Hakata. In the Gk>to Islands 
there had once been 1 ,000 Christians. Christianity was proscribed there after the 
dfsalh of Prince Lonis, the apostle of the Gkitos, in and the 1,000 Cliristians 
dwindled to 200. If we take the fwpulation of the Omnra fief at 60,000, then 
wonld have been about 95/)00 Cauristians in Japan in 1579. 
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god?, and forced the raifisionaries to withdraw. No fewer than 
60,000 out of the whole Ix^dy of 10 j, 000 Chrifitiuiis then in 
Japan were in the Omura territories, where there were as many 
a« forty churches. 

To reful Ihe character of Suniitada of Omura clearly is no 
wiKV task, ilow fur he would have influenceil hy the casual 
perusal of a missi(>nary tract if tlicre had been no Portuguese 
trade to attract to his |)orts may well he matter for speculation. 
Hut it must 1)0 frankly and fully conceded that from his con- 
version in l.>h'2 down to his deatli on May 24th, 1587, of 
swerving or haeksliding in his allegiance to the new faith there 
was nom*-. In truth, such accusation as can he brought against 
him rests upon diametrically oj)posite grounds — upon those of 
fanaticism and persecuting intolerance. His early zeal for 
Christianity and his hostility to the old cults all hut cost him his 
fief and his life on more than one occasion. Yet he was not 
without liis reward. We have it on high autliority that we 
cannot scTve both God and Mammon. The careor of Sumihula 

not indeed utterly tend to falsify this di'livcTance, Imt it 
must k noted that his zeal in the service of the “True God’’ 
was undoubtedly exceedingly profitable to him from a worldly 
and Uunporal point of view. By reason of his friendship with 
the missionaries, and through them with the Portuguese traders, 
he contrived to become, not indeed one of the most powerful, but 
one of the richest of the princelets of Kyushu. The sudden 
growth of Nagasaki, which numkred nearly 30,000 inhabitants 
as early as 1583, is in itself very indicative of the supreme value 
of the Portuguese commerce to Sumitada and his subjects, the 
numkr of whom the commerce in question did much to 
augment, Do\ihtless it was the hostility of his neighbours, 
especially of Hirado, whither the foreign ships were proceeding, 
that chiefly prompted the princelet of Omura to cast about for 
devices to deflect these Portuguese vessels to his own ports. In 
his strife with Hirado he no doubt reckoned that, other things 
equal, it would k the advantages arising from the friendship 
of tlie LusiUnian merchants with their imports of firearms and 
ordnance that would prove the deciding and decisive factor. And 
if, indeed, sucli was his forecast, it was amply krne out by the 
course of events, for he was able to extend the boundaries of his 
circumscribed domains at the expense of Hirado, as well as of his 
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neiglibour of leahaya. Thus Sumitada contrived to draw an 
accession of territory as well as of wealth fn^m the over-sea trade. 
And, apart from profit in pelf and lands, he must have found 
the letters and ])resents from the Portuguese king extremely 
flattering to his amour propre, while the magnificent reception in 
Europ<‘ of the embassy he in common with Bungo and Arima 
disj>atchud to the Pope in 1,08*2 must have afforded him the 
liveliest satisfaction. It is tnie that he died three years l)efore 
the return of the ainhassadors in 1500, hut as they assisted at the 
coronation of Sixtus V. in the quality of Eoyal Ambassadors 
in MSf), and had been previously received as such by Pliilij) II. 
of Spain and Portugal, the greatest European potentate of his 
time‘5, Sumitada liad had f)lenty of time to learn of the great 
consideration lu* was held in at thec(‘ntral points of Christendom. 
Altogether, in making the tet of InHli worlds, 8umitada, with 
the worthy missionaries as henchmen, attained a larger measure 
of siicces^j than lia*^ fallen to the majority of the sinful sons of 
men who have essayed the practice of the art. 

But apart from all question of the sincerity of Sumitada^s 
own convtTsion, w^hat has especially to be noted hen' is that from 
the Jesuits^ own letUTs we can see that the majority of the 
60,000 Christians in the Omura fief had become converts not 
from conviction of the truth of the new doctrines, but merely 
from self-interest or from necessity, Al)out this time in another 
quarter the new religion was also imposed by the arbitrary fiat 
of the ruler upon vassals who were really indifferent to it. 
Across the water from the Omura fief, and directly south of 
Arima, lay the large and hilly island of Amakusa. At this 
time it was portioned out among five petty rulers, all of whom 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Otomo of Bungo. One of these 
was the apostate Lord of Kamishima, on whose grounds no 
missionaries were now allowed, although there were still about 
one thousand converts there. Of the other four island chiefs, 
the most considerable had been captured by Almeyda about 
1570. Popular opposition to the new religion was almost as 
strong in Amakusa as it had been in Omura, and Otomo of 
Bungo had first to write (at the request of Almeyda) and then to 
send troops, while Almeyda had to take shelter at Kuchinotsu 
for some time. The princelePs wife was something of a blue- 
stocking and a theologian, for we are told that the grave doctors 
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of the law of Buddha frequently consulted her about disputed 
points of doctrine, and, being a strong-willed woman to boot, she 
pretty effectually blocked the progress of the religion her 
husband had embraced in order to obtain a share in the 
lucrative foreign trade. Naturally the Jesuits exerted themselves 
to capture her, and they succeeded in doing so in 1576 or 1577.® 
No sooner was the worthy lady baptized than at the instigation 
(if tlie Jesuits she ]>rompted her husband to offer his subjects the 
choice of conversion or exile, to k'ave their revenues to such of 
the. hmm as became Christians, and t) confiscate all the 
property of the otliers and hunt them from tlie fief.^® Here 
agiiin, pi'ibaps, some eiglity per cent, of the general population 
iiad to accept a cult t) which they w('rc either adverse or 
indiffcTCut, or to abandon the homesteads their faniilies had held 
for generations. Xavier and his successors often praise the 
Japanese for yielding to the arguments of reason ; but here in 
Amakusa, as in Omura, the. ajijical to ]*\ir(‘ abstract reason had 
exceedingly little to do with the conversion of the great bulk of 
the jieople. Later on, when Ilideyoshi ju-oscribed Christianity 
on political ground^!, we sliall find tlie missionaries heartily 
applauding the Japanese who ajipealed to the great principle 
of lilierty of conscience and freedom of religious belief and 
profession. They then quote with huge a])proval the assertion 
of their converts that “ at all times every Japanese had been 
free to adopt wliatsocver religion he chose.” Their own account 
of their work in Japan, however, clearly shows that whenever 
they had the slightest ojiportunity, none were more ready 
to trample upon these juinciples, for which Japan had always 
been honourably distinguished, than themselves. 

During the next two years, between the end of 1579 and 
the beginning of 1581, there was a great increase of the 
Christians in Kyiishu — of 30,000 if we take the population of 
Omura at 60,000 in 1579, and of as many as 40,000 if we 
estimate the inhabitants of that fief at 50,000 in that year. 


9 Cnbral »y* that before baptising her he made her return all the wealth she 
had wrung out of her vaa^als by usury, in accordance with the nmctice of the time, 
lie also nuide lier return all the numerous female slaves she held to their husbanda, 
for any wife was then free to dasert her husband by taking refuge in the lord’s 
castle and becoming a slave there. 

10 Cabral again exults over the humiliation to which some of these, “old men 
of sixty, and of a very venerable presence,” were put in having to submit to 
being instructed in the true faith by a stripling of twenty years of age. 
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Of these 30,000 or 40,000 new converts there were 8,000 in 
Bunj^^o, a few hundreds in other ]>hices, and all the rest in 
the single fief of Ariina, where the population did not exceed 
that of nniuni in nunil)er. The histor}’ of the Christianisa- 
tion of this ])rincipality is at Ixdtom the same as that of 
Omura and Anmkupa. although it is a little more complicated. 

As has l)een said, at th(‘ date of the conversion of Omura 
Sumitiidfi (]5f)*2), his elder brother was the niling Ijord of 
Arima, the old prince, the father of two brothers, Ixung still 
alive and living in retirement, howcA'cr. Omura evidently 
gave his brother of Arima an inkling of his intentions, for 
in the year of Sumitada^s baj)tism we find the Lord of 
Arima inviting the missionaries to his fief and giving them 
an establishment at Kuchinotsu, a fine harbour and a great 
port for commerce,’’ while they also obtained a footing in 
the town of Shimabara at the same time. Shortly after this we 
hear of Portuguese vessels at Kuchinotsu quit<} frequently. 
Christianity Avas making headAvay in the Arima fief when the 
anti-Christian rel>ellion broke out in Omura. The Omura rebels, 
to preA'cnt Sumitada from receiving any help from Arima, 
had engaged Riuzoji of Saga, then beginning to rise to a first 
place among the chieftains of Kyushu, to attack the Arima 
territories. He did so with such vigour that the young 
prince’s position l)ecame desperate, and his father had to leave 
his retirement and reassume the direction of affairs. After 
a fierce stnigglo he managed to rescue part of the fief from 
Riuzoji’s clutches, and to make terms with him. As he held 
Sumitada’s Christianity to have been the primary cause of all 
the trouble in the two fiefs, he set himself to repress the new 
religion, and when Torres had to flee for his life from Yoko- 
seura he could find no refuge in Arima, and had to pass on 
to Takase in Higo, then under the rule of Otomo of Bungo. 
However, the old prince died in 1564; and thereupon Torres 
hurried over to KuchinotsuA^ which now became his head- 
quarters for the rest of his life, as it was also those of 

1 1 Writes AlmeyHa (Octolier 1564): — “ The Prince of Arima showed me other 
marks of kindne-w. and welcomed me at supper. Having anked mnnv question* 
about the King of Bungo, as regards Torres he replied that the port of ICnchinotflU 
was entirely ChrUtian (there are about four hundred and fifty neophyte* there), 
and that Torres might betake himself ihither until the war wa* finished ; that 
he would fiirniHh a guide to take me there, and aasign me a site and a houee for 
the oae of Turrea.” 
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Cabral, his successor in the headship of the mission. This 
town itself was soon entirely Christian, while in 1571, after 
a seven years’ re]>ression, Christianity also obtained free course 
in Shirnabara, but down to J.576 it made little or no headway in 
any oUh^t quarter of the j>eninMila. In 1573-74 Arima had 
even Ix’eii a party to th(! leaf^ue of Isahaya and Hirado 
against his uncle Suruitada of Orniira; but after the decisive 
victory of tlie latter (which was ascriln'd to the favour of the 
Christian God), Ariina iK-j^aii to think that it was really worth 
while to listen t<> liis unch‘’s jidvice, and to make open profession 
of allegiance to that God who laid rewarded Suinitada’s devotion 
so richly and muniticently. I’eddc'^, elsewhere Christianity 
was now becoming respectable; not in Kyoto itself, indeed, but 
in the neighbourhood of Kyoto several notable personages had 
einbracwl it, while in Bungo, where it had been regarded with 
contempt by the upper classes as a cult only for the j)o()r and the 
diseased, Otoiiet’s second son had just ]>eei) bajjtized with great 
pomp and with liis father’s approval. Acc(>rdingly Arima sent 
for Alinevda, then at Kuchinoisu, and after having ‘‘his doubts 
satisfied,” he himself, his wife, a brother, a sister, three of his 
nephews, and a great number of gentlemen and lords were 
baptized on April 8th, 157G. “ The first thing Prince Andrew 

of Arima did after his baptism was to convert the chief temple 
in his capital into a church, its revenues being assigned for the 
maintenance of the building and the support of the missionaries. 
He then took measures to have the same thing done in the other 
towns of his fief, and he seconded the preachers of the Gospel so 
well in everything else that he could flatter himself that he soon 
would have not one single idolater in his States.” Prince 
Andrew, however, died in less than two years after his conversion 
(November 30th, 1577), by which time as many as 20,000 of his 
subjects had become Christians. His heir and successor had made 
great efforts to make his father abjure the foreign religion, and 
he now kept the missionaries aloof and had the funeral con- 
ducted by the homes. The old prince had scarcely drawn his 
last breath before his son issued an edict ordering all the foreign 
doctors to quit his States at once, and the Christians to return to 
the cult of the gods of the country; all the holy places were 
destroyed and the crosses thrown down. 

The Christians of Kuchinotsu showed a bold front, however, 
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and threatened that they would withdraw en masse rather than 
abandon their faitli, and Arima, no doubt remcmlx^ring the 
episodes at Hirado, tboujxlit it well to mitigate tlie rigour of Ids 
decree. A Jesuit was allowed to return to Kuchinotsu, and the 
converts there were not interfered with. Elsewhere not a few of 
the new Christians a|K)statlzed ; at all events, at tlie end of 1579 
there were not more than 12,000 converts in tlie wliole of the 
fief. In this year Valegnani, the Visitor-CTeneral, arrived in 
Japan, in the Grwit Shi[) from Macao, and he induced her 
captain to proc(*ed to Kuchinotsu. This gave grciit satisfac- 
faction to Arima, who at once hasUmed to call upon the 
Visitor-General, “ making him great compliments.” Later on, 
Valegnani returned the visit at the eajjikil of the fief, “ where bo 
was received with great tokens of love,” and here Arima offered 
to acce})t baptism and to allow his subjects to do so also. This 
did not satisfy Valegnani, however, for Arima told him that it 
was not possible for him to do anything with his uncles or the 
homes ; and the Jesuit, determined to capture the whole j)rinci- 
})ality, refused to baptize him unless in company with them. 
Just at this time Riuzdji of Saga, who had got all the Daimyo 
of llizen to acknowledge his suzerainty except Arima, gained a 
great victory over Otorno’s troo[)s, which made him master of 
the whole province of Ohikugo, and he now addressed himself 
to the reduction of Arima. Several of Arima^s frontier 
fortresses were betrayed h.) Kiuzoji, who, a zealous Buddhist 
himself, was regardc*il with less aversion by the bonz('8 
of Arima than that foreign religion the young Dai my 6 was 
seeking to ini])ose upon them. Only one of the prince’s uncles 
remained staunch to him at this crisis, and the uncle was a 
Christian. Meanwhile, from the Annual Letter of 1580 it 
appears that the wily Jesuit, sure of his prey, kept playing 
with young Arima pretty much as a cat plays with a mouse. 

The whole country came into such danger that it was regarded 
as lost. The go(xi youth seeing himself in such a state, and it 
ap{>oariug to liim that there was no other remedy but to unite 
with the Church and with Omura by becoming Christian, used 
great diligence in order that the Father should baptize him ; to 
this he was als<i urged by an old bonzCj the principal one in the 
whole kingdom, wlio, having always been like a father to that 
house, and now eighty years of age, told him with great grief in 
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his heart that although he was so old a Gentile, he could not, 
on account of the great love he boro him, refrain from counsel- 
ling him to become a Christian, because he saw no other remedy 
and no other ho})e of saving his territory. And so potent was 
the counsel of this unfortunate old man (he died a Gentile a few 
days afterwards) that the youth made haste to become a 
Christian, together with some of the said bonzes T Still 
Valegnani continued to make difficulties ; but after a great many 
pourparlers over the affair, Arima was bajdized, together with 
his wife, in April 1580. Finally all the city was made 
Christian ; they burned their idols, the Kami and the Hotoke^ 
and destroyed forty temples, reserving some materials to build 
churches. “ Besides this nine or ten thousand Christians were 
reconciled who had returned to their vomit by reason of the great 
persecutions of the })reviou8 years.’^ 

In perusing the eleven pages of this Annual Letter of 1.580 
dealing with the affairs of Arima, one cannot help feeling 
that the whole story is not told there, and that there is 
no small need to read between the lines. We do learn 
from it that Valegnani provisioned some of Arima’s threatened 
fortresses, and that he caused the Christians of Kuchinotsu and of 
Nagasaki to fortify these jwrts. But of any reference to Portu- 
guese activity there is nothing. Charlevoix, however, who may 
have had access to other documents besides the Annual Udters, 
asserts that the’^‘ Portuguese who had brought Father Valegnani 
to Japan, had promised, at the instigations of this Father, to 
servo Arima with their munitions and even with their persons. 
Finally the Father Visitor, convincetl that Riuzoji only looked 
for a fine door to get out of Arima, wont to meet him, rejuesented 
the obligations he was under to the House of Arima, made 
him understand that the Prince of Omura would not sec his 
nephew cnished with indifference, especially since he had become 
his brother in Jesus Christ; and that in obstinately mnning after 
an uncertain compiest, he exposed himself to l)eing stri})i)ed of 
what he iXKssessed and of all his glor}'. He then made him very 
advantageous juojxisitions on the part of the Prince of Arima, 
and they were accepted ; Riuzoji led his troo[)s into Chikugo, and, 
after having esbiblished order and tmnquillity there by his 
proHcnce, he resolved to invade Higo, a course which embroiled 
him with the King of ISatsuma.” Be all this as it may (and it 
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is probably correct), one thing becomes abundantly plain from 
these letters, and that is that the ascendency of Valegnani and of 
the priests over this comparatively weak-minded youth of twenty 
was complete. In 1583 some slaves had been stolen from a 
Christian who had bought them from the Portuguese, and some 
converts still kept concubines. The Rector of the Seminary 
ordered the Prince to Rectify these two matters, and also to 
remedy the insolence of the hxmzes and the sorcerers. As this 
was not done soon enough to satisfy him, he threatened to with- 
draw from the fief, and had actually got as far as Kuchinotsu 
when the Prince hurriedly sent his uncle with some gentlemen to 
give him satisfaction, and at the same time informtHl the bonzes 
that they had either to become Christians or to quit his estates 
at once. 

“These made answer that they would surrender all their books, 
their robes, and the idols themselves and would not go any more with 
that pomp provided they were allowed to remain in the country. 
The offer was rejected ; and finally three of the chief and the most 
obstinate of them changed their country. The others yielded, and the 
keepers of concubines were also put into a proper state to the great 
edification of all. Then Don Protasius (Arima) went in person wdth 
many nobles to Kuchinotsu, and brought back the Father to Arima 
with great general rejoicing. A few days ago the said Lord having 
fallen into a troublesome fever, and not wishing to take medicine from 
any other quarter, a little holy water w'as sent him frorii the church, 
and, having placed a reliquary he wore about his neck in it, and 
making the sign of the cross on the cup, he drank it, and immediately 
he recovered entirely.” 

At this date he had not yet proce(‘ded to the lengths of his 
uncle Sumitada in forbidding his fief to all non-Christians, but 
he was indeed rapidly advancing in that direction. In Freezes 
letter of September 1584 we are told that “ his intention is in 
conformity with a spontaneous and solemn promise he has 
already made to the Lord God not to permit idolatry of any sort 
whatsoever in the whole of his State.” By 1582 the great 
majority of Arima’s vassals had accepted, or had been forced to 
accept, the foreign religion. 

In 1582, as has heen said, the total number of Christians in 
Kyushu amounted to 125,000. Of these as many as 110,000 
were subjects of Sumitada of Omiira, of Protasius of Arima, and 
of Michael of Amakusa. In all these petty fiefs Christianity 
had bet*n imposed upon the overwhelming majority of the 
population by the arbitrary fiat of their rulers, who were all 
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eager to participate in the blessings of the Portuguese trade as 
well as in the blessings of the Christian religion. Outside of 
these fiefs there were 3,000 Christians in Hirado, 1,000 in 
Kamishima of Aniukuf-u, a few hundreds in Chikuzcn, 200 in 
the Gotos, and a very few in Batsuina. The n'uiaining 
10,000 were to be found in Bungo, where the number had been 
quintupled since the conversion of Otomo in 1578. 

In Bungo the general feeling towards Christianity had been 
exceedingly hostile from the very first. How it fared with the 
priests there has already been stated. It w^as entirely owing to 
the good-will of Otomo himself that they had been able to 
remain in Funai. Time and again Otomo had been urged by 
his most influential advisers to expel them and their converts. 
But as he regarded them as something in the nature of mascottes, 
he remained unshaken in his resolve to accord them the hospitality 
of his domains. Almeyda, in referring to Otomo’s edict to be 
posted on the church door of Takase and Kawajiri in Higo, 
informs us that ‘‘ it gave full permission to all his subjects, from 
the highest to the lowest, to become Christians ; that it 
threatened with pains and penalties any one who either hindered 
or injured the preachers of the Gospel, and that it declared that 
it was his pleasure that the Gospel should be preached through- 
out all his fiefs in perpetuum/* and then goes on : — 

“And indeed, it is wonderful how greatly he favours the Christian 
religion, although he has not yet accepted it. To certain individuals 
making request iu the name of the bonzes that he should exterminate 
us, since it was inconsistent with his dignity that he should put up 
with those who reviled his gods, who were infamous because they ate 
human flesh (for they are not ashamed of accusing us of that), and 
who, wherever they went, brought tumults and destruction with 
them, — when, I say, they laded us with these and six hundred other 
enormities, he made answer : ‘ It is now fourteen years since these men 
came into these parts to my own very great good ; for inasmuch as I 
was then Lord of three kingdoms, 1 now possess five. Before I was 
hampered by want of money ; now I surpass all the kings of Japan in 
wealth, and this benefit extends also to my subjects. Finally, in 
consequence of the hospitality I accord them, all my undertakings turn 
out happily. Nay, more, when I had no son before, I am now blessed 
with one — a thing which I pn.ssionately de8ire<l. I now Jisk you, what 
advantage has my 'protection of your religion brought me ? Wherefore 
be careful not to make speeches of that sort in future.’ ” 

The probability that Otomo really did then hold language 
of this description is confirmed by what Froez says in a letter of 
1577, thirteen years later on. He there tells us that the 
missionaries had been no more favoured by Otomo himself than 
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they had been hated and molested by his Princess, who was 
commonly called Jezebel, and who had olten urged her husband 
to drive out the Fathers of the Company and all their 
Christians with them as a noxious and abominable sect. “ But 
the King, confuting her, rebutted her arguments easily, and was 
wont to say to her ; ‘ Before the Fathers came here I was lord 
of no more than of this single kingdom of Bungo ; and now I 
wear the crown of five kingdoms. And as for you, wlio were at 
first barren, you have now six or seven sons and daughters, and 
riches in abundance. Therefore, while I live I will never cease 
to favour all the Christians.^ ” 

The only notable discrepancy between the remarks of 
Otomo, as reported by Almeyda in 15G4, and as given by 
Frocz in 1577, is with respect to the extent of his dominions 
in 1551. According to the latter statement, at that date he 
held no more than the i)rovince of Bungo, while Almeyda 
quotes him as saying that lie was then lord of three provinces. 
The fact was that by 1551 he had conquered considerable 
portions of Higo and Chikugo. Within the next few years he 
succeeded in completing the reduction of these two provinces. 
Then after tlie deatli of his brother Hachiru, who as Ouchi 
Yoshinaga had been installed as Daimyo in Yamaguchi, he 
began a contest with Mori Motonari, who had seized the fief 
of Yumaguchi in 155G. The result of this struggle was that 
Otomo overran Buzen and Chikuzen, which had formed part 
of the Ouchi domains, and he was confirmed in the possession 
of these provinces by the treaty of 15G3. In that year the 
Shogun sent down a Court noble (Kugf) to arrange matters 
between Mori and Otomo, the latter of whom fiaid the im- 
pecunious grandee 30,000 scudi for his kindly services, if we 
are to believe Froez. Six years later Muri's forces again invaded 
the two provinces; but Obiino not only made successful head 
against the invaders in Kyushu, but he even lent a scion of the 
Ouchi line such substantia) aid that lie was able to seize and 
hold Mori’s capital of Yamaguchi for a time, although the 
venture ultimately cost him his life. This was the last direct 
attempt made by Mori to assert his claims to Buzen and 
Chikuzen, and for the next ten years Bungo continued to be 
incontestably the greatest feudal )K>wer in Kyushu. Of the 
16,000 square miles of the island, fully 7,000 owned the 
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Bupremacy of Otomo. What the population of his estates 
amounted to we cannot say, but the Jesuits assure us, not in one 
passage, but in several, that he could readily muster 100,000 
fighting men in case of need, while on one occasion they tell us 
he actually had 60,000 troops in the field, and in 1569 as many 
as 80,000. These assertions are by no means so improbable as 
they seem, for down to the time of Hideyoshi, at least, not 
merely aamuraif but many peasants and craftsmen also kept 
arms, and could use them with effect. Besides, when the chief 
right to possession was the power to hold, the inducements to 
adopt settled occupations were not great, and it is probable that 
the samurai in those times formed a much larger proportion of 
the population than they did at the downfall of feudalism in 
1871. The Bungo troops were formidable not merely from their 
numlKjrs, but also from their equipment, for a considerable 
proiK)rtion of them were furnished with fire-arms. We hear 
of Portuguese teaching Otomo’s people to cast artillery; and 
although the reference to this is vague and unsatisfactory, yet 
what is certain is that Otomo had artillery, for we know on the 
best autliority that he presented several j)iece8 to Nobunaga. 

At this point it may be well to take a general survey of the 
feudal map of Kyilshu as it stood in 1578, the year before Dtomo’s 
swift and sudden fall, and his loss of the hegen}ony in the 
island. At that date the five provinces of Bungo, Buzen, 
Chikugo, Chikuzeii, and Higo acknowledged his su})remacy. Of 
Hizen, the sixth province, a good deal has already been said. 
Its sea-board from the north, round by Nagasaki to the Gulf of 
Shimabara, was occupied by the three petty fiefs of Hirado, 
Omura, and Arima. The two former, together with the still 
pettier inland princelets, had by this year been compelled to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of that Riuzdji Masanobu, Lord of 
Saga, of whom .mention has been made in connection with 
Arima’s conversion to Christianity. This Rifizoji had been by 
birth a vassal of Arima^s, and by profession a priest, but at an 
early age he had exchanged the cassock for the cuirass, and had 
obtained high honours and ample rewards in the Bungo service. 
When he quitted this he set to work to carve out a principality 
for himself in North-eastern Hizon, and his rapid success in 
swallowing up his lesser neighbours and Ids defiant attitude 
towards his former suzerain provoked the hostility of Otomo. 
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Yet even against the attack of Oh^mo Rifizoji contrived to 
maintain himself, and once before this year of 1578 he had 
baffled a Bungo force of nearly 80,000 men. From the circum- 
stance that he was always surrounded by homes and that he was 
the sworn foe of Christianity, the missionaries have not too many 
good words for this “ Gentile Lord,” and it is with much more 
grudging than grace that Froez admits that he was exceedingly 
capable both as a captain and as a j)olitician. Perhaps it was 
his experience in the Bungo service that led him to set such high 
store upon the match-lock as a weapon ; at all events, we find 
that of the 25,000 men he captained at the battle of Shimabara 
(1584) no fewer than 9,000 were equi})ped with fire-arms. 
Although not yet entirely master of the resources of a single 
province, his undoubted abilities as a leader of men rendered 
him formidable even to Otomo with his five provinces. 

Immediately to the south of Bungo itself lay Hiuga, the most 
extensive but the most sparsely-peojjled of all the nine provinces 
of Kyushu. Here the Ito family had settled in the times of 
Yoritomo, almost at tlie date when the first Otomo had been 
established in Bungo and the first Shimadzu in Satsuma, and at 
this time an Ito still held it, or at all events laid claim to it. 
The relations between Otomo and Ito had always been friendly, 
and some years before this one of Otomo^s four daughters had 
bcKiome ltd’s wife. With his neighbour to the south Ito’s 
relations were not quite so haj)py. For the previous two decades 
there had been a wasting, wearing w-arfare between Hiuga and 
Satsuma, and in 1578, on the death of ltd, the Satsuma troops 
had poured into Hiuga, and Ito’s widow, with her two infant 
sons, had to flee to Bungo to take refuge with her father. 

Satsuma and Osumi, the two remaining provinces of 
Kyushu, were then held by Shimadzu Yoshihisa, the invader of 
Hiuga. If there is one tiling more than another for which 
the Satsuma clan is generally regarded as having been remark- 
able, it is the unity and cohesion of its units, their ready 
obedience to their chiefs, and the solid and united front they 
have always presented to external foes. It may thus come as 
something of a surprise to not a few to be assured that down to 
the date of the arrival of the Portuguese in Japan the chief 
thing for which Satsuma had been remarkable had been 
internal discord and incessant civil strife. The question 
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of the succesfiion to the licadehip of the Shimadzu family 
had occasionally given rise to bitter feuds, but even when 
there was no succession in disjuite the local chieftains 
had found no (Ufliculty in devising specious and j)lausible 
preto.'cts tcf justify tlieinsel ves in cutting each othcr^s throats 
and stealing each other’s lands. It was just about the 
time Xavier was in Kagoshima that two chieftains of the 
neighlx)iirhood of tliat town^^ persuaded tlieir fellows to agree 
upon and to submit to one sole and single chief. During 
tlie previous ten years Shimadzu Takahisa, an adopted son 
of the fourteenth Daimyo of Satsuma, had ac(piired a great 
local reputation for sagacity and ability in administration 
and military affairs in the course of his warfare with his 
neiglibours in the centre of the juincipality. Accordingly 
it was Takahisa, then thirty-one years of age, who was invited 
to assume the direction of the general affairs of the clan. 
To allay the internal strife that had j)reviou.sly paralysed 
the fief he saw it was necessary to find some external 
foe against whom all the hitherto discordant and clashing 
energies of the clan could l)e combined in a single and 
harmonious effort. As certain of the chieftains of nsuini at first 
refused to submit to his siizerainty, he found sufficient occupa- 
tion for ids restless subjects to keep tliem fully emjdoyed there 
for some five or six years. Then when Osumi was at last com- 
pletely reduced in 1550. Takahisa laid to look about for some one 
else to pick a quarrel with, and so Ito in Hiuga was tlien 
a.ssailod. For all the remaining fifteen years of Takahisa’s life 
the border warfare between Satsuma and Hiuga went on, without 
any very decisive result. At the de-ath of Takahisa in 1571, his 
frontier had b(*en only a little advanced. But this was the 
slightest of the benefits that had meanwhile accrued to Satsuma. 
It was then that the fiery Satsuma men, with their superb 
physique and magnificent ilan, were broken in and habituated to 
that prompt and ready obedience to their chiefs for which the clan 
has ever since lieen famous. During the last three centuries of 
Japanese feudalism there was perhaps no fief in the whole 
Empire where devotion to their chief and tjie general intt‘rests of 

la Kogoshimft wm not then the residence of the Prince of Sstsuma. Xavier 
had to go six leagneM from Kagoshima to get his audience on i^tember 29th, 
1M9. It was onlf after 1600 a.d. that the soH^Jed ‘‘castle'' of Kagoshima was 
built At the date of Xavier's arrival the Satsuma Court resided at Kokubu. 
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the clan was so strong as it was among the samurai of Kagoshima. 
If there was such a thing as esprit-de-corps anywhere in Japan it 
was to be found in the or sections of the capital of the 

Satsuma clan. It was to its discipline, its unity and its cspnt-de- 
corps that the Satsuma clan owed all its greatness, and for the 
establishment of the traditions which made it great it is to 
Shimadzu Takahisa that its thanks are due. 

On the death of Takahisa in 1571 he was succeeded by hia 
capable and mettlesome son, Yoshihisa, who followed liis father in 
sparing no effort to increase the military strength and spirit f)f 
the clan. The war with Ito of Hiilga was now prosecuted with 
still greater vigour, every year seeing an extension of the Satsuma 
territory, and at last in 1578, as has l>ecn said, the Satsumeso 
swept Hiuga from their own up to the Bungo frontier. Naturally 
and in ordinary circumsttxnces the annexation of Hiuga by 
Shimadzu Yoshihisa would have Inien the pniliminary of a 
struggle between Satsuma and Bungo for the hegemony of 
Kyushu. But in addition there was the bict that Ito’s dis- 
possessed widow was Otomo’s daughter, and her infant children 
his grandsons. The great patron of the Jesuits had associated 
his eldest son with himself in the administration two years before, 
in 1576, and this son, Yoshimune, eager to wield undivided 
sway, now arranged with the fugitive Hiuga princess, his sister, 
that she should cede her children's claims to Hiuga to him in 
return for certain lands in his own fief, his purpose being that 
his father should withdraw from Bungo and devot(‘ himself to 
the government of Hiuga exclusively, A force of 60,000 Bungo 
troops was launched against Shimadzu, and the Siitsuma gar- 
risons left in the conquered province were soon captured or 
driven over the southern frontier. Old Dtomo now proceeded to 
his new province and chose a siU^ for the new capital he purposed 
to call into existence, and then returned to Bungo to make a 
final Fettleracnt of affairs there. In the autumn of that very 
same year, however, the Satsuma men had again burst into 
Hiuga and stormed most of its strongholds. This once more 
caused a muster of the Bungo levies, and 40,000 men were at 

1 3 When thcsie iJia were really organued in not exactly known. Some refer 
their origin to the age of Shimadzu Yoahihisa, who was conquered by 
Jlideyo-shi, while other authorities maintain that they date only from the 
eighteenth century. Jhit the warlike spirit and the rieorous discipline which 
Uiey fostered had been first eflTectually incolcated by Ta k ahiaa. 
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once hurried to the front under old Htoino, while Yof^himune, 
his son, took up his hctuhiuiirkTs near the borders to superintend 
the dispatch of reinforceruents. But before dealing with this 
fateful stniggle it is well to say something of the strange events 
that had passed in Bungo during the tliree preceding years. 

Ah has l)een mentioned, the Jesuits liad captured Otomo*8 
second son, them sixteen years of age, in 1,576’. This had a great 
effect upon liis fourt(*en -year-old friend, the adoy)ted son of 
Tawara Tsugitada, the Chi(‘f Councillor of the fief, and the 
brother of Otomo’s wife; and this lad, in spite of all the restraint 
his adopted father and aunt put upon him, was also baptized in 
1577. Jezel)el was so furious in her wrath at this that she 
forbade the ceremony to proceed unless the pro8])ective bride- 
groom apostatized. When he refused to do so Jezeluil induced 
her brother to disinherit him. This affair excited a great 
commotion among the Bungo samvrai, and Tawara was said to 
have ordered his vassals to kill the Vice-Provincial and the other 
priests, and to slaughter their congregations. For twenty days 
the church at Usuki was thronged with an excited crowd, })raying, 
fasting, scourging themsclve*’, and making ready to meet the 
martyrdom they fancied to he imminent. It was solely to the 
intervention of Otomo that the priests then owed their lives. 
The old Prince sent word to Cabral by a Christian that all 
this trouble had been excited by tlie machinations of his wife 
[Jezebel] ; and that for this he would have been minded to 
repudiate her and drive lier from his house without fail were it 
not that she had been his spouse for thirty years and had borne 
him seven children, and that he greatly feared his doing 
BO would excite serious tumults at a time when things were 
far from quiet,^^ From the Jesuits^ own letters it is clear that 
their capture of these two boys, the Chief Councillor’s heir 
and Otomo's second son, who now made common cause with his 
friend, created great discontent and disaffection among the upper 
classes in Bungo. Between the foreign priests and Jezebel 
it was war to the knife. Otomo had returned from Hiuga to 
attend the wedding of the Councillor’s heir with his daughter, 
and the coolness with which he regarded the hreaking-off 
of the match by his wife and the disinheriting of the bridegroom 
was only assumed. He now, says the Annual Letter of 1579, 
** determined, according to the usage of the coimtry, to repudiate 
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his wife and take another and his new choice was a lady who 
was already a catechumen of the i.rie.^ts. AftiT this second 
marriage Otomo was continually present when the Jai^inese 
Jesuit was instructing his new sjx)use ; and one day he sent word 
to Cabral that he himself was ready to receive baptism at his 
hands, that he had esteemed Christianity from the first, and that 
if he had not embraced it, it was In^’anse he wbhed to \)o first 
thoroughly persuaded of the falsity of Buddhism, and also l)e- 
cause it was not convenient for him to do so until hc‘ liimself had 
retired from the administration of his States. So at last (>tomo 
was baptized with his new wile August 28th, 1578, and early 
in Oct()l>er, five weeks after this l>aptism, he and his spouse, his 
second Christian son, the Chief Councillor’s disiiiherited heir, Vice- 
Provincial Cabral, Alnu'vda, and the young Japanese Jesuit who 
had instructed Jezebel’s successor, set out by sea for the new 
Otomo had ord(TiHl to be built in Hiuga. “ Th<*y w(Te aecom- 
panit'd by a great number of Christians of all ages and con- 
ditions, Otomo liaving di*clared that he would sulfer no idolater 
in his new city.’’ 

It was just a few weeks after this that the Satsumese again 
poured into Hiuga, carrying all bcffire them. Shimadzu Yoshi- 
hisa seems to have withdrawn the bulk of his troops quickly, 
however; at all events, the initial Bungo force of 40,CX)0 men 
met with little opposition till they hud advanced a good way 
beyond the frontiers. This force, nominally commanded by old 
Otomo, was really directed by the Chief Councillor, Jezebel’s 
brother, for Otomo followed more than a day’s march behind the 
army. The old prince was accompanied by Cabral, Almeyda, 
and seven Jesuit brothers. Says the Annual Lctt(T of 1579 : — 

“ And thus as he took possession, he went on burning and wrecking 
the temples of the Kami and Hotoke, and frequently said to Father 
Cabral that he wished to plant such a good Christianity in this 
kingdom that the fame of it would go to Rome, and that he meant it 
to be governed according to the la\^8 of the Christians. He at once 
assigned the revenues of two Buddhist monasteries to make a house for 
us, and for the maintenance of some Fathers, promising to give what 
was necessary for residences. He at once ordered the erection of a 
church in a fortress of great importance, and early every rooming in 
the month of November, a season of great cold, he came from his liouse 
a considerable distance to hear Mass in a church which had been 
erected in a trice. He confessed and communicated and said his 
prayers ; and he acted towards us as familiarly as if he had l)een a 
Brother of the house. He urged his attendants to appear to learn the 
things of our faith in such a way that one Brother h^ much to do in 
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catechising bo many. Although they are occupied with the aflTairs 
of the war, and although we are far from the army, as much as a day 
ami a half, there are no catechisings at which the King is not always 
present." 

Such a state of affairs at tlie Bungo headquarters was 
doubtless a very fortunate thing for the Satsuiua commanders. 
And at the Bungo base near the liorders matters w^cre in a very 
similar condition. Tliere Otomo’s eldest son, the new Daimyo 
Yoshimune, was supposed to he w'holly engaged in mustering and 
dis|»atehing fresh troops and in forwarding supplies. If one had 
nothing but the Jesuit letters to judge him from, it would be hard 
indecMl to arrive at any definite* estimate of Yosbimunc^s character. 
He first appears in a letter of Alineyda’s of Novemlier 15C2: — 
Purr illc qiiidcm, ac peme infans (annum guippe ogii guintum) 
sed in quo sensus animi ac ratio longc prcecurrat cctatem” Gene- 
rally there is the note of sincerity in Almeyda’s letters; but this 
Bounds suspiciously like a sample of the nauseous conventional 
trash which constitutes a portion of the stock-in-trade of that 
toadyism and flunkeyism ever ready to (liscover bib-and-porringer 
pitnligies in the families of the great or tlie wH»altby from whom 
favours may l>e expected. Later on, after l.'>80, the missionaries 
have many hard things to say of him ; they find him bom^, of 
limited capacity—or rather of no capacity at all, — of a light and 
inconstant spirit, and so on and so forth. In these years of 1578 
and ir)79 he appears as ‘'this good young man," “this worthy 
young prince," and altogether the priests In^comc* unpleasantly 
nasal in cataloguing his virtues and his merits. The reason for 
this w'as tliat he and his wife wvre then Jesuit catechumens, that 
be himself was clamouring to be baptized, and that besides he had 
been showering very substantial favours upon the missionaries. 
Father Froez was now specially attached to his person tosupervise 
his spiritual progress, w^hich was certainly remarkable. One day, 
after a discussion on the seventh commandment, “ he said in a 
loud voice to all, ‘ I am a young man, and know well and am 
well assured that there is only one God, that the soul is immortal, 
that there is eternal glory for the good and hell for the guilty. 
Therefore I am resolved to make no more account of the body, but 
to give diligent heed to my soul, quitting all looseness, and con- 
tenting myself with a single wife. . . . And thus I command 
you all to refrain from similar things [i.c. loose conduct], for 
when I hear of any one being loose, I will have him exceedingly 
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well chastised/ . . . Once tempted by the Devil with brutish 
thoughts, he not only drove them from him, but remaining with 
scruples he Siiid to Father Fnx'z, ‘ Now since 1 am a Gentile and 
cannot confess, at least give me some penance, that I may make 
satisfaction with that.’ On other occjisions when the temptations 
were very troublesome, to fn^e himself from them he cast cold 
water upon his l»ack, it l>eing the middle of winter, and in this 
way he mortifunl his sensuality, and made resisbincc against it. 
On other occasions, while }»raising the law of God, he said that 
whoever maliciously refrained from Inroming a Christian, merited 
death. With th(‘S(* and similar sju'cclie^s, and the favours ho 
shows to the converts and tlu* disfavour with which h(‘ regards 
such as oppose the law of God, such an (extraordinary fervour has 
appeared among his vassals and the country ju'ople that all come 
with the utmost diligence to learn the things pertaining to their 
safety. And one Brother giving thn'c or four lessons a day does not 
suffice to answer the qiu'stions tlrny ask and to cah^chise so many. 
It is of great edification to see many nohl(‘8 as if they wc^e so 
many Iwys walking in tlu' stn^ets learning the Pak'r Noster, the 
Ave Maria, and the r(‘st of the Christian doctrine. And in a 
short time there has been such a change that where a little ago 
the law of God and we were de8pi8(‘d and contemned and held 
for naught, we are respected and obeyed, and our law held in 
such high r(‘gard, that our travails and Bufferings of the past year 
seem to have l)een well bi'stowed.” 

All this, though pleiising enough to the priests, gave but 
scant satisfaction to those engaged in the turmoil of the Hiuga 
campaign. Some of Yoshimune’s vassals proceeding to the front 
remonstrated warmly with him, and counselled him that ‘‘he 
would be better occupied in matters of greater importance 
pertaining to the war and the good government of his fiefs. To 
these (as they were persons of great quality) he made answer that 
they saw very well that it was to attend to the war that he 
had left his Court and come there with such discomforts, and 
that he was providing with all possible diligence for w’hat was 
necessary in the war. As to his devotion to the law of God, 
that caused no liindrance or trouble, and as it seemed to theip 
that this holy law was of little importance, it would have 
been bettor for them to hear what it contained so as to be 
able to pronounce judgement on it with better foundation. 

H 
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Not very well contented with such an answer, they pursued 
their way Inwards Hifiga/* In Hiuga meanwhile the campaign 
had gone very w(‘]l for Bnngo. The castles in the extreme 
nnrtli of the province had been quickly reduced by the Chief 
Councilbu-’a forc(*, and N(d)eoka and two other considerable 
fortresses had Ix^en carried witlnmt any great difficulty. When 
this news was conveyed to Yoslfnnune bis behaviour was sorutv 
what theatrical. “He receixed the letter while on horseback, 
and as he read the good news, before finishing it, he dismounted, 
knelt down, and with Ujdiftcd hands reiidrred thanks to Our 
Ijord for so great a victory witliout any loss on the part of his 
own troops. As his attendants marxellid at what they saw, not 
knowing what was in the letter, he read the whole of it to them, 
and, turning to the Christians who were jiresent, he ordered 
them to thank God for so great a blessing. And he at once 
dis]>atched a servant to bear the new's to our House and to thank 
us, saying that he regarded it as very certain that this victory 
had been gained thnaigli the sacrifices and ])raycrs of our 
Fathers and Brother^.” Beibre this many of the Bungo samurai 
had kept saying that their enterprise w’ould surely miscarry as a 
just punishment for the late outrageous treatment of the national 
gods, and some of them still kept saying so, although the Jesuits 
now laughed them and their idols to scorn. The national gods 
had pndiably just as much or as little to do with the success 
or failure of the camjmign as the God jtreaclied by the Jesuits 
had, but in n few days such of the religious conservatives of 
Bungo as survived had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing the 
worst of their ominous forebodings more than fully realised. 

The Bungo army, iiow^ swelled by successive reinforcements 
and the adhesion of many of the Iliuga samurai to as many as 
70,000 men, had advanced beyond the Mi mikawa before it found 
its ])rogre88 at all seriously impeded. Seventeen miles south of 
this stream lyehisa, the third son of Yoshihisa, the Satsuma 
prince, had thrown himself into the castle of Taki, with 
a body of 3,000 picked troops, and showed no inclination 
either to surrender or to evacuate the i)lucc, as the, Satsuma 
captains had done further north. Judging it unsafe to leave 
this stronghold unreduced, so exposing himself to the risk of 
having his communications cut, the Bungo commander sat down 
to the leiiguer of the fortress. Meanwhile the war-beacons were 
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ablaze on all tlio liills of Satsinna, Osumi, and Stnithern Hiugja, 
where Shiniadzu Yosliiliisa bad ordered a general levy of every- 
thing in the elan ea]>al)le of iK'aring arms and nnirehing. It 
was no iiiere undiseipliiu'd mob, h(»wev(‘r. that now hurri(‘d to 
the relief of tlie gallant Ivihisa. Tin* Ihingo host, flushed with 
a cheap and almost blcKKlless success, and looking upon tin* fall 
of Taki as but a question of a h'w days, ha»l iKK'omc over-con- 
fident and reckless. Their cliirf had neglected his intelligence 
dejuirtment, and the advance cT an} relieving force large enough 
to give serious trouhle to Ids army of 7(>.(XX) men was what 
he had never reckoned ^^ilh. As it was, it was only a division of 
the Satsuma force that ap])eared : the remaind(T lay Inwond the 
hills safe from ohservation. So much is infcrahle from Father 
Carrion’s account of the battle, writuai shortly afterwards, and 
there is nothing in the Jesuits’ narrative which is at all 
inconsistent with the details given in the Snhan-yashi^ a history 
of tlie House of Shimadzu compiled I )y a Kagoshima larruo’at 
from authentic records towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
On n'aehing Sadow’ara, Yosliihisa’s onward swoop had l>eem 
checked h}- a t(‘rrifu‘ storm which raged for several days, and 
meanwhile his brother Tadahira, advancing from Northern 
Osuini, had come into contact with a fairly strong body of Bungo 
troops operating in that direction. By clever tactics Tadabira 
succeeded in ambushing tbem and routing them with a loss of 
five hundred killed, and then he ke}d hot upon the traces of the 
fugitives as they made for Matsuyama. The smoke of the burning 
houses iired by the victorious Satsumese was visible at Sadowara, 
and Yoshihisa at once dispatched a column under Ijuin, w’hich 
helped Tadahira to storm Matsuyama while Yosliihi^a himself 
pushed on to Takikawara, within a few miles of the vast Bungo 
host beleaguering lyebisa and his three thousand men in Taki. 
Exasperated by the reverse at Matsuyama, the Bungo com- 
mander determined to seek Yoshihisa and offer him battle 
at once. Yoshihisa marshalled his troops in five divisions. 
Two of these, forming the centre, were thrown well forward 
under Honda and Hoiigd ; the right and left wings, commanded 
by Yukihisa and Tadaiiaga respectively, occupied strong positions 
some distance to the rear of the centre ; while Yoshihisa himself 
took charge of the reserves posted behind on the route over which 
the centre had advanced. The whole of the huge Bungo army 
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hurled iteelf with such force upon the Satsuma centre that the 
Southerners staggered under the shock ; they lost both their 
commanders, and were driven back upon the reserves. These, 
however, animated by Yoshihisa’s voice and example, stood firm 
against the charge of the Bungo men, who, holding their foe 
all too cheiiply, had penetrated well within the Satsuma wings. 
These now came into action, and fell fiercely u})on the flanks of 
the Northerners. Checked in front, and thus assailed on the 
right and left, these k^gan to waver, and their commander’s 
chief aim was now to extricate them from this critical position. 
But just at this moment lyehisa with his garrison sallied out of 
the leaguered fortress, sweejdng the brigades left to mask Taki 
before him like thistledown, and fell like a thunderbolt ujion 
the rear of Otomo’s men, already reeling under the onset of the 
Satsuma troops, who had caught them in a veritable cul-de-sac. 
It soon became a case of sauve qui peut ; the debdcle was utter and 
corniilete. That night there were thousands of women in the 
Bungo domains who had been widowed since the morning. 

When fugitivo-8 from the stricken field a}>i)eared at old 
Otomo’s headquarters, “ the fear and confusion among the 
followers of the King was such that, although Father Cabral did 
everything possible— advising the King not to depart so soon or 
with such haste, but to wait to collect and rally the debris of his 


14 In Bungo the contest was regarded uot merely as a trial of strength 
against Satauma, but as a strupsjlc between the national gods and the Deus of the 
foreign priwta. The Satsumese, at all events, had no alight reason for supposing 
that the Kami and wore hghling on their side. Sim the SeJian-yaski : 

“ At last the great host of Otomo advancH to the leagner of Taki. Then came a 
hard time for the defenders, not only from the numbers of the enemy, hut also 
from the scarcity of drinking water in the fortress. The garrison endeavoured to 
fetch a supply from a stream outside the wall, hut they were prevented from 
doing so by the Irosiegers. Strange to say, however, It one day happened that 
from under an old wall within tlie castle pure sparkling water guslied out in 
great abundance, and the stream proved to be constant. All the men in the 
castle jumped for Joy, saying that Heaven was thus to bless the family of 
Shimaani. . . . Just on the night Yoshihisa arrived in Hiuga he composed a 

S oeni in a dream : ‘ The enemy’s defeat’d host is as the maple leaves of Autumn 
oating on the waters of the iTatsuta stream.’ The army of the prince liailed 
it as an omen of victory. ... In the vicinity of the Imttle-ficld were two large 
ponds, each about twenty-five feet deep, and over a thousand feet in length 
as well as in breadth. Several hundred of the beaten troops lost their 
lives in these ponds, and the men, horses, and flags floating there appeared 
pretty mnch like the fallen leaves of Autumn on the surface of a stream. Then 
the soldiers of the Shimadiu clan said one to another that the prince’s dream h.od 
been rcaliiied, and that it was nothing but the power of Heaven which had given 
them such a glorious victory over their foes. Thus ilieir strength and valour 
increased a hundredfold, and they pressed the punmit vigorously. The seventeen 
milee between the fortress of Taki and the Mimikawa were strewn with the 
oorpMS of fallen foes ” In the gnninds of the Prince of S.'itsum.Vs mansion at Iso, 
near Kagoshima, are two fine pieces of bronie ordnance, the s{>nils of the battle of 
the Mimikawa. 
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army; all the more so as the place he was in was a strong one 
and the enemy could not come so soon as was said ; perhaps the 
number of the fallen was exaggerated as was usual in such 
cases, — the Father had the utmost difficulty in persuading the 
King to wait by these and similar arguments. Nor did he 
abide long by this decision (on which, morally speaking, the 
restoration of his people and of his States depended); but the 
clamour and the appeals of his attendants were so loud, and 
the terror with which they inspired him was so great, that he 
allowed himself to be overcome by them, and with the greatest 
haste and confusion they put themselves on the route for Bungo. 
That same night he sent a message to the Father urging him 
with the Brothers to start also, as it wa» no longer time U) wait. 
The anxiety and the confusion of that night was such that the 
King’s Ministers and attendants forgot to take provisions for the 
way with them, and, being three or four days distant from 
Bungo, all suffered much hunger and travail— even the King 
and the Queen, who went with him with great inconveniences.” 
Cabral and the seven or eight Jesuits he had with him, after 
firing the church to prevent its Iwing put to profane uses by the 
enemy, had also to start on what was a terrible journey back to 
Bungo. They were in deadly peril of their lives, for they and 
their new-fangled aggressive religion were almost universally 
regarded as the real and undoubted source of the fell di8a8t(3r 
that had stripjx'd Bungo of all her prestige and plunged almost 
every family in her into mourning. Tlien when they did reach 
Funai after the cold, the hunger, and the exhaustion of a four 
days’ journey on foot, during which they had to sleep out in the 
nipping frost of winter, to ford many icy-cold streams, and 
to sustain themselves on one miserable meal of rice, they found 
themselves in no pleasant position. Of course the bonzes now 
were fierce and bitter against them. But *Hhe wicked Jezebel, 
with her brother and many other lords who had each lost father 
or son or brothers or relatives in this war, were attributing the 
whole calamity to us, saying that it all proceeded from our 
presence in Bungo and the destruction of the Afamt and Hotoke. 
And so they resolved to make every effort to kill us, or at least 
to expel us from all thejk; kingdoms. And as the fallen in that 
war had been so numerous, great part of the city was in 
affliction, and resentful on this account; and we could not 
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appear in the streets in consequence of the numtoJess outrages 
and affronts and insults and the abusive epithets they hurled at 
U8.'^ It surely argued no small restraint on the part of the 
general population in such circumstances tliat these worthy 
gentlemen who had just been breaking the idols and wrecking 
the temples of the national gods, and jeering and scoffing at 
their impotence to protect themselves, did not now find a shower 
of something a good deal harder and more solid than mere 
abusive epithets flying about their ears. However, the two 
Princes, the father more especially, still retained authority 
enough to protect the Jesuits. Of their goodwill, alxmt which 
Cabral had been so terribly anxious during the four days of bis 
flight from Hiuga, th«-e liad been no alienation. Otomo had 
forgotten to provide himself with pruvisions for his retreat, but 
he liad not forgotten to go to fetch a much-prized crucifix from 
the church. ^'When Cabral arrived in tlie churcli the King 
knelt down, and with uplifUid hands returned tlianks to God for 
the trials and alllictions he suffered ’’ ; and later on lie said to 
the Vice- Provincial in private that “ the loss of the battle really 
seemed to him to be a divine ordination for the better progress 
of the conversion of iiis people; for the jirincipal lords and 
captains of his States, who were cruel enemies of our holy law, 
and who most ojqiosed and impeded the promulgation ©f the 
Holy Gosiicl, had fallen there. If they had remained alive, 
even if he had obtained tlie victory, tliey would always have 
opposed this good work, so that neither he nor his son would 
have iHiCii able freely to carry out tlieir intentions regarding 
Christianity.” Thus to Otomo the reappear.inci* of his Chief 
Councillor, wlio for a whole month was sujqiosed to have falle^i 
in the battle lie luul lost, may have liecn a gi'iiuine disapjioint- 
ment. Shortly after his return the hitter ]u’o]»osed to his fellow 
councillors that the foreign jiriests sliould lie killed, or at least 
expelled, all the churches razed, ami Christianity proscribed. 
The Jesuits in Usiiki again prejtared for marlyrdoni. and wrote 
touching farewell letters to tlieir brethren in Puuai. But 
nothing happened either to tliem or their eliurch. They accused 
Jezeliel of liaving been the jiroinjiter of her brother’s j)ro|>osal. 
Jezeliel, it may be remarked, was now fighting a tolerably even 
fight with the priests. Yoshimuue, generally thoroughly under 
her influence, bad cut the Ja|mne«i eijui valent for the apron- 
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string a few months before the rout of the Mimikawa. A 
great contest then went on l)etween him and tlie Jesuits on the 
one side, and Jezet>el on the other, regarding the religion of 
Yoshimune^s young princess, and Jezebel had been victorious 
not at the eleventh hour, but just on the very stroke of twelve, 
for when Froez had everything ready fur the baptismal service, 
instead of baptizing the j)rinces8 he had to rest ill content with 
“singing a solemn mass in musica con diacoiw e sudiacono in 
the newly-reared chapel in the {»ahice.” JezelKil, nut satisfied 
with this, now exerted herself to regain her ascendency over 
Yoshiinune, and here again she provtd more than a match for 
Otomo and the priests combined. Yt>shimune did not, indeed, 
begin to persecute his former friends and their converts ; but lie 
became politely indifTercnt to them, and returned to the cult of 
the ancestral gods. And in the meantime, while the limited 
intelligence of Y^oshimuue was wholly occupied in giving a 
pnictical decision upon the relative merits of what Hideyoshi 
held to be two elaborately organised rival systems of kindred 
superstition, the young man had lost four of his five provinces. 

Yoshihisa of Satsuina, being something more than a mere 
soldier, had Ix^en doing something in addition to counting his 
musters at the time the war-beacons were aflare on the grass- 
topped hills of his i)rovinces. Even after one crushing defeat in 
Hiuga, Dtomo, he told himself, might still ])rove more than a 
match for him when he had time to bring up his distant 
Chikuzen and Chikugo levies. To ]>revent their a})pcarance in 
Hiuga something had to be devised to give them abundant occupa- 
tion at home. Accordingly emissaries were dispatched to induce 
Riuzoji of Saga to assail Chikugo. Riuzuji needed no great urging 
to do so, and, as we have already seen, in 1579 a great victc»ry over 
the Bungo vassals there had made him so decisively master of 
that province that he felt he could devote his undivided atten- 
tion to reducing his original lord, Arima, to subjection, and thus 
completing the reduction of Hizen. In Chikuzen a certain 
Akidzuki, a vassal of Otomo’s, had long been waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to cast off his allegiance, and now, 
assured of the indirect support of Satsuma and Riuzbji, he rose, 
stormed Hakata, the capital of the j)rovince, beat tlie supporters 
of Bungo in the rest of the province to their knees, and speedily 
overran a great section of Buzcn. Y'oshihisii of Satsuma in the 
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meantime had been reducing the strongholds of Southern and 
Central Higo, where he met with no check to his progress till 
Riuzoji, deflected from Arimahy Valegnani's diplomacy, bethought 
himself that in the general break-up of the Otomo })Ower the 
nnmljcr and marksmanship of his arquebusiers entitled him to 
something more than the single province of Chikugo. In addition 
to all this there was sedition in Bungo itself. One of the Chief 
Councillor’s colleagues, whom the missionaries call Cicafiro, had 
blocked his project of massacring the Jesuits, not from any affection 
he bore them, but merely because the proposal was of the Chief 
Councillor’s making. Cicafiro now withdrew to his castle, mustered 
his men, and threatened to march on Funai unless the Chief 
Councillor restored certain lands to him he had been forced to 
cede by Ctomo’s orders some time before. The lands were 
restored,, but Cicafiro died that same year, and his son openly 
revolted, and was only reduced after a sharp struggle, during 
which two other feudatories rebelled and had to be crushed. 
Many of the Bungo vassals in the four outlying provinces, 
who would otherwise have remained perfectly staunch, sent word 
that they would not fight if Yoshimune continued to favour 
the foreign priests. Then, in 1580, the Bungo councillors appealed 
to old Otomo to reassume the direction of affairs, and wlien he 
did so he ordered the destruction of the temples and shrines 
wherever he led his forces. In the Annual Letter of 1582 we 
hear of a success he gained over the combined forces of Riuzoji 
and Akidzuki on the Chikiizen border with very slight loss on 
his own side, after which “he captured a very strong place 
[probably Hikdsan], where there was one of the chief pagodas 
and the most frequented in these parts, w^hich had around it 
three thousand houses of the homes, and he at once gave orders 
to burn all the houses, and the Venerable Pagoda was turned 
into ashes. After this victory the King wrote a very humble and 
Christian letter to the Father Visitor, in wliich he confessed that 
it had been achieved solely by God and the ]n-ayers of the 
Fathers, and not by his own skill or might, and that he was so 
grateful to God for the mercies vouchsafed him tliat it seemed to 
him that he could never thank Him duly if he did not put forth 
every effort to have His divine ALije-sty for ever acknowledged 
and adonnl in his StiitesJ* Such devout temple- wrecking 
could have done little to conciliate the good-will of the former 
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vaasalfl of Bungo in the four loet provinces, in not one of whom 
there had ever been more than throe hundred Christians. We 
may take it as almost certain that those Higo samurai who sent 
word to Yoshimune that they would not budge on his behalf 
if he continued to favour the foreign priests and their religion 
were by no means singular in the attitude they assumed. It 
is little marvel, then, that with the iconoclastic old prince at the 
head of affairs, but few of the samurai in Higo, Chikugo, 
Chikuzen, or Buzen rallied U) the Otomo standard. All things 
considered, the marvel is not that the old daiinyo failed to 
recover his lost provinces, but that he even contrived to retain 
his ancestral and original fief of Bungo. In otic passage the 
Jesuits clearly and distinctly say that he neglected his ow'ii 
interests and those of his States to serve theirs, and the statement 
is nothing but the truth. Even in this year of 1581, when there 
were as many as 5,000 baptisms in Bungo, no more than 10,000 
of Otomo’s 250,000 or 300,000 subjects were Christians, Many 
of these were women and children, and m^arly all belonged 
to the lowest strata of society. It is extremely (piestionable 
whether there were as many as five hundred saviurai among them. 
The vast majority of the military class were not so mucli 
indifferent as bitterly hostile to the foreign religion. The deity 
most worshipped by them was Hachiman, the War-God, whose 
great temple “ so famous, so wealthy, and so resorted to by 
julgrims,*^ stood in Buzen, just beyond the Bungo frontier, and 
“ the King did not cease until he liad set fire to this also and 
burned it completely.’^ Just before this passage in the Annual 
Ix^tter of 1583 (February 13th) wc read : The destruction of 
the monasteries in this kingdom j)roceed8. ITieir revenues are 
given to soldiers. The bonzes are quitting their rol>es ; some marry, 
some go to the wars and to seek their fortunes, some here and some 
there. The chief monastery of Funai, which had long been 
regarded as the ornament of the whole of this kingdom, was 
fired shortly after the departure of the Father Visitor, and 
burned so that not a palm of it remains.” The sjKiils of the 
monasteries might indeed placate the more needy of Otomo’s 
retainers, but the fact remained that the religious persecution — 
for such it really was — was regarded with sullen disfavour by 
his chief vassals and the best men in the clan. Besides, the 
bonzes who had to seek refuge elsewhere, mostly in the four lost 
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provinces, spared no eifort to inspire the people among whom 
thc 7 settled with their own feelings. 

It was with no great pleasure that the generality of the 
Bungo samurai witnessed their old chief lavishly spending his 
money uj)()n the erection of magnificent churches at Usuki and 
elsewhere, all the more so as the late war and its results had 
reduced the clan to the greatest indigence. Valegnani, the 
Jesuit Visitor-General, on his way to Fiinai from Arima was 
waylaid by some of the discontented vassals ; and it was only the 
prompt dispatch of a considerable force by Otomo that enabled 
the Father Visitor to reach his destination in safety. When he 
arrived at Usuki he immediately took in hand the establishment 
of a Novitiate there, and the organisation of a college in Funai 
for the training of would-be members of the Company. He was 
strongly in favour of utilising the services of Ja})ane8e, and on 
tliis point he came into collision with Cabral, the Vice-Pro- 
vincial. The latter, who had been at the head of the mission 
during the preceding ten years, held strongly to the belief “ that 
the Japanese, being naturally haughty and of an overvTening 
spirit, and of an excellent wit, would, if cultivated by the study 
of all sciences human and divine, quickly abuse them, and soon 
come to despise Europeans ** ; and so he had merely instructed 
them so far as was necessary for the occupation of the lowest 
posts in the service of the Mission. The difference of opinion 
between him and Valegnani over this matter was so acute that 
the Visitor-General found it advisable to send him to Macao and 
to instal Father Coelho in his position. Valegnani later on 
wrote to Acquaviva, the Jesuit General in Rome, to the effect 
that the most austere Order in the Church has no Novitiate so 
severe as is the apprenticeship to good breeding that is necessary 
in Japan.” At the same time he had to admit that there was 
something to be said for CabraPs contention, for one of the 
avowed motives that prompted him to organise the famous 
embassy from the Christian princes of Kyushu to the Pope was 
his desire to open the eyes of the Japanese to the fact that 
there were States in Europe 8Uj)erior to their own in might and 
resources and more advanced in civilisation. In his lettert to 
the King of Spain, to the Pope, and to Acquaviva on the subject, 
he said that the people of “ this nation, haughty by nature, were 
ready to believe that any deference shown to them was simply 
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their due ; that thej fancied themselves superior to those who 
accorded them any marks of distinction; and that it was ad- 
visable to inspire the youthful envop with a great idea of the 
magnificence of our churches and the might of the princes of 
Christendom/^ We meet with frequent mention in the mis- 
sionary letters of the contempt of the samurai for the foreign 
priests and for Europeans, Cabral in one passage bitterly re- 
marking that “ there are many in these parts with whom there 
is no dealing until they have been humiliated and abased." 

Experience had taught the Jesuits that if Japan was ever to 
be thoroughly Christianised, the new religion would have to be 
imposed upon the general population from al)Ove. In those 
quarters where they had failed to capture the Daiinyo or the 
princelet, Christianity had either languished or disappeared. 
This had been the case in Satsuma, in Yamaguchi, and in 
the Goto islands. In Hirado there were scarcely any converts 
beyond the islets of Takashima and Ikutsushikishima, which 
belonged to the Daimyo's Christian brother Anthony, wlu), like 


1 •*> Tlie fumous Japanese embassy to the Pojh; consisted of four youths of 
fifteen or six^en years of age. Two of these, Julian Nakaura and Martin de 
Hara, from (hnura, were the attache of the two envoys. These latter were 
Michael de ('hiji-iwa (cousin of the Prince of Arima), representing Arirua and 
Uniura combined, and Mancio Ito, cousin of the dispossessed Daiinyo of 
Hiuga, acting for old Olomo of Bungo. Ito was specially charged to urge the 
beatification of F'rancis Xavier. Accompanied by Valegnani and two other 
nieml>er8 of the Company, the envoys left Nagasaki in Feburarv 168JJ, and 
reached Goa in Septeml^r 1583, where Valegnani remained behind. They 
arrived at LLsbon in August 1584, where the highest Church dignitaries at once 
took char^ of them and provided them liberally with money, as did also the 
Duke of Braganza on their way to Madrid. At the Spanish Court they met 
with a reception of extraordinary magnificence, all the great ladies of Madrid 
crowding eagerly to see them. They passed on from Madrid to Alicante, 
and, sailing from there, and providentially escaping capture by an Algerine pirate, 
they land^ at Leghorn, whence they passsed on to Rome by way of Pisa, 
Florence, and Sienna. At Rome their arrival caused a great commotion. They 
were received in solemn audience by Gregory Xlll. just five days before his death, 
and at the subserjuent coronation of Sixtus V. they assisted as Royal Ambas- 
sadors,” His Holiness a little later on creating them Knights of the Golden Spur, 
while the Senator and Conservators of the City admitt^ them as Patricians in 
the Capitol, when they had to listen to a very beautiful discourse in Latin, in 
reply to which young Ito gave evidence that the Japanese were past-masters in 
the art of turning graceful compliments. Then, liberally furnished with funds by 
His Holiness, they set out on their return, passing through Bologna, Venice, 
Milan, and other cities of Northern Italy, where their appearance was attended 
by commotions scarcely le» remarkable than it had produced in the Holy City. 
At Genoa they embarked for Spain. They had a second roagnifioent audience with 
Philip II. (at Monzon), and then, proceeding to Lisbon, they embarked for Japan, 
together with seventeen Jesuits, on April 13th, 1586 On reaching Goa they 
were rejoined by Valemani, with whom they were there associated in an embaiwy 
from -the Viceroy of India to Hideyoshi, and the whole party ultimately reached 
Nagasaki in July 1590, after an absence of eight years and a half. Two years 
later, in 1592, all four youths, now young men oi twenty-five or twenty-six, wert 
admitted into the Company of Jesus. 
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Philip II. of Spain, would have preferred to rule over a desert 
rather than over non-Christian subjects. Even in Bungo, where 
the foreign cult had always been tolerated, it was only since the 
baptism of Otomo himself that Christianity had made any 
headway. Between 1578 and the end of 1581 the number of 
converts, although even then standing at no more than 10,000, 
had quintupled. In Oraura, Arima, and Amakusa only did 
Christianity flourish ; and there, after the ca})ture of the chiefs, 
the general jjopulation had been ordered to choose between 
conversion or exile. And in these States the princelets had 
accepted the foreign religion mainly because their doing so 
brought the foreign ships into their harbours. To obtain a 
share in this foreign trade even the chief non-Christian princes 
of Kyushu were ready to make concessions to the Jesuits. 
Akidzuki, after seizing Chikuzen, made overtures to them ; 
and it was only when he failed to get definite assurances about 
the visits of Portuguese traders that he proscribed Christianity in 
Hakata. Riuzoji of Saga had invited Valegnani to visit him, 
and had entertained the Visitor-General in the most courteous 
manner. He requested the Jesuit to induce the foreign ships 
to go to Karatsu, and his third son actually offered to accept 
baptism. It was only because Valegnani then endeavoured to 
drive too hard a bargain that Riilzoji forbade any foreign priest 
to enter his domains. 

Now let us see how it stood with the remaining great fief 
in the island. The Church historians represent the Prince of 
Satsuma as having been generally hostile to Christianity. 
However, the “ Prince of Satsuma was not the single evergreen 
Methusaleh they evidently regard him to have been. Seeing 
that the present head of the Shimadzu stock is the thirtieth of 
his line, that the family was founded in 1193, and that the 
average rule of a prince has thus covered no more than fourteen 
years, it would indeed be strange if the prince Xavier met in 
1549 was the one who commanded the clammen at the battle of 
Sekigahara in 1600, As a matter of fact, the latter was tlie 
grandson of the former. Takahisa, who died in 1571, was 
followed by his son Yoshihisa, who was compelled to retire from 
the headship of the clan by Hidoyoshi in 1587 in favour of 
his son Yoshihipo. Of these three only Takahisa could in any 
way bo accused of being at all hostile to Christianity, and even 
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Takahisa was no very bitter foe of the foreign religion. He had 
been chosen prince for tlie especial pur|)OBe of establisliing peace 
and unity among its discordant factions. Now, when the 
bonzee, who had at first extended a hospitable welcome to 
Xavier, began to take serious offence at having their religion 
stigmatised as lies and fables and themselves denounced as 
impostors and tricksters, they took their comp]ainti^ to the new 
ruler, threatening to withdraw if he could not or would not 
remedy the matter. Takahisa’s special commission l»eing to 
establish peace and order, he not unnaturally dealt very 
promptly with what bade fair to be the source of deadly and 
disastrous internal discord, and issued an edict threatening all 
future converts with death. It is no doubt true that diBapj)oint- 
ment at learning that the expected Portuguese merchantmen had 
gone to Hirado had also something to do with his vigorous 
action. It was eleven years after XaviePs departure before any 
other missionary appeared at Kagoshima. Meanwhile Por- 
tuguese traders had visited Satsuma, for in a letter of Takahisa’s 
to the Viceroy of India, written in Decemlx^r 1561, he apologises 
for Alvarez Vaz’s ship having Ixjcn mistakenly treated as a 
pirate some time before, while Almeyda in this year tells us he 
induced a Portuguese whom he found living with a concubine 
and two children at Akune to marry the woman. Furthermore, 
the rcjason of this visit of Almeyda’s to the principality was to 
confess Captain Mendoza and seven other Portuguese who had 
put in to the harbour of Tomari. During this journey the 
missionary made three visits to the town of Kagoshima, on the 
first of which he met Takahisa, and was entrusted by him 
with two letters to hand to Mendoza, who was to take them to 
Goa. One was to the Viceroy of India, assuring him that 
Portuguese, whether traders or priests, would always receive 
a hospitable welcome in Satsuma, while the other was to the 
Provincial of the Jesuits, asking him to send priests, and also 
informing him that traders would also be well received. On this 
occasion Almeyda spent several weeks at Heshan’s fortress, where 
he baptized seventy people, while there were thirty-five baptisms 
in Kagoshima itself, among whom were two of the chief men of 


1 « The two Brothera lent by Xavier from Goa to reinforce the J^n Mimion 
had indeed landed at Kagoshima, but they ftayed only eight days there and 
engaged in no miasionaiy work. 
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tho clan, relatives of Tekahisa himself,^ On tbe death of 
Takahisa in 1571 liis son and bucccbsct Y^oshihha ehowed himself 
equally friendly towards the Jesuitfi. Writes Cabral in 
September 1576 “ During the last three years the King of 
Satsuma has constantly urged us by letters and with presents to 
send him preachers of the law of God, and now afresh two bonzes 
have come from him to jjress the same request.’^ Five years 
later, in the Annual Letter of February 1582, wx* re-ad : — “ Tho 
King of Satsuma, designing that the Portuguese ships should go 
to his ports, and judging that if there were churches and 
Christians in his lands the Portuguese w'oiild be induced to go 
there more readily, treated of this matter with the Father Visitor 
[Valegnani] and the Vice-Provincial [Coelho]. Afterw'ards, 
when the Father Visitor was returning from Bungo, he passed 
through his lands, and the King sent to greet him, and at the 
same time sent a rich present of a horse and a sword to be 
presented to the Viceroy of India in his name, showing great 
desire to have friendship with the Fathers and w’ith the 
Portuguese. And afterwards, when the Father Visitor was 
about to embark, the King sent other envoys to him offering to 
assign a site for churches and h(m8es in the principal city of his 
kingdom, and promising permission for all within his land to 
become Christians,” The truth would seem to be that Yoshihisa 


IT In view of these facts Charlevoix’s account of the matter needs to be 
taken with caution. At the instipition of Heshan’s wife, Almeyda had urged 
Heshan to accept baptism himself. “Turn ille Deum testatus Christianam 
religionem sibi plane probari, secus permissurum se nequaquam fuisse, ut earn 
familla sua tota snsoiperet; una re quominus eos imitaretiir, impediri se dixit, 
auod vereretur, ne gravius animum Regis offenderet; sj^rare se Deo propitio 
fore aliquando, nt Rege ipso libente, Christum, quern intimis sensibus adorabat, 
Mlam ao libere profiteri posset.” In Charlevoix this becomes:— “The God of 
Heaven whom you preach, and whom I recognise as the only true God, is witness 
that my heart adores him, and that his Law is graven thereon; otherwise would 
I have allowed my family or even the least of my subjects to embrace it ? But 
you do not know the measnres I am obliged to take with the Court of ^tsuma. 
ion fancy, because the King shows you a plea.sant countenance, that he regards 
the progi^ of your doctrine with a favourable eye. You are mistaken. This 
Prince does not concern himself much about what the people do, because their 
actions are of no consequence, and because their attachment to your religion may 
attract the Portuguese to his harbours: thus he tolerates it, and even pretends to 
be pleased that it should be established among the common p^ple; but he is far 
^m being of the same dis^tion with reg^ to the nobility [i.e. mmumi]. 
However, I hoM that the Divine kindness will bring round the favourable 
moment when I can without risk cease to disguise my real sentiments in any 
way” It is to be noted that the Father needs quite a deal of French to render 
“ ne gravins animum Regis offenderet” and that Heshan’s two sons, and the “two 
chief men, relatives of the King himself,” were just as noble as Heshan himself 
was. Charlevoix is rather fond of esmnsions of this sort, and now and then 
reads between the linee of his original documents with ao ingenuity that almost 
amounts to inapiration. 
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was very favourably dispoeed towards the Jesuits, and that 
his efforts to attract them to his fief— of course as decoys for 
the foreign traders — were thwarted by the bonzes. These were 
then exceedingly powerful in Satsuma, and their hostility to 
Christianity was all the more determined because it was in 
Satsuma that most of the Buddhist priests, driven from Omura, 
Arima, and Amakusa by the j)er8ecuting, temple-wrecking 
iconoclastic princelets, had settled. When, after a good deal of 
negotiation t)etween the Prince and the Vice-Provincial, 
Almeyda went to Kagoshima (he now made two jourmn's) to 
make the necessary arrangements, the bonzes tumultuoURly 
demanded his expulsion. “ Further these ministers of the Devil, 
together with some principal lords, pressed the King expressly to 
order every one of the nobles to swear ])y their idols and promise 
in their own handwriting never to become Christians or to allow 
their vassals to do so/^ One of the Prince’s favourites who 
suj»ported Aline} da and went to he^ir him was actually murdered 
by the bonzes] and Yoshihisa, seeing the Buddhist priests 
prepared to go to extremities in their opposition to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, was obliged to admit that it was best for 
Alinoyda to retire. 

The sole hope for the conversion of the Empire, as has been 
said, was to capture the rulers of the fiefs, to get them to impose 
the new religion upon their subjects, and to introduce it into 
all the territories they might conquer. To exUmd the Jesuit 
influence with the governing class in Kyushu, Valegnani founded 
a seminary in Arima for the education of youths of noble birth. 
The cure expended upon this institution was immense. In every 
one of the Annual Letters full reports are made of its condition. 
The subjects taught were the Japanese, Portuguese, and I^atin 
languages, painting, drawing, carving, vocal and instrumental 
music, and above all the doctrines of the Catholic faith. All 
the four youths who went on the embassy to the Pope had passed 
rather more than a year in this school. 

At this point we will take leave of KyflshQ and Christianity 
in Kyushu for the present. It only remains to add that 
Yoshihisa of SatJ^uma had invoked the arbitration of Nobunaga 
to establish peace between him and Bungo in 1581 ; that war 
still went on between Yoshimune and Riuzdji, supported by 
Akidzuki, in which, though Yoshimune had the worst of it, 
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Bungo iteelf was not invaded ; and that Riuzoji was now fighting 
fiercely with Satfluma for the posscsaion of Northern Higo. It 
was this pre-occupation alone which prevented him from 
swallowing up Arima. As for Omura, its Christian princelet 
had already had to acknowledge himself a vassal of pagan 
Riilzoji and to send his sons as hostages to Saga^ thus causing 
the Jesuits much anxiety lest their faith should be perverted. 
The hegemony of Kyushfl had for ever passed from the House 
of Otomo, and was now disputed in no unequal strife between 
Satsiima and Riuzoji, although the missionaries seem to have 
inclined to the opinion that the prize would probably fall to the 
latter. Wo shall now pass to a consideration of affairs in the 
main island of the Archipelago, resuming the narrative of the 
Introductory Chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NOBUNAGA AND HIS CONTEMrOBAUlKS. 

JN the Introductory Chapter it was remarked that in this 
volume there are two main threads of narrative — one l)ein" 
the course of tlic events in the re-estahlishinent of a stronj:^ 
central military government in, and the other the progress of 
European intercourse with, Japan. So far we have been 
occupied in following the seeond of these almost exclusively. 
It is now time to devote some little attention to the first, and 
the more important of the two. 

It has lieen already remarked that the prime object with 
the greatest and most ambitious feudal chiefs was U) conquer 
their way to Kyoto, and there, making thoniRelves masters of 
the Shogun's person, to legalise their wars of conquest against 
their fellow-feudatories by conducting them in the Shogun's 
name and with his commission. About 1540 a.d. some four 
great chiefs in Central and Eastern Japan might have aspired 
to achieve this project — namely, Uycsugi in Echigo; Takeda 
in E[ai ; Imagawa in Totomi, Mikawa, and Suruga ; and Hdjo 
of Odawara in the Kwanto. Tlie first of tliese actually to set 
forth on such an undertaking was Imagawa, who with the 
levies of his three provinces, some 4G,000 strong, began his 
march in the year 1560. But almost immediately on passing 
beyond the western frontiers of his own possessions his host 
was routed and he himself slain in an encounter with the 
vastly inferior forces of a comparatively insignificant baron. 
This was Oda Nobunaga, who at the age of sixteen had succeeded 
to the estates of his father, Oda Nobuhide, on his death in 
1549 — the year in which Xavier landed at Kagoshima. These 
estates were not very extensive, since they embraced no more 
than four small cantons in the province of Owari. The young 
chiefs prospects at that date were the reverse of brilliant, for 
on every side he was surrounded by powerful foes, while he 
himself gave such scant signs of promise that he was usually 
referred to by the nickname of ** Baka-dono/' or ** Lord Fool." 

1 
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However^ he was not Jong in proving that retainers and foes 
alike were holding him all too cheaply; for he not only main- 
tained his position, but he even contrived to improve it, and 
before a decade had gone by he found himself surrounded by 
liegemen of real ability, while other able men were eager to enter 
his service. Among these latter was a certain Tokichiro, three 
years younger than himself, scarcely sixty inches in height, 
with a face as wizencsd as an aged and sapless apple or a 
septuagenarian ape, but with a supple and sinewy frame of 
tlie wiri('st, that never seemed to know what fatigue was. Even 
at tliis date this i)eaHant Tokichiro was perhaps the keenest 
judge of character in Japan ; and the common story has it that 
after passing in review all the great feudatories in the land, 
ho came to the deliberate conclusion that this small baron, Oda 
Nobunaga, formerly doped “ Lord Fool by the undiscerning, 
was really the “ctuning man” in the Empire, and that if he 
himself were ever to rise to mastery — as he was firmly bent on 
doing — tlie best means of achieving his purpose would be by 
finding employment with Nobtinaga. This he was able to 
do in 15.58, and from the date of Hideyoshi’s (for it is by that 
name tliat this Tokichiro became best known in Japanese 
history) entry into his service, Nobunaga^s rise was rapid. By 
the end of 1559 he had brought the whole of Owari under his 
sway and beaten back a formidable attack from the province of 
Ise on the south. In the following year (1560) he astonished 
Japan by overthrowing Imagawa’s huge host at Okehazama. 
According to the commonly accepted popular account, on this 
occasion Hideyoshi had no small share in devising the excellent 
strategy of the brief campaign, and took a leading part in 
the execution of the daring and brilliant tactics which decided 
the battle ; but the results of modern research indicate that 
this account must be regarded with the gravest suspicion. 
This fight of Okehazama had important ulterior results upon 
the history of the country. Among Imagawa^s sub-feudatories 
was Tokugawa lyeyasu, tlien eighteen years of age; and 
almost immediately after the death of old Imagawa at 
Okehazama his son and successor mortally offended lyeyasu, 
who thereupon promptly accepted the. overtures he had 
just received from the victorious Nobunaga. A defensive 
and offensive alliance was arranged between them; each 
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was to make what conquests he could, wliile the one of 
them who should first succeed in reaching Kyoto and there 
obtain the Shogun’s commission was to claim tlic subjection of 
the other. From this date we find Nobunaga and lyeyasu 
(and of course Hideyoslii, tlien NobunagaV captain) always 
acting in concert. In the following year Nobunaga j)rocee(led 
to Kyoto, made report of what he had d»>ne, and rec(‘i\ed 
the Shogun’s official sanction for tlu‘ C(»n(|U(*^ts Ik* liad 
made. Meanwhile he had assailed Saito, who held the 
neighbouring province of Mi no, and on thoroughly reducing 
this foe he ri'inoved from hi'^ castle <»f Kiyosu in Owari to 
Saitn’s former stronghold of Inaba\ania, afterwards known 
as Gifu in Mino. Then by l.IGS he had circctcd the coiupiest 
of the northern cantons of Ise, and was in the lull tide of 
success there when a chance offered elsewhere that could not 
be neglected. 

In the following chapter fuller reference wdll \)e made to 
the assassination of the fourteenth Ashikaga Shogun, Yoshiteru, 
by his Ministers Miyoshi and Matsunaga in 15Gr>. Tht* assassins 
set up a puppet Shogun of their own ; but the ymingcr brother of 
Yoshiteru, Yoshiaki, escaped from the monastery where he had 
been immured as a priest, and betook himself to the provinces to 
engage some of the powerful feudatories in support of his rightful 
claims. The first of these he appealed to— Sasaki, who held 
Southern Omi— was an ally of Miyoshi’s ; and on his appearance 
in that fief Yoshiaki not only received no assistance, but had 
actually to flee for his life. He next had recourse to Takeda, 
the Daimyd of Wakasa ; but thi.s daimyd, after feeding him on 
hopes for more than a year, finally told him that he was 
powerless to stir in his behalf. Thereupon Yoshiaki fared on to 
Asakura, the powerful lord of Echizen, whom he also found 
disinclined to support him materially. Then, finally, he sent 
a messenger to Nobunaga to solicit aid ; and by Nobunaga not 
merely promise of support, but real substantial support, w^as 
promptly accorded. ^ On this occasion Hideyoshi is said to have 


1 To reconcile Charlevoix's account of the matter with the native authorities 
ha.s not been easy, for he attributes everything to Wa<la (Vatodono). A reference 
to Froez’s letter makes thinjr* plain, however. Writes he:— “Frater demortm 
Cubi Cavadonus Voyacata (*.«. Yoshiaki) elapstw e conjuratoruni custodia, ad 
Vatadonum (Dynastam in rejfno Vomi) opis implorandae caiifA confngit supplex, 
quern ille non modo benign^ exceptura ingenti romtu et munibcentift plus 
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insisted that “ Nobunaga could do nothing without a name ; 
and that if by then espousing Yosliiaki^s cause he could 
maintain that all hia suheqiwnt wars were waged in obedience 
to his command, he (Nohunaga) could conquer the whole 
Empire/' 

Between the western frontiers of Mino and the capital the 
road ran through the province of Omi. The northern portion of 
this province wus then held by Asai, whose stronghold was on 
one of the heights on the eastern shore of liake Biwa, while in 
the south all tlic territory round the exit of the Yodo from the 
lake was dominated by some score of castles and stockades held 
by Sivsaki. This Sasaki, as has l)ecn said, was hand-in-glove 
with Miyoshi, and accordingly he would have to be fought with 
and reduced. But Asai might he conciliated and won over to 
support the cause of Nohunaga's protege. The usual device of a 
political marriage was resorted to ; Nohunaga’s younger sister 
U'came Asai’s wife, and Asai became Nohunaga’s confederate.® 
Before the year (1568) was out, Sasaki's castles had all l)een 
reduced, and Nohunaga and his confederate had occupied Kyoto, 
and there installed Yoshiaki as the fifteenth (and last) Ashikaga 
Shogun. This accomplished, and invested with the office of 
Vice-Shogun himself, Nohunaga resumed his interrupted opera- 
tions in Ise, and by the end of 1569 the whole of that province 
had been subjugated. Master now of the three provinces of 
Owari, Mino, and Ise, with the south of Omi and the capital 
itself garrisoned by bis troops, — Vice-Shogun himself, and with 
the Shogun merely his puppet, Nohunaga now thought fit to 
push his conquests farther afield. 

Here it may well he asked how, while making himself 
master of Kyoto, had Nohunaga been able to secure himself from 
all attack on the rear. As has been said, there were then four 


annam In tree sua Coca (Koka) font atque custodiit, ma^o ob idipsum 
*re alieno oonflato; sed etiam ut in fraternum imperium restitueret finitimoa 
Reftes uationeaque ciraimire atqoe omni rationc sollicitare non desiit, quoad 
NobunanKa, Rex Voaris annatonim qninqua^jinta millium exercitn comparato 
et Mioxindoni et D^andoni, qni oonjurationis principes foerant, reprewA 
audaciA, quern dixi exulem in fraternis opibus et gradu honoris amplissimi 
collocavit.” 

8 On being aubaequenUy stripped of his fief by his quondam ally this Asai 
became a Christian. By Nobunaga’s sister he had several daughters, one of 
whom, Yodojrimi, became one of Hideyoshi's secondary wives, and (in 1692) the 
mother of Hideyori. Yodoginii w.w no Christian, but her younger sister, the 
Maria Kiogocou of the Jesuits, and the Jukoin of Japanese liistory, was not only 
a Chrii^an, but a most ardent Cliristian propagandist. 
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great feudatories in Central and Eastern Japan each in 
command of greater resources than those of Nobunago. 
Nobunaga^s safety lay principally in the mutual jealousy of these 
great chiefs and in his alliance with young Tokugawa lyeyasu 
shortly after the lattlc of Okehazama in 15G0. lyeyasu had 
soon tried conclusions with Imagawa, his former feudal BU{>erior, 
and wuthin a decade had stri])ped the Imagawa family of 
two-thirds of their possessions. Thus master of the provinces of 
Mikawa and Tdtdmi, and the ally of Nobunaga, lyeyasu 
rendered the Hdjo powerless to afford any trouble. Accordingly 
only Takeda Shingen of Kai and Uycsugi Kenshin of Echigo had 
to be considered. These tw’o great chieftains were ever at strife 
with each other. Hostilities had first broken out between them 
in 1553, when Uyesugi responded to the appeal of the daimyo 
Murakami, whom Takeda had driven from North-eastern Shinano. 
In the November of that year Uyesugi raided Sliinano with 

8.000 troops, and in the following month Takeda met him with 

20.000 men, and tlic first of the four famous indecisive engage- 
ments of the Kawanakajima war was then fought. In 1557 
a j>cace had been jaitched up, and during the next three years 
Uyesugi l)ent all his jK)werR against Hdjo of Odawara, whose 
territories he once completely over-ran, and whom he actually 
blockaded in Odawara Castle in 1560. In this latter year 
Takeda broke the truce of 1557, and invaded Echigo, whither 
Uyesugi hurried back to fight more indecisive actions with him. 
As these were de'cined unsatisfactory by both parties, it was 
at last arranged that matters should be settled by single 
combat between representative champions, and as in this 
encounter Uyesugi’s man had the best of it, Takeda made 
over four districts in Shinano to Murakami, the evicted daimyo. 
For the next dozen years, although jealously watching each other, 
the two rival chieftains were busily occupied elsewhere, Uyesugi 
being engaged in hostilities with the Hoj5 while Takeda was 
pushing liis concpiests southwards through Suniga to the Pacific 
sealward. Thus down to 1572 Nobunaga's rear remained safe 
from any great risk either from Uyesugi or from Takeda. In 
the case of the former the roivd to Kyoto was blocked by 
Takeda or by other intervening feudatories, while as for Takeda, 
whose expanding possessions now marched with Nobunaga^s north- 
ewtern confines, apart from the fivet that Uyesugi would have at 
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once taken advantage of any such movement on his part, any 
attack from the liord of Kai would have immediately invited an 
assault on the B(juth from lyeyasu, who not only kept true to the 
terms of the alliance he had struck with his western neighbour 
ill 1560 or J561, hut who was far from being on good terms 
with Takeda even at the best of times. So for several years at 
leant Nohjina^a^a rear remained safe from all attempts on the 
part whether of Hojd or of Uyesugi or of Takeda, while lyeyasu 
in his provinces not only protected it, but even carried 
reinforcements into Omi and Echizen to aid his ally in his 
struggles there. 

There, indeed, such help was sorely needed, for early in 1570 
Nobunaga, by his assault on the powerful Eaimyo of Echizen 
(Asakura) for failing to recognise the new Shogun, soon 
embroiled himself in a contest with a confederacy that bade fair 
to prove a ho})eles8 over-match for him. Although the details 
arc differently given in the missionaries' letters and in Japanese 
histories, yet both missionaries and Ja])ane8e writers are at one 
in indicating that at this crisis on more than one occasion 
Nobunaga’s fortunes seemed to be almost hopeless. Asakura of 
Echizen and Nobunaga’s brotlier-in-law, Asai, were close 
friends ; and Asai's troops had taken umbrage at the overbearing 
conduct of Nobunaga’s men in Kyoto in 1568. So, when pressing 
the attack (now accompanied by lyeyasu) upon the Echizen 
frontier, Nobunaga was suddenly assailed ujion the rear by Asai, 
his former ally. He did indeed manage to extricate himself 
from a difficult position ; but on retreating to the capital 
ho found that not only were Asakura and Asai marching 
upon him in conjunction, but that Sjisaki, who had been 
evicted from Southern Omi in 1568, was also threatening 
him with a large force. However, a pitched battle at the 
Anegawa, in which Nobunaga and lyeyasu broke Asai and 
Asakura’s vastly superior numerical forces, relieved the situation 
for the time Udng. Shortly afterwards Miyoshi and some 
confederates in Settsu, supported by the Buddhist priests in 
wliat is now Osaka, threatened Kyoto, and Nobunaga raarclied 
uiK>n them, and — was worsted. Thereupon Asai and Asakura — 
to 1)6 reinforced by Sasaki — fancied they saw their opportunity 
to seize the capital, and had actually reached its suburbs 
when Nobunaga succeeded in checking their advance. They 
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thereupon established themselves on Hiyei-san, where the priests 
welcomed them with eagerness, and the blockade instituted 
by Nobunaga was raised only at the request of the Shogun. 
Next year (1571) the cowled warriors of Hiyei-san paid dearly 
for thus aiding and abetting the Vice-Shogun’s enemies. By the 
cunning of Hideyoshi, Asai was provoked into resuming the 
strife with Nobunaga in 1572, and before the end of the 
following year Asai had been forced to surrender all his 
domains, which (180,000 koku) were conferred on Hideyoshi 
in addition to his former possessions (40,000 koku), while 
Asakura, to avoid capture, had been driven to commit suicide, 
and his vast estates bestowed upon Shibata, Hideyoshi’s fellow- 
councillor in the service of Nobunaga, and — his own dearest 
foe, with whom he contrived to settle accounts of long 
standing in a final and very effective manner eleven years 
later on (1583). These conquests were really the turning- 
points in the careers of both Nobunaga and of Hideyoshi. On 
the one hand they enabled other captains of Nobunaga to 
push their way to the north-east to wrest the rich province 
of Kaga from the Mouto sect of priests, to seize upon parts 
of Noto and Etchiu, and to threaten the great Uyesugi of 
Echigo himself. However, although Nobunaga had dealt the 
Monto priests a serious blow by the conquest of Kaga, 
where his councillor, Sakuma, was installed as feudal lord, 
their power was yet far from broken. The head of the sect, 
Kenni5 Kosa, entrenched in his fortress-monastery of Osaka, 
continued to bid defiance to all the assaults delivered against 
him, while in 1575 an insurrection fomented by Keniiio^s 
adherents in Nobunaga’s natal province of Owari })roved 
really a serious affair. And so far, down to 1572, the 
Vice-Shogun had established no foothold in Western Jaj)an 
whatsoever. 

In Kyoto itself, Nobunaga’s power l)egan to be seriously 
threatened in this year of 1572. His protege, the Shogun 
Yoshiaki, was a man of dissolute life, and Nobunaga had seen 
fit to remonstrate with him about his conduct. The Shogun 
resented this, and opened up a secret correspondence with Takeda, 
with Uyesugi, and with Mori of Aki, inviting them to march on 
Kyoto and free him from the thraldom of his protector. The 
only one of the three who responded to the appeal was Takeda, and 
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Takeda never reached Kyoto.^ Early in 1573 the Shogun threw 
up two forte at Ishiyama and Katata commaiiding Nobunaga’e 
route to and from the capital, and Nobunaga promptly sent a 
force to reduce them, and in April he himself marched into 
Kyoto from Gifu, and made the Shogun express regret for his 
action and promise obedience for the future. On Nobunaga’s 
return to Gifu, the Shogun once more rose against him, in 
August, and this time, on marching to Kyoto and storming the 
upper town held by Yoshiaki^s men, the Vice-Shogun went so far 
as to dej) 08 e his protege, although he did not actually strip him 
of his title. ^ Meanwhile Takeda had mustered a strong force in 
January 1572, and had set out for the West. At this point, 
however, lyeyasu proved his worth as an ally, and, secretly 
reinforced by Nobunaga, threw himself in the way of Takeda’s 
advance. The result was the great battle of Mikatagahara, in 
which Takeda fell tempestuously upon lycyasu’s force, broke it, 
and swept it across the river Tenriu back upon Hamamatsu in 
disorderly rout. If he had pressed on, lyeyasu’s chief fortress 
would have fallen, but his officers urged that a delay of twenty 
days in carrying Hamamatsu would surely see Nobunaga on the 
scene with a numerous relieving force, that a contest with him 
would not be decided before the end of the winter, when 
Uyesugi, free to move, would raid Shinano in their alisence, 
and that a withdrawal to meet him then would be construed 
as a confession of inferiority to Nobunaga, whereupon the 
resulting loss of prestige would be serious. Takeda accordingly 
witlidrew till the snows of the following winter should render 


3 In C'harlevoix, Takitb in a very Klj.adowy figure. That Takeda was in 
conmiunicutiou with the v^hugun is tolerably clear from a letter of Nobuna^ to 
l)at^, repriHluccd in the Scizan AT* (Adfi Kiroka :—^ I having follows the 
Shogtm ill his jouriiev to the ca[>ital and having securely installed him in the Go- 
vernment, |>cacc haslieen established for some years. But Takeda of Kai, Asakiira, 
and some other wiekeil daimyus have schemeil and instigated the Shogun to rise 
against me. It is a very unfortunate afiair, and 1 regret it exceedingly.” This is 
further confirmed by the following extract fitun the Honoham-ke^no-ki {Ittoord 
tff the Ilouae Ifomkam) The Kubosania [ie. the Shogun] was angry be<ause 
of this remonstrance, and Nohunagn aKo felt unplea.<int. Previous to this 
there had been some frietion in the relations Uiween I.iOrd Yoshiaki and 
Nobunaga owing to the schemes of Takeda Sliingen.” 

4 Yosiiiaki was first banished to Wakave in Kawachi, and afterwards 
wandered aliout for some time in Idzumi, l^ii, and Harima, until in 1573 he 
went to Tomonotsu in Bingo to invoke the help of Mori to recover his 
iwisilion. In 1584 he wa^ again back in Kyoto, and as Hideyoshi at that 
time was anxious to l*cconie Sei-i-t.'ii-Shbgun himself, he asked Yoshiaki to adopt 
him. The latter, however, was still proud enough to refuse the reiiucst He 
died (01) in 1597, the year before llideyoehL Thus during all HideyoshTs 
sway Uiere waa a SeHHai^hOguu in Japan. 
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his rear safe from Ujesugi^s assault. He was now bitterly 
incensed against Nobunaga, however, in spite of all the latter^s 
efforts to placate him. In the late battle one of Nobunaga’s 
general officers had been killed, and his head had been taken 
to Takeda. Consequently Kobunaga’s professions of goodwill 
were futile; Takeda sent him the grisly trophy as a proof of 
his breach of faitli, and refused to have any further j>eaceful 
relations with him. In January 1573 he again invaded 
lyeyasu’s territories, and at the castle of Noda he was hit by 
a sharpshooter. Upon this he retreated, but by April his 
wound was so far cured that he was once again on the route 
at tlje head of 30,000 men, vowing that on this occasion 
he would reacli Kyoto in good earnest. Nobunaga advanced 
to meet him with an inferior force, but instead of offering 
battle, he endeavoured to make }>eace. Takeda declined the 
overture, and puslied onward into Mikawa. However, just 
at this i)oint his wound re-opened, and he suddenly died 
(ceiat. 53). 

Among the five ablest men in Japan at this time this 
Takeda must be accorded a foremost place. In Hideyoshi he 
would have doubtless found more than his match ; but in 
soldiership he was certainly the equal either of Nobunaga or of 
Uyesugi, while he was greatly superior to either of th(;m as an 
administrator. What lyeyasu thought of Takeda’s administra- 
tive system is abundantly shown by the fact that he made 
a most careful and exhaustive study of it ; that when Takeda^s 
former fief j>a.ssed into his hands that system was not only 
maintained intact in Kai, but many of its features were actually 
introduced into the government of the Tokugawa family 
domains. Tlie death of Takeda Shingen at this critical juncture 
was a stroke of the most consummate good luck for Nobunaga. 
The great Takeda fiefs then passed into the hands of a man 
of a very different stiimp. Katsuyori, Shingen’s second son, 
owed his succession to the headship of the family to the 
success of a dastardly intrigue by which he had done his 
elder brother, a man of sterling ability, to death. The only 
good quality he himself had inherited from his father was his 
intrepid courage. Of his tact, of his statesmanship he 
possessed extremely little. Before five years had gone he had 
succeeded in alienating the goodwill of all the men of worth 
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in tlie clan ; and ringed round as it was on all sides by the 
most formidable foes, in such a case its downfall became merely 
a question of time. 

Thus providentially freed from the dire menace of Takeda 
Shingen, Nobunaga soon found himself confronted by an 
antagonist that bade fair to i>rove well-nigh as formidable. In 
1574 Uyemgi Kenshin of Echigo, at the head of 30,000 men, 
had over-run the two provinces of Kaga and Koto in a brief 
campaign, and seemed to be on the point of forcing his way 
through to Kyoto as soon as the snows should melt. To check 
him, Nobunaga reared his famous new castle of Azuchi on the 
shores of Ijake Biwa (March 1576), and leaving his son 
Nobutada in Gifu to observe Takeda Katsuyori, he took up 
his quarters in his new ca])ital. Next year the storm broke. 
Uyesugi had arranged with Matsunaga Hisahide and Tsutsui 
Juukei in Yamato to fall upon Nobunaga himself from the south, 
while he assailed his ca])tains in the north and drove them before 
him towards Kyoto. The operations in the south miscarried ; 
but in the north Nobunaga^s lieutenants tried to hold their 
ground in vain ; and even when he uj)pe4ired there in person, 
he judged a retreat to be advisable, and from his celerity in 
accomplishing it he drew a sarcastic cum]>liment to his jwwers 
as a runner from Uyesugi. Next spring Uyesugi had levied 
another great force, and was just o!i the point of beginning his 
march when he was suddenly taken ill, and died ((Hat, 4D) soon 
after. His death was welcome news to Nobunaga. When 
he begird it he involuntarily dropped the object he was 
holding in his hand, and exclaimed with a sigh of mingled 
relief and exultation : — “Now the whole country is on the way 
to peace 1” 

Meanwhile by this date Takeda Katsuyori had had time to 
display his incompetence as a leader of men. During the first 
years of his rule he had been regarded as formidable by his 
neighbours, and an invasion of Mikawa by him in 1575 had really 
put lyeyasu into very great straits, so much so that he had 
been constrained to send to Nobunaga for urgent succour. 
Nobunaga, accompanied by Hideyoshi, apj)eared on the scene 
in time to relieve Nagashino, the key to the jirovince, gallantly 
held by Okudaira, one of lyeyasu’s captains who has im- 
mortalised himself by conducting one of the three classic 
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sieges of Japanese history.* In the subsequent operations 
Katsuyori was hopelessly outwitted and outmanceuvred, and had 
to make a precipitate retreat after losing the flower of his troops 
and many of his veteran captains. This blow he tried to 
retrieve by a marriage alliance with the Hojo ; but lyeyasu 
and Nobunaga, in spite of this alliance, kept eating into 
his territories, and his officers began to desert. At last in 1581 
Nobunaga made arrangements for the coin})icte overthrow of 
the House of Takeda. Katsuyori’s father-in-law, Hojo Ujimasa, 
so far from now lending him aid, hud actually entered into an 
alliance with lyeyasu, while his brother-in-law, one Kiso, had 
entered Nobiinaga’s service, and had beaten one of his generals 
at Torii-togc. With all this, it is hard to understand why the 
confederates deemed such large forces necessary Ibr the conquest 
of a fief already falling asunder. Nobutada advanced from 
Gifu with an army of 50,000; he was followed by his futhei, 
Nobunaga, with 70,000 more; lyeyasu was marching from 
fciuruga with 30,000 troops; and Hojo with as many more from 
the Kwaiito ; while a petty princelet moved 3,000 men from 
Hida in support of all these 1 Katsuyori had mustered a matter 
of 20,000 men to oppose Nobutada at ISuwa ; but by the time 
Nobutada's columns had appeared there this force had melted 
away like the snow off a dyke in April, and while Nobutada 
entered Kofu, the capital of the fief, unoj>po8ed, Ivatsuyi^ri had to 
flee to Tenmoku-san and there go into hiding. Here an expedi- 
tionary force surjjrised him with no more than forty followers, 
and all that was left for the last of the stock of the Takedas was 
to die a soldier's death (April 1582). In the distribution of the 
four provinces that had belonged to Takeda, Suruga fell to 
lyeyasu, while such portions of the rest of the territory as were 
not left in the hands of those officers of Takeda who had made a 
timely surrender were parcelled out among captains of Nobunaga. 

Meanwhile Nobunaga had been pushing his conquests in 
Western Jajian. He had at last dispo.sed of his old foe Miyoshi, 
and in 1577 Miyoshi's ally, Matsunaga, was defeated and slain 
by Hideyoshi, who promptly pushed on into Harima and reduced 
Araki and that province to subjection, whereu|K)n Harima was 


S The other two are Kusunoki Masateura's defence of Kongo-aan aomewhere 
about 1M40, and Sanada’^ sUnd in Uyeda ogaiuat Hidetada in the course of the 
great Sekigahara caoipaigu of 1600. 
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then bestowed upon Hideyoslii as a reward for his services. He 
had just laid a plan for the conquest of the whole of the 
ChQgoku before Nolmnaga, and the project was at once approved. 
In the ChQgoku, by wliich is meant the sixteen western provinces 
of the main island, a new great feudal power had arisen. To 
that power some slight reference has l)een made in a preceding 
chapter; but inasmuch as the story of tlie rise of the Mori family 
suffices to shed no small amount of light upon the feudal polity 
of the time, it is not unprofitable to enter into details at some 
little length. 

Although it was that Mori Motonari who avenged the death 
of C^uchi, the Ix)rJ of Yamaguchi, and occu})ied (155G) his former 
fief, wlio is regarded as the founder of the House of Choshiu, so 
famous in modern Japanese history, the Moris could yet trace 
their lineage back to Oye-no-Hiromoto, the great Minister of the 
great Yoritomo, towards the end of the twelfth century. The 
Moris had settled in the province of Aki in the fourteenth 
century; but, to quote Sir Ernest Satow, had occu})ied a very 
unira[)orUnt position amongst the local chieftains until a few 
y(5ars previously. Mori Motonari was the son of a family which 
possessed alx)ut 2,500 acres, and as no provision for him could be 
carved out of the hertHlitary domain, he was given in adoption to 
a samurai who owned a little over 60 acres of land. To this 
small fief Mori added about 6,600 acres more, the ]>ro])erty of the 
High Constable of Aki, who had rebelled against the Shogun and 
who was overthrown chiefly by Motonnri’s efforts. By the death 
of another relation without heirs he came into a third property 
of alxmt 8,000 acres. In 1523, on the failure, of heirs in the 
direct line of the Mori family, he was clioscn by the chief 
retainers h) succeed to the headship, and thus obtained a larger 
field for the development of his talents as a soldier and a stjites- 
man. During the first few years after he obtained possession of the 
hereditary fief of his family he was a dependent of the Amako, 
then lords of the j>rovince of Idzumo, but he sulwequcntly 
qtiarrolled with them and went over to the side of the Ouchi [of 
Yamaguchi], whose chief, Yoshitaka, had given him aid in an 
unequal contest against his former suzerain. In that period 
of Japanese history the holders of small fiefs were nominally 
vassals of the Shogun, but tliey usually found it convenient 
to attach themselves to some local chief of greater (luwer than 
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themselves, who was also in theory a vassal of the Shogun. 
There were instances of this also in Chikiizen, where some of 
the less powerful samurai acknowledged fealty to Otomo, Lord of 
Bungn, though the whole of the ]>rovince [of Chikuzen] was 
nominally urider the sway of the Oiichi of Yamaguchi. 

“ Just before he committed suicide [1551] Ouclii Yoshitaka wrote 
a letter to M6ri Motoiiari entrusting to him the task of avenging his 
deatli. Motonari shed tears on reading it, and vowed to punish the 
treason, but for the moment was afraid to attack the successful rebel 
(Huye Harukata), then at the height of his power. By the advice of 
i»is ofticers he turned his attention to increasing his own military 
resources, wliilst contriving to let it appear as if he were t<M> weak for 
an enterprise of any importance. In 1553 he began to lay plans for 
an attack on Harukata, and called a council of his chief adherents, 
llis son, Kobayakawa Takakagc, advised that the Emperor should be 
requested to issue a commission for the puni.slunent of the traitor because 
that would justify the war and conciliate public opinion. A memorial 
was therefore addressed to the (\)urt dwelling upon the services of tlm 
Ouchi family during succes.Mve generations and its unswerving loyalty 
to the throne, declaring Mori Motonari’s desire to punish the rebel who 
had murdere(l his lord, and begging that a commission might be granted 
to strengthen the avenger’s arm. This was exactly what tl)e Court 
desired. It liad already, iq>on hearing of Ouchi’s death, given orders to 
tlie Shogun and his lieutenants to marcli against Harukata (his 
murderer), but they had either refuseil or neglected to execute the 
mandate, and MOri Motonari’s petition was therefore granted with 
readiness.” 

On receiving his commission Mori Motonari circulated copies 
of it far and wide, and at last, in June 1554, he and his 
Bona put their forces in motion and began operations by 
capturing several fortresses in the west of Aki, which still 
belonged to the Ouchi family. In the first engagement with 
Suye’s troops, Mori was victorious; hut as the former soon 
a}>])eared in the field at the head of 30,000 men, against whom 
Mori could muster no more than a sixth of that number, Mori 
thought it well, like Lysander, “ to eke out the shortage in the 
lion’s skin with the fox’s.” 

Much against the advice of his officers he began to fortify the 
island of Miyajima off the coast of Aki, renowned throughout 
the Empire as one of the san-ket, or three famous landscapes 
of Japan. The fortress, with its redoubts on the oppofsite shore 
and on the islet of Nio, was completed and manned by the end 
of May 1555. Mori now pretended to regret that he had 
wasted effort in fortifying a place that could be so easily taken, 
the fall of which must immediately be followed by the loss of 
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fcll his other fortresses, and he took care to spread about a report 
to this effect in such a manner that it came to the ears of 
the enemy. Suye fell into the trap. Towards the end of 
September he marched down to Iwakuni with 20,000 men, 
and, embarking his army in junks, easily made himself master 
of Miyajima. Ho then dispatched a defiant message to Mori, 
who responded by at once occupying Kusatsu on the mainland, 
just over against the island, thus cutting off Suye’s retreat. 
M(>st of the samurai of the province, holding Morins defeat to 
he a certainty, held aloof from him, but he received an un- 
expected reinforcement from two chiefs of lyo in Shikoku, 
who placed 300 men at his disposal. Then under cover of 
the darkness of a wild and tempestuous October night, Mori 
embarked his men and stood over to the island. On reaching 
it he sent back his boats, thus leaving his followers the 
simple choice of ^^do or die.^^ Suye, fancying that no attack 
was possible in such a terrible evening, had neglected to post 
sentries ; and so when just as day broke the conches of Mori 
sounded the onset the confusion in the overcrowded camp was 
overwhelming. The works were carried with a rush. All Suye’s 
efforts to rally his men were vain ; they fled wildly to their 
junks, and thousands were drowned in trying to get on board. 
Suye was extremely corpulent, and consequently unable to walk 
fast. With a few followers he made his way to the strand, 
hoping to find the means of escape; but there was no boat to 
be had, and so he committed hara-kiri, “ according to custom.” 
Early in 1556 Iwakuni was assaulted and captured ; in May, 
Yamaguchi was in Morins hands ; and after that his work 
was easy. 

By the year 1556 Mori Motonari (then sixty years of age) 
was master of Ouchi's former provinces of Aki, Suw5, Nagato, and 
Iwami in the main island, with more or less well-founded claims 
to Chikuzen and Buzen across the wat^r in Kyushu. However, 
when he endeavoured to enforce these claims be discovered that 
the line of least resistance did not lie towards the south. In the 
two campaigns of 1563 and 1569 especially he found that the 
matchlock-equipped troops of Otomo of Bungo were really 
formidable. In the latter year, while Mori’s main force was 
prosecuting operations in Chikuzen, the Bungo men actually 
invaded the Mori domains, captured the capital, Yamaguchi, 
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and held it for some little time. But this ill-success in 
Kyushu was amply atoned for by the brilliance of his 
achievements on his eastern frontiers. Before he died, at 
the age of seventy-five, in 1571, Mori Motonari had not 
only fully settled accounts with his former suzerain, 
Amako, but he had overnin and added to the original pro- 
vinces of Ouchi those of Idzumo, Hoki, Oki, Inaba, Mimasaka, 
Bingo, Bitchiu, and Bizen. In this year (1571), when Mori 
Motonari died lord of no fewer than eleven provinces and the 
island of Oki, even Nobunaga was undisputed master of no more 
than three ! Mori Motonari’s successor was Mori Terumoto, the 
son of Motonari’s eldest son, who had died in 1563 ; and 
although the young chief was inferior to his grandfather in 
ability, he had the inestimable advantage of the counsel and 
support of Mori Motonari’s second and third sons, one of whom 
(Motoharu) had become the head of the House of Kikkawa, and 
the other (Takakage) chief of the Kobayakawa family. The 
death of the founder of the House did not sen^e to check the 
course of the Mori conquests ; within the next few years the 
eastern frontiers of the family were not inconsiderably advanced 
towards Kyoto and a footing established in Tango, Tajima, 
Tamba, and Harima, as well as on the north coast of Shikoku, 
while attempts had also been made on Miyoshi's former 
possession, the island of Awaji. 

From all this it will readily appear what Hideyoshi^s project 
of a conquest of the Chugoku really signified. Yet the peasant 
commander contrived to prove that he had not over-estimated his 
capacities. Between 1578, when he had set forth on his first 
expedition against Mori, and 1582, when Nobunaga was 
assassinated, besides overrunning Awaji he had driven Mori 
from all foothold in Tamba, Tajima, Tango, and Inaba, had 
stripped him of Mimasaka and Bizen, and just at the very 
moment of the death of Nobunaga (20th June, 1582) he was on 
the point of receiving the surrender of the castle of Takamatsu, 
the key to the whole province of Bitchiu. 

By the date of his death in 1582 Nobunaga had succeeded in 
extending his sway over thirty-two of the sixty-eight provinces 
of Japan. What made these provinces especially important was 
that they all lay compactly either immediately around the 
capital or within an extreme radius of some one hundred and 
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fifty miles distance from it. Then lyeyasu, Nobunaga’s ally, 
had possessed himself of three provinces at least. Mori Terumoto 
was still suzerain of nine; while the Hojo domain in Eastern 
Japan covered five provinces. Down to 1579 the House of Otomo 
in Kyushu had held as many. In the south of that island the 
Satsuma men hud meanwhile added Hiuga to their two provinces 
of Osuini and Ratsuina, and were rapidly over-running Otomo’s 
domains. In Shikoku, also, something like a first-class feudal 
power had just been consolidated by Chosokabe of Tosa. This 
Chosokabe family, like the Ouchi stock of Yaraaguchi, who were 
the descendants of a Korean prince, was of continental origin, lieing 
reputedly of the lineage of Shikotei, who built the Great Wall of 
China. Certain incidents in its history during the fifteenth century 
are, like those just quoted in connection with the rise of the Mori 
family, very instructive. During the wars of 1467-1489 most 
of the Court nobles found it advisable to withdraw from Kyoto ; 
and one of them, Ichijo Kazubusa, went into hiding in Hyogo. 
The Chosokabe of that time, hearing of this, went to see him 
and invited him to return with him to Tosa, on the ground that 
Ichijo’s father had once taught him certain necessary rules 
of Court etiquette while he was on a visit to Kyoto. What 
Chosokabe really aimed at, however, was to strengthen himself 
by means of an alliance with a Court noble of high rank — as, 
indeed, all the warring feudal lords of Japan, most of whom 
were mere nobodies at Kyoto, were very eager to do. These 
Ichijo were nominated Kohtshiu (Provipcial Civilian Governor) of 
Tosa, and the family acquired a small fief in the extreme south- 
western horn of the island. In the latter half of the sixteenth 
century one of the Ichijo became a Christian, and was banished 
to Usuki in Bungo, where he contracted a matrimonial alliance 
with the House of Otomo ; and it is to him the missionaries refer 
as the very virtuous exiled '‘King” of Tosa. Then the Ch5so- 
kabe (Motochika), contemporary with Nobunaga, made an end 
of the Ichijo as a feudal house ; seized upon the former posses- 
sions of the Hosokawas, who had been the chief Ministers of the 
Ashikaga ShSguns ; and, forcing the remaining chiefs to recognise 
him as suzerain, made himself acknowledged master of all the 
7,029 square miles of Shikobi, except an odd 600 in the north- 
eastern province of Sanuki. Against this rapidly rising power 
Nobunaga had organised and dispatched an expedition under 
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Niwa, and it had got as far as Kishiu, whence it was 
to embark for Sanuki, when it was arrested by the news that 
Akechi Mitsuhide had revolted and murdered Nobunaga.* 

Although this assassination is one of those commonplaces of 
Japanese history with which every schoolboy is familiar, it is 
questionable whether in the commonly accepted account we 
meet with the whole truth and nothing but the truth. About 
a year before, Hideyoshi, after four years’ fighting in the West, had 
returned to see Nobunaga, and after a short rest he had been 
again summoned to take the field on receipt of the intelligence 
that Mori had made a formidable irruption into the conquered 
provinces on the coast of the Sea of Japan, and had invested the 
castle of Tottori in Inaba. Instead of marching directly to the 
relief of that fortress, Hideyoshi made a sudden swoop on Awaji, 
which Mori claimed, and then, hurrying on along the northern 
shores of the Inland Sea, quickly reduced two considerable 
fortresses in Bitchiu, and assaulted the castle of Takamatsu, the 
key to that province, and indeed to Mori’s position in the south. 
This strategy had the expected effect of relieving Tottori and of 
forcing Mori to concentrate all his forces to raise the siege of 
Takamatsu, which by clever military engineering Hideyoshi 
soon brought to its last gasp. But feeling assured that his 
capture of this key to Mori’s domains would excite Nobunaga’s 
jealousy if it were accomplished without his aid, Hideyoshi 
dispatched a courier to inform him of the situation, and to beg 
him to come to superintend the capture of Takamatsu and the 
repulse of the large relieving force that was now threatening the 
beleaguerers.'^ Nobunaga at once issued orders to his feudatories 
and officers, among whom were Hori, Tsutsui (afterwards one of 
the architects of Osaka castle), Ikeda, Akechi Mitsuhide, and 
Takayama Yusho (Don Justo Ucondono of the Jesuits), to muster 

6 Thin took place on the 2nd of the sixth month of 1582, the year in which 
the Gregorian calendar wa« adopted in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Froez gives 
the early morning of June 2l8t as the exact date of the occurrence. 

f Such is the account given in most Japanese histories. Froez, however, 
writes:— “The King of Amangucci (U. Mori\ seeing himself so press^, made a 
last effort and collected a very great army against Faxiha (Hideyoshi). ^ He not 
having more than 20,000 to 26,000 troops, wrote to Nobunaga to send him help, 
without eamiuq tn peraom^ becaose with 80,000 men more be oonld within a few 
days accomplish his design of chasing Mori from his State, taking his life, and 
presenting his head to Nobunaga. But Nobunaga designed to go first to Kyoto 
and thence to Sakai, and then to finuh the raibfugmtion of Mori and the other 
princes, and thus being supreme lord of the sixty-six kingdoms of Japan, to pass 
with a great armament to the conquest of China, leaving the kingdoms of Japan 
divided among his three sons.” 
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their troops and advance at once, while he himself, accompanied 
by lyeyasu, purposed to follow in a day or two. Thus when 
Nobunaga with a slender train of about a hundred men (instead 
of the bodyguard of 2,000 with which he was usually 
■urrounded) entered Kyoto and took up his quarters in the 
Honnoji, he found the capital entirely denuded of troops. j\s 
Akechi was to march from his castle of Kameyama, which lay to 
the west of Kyoto, there was no reason for him to enter the city ; 
but on reaching the Kaisura-gawa, instead of heading for the 
west, he suddenly wheeled round, exclaiming, “ The enemy is 
in the HonnOji,^^ entered Kyoto in the grey of morning, and 
assailed Nobunaga in his quarters. The latter with his slender 
train made a gallant but hopeless defence, and after receiving a 
severe wound Nobunaga committed hara-kiri and was buried in 
the wreck of the blazing temple. At the same time his eldest 
son, Nobutada (the great friend of the Jesuits), who had 
accompanied him, but who was quartered in another temple, 
also fell in the general massacre. 

As regards the motives by which Akechi was really actuated 
on this occasion, there has been much s})eculation. The current 
Japanese account of the matter is that Akechi suspected that 
Nobunaga intended to deprive him of his fiefs in order to bestow 
them on one Rammaru, a favourite page of his, who now 
perished with him in Kyoto. What tended to strengthen 
Akechi’s suspicions was a series of insults offered to him by 
Nobunaga just a little before. lyeyasu had been coming to 
visit Nobunaga, and Akechi had been charged with the duty 
of furnishing forth the feasts in honour of the guest, and 
after having b<;en put to great expense, he found all his efforts 
wasted by reason of lyeyasu^s non-appearance. When this 
happened a second time, Akechi went to Nobunaga and 
expostulated, and Nobunaga being then, if not in his cups, 
at all events in a roughly playful mood, seized Akechi, put his 
head “ in Chancery,” and beat a tattoo on it with his heavy iron 
fan I Naturally enough, to the outraged feelings of a proud and 
high-spirited man an apology of such a description would not be 
very soothing, and Akechi may possibly have there and then 
made up his mind to have a full settlement of accounts at the 
earliest opportunity. However, it is possible that this revolt was 
prompted by something more than mere personal resentment. 
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A distinguished writer has seen in this the indications of a 
widely-ramified cons})iracy, of which Hidoyoshi was not al- 
together ignorant, and in which lycvasu was most likely 
compromised, — chiefly on the ground that at that time he was 
close at hand with his troops in Sakai, and yet made no 
movement. But when it is stated that lyeyasu had only a small 
Ix^dy of men with him in Sakai, whither he had gone to wait 
for Kobunaga; that immediately on the murder of Nobiinaga, 
troops had Ix^gun to surround Sakai in order to capture Iy(‘yasu ; 
and that it was only by the friendly w'arning of a tea-growxT of 
Uji that lyeyasu w'as able to esca})e in time, it wdll l)e found 
somewhat difficult to accept Siel)ohrs theory of lyeyasu’s 
complicity in the i)lot.® 

The Jesuits’ explanation of the matter is a comparatively 
simple one, Akechi they characterise as a man of an ambition 
out of all due proportion to his ability, although the measure of 
ability they attribute to him is the reverse of insignificant. 
They tell us that he was perhaps the cleverest draughtsman and 
engineer of the time ; that as an officer he stood high, and that 
in counsel he had the reputation of btung at once penetrating 
and adroit. That all this is most probably correct may be 
inferred from Akechi’s rapid advancement in the service of 
Nobunaga. He had entered it when a ronm, or lordless man, 
some time after Hideyoshi ; and now in 1579-1582 we find him 
in possession of a fief reputed to be rated at 500,000 kohu — as 
great as that of Hideyoshi’s in Harima or of Shibata’s in Echizen. 
Now it was not Nobunaga’s use and wont to bestow fiefs of 


8 We lire told that Kamba Eshi, (he tea-grower in question, and a great 
admirer of lyeyasu, on hearing of the murder of Nobunaga, determined to get 
to lyeyasu to inform him, but that he found it im|K)a8ible to penetrate the cordon 
then being drawn around Sakai. So he dressed himself os a woman, pretended 
to be crazy, and, dancing fantastic dances, gradually worked his way through 
the guards. When he at last reached Hirakata, where lyeyasu then was, he 
did not address him, but kept dancing and singing a song of warning, the purport 
of which lyeyasu was not slow to seize, and so immediately got off in disguise. 
The way was infested by foot -pads; but the assistance of a friendly farmer 
enabled lyeyasu to reach Ise, and from there he contrived to make his own 
province of Mikawa in safety. 

From Froez we gather that Akechi and lyeyasn were on very bad terms 
with each other. It had been originally intends that lyeyasu should lodge with 
the Jesuits, and the latter a<«ert that it wa.s only his absence in Sakai that saved 
their premises from destruction. When Akechi wheeled round upon Kyoto 
his followers l>elieved that it was lyeyasu that was to be the object of their 
attack. The Jesuit church stood midway between the quarters of Nobunaga 
and those of his son, and a priest in it saw most of the fighting. After the death 
of Akechi the heads of the rebels were piled up in such heaps where Nobunaga 
fell that when the wind blew from that direction the stench drove the priests 
to dose their doors. 
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500,000 kolcu upon ci-devanl lordlesa men unless for very good 
con8id(*ration received. The misaionaries will have it, then, that 
Akcclii was consumed with a lust for power and su{)reniac 7 , 
that he had an overweening belief in his own capacities, and 
that in the situation of alTairs in June 1582 he discerned the 
])sychological moment for the achievement of his most cherished 
desires. In Japan the p(»s8ession of the ca])ibil, and more 
esp(‘cially the person of the Emperor, counted for more than 
niucli ; and by his daring coup de main Ak(‘chi had not only 
secured this, but by a rapid dash on Aziiclii he had made 
himself master of all N(d)Unnga’s treasures. As for Nobunaga’s 
two surviving sons, little was to Ix' bund from them, for both 
were dullards and fainatnfs, while his brother officers were at 
this moment on the extreme confines of N(d)unaga’s dominions, 
busily occu])ied with formidable adversaries who might reason- 
ably enough be expected to claim their wliole attention, and so 
prevent them moving against him. Shibata in Echizen and 
Sakuma in Kaga were both hotly engaged with the great 
UyebUgi of Echigo, while EideAoshi, who was on notoriously bad 
terms with Shibata and Sakuma, could md very well withdraw 
from the contest w'ith Mori. However, he might be able to do so, 
for Hideyobhi was a man of infinite resource ; and bo Akechi 
devised a scheme for the assassination of Hideyoshi in the course 
of his not impossible return to the cajiital wliich miscarried 
only by a hair’s- breadth. As for lyeyasu, Akechi seems to have 
made arrangements for surprising and entrajqiing him in Sakai. 
All things considered, and due attention being jiaid to the 
records of previous Jajianere history, Akechi’s attempt was by no 
means the mad one it is generally rejiresented to be. It was 
simply one of those notorious attempts which can be justified (.5^) 
by nothing but success ; and unfortunately for the ambitious 
Akechi, there was in Japan at that moment another man 
quite as ambitious as himself, and infinitely more able — 
Hideyobhi, to wit. 

Meanwhile at Takamatsu, on hearing that Nobunaga was 
to march upon him with a corps d'armie of 30,000 men, Mdri 
sent an envoy to Hideyoshi to negotiate a peace. In most 
Jajianese histories we are told that Hideyoshi declined the 
overture ; but on the day after he heard of Nobunaga’s death 
the castle fell, and on Mbri sending another envoy Hideyoshi 
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informed Mori of what had hap])ened, and told him that he now 
had his clioice of ])eace or a continuance of the strife. At a 
council of war Mori’s uncle, Kobayakawa Takakage, who if not 
actually a man of genius, seems to have been something very 
nearly akin to one, found himself the sole advtxjate of coming to 
an immediate understanding with llideyoshi, whom he declared 
to lai much more formidable now than Nobunaga ever could 
have })roved. His arguments ])revailed, ]u‘ace was concluded, 
and Mori actually lent Hideyoshi a body of troops when he set 
oir t(»wards the eaj^ital to deal with Akechi. However, there is 
strong reason for believing that this account is seriously 
incorrect. J’rofessors Shigeno, Hoshino, and Kume have adduced 
documents going to show that Hideyoshi was careful to conceal 
the death of Nobunaga frmn ^Idri, while Froez ex})res8ly states 
that before divulging the death of Nobunaga to Mori, Hideyoshi 
concluded a very advant‘ige(Uis truce with him.” In the 
following year tliere were some difficulties between Mdri 

and Hideyoshi ; but they were smoothed over by the elTorts 
of Kun»da, Hideyoshi’s chief-of-st ilT, and Mori’s faviairiUi, the 
priest Ank<'kuji Yekei. In the reduction of Kyushu (1587) 
]\lori and Kobayak<iwa remdered Hideyoshi the greatest services, 
and at the death of Hideyoshi (I.VJS) we find Mdri in possession 
of ten juoviijccs with an asseHsment of 1,205,000 koku, 
Kobayakawa in Cliikuzen with 522,500, kokuy and two other 
members of the j\Idri family with estates rated at 190,000 koku 
in Chikugo and Buzen — all, of course, owning Hideyoshi ’s 
supremacy. 

Akechi, thirteen days after the murder of Nobunaga, was 
overthrown by Hideyoshi (with whom served Nobutada, Nobu- 
naga’s third son, and Takayama) at Yamazaki, and was killed 
by a ])easant as he fled from the field. Shortly after (July 22nd, 
1582) Nobunaga’s captains assembled at Gifu to arrange for the 
succession to the headship of the House, and there after a stormy 
debate it was agreed that the infant Samboshi (whose cause was 
espoused by Hi<leyoshi), the son of Nobutada, who had fallen 
with Nobunaga, should lie acknowledged as the heir, under the 
guardianshi}) of his uncles Nobiio and Nobutaka (each of whom 
liad claimed the succession), and that the administration of 
affairs should be entrusted to a council composed of Shibata, 
Ikeda, Niwa, and Hideyoshi. However, the arrangement was a 
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hollow one ; and a bitter civil war between Nobunaga^s three 
descendants, or rather between the rival captains who were 
merely using them as puppets, was felt to be inevitable. In the 
following spring it broke out. Nobutaka in Gifu in Mino, in 
league with Takigawa, the Daimyo of Ise, rose against Hideyoshi, 
who in the name of his ward Samboshi was now carrying things 
with a high hand in the capital. When Hideyoshi marched 
upon and laid siege to Gifu he suddenly found his rear 
threatened by the advance of an overwhelming force of Shibata^s 
from Echizen, supported by the levies of Sakuma of Kaga. 
Wheeling round quickly, Hideyoshi, by desperate efforts, was 
able to meet them at Shizugatake, on the Omi-Echizen 
frontier, and to defeat them so disastrously there that Echizen 
and Kaga almost at once passed into his hands, Shibata 
committing suicide and Sakuma being captured and executed 
in Kyoto. ^Shortly afterwards Kobutaka also committed the 
happy dispatch.^’ 

Meanwhile, from all this imbroglio among the descendants 
and former captains of Nobunaga, lyeyasu had been careful to 
hold himself aloof. On returning to his estates in June 1582 he 
had directed all his efforts to incorporate with them the adjacent 
fragments in the wTeck of the fortunes of the House of Takeda. 
Suruga on the east was now annexed, while the Tokugawa 
frontier was pushed northward well on into the heart of Shinano. 
During 1582 and 1583 the })owcr of lyeyasu had increased 
tremendously. Then at the beginning of 1584 Nobiio, now the 
only surviving son of Nobunaga, seeing j)lainly from the fashion 
in which Hideyoshi was treating Samboshi that he meant to 
sweep the House of Nobunaga aside and rule the country himself, 
took u{) arms and engaged lyeyasu in his cause. Hideyoshi 
sent his nephew Hidetsugu to deal with them ; and Hidetsugu 
was thoroughly beaten. Then when Hideyoshi took the field 
in ]»erson, he found, not indeecl his over-match, but his equal 
in lyeyasu; and as both had other pressing interests to attend 
to they thought it better to come to terms (November 1584) 
than to prolong this resultless Komakiyama war, as it is usually 
termed. Eighteen months later Hideyoshi^s younger sister was 
given to lyeyasu in marriage, lyeyasu’s son, Hideyasu, having 
been previously given in adoption to Hideyoshi ; and shortly 
alterwards — but not till Hideyoshi^s mother had been sent to 
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him as a hostage — lyeyasu proceeded to Kyoto, where Hideyoshi 
was now (1586) all-powerful. His attitude towards both Mori* 
and lyeyasu, also towards Shimadzu and Uyosugi about the 
same time, or not much later, indicates that Hideyoshi was 
sometimes — in fact generally — more eager to conciliate than 
to crush. And in this respect, at least, he did not *‘copy^^ 
Nobunaga, as several of the missionaries assert he invariably 
did. Hideyoshi had fully recognised what Nobunaga never 
had perceived — that while the mailed fist may on occasion 
prove a very powerful and a very convincing argument, it is 
one, after all, that l)elong8 to a com])aratively primitive stage 
of culture. Hideyoshi was a genius; that Nobunaga who 
favoured the Christian priests, and who as a consequence reaped 
his reward in being committed by them to the pages of history 
as ‘‘this great prince/^ was at bottom and essentially merely a 
magnificent savage. 
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CllAPTEU VII. 

THE JESUITS, THE BONZES, AND NOBITNAGA: CHRISTIANITY 
IN KYr)fO— 1559-1582. 

T N the fourth chapter it was stated that when the ^meute at 
Hakata and the riots in Hirado had thrown all the Jesuits 
P)gcther in Bungo, Torres, the Superior, at last found himself in 
a position to re-open missionary operations in Kyoto, the capital 
of the Empire. Some time l)efore an aged home of Hiyei-san 
had written requesting him to send one of his religieux, if he 
could not come himself, to instruct him in the principles of 
the new religion. Accordingly Vilela was dispatched thither in 
the autumn of 1559, accompanied by Laurence, whom Xavier had 
baptized in Yamaguchi. On arriving at Sakamoto on Lake 
Biwa, at the foot of Hiyei-san, Vilela sent Laurence with a letter 
to a home “ named Daizemk), who, on reading it, answered that 
his master, one of the chiefs of his Order, who had summoned 
us from Bungo, had died in the previous year, and that he 
himself having been left with limited moans and no authority 
in the monastery, could be of no service to us. However, on the 
following day Vilela and I [Laurence’s letter of June 4th, I5G0] 
returned to him, and since he and ten bonzes, his disciples, 
seemed eager to hear us, we prciached to them ; and as we learned 
from them that no cult could be introduced into those places 
witliout the ixjrmission of the chief bonze, we made every effort 
to meet him. But as we could not do this, we finally begged the 
prefect of the town to be kind enough to introduce us to him. 
His reply was : * If you have come to argue, you will be excluded ; 
if for the purjKJse of seeing the buildings, that j)rivilege must 
be bought with money and gifts.* ** Thus repulsed, the two 
mi.ssionarics withdrew to Kyoto, where they went into lodgings. 
Twenty-five da}'8 after their arrival, “under the conduct of a 
bonxCf one of the most respected men in the city, Vilela visited 
the Shogun, by whom he was so amicably received, that as a 
mark of honour and friendship he drank out of the same cup 
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with Here, no doubt, the hand of Otomo had been at 

work. Twenty years later we learn frora a missionary letter that 
it was through Ot^uno's favours and letters that the Fathers 
had Ix^en received in Kyoto,” wliile we liear of him furnishing 
valuable presents to priests proceeding to the capital “ to be 
offered to Noburiaga, according to the custom of the country.” 
The Shogun assigned his visitors a house in a more frequented 
part of the city, and soon all conditions of men crowded to 
their quarters, to listen to them or to argue with them ; but “ at 
first with such obdurate hcjirts that they blasphemed the Word 
of God when they heard it ; and partly even derided and made 
m(x;k of us.” Two Kugi or Court nobles, like Nicodemus 
of old, came stealthily under cover of night to hear of the new 
doctrines, and were pleased to express their approbation of them, 
while “one of the chief men of the town of Yamashina who 
dwells in Kyoto and ten others became Christians.” Shortly after- 
wards Vilela was conducted to Miyoshi by one of. the chief men 
of Kyoto to “ ask for help,” and the result was that tlie i)rcfect 
of tlie city sent notice to the various wards tlint the missionaries 
were not to be molested. Meanwhile the bonzes had k^gun to 
show ho'^tility, i)robably not without reason, for Vilela was 
nothing if not aggressive and delightfully free in his language, 
and he and Ids companion had become so unpopular that their 
landlord respectfully begged them to find oiher quarters. The 
Buddhist j)riests were soon stigmatising their interlojdng rivals 
as monkeys, foxes, possessed of the devil, and eaters of human 
flesh, while the small Uiys also forgot all their good manners 
and })resented them with little-ajqreciated gifts of Jaj)ane.sc nail 
estate in the shape of mud and sand and stones. Yet with all 
this, by the April of 15G0 they had succeeded in making about 
a hundred converts, among tljein l>eing a noted monk of the 
Shingon sect, whose exarnjde was 80 <jn followed by fifteen of 
his fellows. Vilehi’s atticks upon the loose conduct of the 
bonzes produced a salutiry elFect in one direction at least for 
the Superior of one of the Kichiren-shiu monasteries was 
dei) 08 txl by his sect because he kept concubines, took money 
for teaching his “law,” and ate flesh and fish in violation of his 
vows. 

In the summer of 15C0 Vilela had another interview with 
Yoshiteru, the Ashikaga Shogun, and obtained from him the 
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issue of a decree thnAtening such as injured the missionaries or 
obstructed them in their work with death. Before the end of 
the year Vilela found it necessary to hire more commodious 
premises. Then the bonzes — stirred up by the Devil, he would 
have UH believe, but more likely provoked by his own bitter 
tongue — again made themselves unpleasant. They raised a 
great amount of money by a general contribution, bril)ed 
the city officers, and induced them to order the slaughter of the 
two missionaries. This they proposed to do without referring 
the matter to the Shogun, but one of his courtiers friendly 
to Vilela heard of the matter, and on the night l)efore the 
projected attack on the church he got the missionaries to take 
refuge in a cjistle of his own six miles out of the city. Here 
they remained four days, and meanwhile it was arranged that 
before a final decision was reached as to whether they were to 
lx* expelled or not they should be allowed four months’ grace. 
Before the end of this period the Shogun was informed of what 
was passing, and he evinced so much resentment at tlie disregard 
of his former edict that the missionaries were left in possession 
of their cliurch and in comparative peace. Shortly afterwards 
Vilela received orders from Torres to begin operations in 
the great mart of ISakai, and hither he betook himself in 
August 1561. 

To-day tSakai with its 50,000 inhabitants is little more than 
a suburb of Osaka with its population of over 900,000 souls. 
But in those times the relations between the two places were 
vastly different, for Osaka, although not unimporbint as the seat 
of the great fortress monastery of the Mon to priests, was merely 
a small country town with little or no sea-borne trade at all. 
Sakai was then the great harbour and distributing centre for 
this section of Japan. The city, originally known as Sakai-no- 
Tsu, or the boundary seajiort,” from its position on the confines 
of the three provinces of Idzumi, Kawachi, and Settsu, was not 
a particularly ancient one. Until the end of the fourteenth 
century, when a fortress was built there by Yamana Ujikiyo, it 
had been a mere village. For years after this, although it 
increased in wealth and population, it was in no way dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary Japanese towns of the time, 
all clustering round the stronghold of some feudal lord, by 
whom they were governed and on whom they were wholly 
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dependent. However, in time the people of ISakai had deveIo})etl 
all the spirit and self-reliance of a niediieval Italian republic ; 
they had expelled the feudal lord and had organised a 
municipal administration of their own which was entirely 
unique in the Empire. Says Vilela : — “ From all the incon- 
veniences of that war (1561) the city of Sakai was immune, as it 
is the most strongly fortified against hostile attacks of all the 
cities of Ja]>an. For on the west it is washed by the sea, and in 
all other directions it is surrounded by exceedingly deep moats, 
always filled with water. It is totally free from all intestine 
tumults, and broils are scarcely ever heard of. All the streets 
have gates - and guards, and the gates are immediately shut 
in case of need, so that criminals having no escape are at once 
arrested and haled to the tribunals. Yet if those who are 
at enmity with each other meet a stone^s cast beyond the wall, 
they receive each other very badly. In a ]»reviouH letter 
he tells us that the city of Sakai is very extensive, exceedingly 
thronged with very many rich merchants, and governed by its 
own laws and customs in the fashion of Venice.^^ In this great, 
busy, and law-abiding em]>orium the harvest reaped by Vilela 
was but scanty. The ])eople are affluent, and especially avid 
of dignities, and the Devil easily deters them by setting before 
them the insults and contumelies to which Christians are almost 
always exposed in this life if they wish to imitate their Lord and 
Saviour. Hence it is with great difficulty they come to lie 
baptized, although in the midst of these difficulties al)out 
forty have been baptized.” This w'as written in 1562, and in 
his letter of April 1563 he says “ In this city of Sakai I 
have now indeed no hope of a speedy harvest. For the pride 
and levity of the inhabitants is such that they are un- 
willing to purchase heaven with the loss of honour and 
reputation.” 

Shortly after Vilela’s anival in Sakai, Kyoto and all the 
surrounding country became convulsed with a war which lasted 
a full year. The Shogun was compelled to abandon the capital 
to the insurgents and to bike refuge in his citadel. His uncle 
advanced to his relief with a strong force, but he was beaten 
in a series of engagements, and was ultimately held blockaded 
in a fortress some miles out of Kyoto. This was one of 
the many occasions when the arquebus-equipped monks 
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of Negoro, whose constitution Vilela found analogous to that 
of the Knights of Rhodes, gave an earnest of their prowess 
in the held, for it was they who liad foiled the Shogun^s 
uncle. 

“ The camps being pitched between Ky5to and Sakai, many 
battles were fought, with the result that the bonzes always had the 
best of it. At lust, on the twentieth day, when it came to a general 
engagement, the Shogun’s uncle was beaten and took refuge in a 
fortri‘sa. The Shogun in Kyoto, hearing of this, betook himself to 
his citadel, abandoning the city, which was taken and fired and 
pillaged by the enemy. And they, following up their victory, 
advanced against the Shrigun’s uncle and prepared to destroy his 
forces utterly, when the Shogun, collecting an army of 20,000 men 
with the utmost secrecy, and passing a great river, suddenly and 
uiiexiKx:ttHily fell upon the enemy with such vigour that, although 
30,000 strong, they were beaten and routwl. 'fhe ShOgun, then 
joining his uncle, fdlowed the fugitives to Kyoto and recovered 
the city with such a slaughter of the foe that it is supjK)sed that 
by tliat victory matters have been decided for many years. The 
opjxjHing faction, fearing their utter destruction, begged the ShOgun 
for peace, and obtaint\l it through the interposition of the Vo 
[i.e. Emperor].” 

On the cessation of hostilities Vilela once more })roceeded 
to Kyoto, where the bonzes swn began to c(*ncert me^isures 
against him. Pursuing the tactics he had adopted in Hirado, 
lie paid especial attention to the young converts, urging tliem 
on to assail the doctrines and the immorality of the bonzes at 
all times and seasons. Certain of them he charged with a 
special study of one or other of the several sects, and some of 
the brightest Ixiys in Almeyda's Foundling llosjiitiil in Bungo 
wert‘ summoned to act as his instruments in tliis method of 
warfare. The bonzes now appealed to Matsunaga Hisahide, 
the Daihanji or Chief Judge of the city, requesting him to 
proscrilie the new doctrines. His ro])ly was tliat before doing 
so be w'ished U) have accurate information about tbeir nature 
and genenil tendency. Tw'o commissioners were appointed to 
report upon them. As these were two bonzes who were suppos(‘d 
to be bitterly hostile to Christianity, and as riots then broke 
out in K 3 ^ 6 to, Vilela was urged to retire to Sakai. Within a 
few months, however, he was recalled to the capitivl to — lMi]»tize 
the two commissioners ! At the same time one of Miyoshi's 
chief retainers also became a convert, while the Shogun con- 
tinued to show himself no less friendly than before. Vilela 
had received letters from Yamaguchi telling him of Morins harsh 
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treatment of the converts there, and he now succeeded in getting 
the Shogun to write to Mori informing him tliat he would l>o 
pleased if he (Mori) protected the Christians and help them 
to restore their demolished church. As it was just aknit this 
time that his Highness, in response to their appeal, had sent down 
a Kug^ or Court noble to arrange matters between Mori and 
Otomo, this letter might have l)een expected to produce some 
effect. Before this, when Miyoshi^s Christian retainer had gone to 
Imori in Izumi, he sent for Laurence, and the latter ba})tized 
sixty of the five thousand samurai then in or al)out the fortress. 
Subsequently Vilela visited Miyoshi himself there, obtained the 
promise of his protection for the converts, and made thirteen 
baptisms. By September 15G4 churches had been established in 
five walled towns, all within a distance of fifty miles from Kyoto. 
Sakai and Imori were two of these, and Nara was a third. In 
none of these, however, did Christianity ever come to be of 
much consequence. But in another quarter, where it had 
just been planted, it was to strike root and flourish vigorously. 
A certain samurai, Takayama by name, had undertaken to 
confute Vilela in public. But the missionary had the beet of the 
discussion, and Takayama not merely admitted as much, but he 
even insisted on carrying off the priest to his fortress some 
dozen miles or so from Kyoto, and there received baptism 
at his hands, together with his wife and all his children. The 
eldest of these, a l)oy of ten years, was destined to do more 
for Christianity than any man in the Kyoto district, — than any 
man in the whole of Japan, perhaps. This lad, baptized 
as JiLstus, is presently to appear as the famous Don Justo 
Ucondono pf the missionaries. To anticipate matters somewhat, 
we find that when in 1582 the total number of Christians 
in Central and Eastern Japan stocjd at 24,500, no fewer than 
18,000 of these were living in Don Justo’s fief of Takatsuki. 
Takayama’s brother (Don Justo’s uncle), the Lord of Sawa, fifty 
miles east of Kyoto, was also converted in 1564, and in the 
following year we find him imposing the foreign religion upon 
all his dependents. 

From 1559 down to the beginning of 1565, Vilela and 
Ijaurence had been the only missionaries in the Kyoto district. 
Then at last, in the January of that latter year, Froez and 
Alraeyda arrived in Sakai, the former to stay and assist Vilela, 
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the latter merely to report on the condition and prospects of 
Christianity in the Home Provinces.^ 

Froez tells us that Vilela had had several interviews with 
the Sho^oin in previous years, and that he himself and Vilela 
wen^ adinittexl to a New Year’s audience with his Highness in 
l.*)6.5. Tliosc who then presented their r(‘spects filled a long suite 
oi' waiting-rouins, and when admitted to the Shogun’s presence 


1 Alinryda and Frnoz wvre the twf> preat letter-writers of that time. Both 
were ket'n dlwervern, and hotli were exmdirij;ly careful and acenrate. Almeyda, 
who reniaine<l Isdiind in Sjikai for two inonthh, in IiIn lonp letter of October )5f)5 
gives 118 an interesting aeeount of a (1ha-n(>-yv function in tliat oily, an exhaustive 
(leseription of the temples and chief sights of Nara, and full details about the new 
forlrcHs Matsiinaga Ilisuhide was then rearing there. Tfiis fortress is said hy some 
to have Is'cn the first of the Japanese ciistles in the new 8t)1e which owed some- 
thing to Portuguese' ideiw. Others maintain that Aznehiyama, built l»y Nobunuga 
twelve years later, was the earliest of them. (See Prof. Cjiamberlain’k Things 
Japanae, 4th Edition, p. 150.) Matsunaga Hisahide was no Catholic, however, 
but a devout follower of Nichiren. Vilela had been invited to Nara in 
156.H, and he was not quite sure about the reasons of the invitation. Possibly the 
castle architects may have been anxious to consult him. 

During 1565 Froez wrote a series of valuable letters. In one of these he tells 
US that “ silver mines abound in the district, which is sterile not so much through 
the fault of Nature as the negligence of the inhabitants. . . . The Japanese are 
in appearance bland and affable, but proud and haughty in reality. ... A 
mercnanl, however wealthy, is contcmiu'd ; patricians [i.e .wmwra/], though of 
slender moans, retain their honour. They cling to their dignity with the utmost 
tenacity, and vie with each other in empty ccrenumies and verfyal honours Any 
negligence in tliis respect often earns a man enemies for trifling cause. Poverty 
(from which most of them suffer) they detest; .so much so that in households 
of scanty means, cruelly pitying the new-born children, especially females, they 
do not hesitate to suffocate them by trampling on their necks. They almost all 
have one wife each, and the highest as well as the lowest generally repudiate their 
spouses for the very slightest cause, such as conceiving a child; and the wives 
likewise (though more rarely) abandon their hushauds and marry others. Among 
rehatives the right of marriage extends to those of the second degree. . . . lii 
Kyoto and Sakai the use of litters is very prevalent. [This use was later on 
interdicted by Hideyoshi.] As for the etlucation of their children, they correct 
their faults with words only; and l)oys of six or seven are admonished no less 
considerately and gravely than if they were adults or old men. They take great 
delight In meeting strangers, and question them with the greatest curiositv 
about foreign manners and observances even in the smallest matters. . . . They 
hate all kinds of theft. If any one is detected in that crime, he is killed by 
anybody with impunity. There are no public prisons, no jailers, no exeaitionere 
of the law. The heads of household take comizance of capital oflences 
privately at home, and inflict capital punishment for the more serious offences 
without the least delay. And by the resulting dread, the people are kept in 
the path of duty.’’ 

After describing and praising a sermon by a hofae be heard in a KySto temple, 
Froei tells us that he oea^ to wonder how it was that the Buddhist priests were 
held in so much respect and reverence by the people. “ And as I reflected on 
^ 18 ^ it occurred to me that it was not without tne strong prompting of the Holy 
rairit that Fi^cis Xavier's mind was so eagerly bent upon this long journey to 
Japan. For in truth these people, ^th in goodness of nature and excellence of 
wit, surpass many nations of our Europe (be it said without offence to them). And 
if the I’ortugucse merchants entertain a less exalted opinion, or express themselves 
less enthusiastically about the Japanese, it is merely i)ecause their intercourse is 
eonfiimi to the people of the ports, who are so far removed from the culture and 
refined manners of those of the interior that thev seem little short of rustics to the 
latter. Acconiingly the people of Kyoto generally term them savages in contempt, 
although, indeed, the people of the sea-coast arc very far from being destitute of 
courtesy and good-lireeding.” 
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“ he makes no reply to their words or their salutations. Only 
certain illustrious bonzes are so far honoured that he makes a 
slight inclination of the fan he holds in his hand. And in this 
way the men of the chief nobility are introduced, for to men of 
lower rank, no matter how rich, or how precious the gifts they 
bring, admission is absolutely denied. And since to pave the way 
for the Gospel, and to acquire reputation with the ruder pwple 
ignorant of tme virtue and glory, it seemed highly expedient 
that the messengers of the Gospel should not be excluded, Vilela 
exerted himself that he also should be admitted to his ))resenc(‘ 
at this season of the year. In former years he had been several 
times introduced through the kindness of a certain powerful man, 
well disposed towards the Christian religion ; and now through 
the services of the same, I [Froez] also obtained access.” What 
was peculiar in this and similar functions at the Shogurds Court 
at this time was that his Highnesses mother and consort fully 
participated in the honour and respect then paid him. After 
their audience with Yoshiteru himself, the missionaries presented 
their respects to his spouse, and then, proceeding to another 
palace, to his mother. By her they were received with much 
courtesy and attention, and Froez, after lauding the wonderful 
quiet, the wonderful modesty, and the wonderful domestic 
training” he saw around her, writes that “it is matter for 
poignant grief to see such a fine nature overpowered by such 
frauds of the Devil.” 

It was in the summer of this year of 1565 that the Shogun 
Yoshiteru was murdered by Miyoshi and Matsunaga. If we 
are to believe Froez, this attack upon the Shogun was an 
exceedingly treacherous one, for Miyoshi had just been the 
recipient of distinguished favours from his victim, by whom 
he was implicitly trusted. The conspirators moved 12,000 
picked men to the neighbourhood of Kyoto, a thing Miyoshi 
could do without exciting any suspicion or alarm from the fact 
that lie was Minister of War and commander of the Shogun's 
levies. An invitation was then sent to Yoshiteru to meet 
Miyoshi and Matsunaga in a suburban monastery, but as the 
Shogun just at this point had his ajiprehensions excited, he not 
only refused to go, but even prepared for flight. Unhappily 
for him, some of his courtiers dissuaded him from this step. 
Miyoshi now brought his troops close up to the city, and sent 
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a messeijger Yo'^hiteni to inform liim that it was not his 
life that was aimed at. What Miyoshi could not endure ^\as 
the predominance of certain of his relatives and friends in his 
councils, and if the execution of a certain number of these 
mentioned by name in a list th(‘ envoy carried was ordered, 
everything would l»e well. The old courtier who met the envoy, 
threw the list u]>on the ground, and aftiT inhu'ming \ oshiteru 
of the demand, committed haraldri in his ])rcseiice, while four 
of his fellows bdhtwed his examj)le in the fore-court of the 
palace. The consjurators now advanced upon the palace and 
fired it, and Yo-'^hiteru met his end fighting like a gallant 
soldier. The hundred courtiers h('. had about him made a 
most determined struggle; among them a Iwy of fourteen 
astounded the assailants by his wonderful audacity, and they 
all shouted “ to take him alive. But he, seeing the fall of the 
Shogun, and holding it for foul disgrace to survive his king 
and lord, at once threw away his sword, drew his dagger, and 
first cutting his throat with it, drove it into his vitals.” 
Yoshiteru’s mother and his youngest brother, who had become 
a monk, were now slaughtered, as was also his consort, who 
had at first made her escaj^e to a monastery in the suburbs. 
From this and other circumstances it is inferable that Miyoshi 
and Matsunaga had regarded the ascendency of the two 
ladies in Y'oshiteni^s Court and counsels with anything but 
satisfaction. 2 The. Shdgun^s two daughters escaped, thanks to 
the good offices of a Christian ; his two sisters, both Buddhist 
nuns, were not killed, though they were harshly treated ; while 
the older of his two younger’ brothers, being at the time at Nara, 
was not involved in the general slaughter. This brother, then 
twenty-nine years of age, only a year younger than Y’oshiteru, 
had also become a like the youngest brother who was 

then killed, and after some time he was taken from his 
•monastery and set up ns puppet Shogun by the conspirators. 
However, somewhere in 1566 seemingly, their tool slipped out 

8 It ift difficult to reconcile the very circumstantial details given in Froez’s 
letter of August 1565 with some statements in the Miyoshi-Ki. According to tlmt 
chronicle, Miyoshi Chokei, the Bogun’s Prime Minister, died in 15M, after con- 
tkling his adopted son, Miyoshi Yoshitsugu, to the care of his Vassal Matwimigo. 
The latter attempted to set his wan! aside, and claimed the post of Prime Minister. 
Because the Shogun protestetl against this, Matsunaga rose against him and killed 
him. On the other luuid, Froex expressly makes Miyoshi hin)self the ringlea<ler 
of the revolt, and Matsunaga “ cum alio quodam dynasta" merely an abettor and 
pviicipator in it. 
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of the hands of the conspirators, and, aa has been already 
said, kept leading a fugitive life, appealing vainly to various 
territorial chiefs for assistance, until Nobunaga was approached. 
During all this time he owed much to the petty Lord of 
Koka in Omi, Wada Iga-no-kaini, who appears in the Jesuit 
letters and Church histories as Vatadono. ^‘The brother 
of the deceased Cubo,*^ says Froez, “escaping from the ward 
of the conspirators, fled, as a suppliant asking help, to 
Vatadono (a dynast in the kingdom of Omi); and the latter 
not only welcomed him kindly, maintaining him for more 
than a year in his citadel tif Coca with great ex})cn6e and 
munificence, loading himself with a great debt in consequence, 
but he did not cease to go round among the neighbouring 
princes soliciting them by every argument to restore the 
fugitive to his brother’s position, until Nobunaga, the King 
of Voary, raising an array of 50,000 men and repressing the 
audacity of Mioxindono [Miyoshi] and Dajondono [Matsunaga], 
who had been the chiefs of the conspiracy, established the 
said exile in his brother’s state and degree of most ample 
honour.” As this Wada, or Vatadono, was an elder brother 
of that Takayama who had proved such an indefatigable 
propagandist since his conversion by Vilela in 1564, this 
turn of affairs was to prove exceedingly advantageous to the 
missionaries. 

When the Shogun was murdered in 1565, the two priests 
in Kyoto had been in imminent peril of their lives, for 
the bonzes who had been in sympathy with Miyoshi, and 
with Matsunaga more especial lyj had then urged them to 
kill the Jesuits. Thanks, however, to the good offices 
of Miyoshi’s Christian secretary, they were permitted to 
retire, and shortly after the Emperor, at the instigation of 
Matsunaga and the bonzes, issued an edict proscribing the 
Christian religion and declaring it abominable. For nearly 
three years the missionaries were to see nothing of Kyoto. 
After a stay of more than a year in Sakai, Vilela went 
back to Kyushfl, and in 1568 we hear of him baptizing 
nearly everybody in the lately-founded town of Nagasaki, 
while Froez remained behind in the great emporium of 
Central Japan, busied not so much with its citizens as 
with the numerous strangers that resorted to it from time to 
1. 
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time.® In the campaign that had oRtahlishod Yoshiaki as Shogun, 
Wada, or Vatadono, had rendered substantial services to 
Nobunaga, for he had fought two stubborn actions with Miyoshi 
and Matsunaga near Sakai, in the latter of which he had routed 
them, while he had also maintained the castle of Akutagawa 
against all hostile attacks. At the instance of his brother 
Takayama he took advantage of his influence with Nobunaga 
to urge the recall of the foreign priests to Kyoto, and on March 
2Gth, 15G8, Takayama appeared in Sakai to conduct Froez to 
the capital. When the missionary reappeared there, a bonzt 
went to Nobunaga and assured him in the tone of prophet 
that if the Doctor of the Christians was not expelled at once 
great calamities would ensue, and that the capital would be 
destroyed. Nobunaga coolly turned his back upon the priest, 
without vouchsafing him a word in reply, and merely remarked 
to the bystanders : “ The fool ! Does he take Kyoto for a 
village that could be destroyed by one unarmed stranger.^” 
Bhortly afterwards Vatadono took Froez to pay his respects 
to Nobunaga and to the Shogun, but both of them declined 
to meet him — the former because he was listening to a 


8 While in Sakai the two missionariei had been invited to the Univewity 
of Bandoue, bj which is meant the school of Ashikaga in Bando or the 
Kwant5. Writee Xavier (1549) : — “ Besides that of Kyoto, the five other chief 
Academies in Japan are the Coyana, the Negruensis, the Fissonia and the 
Homiana, which are all within moderate distances of Kyoto, and each of which is 
frequented by about ,S,50() students, and the Banduensis, which is by far the 

r test and most celebrated in all Japan, and the most remote from Ky6to.” 

the first two are meant Koya-ean and its offshoot Negoro, both in Kii, 
and both belonging to the Shingon sect. The Fissonia was Hiyei*san, and 
the Homiana the Shinshiu monastery of Kibe in Omi. The “University of 
Bandoue” at Ashikaga seems to have been originally founded as one of the 
numerous provincial schools established in Japan about the time of Charlemagne 
in Europe, and by the middle of the fifteenth century it had become the 
sole survivor of ail these establishments. In the course of that century 
three successive heads of the Uyesugi family contributed to its ftinds and 
to its library, and under the patronage of that powerful House it soon 
attained a national reputation. About 1460 the pri^t Kaigen became its rector, 
and from that date onward it remained under tbe control of ecclesiastics of the 
Zen sect. One reason why we hear so much about it in the Jesuit letters is that 
one of the most important and intelligent of the converts Xavier had haptiied in 
Yamagnchi had received his early training in it. 

Froes wrote a History of Japan (1549-1579), which is still in manuscript in 
the library of Ai<ida, and which has never been printed. Among the extracts 
from that manuscript given by Father Cros is tbe following:— “ When the 
aniterst^ of Japan are ^ken of, it must not be imagined that they resemble the 
universities of E^irope. Most of the students are honm. or study to become ftonset, 
and the principal end of their work is to learn the Chinese and Japanese 
characteia. They endeavour also to master the teachings of the different sects 
(that is, their theol^)i some little astronomy, some little medicine; but in 
the method of teaching and learning there is nothing of the strict sy^m which 
characterim the schools of Europe. Furthermore, m Japan there is but one 
single Universitv with s semblance of VuiUd Jthadtiui it is in the region of 
Baodon, in the place called Axicanga [Ashikaga].” 
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concert, and the latter on the plea of indis]X)sition. Nobunaga 
afterwards said that his ref\iKal to meet the missionary was 
because he did not know what compliment to make to a 
stranger who had come so far. Ahitadono, however, pressed 
his point, and a little later on went with a train of thirty 
men to fetch FrcKiZ, and this time conducted him into 
Nobunaga’s presence. The latter was on the drawbridge of 
the new castle he was nearing, surrounded by a numerous 
Court, and with 7,000 men under arms aknit him. Froez 
saluted him in the Jaj>anese fa'^hion, Imt Nobunaga requested 
him to rise, and to e<‘ver hiinsi lf because the sun was hot, 
and then asked him his age, how many y(‘ars he had [>assed in 
study, how long he had been in Japan, whether he counted 
upon ever seeing his native land again, and whether, Supposing 
the Japanese did not become Christians, he would return to 
India. Froez satisfi(‘d these queries in a few brief words ; 
only in rei>ly to the last he said that if thcnj were only one single 
Christian in Japan he would remain to instruct and to fortify 
him in the faith, but that he was not yet reduced to that, as 
the number of believers in the Eini>ire was very considerable. 

But why have you no house or church in Kyoto ? ” asked 
Nobunaga. Your Highness,’^ answered Froez, it is because 
of the bonzes who have driven us out of those we had.” 

Now this reply served to disclose that the foreign priests 
and Nobunaga had at least one thing in common — an enemy, to 
wit. In this year of L%‘8 it was not as 3 -et open and avowed 
war between Nobunaga and the whole priesthood of Buddha. 
But the strife had nevertheless begun. The monks, especially 
those of the Nichiren-shiu, to which Matsunaga belonged, 
had lent substantial support to the murderers of the Shogun 
Yoshiteru, and for this Nobunaga bore them a grudge. When 
after his occupation of Kyoto he set to work to rebuild the 
Shogun^s and the EmperoFs palaces, he demolished several 
neighbouring monasteries and made use of their materials in 
the new structures, and when the supply of stone ran short 
he ordered all the stone idols in Kyoto and the neighbourhood 
to be broken up and utilised. It was then a common sight 
to see the erstwhile tutelary divinities of the capital dragged 
through the mud of the streets with ropes round their necks, 
while Nobunaga made mock of all the futile clamour of the 
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bonzes. Tlicn when he hegnn his own new citadel in Kyoto 
he Rtrij»])ed some of the most famous temples of their 
woodwork and w^ainscoting for the benefit of his owm palace. 
All the time that work on these buildings proceeded the only 
Udl that was allowed tf) be sounded in the ca})ital w^as the 
one in the citadel that summoned the w'orkmen.'* Freezes 
answer struck a sympathetic chord in Nobiinaga, wdio then 
delivered himself of an invective against the bonzes, although 
there were several of them beside him at the time, among 
them some of the Monzeki, or abbots of the Imperial stock. 
Kroez took advantage of this to commend his own religion, 
remarking that one must indeed be* well convinced of the 
truth of his faith if he ventured to the very extremities of 
the earth to preach it. He further begged Nobunaga to 
assemble all the most famous and most learned bonzes in the 
Empire to meet him in a public discussion, offering to be 
]>unished as an impostor if vanquished, and expecting to have 
Nobunnga’s jiroteetion for his cult if victorious. Tliereupon 
Nobunaga turned to his courtiers and remarked that it was only 
a great country that could ])roduce such a great mind, and 
then lie said to Froez himself that he feared the bonzes wmuld 
be readier to fight with the cold steel than to join issue with 
one who knew more than they. Froez now ventured to beg 
Nobunaga for le.tters-patent authorising the ])reaching of 
Cliristianity in Kyoto, but Nobunaga, although seeming to 
1)0 favourably inclined, w'ould give no definite answer to 
the request. He ordered Vatadono to conduct the missionary 
through all the apartments of the palace and over all the 
works, and when Froez repassed him on the drawbridge he 
inquired of him if he w'as ])lea 8 ed with what he had seen. 


4 In this work, hy the way, discipline of the sternest was maintained. 
Tiie only access to the place was hy drawbridge ; and here Nobunaga was 
UHimlly to he found, cliwl in a iiger-t.kin, with scimitar in hand and thousands 
of armed njcn around Iiiin. There were sometimes ns many as 25,000, and 
never fewer than 14.000, men at work, and among these there was not even 
the semblance of disnider. Once Nobunaga observed a soldier offer some 
slight incivility to a woman ; he at once strode over to the man, struck off 
his head with his sword, and coolly and without saying a word returned to 
his position, and rwumed the conversation that had bwn interrupted for a 
moment, as if nothing had happened. Even at that dale the former petty 
Owari lordling had inspired those he met with a most wholesome dread of 
him. On this occasion we are told “ even princes and lords did not disdain 
to put their hands to the work, and to mingle with the crowd of workers, 
by war of paying court to Nobunaga, and were only too happy when he 
deignea to favour them with a look.” 
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Of course Froez would have been no Jesuit if he had failed 
to return a courtier’s answer to the query. When he 
said that he had as yet seen nothing in the whole world 
which had inipressed him so much, his compliment was well 
received, and Nobunaga was flattered to find that a European 
admired what he wfis doing. 

This first interview of a Jesuit, or indeed of a European, 
with Nobunaga has Ven dealt with at what may seem 
disj)roportionate length, to the neglect of weightier matters. But 
it must be remernl^ered that the fortunes of Christianity in tlie 
Kyoto district owed much to the favourable regard of Nobunaga, 
and that it was Froez who did the most of all his fellows to 
conciliate the goodwill of the all-powerful ruler. As has Ixicn 
remarked, this interview on the drawbridge took j)lace in the 
summer of 1568, and during the remaining fourteen years of 
his life Nobunaga kept up an intimate intercourse with the 
few foreigners in Kyoto. Here, again, it may bo well to 
have precise ideas abuit the actual numbers of the Jesuits 
then in these regions, for many worthy writers seem to imagine 
that they were to be counted by scores. On this occasion 
Froez’s stay in Kyoto extended from 1568 to the Ixiginning 
of 1576, and for more than the first three years of that term 
he was the sole Euro])ean in the capital of Japan. He had, 
however, a right trusty and able henchman in the person 
of the Japanese Brother, Laurence. Alnait 1572 he was 
joined by Father Organtino Gnecchi (or Soldi), and from 
tliis date there were usually two Jesuit Fathers and as 
many Brothers in Kyoto and the Ht)me Provinces. Then 
in 1579 these nuinl>ers were doubled, while in 1582, the 
year of the death of Nobunaga, there were five Fathers and 
nine Brothers in this section of the Empire distributed 
among four Residencies. Now, the Jesuits who chiefly came in 
conUict witli Nobunaga were Froez and Organtino Gnecchi ; 
Cabral, the V^ice-Provincial, was entertained by him in his castle 
of Gifu when on a visit to Central Japan in 1572; while 
Valegnani, the Visitor-General, Wiis hosjnUbly welcomed at 
Azuchi and had several other interviews with Nobunaga in 1581. 
As it was from Froez that Nobunaga got his first impressions 
of Europeans and of Christianity, as for more than three 
years Froez was the only European priest he saw, and as the 
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impressions he gleaned at this time counted for much in 
determining his subsequent general attitude towards the Jesuits 
and their converLs, Froez^s movements and proceedings at this 
time are really of some considerable importance. 

Two days after his interview with Nobunaga on the draw- 
bridge the Jesuit was conducted by Vatadono to an audience with 
the new Shogun, Yoshiaki. Before the end of the year he had the 
satisfaction of obtaining “Patents for the Safety of the Father of 
the Christian Religion in the Chapel of the True Doctrine, as it 
is called.” The homes, however, made every effort to get the 
document cancelled and Christianity once more proscribed ; and, 
failing to impress Nobunaga with their arguments, they appealed 
to the Emperor (the Dairi). The latter had already once 
proscribed the foreign religion (1565), and he now signed 
another decree against it shortly after Nobunaga had left 
Kyoto for his own domains at the beginning of the autumn 
of 1568. The chief agent employed by the monks in 
accomplisliing their purpose on this occasion was a certain 
Nichijo Shonin, who, after l>eing first a soldier and then 
a brigand, and, according to the Church historians, after 
having earned a unique repuhition for scoundrelism hy 
the commission of every conceivable kind of crime, had 
sought respectability by accepting the tonsure. In person he 
was insignificant and deformed even to the verge of monstrosity ; 
“but the beauty and vivacity of his mind amply indemnified 
him for the deformity of his body ; above all he possessed 
in sovereign degree that coiirtierly address and dexterity of 
which princes are 8i» frequently the dupes. He was not learned ; 
but a happy memory, a wonderful facility in expressing 
himself, and a boldness which amounted to impudence served 
him in lieu of study, and he spoke of everything with as much 
assurance as if he had grown pale by reason of a lifetime 
spent over his books. The Dairi [Emperor] had employed 
him in arranging certain matters witli Nobunaga, and the 
latter took a liking to him, and made him his favourite, 
or rather his butfoon.” The truth was that in this age, when 
Japanese scholarship was at a very low ebb, and mere high 
birth counted for little, any able man who could make himself 
interesting had little difficulty in making his way. This 
sketch of Nichi the 6onze, as Froe^ calls him, might well have 
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served for a portrait of Hideyoshi, with the change of a very 
few of its strokes. On learning of what the bmzes were aiming 
at, VatadoDo had urged Froez to see Nobunaga before he left 
Kyoto for his own fiefs. Tlie missionary, who was accompanied 
by Laurence, was very well received by Nobunaga, who was 
found surrounded by a brilliant Court, and Froez then made 
request that Vatadono should be charged to protect the Christians 
during Nobunaga’s absence. Nichi (Nichijo Shonin), who down 
to this date was unknown to Froez, was present, and Nobunaga, 
wishing to amuse himself by pitting the two priests against 
each other, inquired of Froez why the bonzes hated the 
Portuguese doctors so bitterly. Because we expose the errors 
of their doctrine to the great and the learned, and the 
corruption of their morals to the people,^^ was the reply. 
Nobunaga then went on to ask a series of innocent-looking 
questions which he knew perfectly well would lead to a lively 
scene, and Nichi soon took a {>art in the discussion. Presently 
it became very hot, and it was not long before the bonze was 
shouting with all the strength of his lungs that this “ European 
canaiUc that seduced the jicople witli its tricks ought to be 
hunted from the Eni[)ire.” Nobunaga made him calm liimself, 
and then raised a discussion on the immortality of the soul, 
in the course of which the monk seized a sword hanging on 
the wall with the intention of cutting off Laurence^s head 
in order to see a soul living after the death of the body it 
animated. This scene is interesting, as it is here that Hideyoshi 
makes his first apjjearance in the Jesuits’ letters. He was then 
present, and he it was (together with Vatadono) who seized Nichi 
and disarmed him before he did any damage.® 


5 In the fuinous interview betweeji the Vioe-Provjncial (loelho (then 
accompanied by Froez and l^urence) and HidevtMhi in Otiuka Cui>tle eighteen 
years later (May 4th, 158G) this incioent was alluded to by the latter. “And 
recalling here a discussion which Froez and I^urence had had in Kyoto in 
Nobunaga's presence with a bonje called Nici Tozomiri, in which the hmu^ 
seeing himself vanquished, became so furious that he laid hands on a scimitar 
of Nobunaga’s to kill Brother Laurence, he [Hideyoshi] said with reference 
to it: *I was present then, and I was of the same opinion as you.’ And getting 
up, he approached Brother Laurence, who was already an old man, and placing 
hu hand on his head, he said, ‘He knows all that I sjiv very well: and if that 
is so, why do you keep silence and not speak He then added that if such a 
thing were to lake place in these times of his, a similar discourtesy would have 
to be paid for with life.” 

The incident in question is also remarkable from tlie fact that three of the 
chief participants in it were perhaps the ugliest men in Japrm. (>f the 
personal appearance something luw just been said. Hideyoshi, little better tlmn 
a dwarf, was a bye- word among his fellows for his monkey-like physiognomy. 
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On Nobunaga'fl return to Gifu, Vatadono seems to have 
been left as his lieutenant in Kyoto and the Home Pro- 
vinces; at all events, we know from Japanese authorities that 
when the Miyoshi partisans assailed the new Shogun Yoshiaki 
in his temporary residence in the Hongokuji it was Wada 
Iga-no-kami who fell upon and routed them in Kyoto.* 
Between him and the homes* representative, Nichi (Nichijo 
Shonin), there was now a sharp contest about Froez. The 
monk succeeded in obtaining letters of proscription against 
the two missionaries from the Emperor (Dairi) soon after 
Nobunaga had left the capital, and the Emperor had further- 
more written to Nobunaga that it was neither his province 
nor that of the Shogun to authorise a foreign religion by 
patent. Nobunaga took no olfence at this communication, 
but on Vatadono communicating its purport to the Shogun, 
Yoshiaki sent word to the Emperor that the foreigner was 
under his protection, and that whoever molested him would 
have to answer to him (the Shogun). The Emperor pressed the 
matter, but Yoshiaki stood firm; and Nichi then publishing it 
abroad that he had asked and obtained permission from the 
Dairi to kill Froez, Vatadono sent word to Froez’s neighlwurs 
that they would be held answerable with their lives for 


Chwleyoix tells us that he “was of very diminutive stature, pretty fat. and 
extremely strong; he^ had six fingers on one of his hands and sontething hideous 
in his presence and in the traits of his countenance He liad n(» beard, and 
his eyes rtood out from his head in such an ugly fashion that it was painful to 
look at him.’ Froci, in his unprinted History of Japan (1549-79), tells us that 
Laurenm *‘h^ a very comical face’^ (c/e tnuy ric/uni/om. Juum/mia). He was 
more than half blind, for he had lost the use of one eye entirely, and was very 
Wly se^ed by the other. He was a native of Hisen, and when Xavier met 
him at Yamaguchi he was earning bis living by going round among the houses 
of the nmrm amusing them by chanting ballads to the viola— a JapaneM 
edition, if not of Homer, at aU events of an dd rhapsodist 


•JUharlevoix calls Vatadono Viceroy or Governor of Kyoto. But this is 
a loiataka, for Murai, who impean as Moraidono, or Muraidono, in the mis- 
siona^ letters, was the first Governor of Kyoto appointed by Nobunaga, and 
Muid did not aimme office before 1577. We get m ide. of the Kyoto 
Murm Mminutered yrom the unpublished manuscript of an unnamed Jesuit 
whom hither Cioe dtee ee the '‘AnnnUet of Meceo.” “ When we went to 
Japan in 16^ we found Kyoto very wretched. There were two quartern 
(eomoi) fomed by a single street running north and south, with a few 
tmnaveiee li^ The best houses, thoee of the were of very poor 
exterior, and the themselves were indigent and poorly clad. What 
remainM of the palace of the Shogun, after the fire and sack of 1566, was 
protect^ only by an eneeitUe made of earth and reeds, wliich had already 
fallen into • • • The town properly so celled (without speaking of four 
imnifiiae saburfae) formed a square, with a side of 2,764 geometric paces. . . . 
As to the number of houses, a popular proverb spoke of the “ 98,000 fires of 
pompriHing the number of fires in the four saburbs,— 108,000, 

—In all 206,000 fires (or houses).” This would mean a population of between 
900/)00 and 1,000,000. pupuiauw oevween 
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any misliap that might l)el'all him. However, as Niuhi’b in- 
fluence was increasing so much with Nobunaga that the Shogun 
as well as Vatadono was becoming jealous of him, Froez did 
not feel altogether at his ease. A little later, on Vatadono^s 
retiring to his fief of Takatsoki, Nichi resumed his efforts 
to get the Shogun to consent to the publication of the edict 
of proscription already signed by the Emperor. Vatadono, 
learning of this from Froez, wrote a very civil letter to the 
monk requesting him to accept the situation and to desist 
from liis efforts. Some Hentences in Nichi’s reply to this 
communication are noteworthy. “ Five years ago,” he wrote, 
“ the Dairi expelled Father Froez from Jaf)an ; to oppose 
such a weighty decree is a crime, of which there has been 
no example till you w’ere in the post you now hold. From 
the beginning of the world the word of the Dairi has been 
as the sweat of the body, which never goes back. It has 
been reserved for you to commit a crime like this.” 

On Vatadono^s advice, Froez now hurried off to aj)peal to 
Nobunaga in Gifu, armed with a letter of introduction to 
Vatadono’s friend Shibata, Nobunaga^s Chief Councillor and 
riglit-hand man at this time. Froez has left us a long account 
of all that befell him and of all he saw or was shown on 
this visit of his to the new citadel of Gifu. The kindness 
and courtesy with which he was welcomed by the liaughty and 
ruthless Nobunaga were indeed remarkable, “ every one being 
vastly surprised at his treating a poor foreigner without 
character as he never treated any prince, for never was there 
ruler in Jai>an who made himself less familiar than Nobunaga, 
or took more pleasure in humiliating people of the highest 
distinction.” Froez stayed four or five days in Gifu, during 
which he had several long interviews with Nobunaga. He 
was shown over all the apartments of the palace and all the 
works of the citadel, Nobunaga standing two hours beside 
him on the highest point of the donjon, pointiiig out all 
that was remarkable in the landscape beneath and before 
them. But what was most to the purpose was that Nobunaga, 
not content with the very mildly worded memoir Froez had 
drawn up for presentation to the Shogun, at once ordered his 
secretary to write two others of much greater force — one for 
the Shogun and the other for the £m|)eror — and deliverwl 
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these to Froez, while be told him not to trouble himself about 
what was {^oing on in their Courts, as it was with himself 
alone that the missionary would henceforth have to deal. On 
Froez’s returning to Kyoto and making report to Vatadono, 
the latter penned another polite note to Nichi. The Father 
of the Christians,” it ran, “proceeded a few days ago to the 
Court of Nobunaga, who received him with a truly remarkable 
distinction, and has requested me to favour him in every way 
1 can. This is the reason of my writing you these few lines 
to Injg you to advocate his interests with the Dairi, and you 
may coiuit uf)oii iny being duly grateful for your kindness 
in so d<»ing.” Stung to fury by this, Kiclii wrote a rude and 
haughty re))ly, and ]K)Sted otf to Nobunaga himself. Here, 
lioweviT, Vatadono had been beforehand witli him, and liad 
written to Shibahi and others explaining the situation, and 
Niehi found himself roughly and brusquely repulsed. On 
returning to Kyrdo in liigh dudgeon, in concert with some 
of the monks of lliyei-san he concerted a most ingenious }»lot 
against Vatadono, with the result that the latter lost all 
credit with Nobunaga for the time, was strip])ed of his offices, 
deprived of most of his revenues, and had one of his castles 
ra/A'd. Within a few months, however, before the end of 
1.>G9, his friends succeeded in \inravelling the intrigue and 
placing the facts before Nobunaga, who was not slow to 
le-admit Vatadono into Ids favour, and shortly after his return 
to Kyoto he ordered Nichi to W put to death. The Emperor 
interceded for him, however, and Ids life was S])ared, although 
he was left with little or nothing to support it. Under the 
])rotection of Vatiidono, and favoured by Nobunaga liinjself, 
Frh^z could now live in Kyoto with less anxiety than Inifore. 
Fiiirly in If)?!, however, Vatadono was killed in a quarrel 
with a local chief not far from his own castle of Takatsuki. 
It is questionable whether this event Avas really such a serious 
blow to Christianity as it seemed. Vatiulono, although exerting 
himself strenuously on Froez’s Ixdialf, had never been bajitized, 
but his yimnger brother Takayama was not only a convert, but 
a most zealous propagandist, and it w\as Takayama who now 
succeeded to the Takatsuki estates. During the five yeai-s 
he continued to administer them he spared no legitimate effort 
to induce Ids Hiibjects to embmee the foreign i-eligion. It is 
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to be noted and imputed to Takayama for righteousness that 
his methods of making proselytes were thoroughly legitimate 
and very dilferent from tliose adopted by the princelets of Omura, 
Arima, and Amakusa, and later on by his own sun, the famous 
Don Justo Ucondono. In 1576 Takayama handed over his fief 
to this Don Justo (then twenty-two years of age), and devoted 
all his time to preaching the Gospel to his subjects and to 
attaching them to the faith by the exercise of a humane 
and whole-hearted charity which extended to believer and 
non-believer alike. The result was that in 1579, when the 
aggregate number of Christians in the main island of Japan 
stood at 15,000, more than 8,000 of these were living on the 
Takatsuki fief. And that there had been little or no persecution 
there down to that date may be inferred from the fact that 
17,000 of the Takatsuki vassals and peasants still adhered 
to the national cults. 

Although Nobunaga had had difficulties with the Buddhist 
pri(‘sts bcibre 1570, it was in tliat year, shortly after Nichi^s 
disgrace, tliat they began to evince a determined and (►rganised 
hostility against him. At this date Miyoshi and Matsunaga, 
who had been merely scotched in 1567-68, again a})peared in 
fi)rce in the jirovinces of Idzumi and Settsii.'^ In the latter year 
the Mon to sect of Buddhists had established their headquarters 
at what is now the city of Osaka in 1532, and the monastery 
had assiinu‘d the nature of a fin'trcss. Kennio Kosa, who 
was more of a soldier than of a Junes t, now made 
common cause with Miyoshi and Matsunaga, and contributed 
in no small measure to foiling Nobunaga by provisioning 
two of tlie fortresses he assailed. Whereui)on Nobunaga 
vowed the extermination of the sect, high-priest and all. 
Among Nobimaga’s own followers were many who held the 
Mon to creed, and two of them secretly Ijetrayed his designs 
t(j Kennio, who i)romi)tly jirocecded to make his monastery- 
fortress imj>regriable. Tliis he was able to do at considerable 
leisure, as Nobuiiaga^s foes, iVwikiira of Echizen and Asai of 
Omi, had just marched uj)on the caj)ital, pur}) 08 ing to occupy 
it ill his absence. When Nobunaga wheeled round upon them 

7 It ought to be stated that according to Japanese authorities there was 
a quarrel and a war between MatMinoga and Miyoshi between 1565 and 1567. 
The Miattor is nbt important, aa it had no eflect upon the general contemporary 
history of the Empire. 
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they retired to Hiyei-aan, and here, provisioned and supported 
by the prieste, they were beyond his reach, and he had to 
spend some fruitless months in blockading them. When they at 
last sued for peace, and obtained it through the intercession 
of the Shogun Yoshiaki, Nobunaga was fully determined that 
the monks of Hiyei-san should never baulk him again. This 
time, however, he kept his own counsel, and during the next 
nine months or so he seemed to be thinking of anything but 
the priests. Then in the September of that year he advanced 
with a strong army from Gifu in Mino towards Ky5to, 
ostensibly to reduce the province of Settsu. However, on 
arriving at Seta he summoned his officers and informed them 
that Hiyei-san was their objective. When some of them 

ventured to remonstrate against the sacrilege of destroying 
the most famous monasteries in Japan, which had an unbroken 
history of nearly seven hundred years, Nobunaga informed 
them that so long as these monasteries existed his projects 
would be continually thwarted, and that they were a prime 
source of the national disorder and anarchy he was striving 
so hard to suppress. “ If I do not take them away now, this 
great trouble will be everlasting. Moreover, these priests 
violate their vows ; they eat fish and stinking vegetables, 
keep concubines, and never unroll the sacred books. How can 
they be vigilant against evil, or maintain the right Surround 
their dens and burn them, and suffer none within them 
to live 1 ” 

Thus taken suddenly and by surprise, the bonzes saw that 
they were lost if they could not agree with the adversary at 
their gates at once. They offered Nobunaga a huge ransom, 
while they at the same time engaged the Emperor and the 
Shogun to write to him on their behalf. But all was vain ; 
Sakamoto, on the lake shore at the foot of the hill, was at 
once fired, and the assailants then stormed and burnt the 
monasteries on the lower slojves of Hiyei-san. If we are to 
believe Froez, however, the fighting farther up and on the 
higher scarps and spurs of the mountain was severe and 
protracted, the bonzes making a most vigorous defence of some 
of the exceedingly strong positions on the rocks and in the 
defiles. The final assiiult, delivered on September 29th, 1571, 
ended in the extermination of every occupant of the three 
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thousand monasteries that had studded the faces of the mountain 
and its thirteen valleys a week or RolK‘fore. 

How many j)riest.s actually ]>erlshed in this grim massacre 
cannot he stated with accuracy ; at the lowest computation there 
must have l)een several thousands, — possibly many thousands of 
them. It was indeed a terrible blow to Buddhist moiia‘<tici8m ; 
but to imagine that it sufficed to crush the bonzes as a political 
force would be perilously wrong. Hiyei-san, it must be 
conceded, from its j)roximity to the capital, from its long 
liistory, its traditional fame as the cradle of all the most 
important sects in Japan (tlie Sliingon alone excepted), its 
vast wealth, and the ability of its a]>bot8 and chief priests, 
npj)ealed to the imagination of the religious ns no other holy 
])laee in the Em])ire did. But at this date tluTe were seven 
thousand monks in the Shingon monastery of Koya-san, and 
besides these it sheltered a still greater number of armed 
retainers. Its offshoot at Negoro, not far off, was now as 
]K)werful as it had b(*en in when it had assumed 

the offensive against the forces of the Shogun, and worsted 
them in the oj)en field. Then the Morito priests, as lias been 
said in the introductory chapter, constituted a first-class feudal 
power. The whole of the province of Kaga, and parts of 
Echizen, Noto and Etchiu belonged to them, while their head, 
Kennio Kosa, had just turned his monastery at Osaka into one 
of the strongest, if not indeed the strongest, fortress in the 
homt! }>rovinces. It was against this stronghold that Nuhunaga 
purposed to direct all his powers ; but for the next three years 
he had too many other foes upon his hands to be able to invest 
Kennio, who meantime actually assumed the offensive, supported 
by Miyoshi and Matsunaga. 

In 1574 Nobunaga at last advanced upon Osaka, but all that 
passed on this occasion was — two months. In 1576 another 
attempt was made, but the fortress was found to be impregnable, 
and Nobunaga had to convert the siege into a blockade, hoping 
to reduce his foe by starvation. Two years later (1578) Nobu- 
tada, Nobunaga^s eldest son, led a great force to the storm of 
Osaka, but he was repulsed with terrible slaughter. Next year 
Kennio had the assistance of Araki of Settsu, and Mori of Nagato, 
but by this time Nobunaga had no other enemies to meet, and 
so Mori was repulsed and Araki driven to take refuge with 
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Kennio in Osaka, while Nobunaga^s army of sixty thousand 
men sat down outside the enceinte, within which, crowded 
in the five connecting fortresses, were thousands of women 
and children, besides the priests and their retainers. 

Provisions were none t(X) plentiful among the l)esieged, and 
to reduce the number of mouths to \)q fed several thousands 
of useless old men, women, and children attemjded to 
escape from one of th(‘ forts under cover of a pitchy night 
when a furious storm was raging. Next morning a junk 
with a gruesome load of human ears and noses that 

dropped down stream past the besieged informed them of 

the fate of the escaf)ee8. Shortly alter, the beleaguered 

made a desj)erate sortie, but it was l)eateu back, although 
with severe loss to the investing troops, and not long after 
the assailants were in possession of three of the five connecting 
strongholds. The slaughter had l)een immense, and the stench 
of burning flesh jjoisoned the air for miles around. Just at 
this i>oint the Emperor sent three Court nobles and a priest 
of amdhor sect to arrange a surrendcT l>efore things were 
pushed to the very last extremity. Even then Nobunaga was 
by no means certain that the fall of the remaining forts would 
be speedy; Kennio, who had escaped from the beleaguered 
stronghold four months before (May, 1580), would probably soon 
appear with a relieving force, while Nobunaga’s own troops 
were now pinched for 8U{»plie8. Accordingly it was not 
difficult to come to terms; in exchange for certain lands else- 
where Kio-nio (Kennio^s son), who now commanded in Osaka, 
was to siurender it to Nobunaga, and to march out with 
all the survivors of the siege. All that fell to the victors, 
however, was a fine strategical position and a heap of 
blackened ruins, for Kio-nio had fired the monastery before 
he evacuated it. This contest, which had gone on (some- 
times indeed in a desultory fashion) for fully ten years, had 
seriously impeded Nobunaga in the general subjugation of 
the Empire. Seven years later (1587) we find Hideyoehi assert- 
ing that Kennio had given Nobunaga more trouble than all his 
other enemies combined. 

In the previous year (1579) Nobunaga had been enabled to 
deal another Buddhist sect a staggering blow. For some time 
there had been a bitter strife between the Jodo priests and those 
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of the Nichirenshiu, and they had been so ill advised as to 
appeal to Nobunaga to pronounce judgement on the matter 
after it had been fully debated in his presence. He accepted 
the office, with the proviso that the champions of the losing side 
should l>e scourged and decapitated. The discussion, famous as 
the Azuchi lion, took })lace in Nobunaga’s new castle of Azuchi. 
The Nichirenshiu advcxjates had to confess that they had had the 
worst of the delate, and thereupon Nobunaga not only exacted the 
full penalty from them, but lie furthermore seized most of the other 
leading priests of the sect and deported them to a desert island, 
while such swingeing mulcts were imposed on the sect that 
its inemU^rs, finding payment impossible, had to seek refuge in 
quartei's where the heavy hand of Nobunaga was not as yet felt. 
This incident caused the greatest rejoicing among the Jesuits and 
their converts,® who liegan to regard Nobunaga as the chosen 
but unconscious instrument of God. Says Cocdlio (Annual Letter 
of 1582):— 

“ This man seems to have been chosen by God to open and 
prepare the way for our lioly faith, without understanding what 
he is doing, because he not only has little respect for the Kami 
and the Hotoke, whom the Japanese worship with such devotion, 
but he is furthermore the capital enemy and persecutor of the bonzes, 
inasmuch as among the various sects many are rich and powerful 
and lords of great fortresses and rich territories, and by theb 
opposition they have often put him into great straits; and if it 
had not been for the bonzes he would now be lord of the whole 
of Japan. For this reason he is so hostile to them that he aims 
at their total ruin. ... On the other hand, in proportion to the 
intensity of his enmity to the bonzes and their sects, is his gocxl 
will towards our Fathers w’ho preach the law of God, whence he 
has shown them so many favours that his subjects are amazed, and 
unable to divine what he is aiming at in this.” 

It may be well to dwell at some further length upon Nobunaga's 
intercourse with the Jesuits. The Vice-Provincial Cabral, as 
has been mentioned, came up to Kyoto on his first visit at the 


a In the Annua) Letter of 1579 we are informed that “ all the temples 
and monasteries of this sect in the four kingdoms around Kyoto were 
promptly ruined, destroyed, and burned ; and the b<mus were much persecul^ 
and dishonoured even in Kyoto. Nobunaga had resolved either to abolish 
this sect utterly, or to condemn them to pay so much that it would either be 
impossible for them to pay it, or that the payment of it would annihilate 
tliera, or reduce them to abject poverty, Tnis was of no small iniporlance 
in facilitating the sowing of our holy faith in these parts; b^nse these 
bortKi were numerous and rich and proud, and opposed to the Chrirtian law 
in the highest degree. Thus in future we shall nave fewer enemies. The 
number of the monasteries and bmxet seems incredible : although the temples 
ruined formerly and during the last few days by Nobunaga appear infinite, 
yet with all that they do not come to an eii4'* 
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end of 1571. Early in the following year, accompanied by 
Froez and Laurence, he went to present his respects to Nobunaga 
at Gifu, The latter was then about to give audience to certain 
envoys and lords, but he told them to wait as soon as he heard 
of the arrival of the missionaries, and ordered the priests to 
be introduced at once. After a long discussion on religion 
No])unaga turned to his courtiers and said : — “ There are the 
men whom I like, — upright, sincere, and who tell me solid things, 
while the homes, with their Kami and their HotoJee, regale us 
with fables, and are real hypc)crite8.^’ Shortly afterwards he 
dismissed all the attendants, except a lord of Kyoto who had 
come as envoy from the Shogun, and sat down to dinner wuth the 
Jesuits and this lord. As chance would have it, the latter was 
a bitter enemy of the missionaries, and Nobunaga now told him 
that a change of attitude in this matter was expected from him. 
After being shown over the castle the Jesuits were dispatched to 
Kyoto under the protection of a cavalry escort, while Laurence 
was expressly ordered to inform Nobunaga of anything the 
foreigners might stand in need of. During the next four years 
(1572-(6) Froez continued to stand very high in Nobunaga^s 
gotid graces, and was frequently received by him, and by the 
time Froez left Kyoto for Bungo, Organ tino Gnecchi, who had 
arrived in the capital in 1572, had succeeded in winning a large 
measure of the Vice-Shogun's favour. This Gnecchi was a 
determined temple-wrecker and iconoclast, and this in itself 
would have been a sure passport to Nobunaga’s regard. But in 
addition to this Gnecchi had been able to render Nobunaga a 
considerable political service in 1579. In that year Araki, the 
Lord of Setteu, had combined with Mori of Nagato and Abbot 
Kennio of Osaka against the Vice-Shogun. Now, it was from 
Araki that Don Justo Ucondono held the castle of Takatsuki. 
In accordance with the general custom of the times Araki had 
exacted hostages as a guarantee of fidelity of his vassal, 
and Don Justo's sister, as well as his only son, was now in 
Araki's hands. Inasmuch as Takatsuki was the key to Araki's 
fief on the side of Kyoto, it would be against it that Nobunaga 
would launch his first assault. Don Justo thus stood in a very 
difficult i>osition. He was a Christian himself, while Nobunaga 
was the great patron of the Christian priests and also Araki's 
over-lord. On the other band, Araki was hostile to Christianity, 
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was leagued with its bitterest foes, but be was Justo^s immediate 
feudal superior, and, what was still more to the purjuise, he had 
Justo^B sister and his son in his jK)wer. In his dilemma Don 
Justo wrote to Gnecchi in Kyoto for counsel. The Father^s rejdy 
might easily be divined; Justo was informed that it was his duty 
to espouse tlie cause of Nobiinaga, as Nobuiiaga was Arakins 
suzerain. Araki was only a rebel, and Ijosides, he had leagued 
himself with the bitterest enemies (’hristianity had. This ro})ly 
could scarcely have reached its dt stination htd'ore Nobunaga had 
taken resoluh^ action. He seized th<‘ Jesuits in the capital, 
interned one half in a fortress, and ordered the other half 
into his j)resence, and told Gnecchi that if lie influenced Ids 
convert Justo to side with him, he would continue to favour 
the Christians in every way, but if not, he would forthwith 
suppress the new religion utterly. Gnecchi informed him of 
what he had already done, and added that neither because 
of threats nor promises would he have given any counsel 
which was not in conformity with his holy law. Thereupon 
the Father was sent to Takatsuki to make sure that his advice 
was ado})ted. His counsel may liave been in conformity with 
the Christian law, hut it w»s certainly not in conformity with 
the unwritten feudal law of Japan, and Justo^s father (old 
Takayama), mother, wife, and retainers all urged him to bid 
defiance to Nobunaga, and to detain Gnecchi in order to 
prevent the sacrifice of his life for returning re infeetd. 
However, his ghostly counsellor had more weight with Justo 
than all his relatives and retainers and the feudal law of 
Japan combined ; he shaved his head as a sign that he 
had renounced the world, and, setting out with the priest, 
placed himself at Nobunaga^s disposal, while the castle of 
Takatsuki was handed over a few days later. Old Takayama, 
Justo’s father, meanwhile went to Araki and cast in his lot 
with him, and, on being captured in Osaka after Araki's 
overthrow, he was first imprisoned and then banished to 
Dchizen, where he devoted himself to the life and work of 
a Christian missionaiy. At Nobunaga’s special request Justo 
allowed his hair to grow again ; be was replaced in Takatsuki 
with an increased revenue, and was soon entrusted with 
important commands by Nobunaga. Although the sequel was 
to show that it was to prove of but questionable advantage 
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to the befit interefltfl of Christianity in Japan, this incident 
did not a little to enhance the Vice-Shogun’s consideration 
for the Jesuits In the Annual Letter of 1580 Father Mexia 
writes : — 

“ I will only say that (humanly speaking) what has above all 
given great credit and reputation to the Fathers is the great favour 
Nobunuga lias shown for the Company. Father Organtino and 
others of us have paid several visits to him, and he has always 
shown them great kindness, treating them very differently from 
the donze ^ — a circumstance that is the marvel of all. Among others, 
on one occasion he was pleased to enter into a serious discussion 
of tlie matters of our holy law, propounding many doubts to Father 
Organtino and Brother Laurence in the presence of many barons. 
An<l he ordered the doors to be thrown open so that those in the 
ante-room might hear and see everything. And besides the things 
of our faith, he cau8e<l a globe or sphere to be brought, and, after 
asking many que.stions, he w’as greatly satisfied with the replies, 
saying that the Fathers surpassed all the domes in learning. For 
all that he cannot be convinced of the immortality of the soul or 
that there is only one God, and he fancies that at heart we do 
not believe what we preach, since the domes do not, preaching 
those things merely to bridle the people. Finally he wished the 
Father to show him our w^ay from Europe to Japan on the globe, 
and, having c^onsidered, marvelling, he said that those who undertook 
such enterprises must be great-minded men, and, turning to the 
Father and the Brother, he said with a smile ; ‘ As you expose 
yourselves to such dangers, either you are thieves who are compassing 
some fraud, or this Gospel of yours is really some fine thing.’ ’’ 

In this year of 1580 the Jesuits were the recipients of an 
extraordinary and substantial mark of Nobunaga’s favour. 
His new fortress of Azuchi, on the shore of Lake Biwa, had 
just been brought to a completion after more than three years’ 
work, and a general invitation to all and sundry to come 
to see it was issued. The crowds that flocked to inspect it 
were immense. Among others, Father Gnecchi with some 
of his companions had proceeded thither, and Nobunaga, highly 
pleased that they should have come from Kyoto for the express 
puqiose of admiring his handiwork, received them with great 
distinction Presuming upon this, Gnecchi begged him for a 
site for a house and a church in his new capital, and a site 
was not only granted forthwith, but a site which had been 
refused to all the importunities of Nobunaga’s most favoured 
dependents. As chance would have it, the timber and 
furnishings of a fine house of thirty-four rooms had just been 
made ready at Kyoto, and Don Justo of Takatsuki now sent 
1,500 men to convey these to Azuchi, where the promptness 
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with which the Jesuits availed themselves of Nobunaga’s con- 
cession elicited a cum j)li meat from him. 

** He exhorted us to erect a church also, which should he the 
finest building in the whole city ; whether to ennoble that place, 
or for some other secret intention he entertains with regard to the 
law of (iod, or for some other end. . . . Such was tlie bruit of 
these favours shown us iiy Xobunaga that it spread to Hiingo and 
KyQ shu. Some said that Xobunaga was a (Christian ; otliers tliat 
he was minded to becmne (uie ; others that tlie prince [liis son 
Nobutada] had been !>aptized, whioh W'ould have b<‘en most pleasing 
to God if it liad been sol Wi- trust in the Gird that tluNi* will 
be the preludes of what Ids Divine iMajesty may be haply willeil 
to aoconi[)li.sh ; and if on ao(‘ount of their sins they shall not be fnind 
worthy of such a great mercy, thanks to their favours, at least, 
many people will be converted. Already many, and even chief 
lords, begin to listen to di.scours(‘s, but by rea.son of the wars not 
much will be accomjdished at once. However, from this the strife and 
contentions we were e.xposed to in Kyoto will ceuse,— the GentiU^ 
endeavouring in everv way to drive us thence, and continually 
calumniating us to jJobunaga, and even offering him presents for 
this purpose. But seeing the favours he has done us they have 
retreate<l, and now* all — ffonzes as well as cit'zens — show themselves 
more friendly to us.” 

In the spring of l.)81 Valegnani, the Visitor-General, 
accom])anied by Froez and Mcxia, came up to inspect inatttTR 
in the Kyoto district. Nobunaga w^as then in the capital for 
the purpo.se of holding one of the fantastic and costly fStes 
which he frequently organised to “make display of his glory 
and magnificence.^’ When Valegnani paid his respects to him 
there, the Visitor-General and his attendants met with the 
kindest and most courteous of receptions. Nobunaga was 
greatly surprised at the “ Great Jesuit’s ” inches, and unbent 
BO far as to burst into hearty laughter at tlie odd appearance 
of Valegnani’s negro slave, and to determine by a practical 
experiment whether the swarthiness of his complexion was due 
to nature or to art.® On Nobunaga’s return to Azuchi the 

Visitor-General followed him thither a few da\^ afterwards, 
and spent about two months in the new castle-town, during 
which he saw much of Nobunaga. He was requested to take 
all his religieux with him on his first visit to the fortress, so that 
Nobunaga might make the acquaintance of them all, and after 
a long interview the whole party was shown over the whole of 
the fortress. As Nobunaga was exceedingly chary about allowing 

8 This nexTO was presented to Nobunaifa, and was with him when he was 
murdered by Akechi in Kyoto on Jane 21st, 1582. 
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visitors to see the interior of his stronghold, this special at- 
tention to the f(>rcigncrs was regarded hy nil as a very high 
mark of favour indeed. The presents made to Valegnani also 
furnished a fruitful subject of general conversation, people 
crowding to see them j hut the letters addressed to young Dtomo 
of Bungo and Sliiinadzu of SaUunia in favour of the Fathers, 
and Nohunaga’s assertion that lie would greatly rejoice in the 
universal spread of Christianity, }>erhu]>s atiorded the Visitor- 
General greater satisfaction than anything else. Nohunaga^s 
consort was so much interested in Valcgnaiii’s conversation that 
she “ began to hear discourses,” while her father, Asai, formerly 
I/)rd of Oini, who liad Imhui stri])]ied of his fief five yearn before 
and was now living quietly in Azuchi, was actually baptized, 
together with his spouse. Her three sons were frequent visitors 
at the Jesuits’ house; scarcely a week passed without seeing the 
second one there, who assured the Fathers that he intended to 
become a Christian as soon as he was certain that the step would 
not 1 m 3 distasteful to his father. His elder brother, Nobutada, 
liord of Mino and Nobunaga’s heir, was also minded to espouse 
the foreign faith, and would have done so if there had been no 
seventh commandment. Says the Annual Letter of 1582: — 

“If sensuality did not pervert their intellect, most of these 
lords would already be Christians. But the observance of this 
precept seems so hard to them that it makes their conversion difficult, 
so that many of them confidently allege that if the Fathers were 
a little broader with them in this commandment, they would at once 
become Christians. Among these lords the eldest son and successor of 
Nohunaga has discussed this three or four times with a Brother, 
wishing to persuade him that the Fathers should not proceed with 
such rigour in this matter, maintaining that if they did relax their 
ri^ur a great number of lords would forthwith be reduced to our 
faith, and that so much was frequently said in the Court. Wherefore 
the said prince asserted that it would be doing greater service to God 
to dispense with this sixth [Protestant seventh] commandment, and 
thus make so many converts than to ruin all hopes of their conversion 
by our rigour in this precept, affirming that if it were [dispensed with] 
he himself would be the first to receive holy baptism.” 

Altogether, even without having recourse to the elimination 
of the seventh commandment from the Decalogue for the express 
benefit of the territorial nobility, Valegnani was more than 
satisfied with the prospects of Christianity in the Kyoto district. 
It is true that there were not three hundred converts in the 
capital itself, no more than one hundred in rich though far from 
“ godless ” Sakai, and only 25,000 in the main island of Japan. 
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It was also true that us many as 18.000 of that numl)er were 
to be found on one j>etty lief— -that of Takayama Yushd at 
Takatsuki — wliile between .^OOO aiul 0,000 were on four still 
})ettier 110111111*^8 in Kawaclii. Ihit sueh Christians as these were 
wealthier, beth'r educated, more intelli;j;ent, and, wliat was most 
important, more fervently devote'l to the faith and mucli more 
submissive to the Fatlicns than were those of Kyushu.® That 
their submission to tlie jaiests was really all that could lie 
desired is clearly a])parent from Kn>ez’s letUT of April 14th, 
1581, and from the Annual Letter of 1582, in the latter of 
which we are told among other things that JiLSto Ucondono’ 
[Takayama YushoJ, a young nuin of twenty-eight, one of the 
bravest of Nobunaga’s ca})tains, is so humble and subject to the 
Fatliei'S that in his intercourse with them he seems rather to be 
a servitor of the house than so great a lord/^ The capture of a 
few more territorial nobles of the stamp of Ucondono would 
rapidly swell the twenty-five thousand In^bevers into hundreds 
of thousands, and Ucondono was s}»aring no effort to attract men 
of light and leading into the Christian fold. And Ix^ond and 
beside all this the whole matter might one day be clinched by 
the conversion of Nobunaga himself. That the Jesuits, although 
not very sanguine, did not absolutely despair of this is plain 
from a remarkable passage in the lettiT from which we have 
just quoted. As soon as the Jesuits had erected their fine new 


9 Tliut the Jesuits had but small cause to complain of some of their Kyushu 
converts even is apparent from ChMlcvoi\’s account of the landim? of three 
new missionaries at Ftikuda near Nagasaki in 16G8 “Some prostiated them- 
selves and even stretched themselves on the ground in the places where the 
missionaries were to pass, hoping to he tiodden upon hy the feet of those 
whose steps the Scripture says are full of charm; and what ought to pass 
for a miracle of humility in a people so proud, a missionary never ap- 
peared in a street without all the Christians he met, even to persons of 
the highest rank, assuming a respectful posture. The small people spoke 
only on their knees, and the others had always their eyes lowered and 
the body itself a little bent wlien they spoke. These rdigieuz doubtless 
had ^reat reasons for allowing such profound res^iect to be shown them, 
and it is good to observe that tiie bonzes having accustomed the people 

to this manner of acting, it M'as important to make them understand well 

that the God of the Christians de.'icrved to be even more respected in 
the persons of his envoys than the false divinities of Japan in their 
ministers. The same memoirs add that tlie conversation of these fervent 
Christians had something celestial in it ; and the examples of the virtues 
they were seen to practise filled every one with admiration. In 1677 eleven 
very rich Portu|;uese of good family were so struck with this that they asked 
to be received into the Companv. Four were admitted ; the others were 
sent to the Provincial of the Indies, and one named Amador de Castro, who 

was at Macao when the vessel that had carried them to Japan returned 

there, afterwards asserted that the crew spoke of the Japanese only with 
tears in their eyes, and said tliat to learn wliat it is to he a Christian it 
was necessary to go to Japan.” 
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house in Azuchi, Gnecchi had got together some ten or twelve 
youths of the best families and had establislied a seminary in its 
upper Btorey. One of the things to which Valegnani had given 
much thought whs the organisation of this new school on the 
same basis as the one just founded in Ariraa, for still greater 
things were cx}>ected from this institution in Azuchi than from 
its sister establishment in Kyushu. Before the end of 1581 the 
numl>er of jnipils had advanced to twenty-tive or twenty-six. 
One day, all unattended and unannounced, Nubunaga suddenly 
ajipeared in the Jesuits’ hoiuse, rambled all through it, and went 
upstairs to see the juiests anti their ])U}»ilH at work. The Jesuits 
paid much attention to the subject of instrumental music, and 
K(d)Uiiaga was delighted with the jterformances of the lads on 
the viola and various other European instruments. 

“ After conversing with the Fathers for some time, he withdrew, 
not wishing that the Fathers should descend to the basement, but 
that they should remain upstairs w’here they were. On reaching 
the castle he sent a present of things to eat to Father Organtino, 
at the aanie time giving him to understand that he was greatly 
Ijlcas^yl to have seen our house that day, and that it was as a token 
of the great pkiasure he had received that he sent that present. 
With that and the other favours he frequently does us, the credit 
of the law of G(kI increases apace, as well as the reputation of the 
Fathers among the Christians and Gentiles. May it please the Lord 
to enlighten him so that he may recognise the truth, to which he has 
frequently listened with attention in discourses. And although, if we 
eonsuler his pride and his way of proceeding on the one hand, it may 
seem an impossibility that he should be subjected to the law of God, 
yet, on the other hand, seeing that the Lord has chosen him to destroy 
and undo the sects of the domes, always favouring us, and sometimes 
listening attentively to the things of another life, and of the im- 
mortality of the SiHiI, it makes us believe and have hope that even 
for him non sit abbrevicUa manus Domini. With the great favours he 
has done the House of Azuchiyama this year, and with the intimate 
friendship and familiarity that arise from his pro.ximity, it appears to 
US that for him a day has to come, ns it came to the King of Bungo, 
of whom we alway.s had less hojK*, and yet withal from his having 
favoured Christianity and the Fathers in hi.'^ lands, our Lord deigned 
to convert him after thirty years, so that he might serve Him so 
devoutly ns he now does.” 

Tlle^e fair hopes, however, were to Ik? ruthlessly dashed 
before many months were over. Nobunaga's eldest son, Nobu- 
tada, of whom the Fathers had so much good to say in prtwious 
letters, is referred to in bitter terms in Froez’s Annual Letter 
of February 1583. Ht? had done his share of the work in the 
final overthrow of Takeda of Kai early in 1583. 

“ Although naturally well Misposed to our affairs, as has been 
said, yet, whether to pleasure his father, or through some wile of the 
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Devil, he brought back a far-famed idol from these parte, and set it 
up in his kingdom of Owari. And passing to KyOto, in token of 
gratitude for the victory he had achieved he went to visit another idol, 
Atanghu [Atago] by name, thre<^ leagues outside the city, and made 
it an offering of 2,500 acudi, with many other saci ifices and supersti* 
tions, among which was that he strijijHtl himself naked, washing 
himself all over in those colds with snow. For thtve sacrifices anil 
devotions he very soon had his guerdon, as we shall presently see.” 

The conduct of his father, Nohunaga, had la'cn still more 
outrageous from Frocz’s jxuiit of view. After felling us 
about all the favours ISobiinaga had done the Fathers, Froez 
proceeds : — 

“ He furthermore listened to sermons on various ocensions, and 
although he showed tliat he was eonvinee<l hv tlie reasonings, yet his 
arrogance rendered him incapable of receiving the infiuenee and the 
light of the Divine grace. Finally, with much prosperity he advam;t*<l 
to such a height of presumption and extravagance that, not content 
with entitling himself the absolute I>»rd of all Japan and with being 
reverenced us such with such exacting and profound veneration as 
old men recollect never either to have seen or read of, he began, like 
another Nebuchadnezzar, to aim at being adored by all not as mere 
mortal man of this earth, but as (hnl and Immortal Jjord. To ac- 
complish this most execrable and uhominahle design he built a tcni})le 
on a hill hard by the fortress of Azuchi, with an in8crIj)tion which, 
translated into our tongue, says thus : ‘ In the great kingdoms of 
Japan, in tlic fortre.ss of Azuchi, on this mount which even from 
afar holds forth joy and content to him who looks u})on it, Nohunaga, 
tlie Lord of all Japan, regard this temple of Swhenji. The rewards 
reaped by all such as shall worship it are as follows : In the first 

f )lace, such as are already rich shall become richer; the poor, the 
ow, and tlie wretched shall lieeome w’ealthy. Those who have no 
sons or successors to propagate tlieir ircncr.ntion sliall at once have 
descendants, and shall enjoy long life in great peace and repose. They 
shall reach a hundred years. They will he cured of sickness in a 
twinkling, and shall have the fulfilment of their desires in safety and 
tranquillity. Every month a solemn festival shall be held in memory 
of the day on which I was born, which shall be celebrated by a 
visit to this temple. All who put faith in what has been said 'will 
undoubtedly obtain all that is hereby promi.sed. But the perverse 
and the unbelieving, whether in this life or in that to come, will he 
sent to perdition. Wheref)re I repeat that it is very neeessarv 
that nil should have the highest veneration and respect for this 
place.’ With such an inscription the more easily to establish his 
own cult ill that temple he caused the most celebrate<l and venerated 
idols of the different kingdoms to be conveyed thither. And sinije 
in the temples of these Gentiles it is customary to place a stone 
called ‘ Xintai ’ (which mean.s the heart or the essence of the idol 
invoked), for his own account he caused a stone to be placed higher 
than all the other idols, covcrcHl in the manner of a tabernacle or a 
chapel, and caused proclamation to lie made tliroughoiit his kingdoms 
that from all the cities, castles, ami villages every quality of men and 
W’omen, noble as well as ofha.se condition, should come on his birthday, 
the fifth moon of the year ’82, to visit tliat temple and to pray to the 
atcue placed by him there. And the concourse of people from remote 
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and diverse parts was so great that it appeared something incredible. 
But from tills spectacle, and from the reverence which is due to the 
Creator and JtcHleemer of the world alone, the Divine justice did not 
permit Nohunuga to draw delight for long, as we shall presently set 
forth, and as certain dread signs seemed to ptirtend. For on the 
8th of Marcli, towards ft )ur o’clock of a very clear and calm evening, 
over the loftiest tower of the fortress of Azuclii tiie sky seemed as if 
on fire and so red that our people in tlie Kesidency were greatly 
perturbed. This ap[K‘a ranee last^ till morning, so low and so close 
to the tower that it seemed that it could not be visible at a greater 
distance than twenty league.s, but afterwards we knew that it was 
seen in Buugo. On the 14th of May, about the same hour, a comet 
with a very long train a[)pcured [and it continuetl] visible for many 
days to the great fear ol every one. And a few days thereafter in 
Azuchi about mid-day a star fell from the sky, which seemed very 
jKirtentous to our ]K?ople.” 

The Annual Letter of 1583 is of more than ordinary his- 
torical value, for Froez devotes about thirty of its seventy odd 
pages to a circumstantial account of the murder of Nobunaga 
by Akechi Mitsuhide and of the stirring events of the subsequent 
fortnight. He \^a8 in a position to write on this subject with a 
good deal of authority, inasmuch as tlie Kyoto Jesuits saw' most 
of the fighting on the fateful morning of June 21st, 1582. The 
church in Kyoto was only a single block distant from Nobu- 
naga’s quarters in the Honnuji, and a Jesuit Father (Carrion, 
apparently), while putting on his vestments to say Mass before 
dawn, '‘was advised to wait, as a tumult liad arisen which ought 
to be of importance, as it was in front of the palace. At once 
arquebus-shots were heard and fire was seen, and very soon 
another came saying that it was no ordinary tumult, hut that 
Akechi had turned traitor and the enemy of Nobunaga.^^ It 
has been already remarked that the assassination of Nobunaga 
is one of the com nnm places in ordinary Japanese histories, and 
it has also lieen hinted that the researches of living Japanese 
historians have served to indicate that the popular and commonly 
accepted account of the incident stands in need of revision in 
more than one particular. On the other hand, these researches 
go far to confirm the gtMieral correctness of Froez’s narrative. 
According to it, Hideyoshi (Faxiba), wdio had only some 20,000 
or 25,000 troops with him, had w'ritten to his chief for reinforce- 
ments, saying that there was no need for him U) come in iierson, 
for if he Inul 30,000 more men he would efTectiuilly settle 
matters with Mori in a few days. 

“But Nubuua^ puq>ose<l to go to Kvoto and thence to Sakai 
tuid then to com|uete the subjugation of ^^ori and the other princes^ 
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and thuS| being lord of the whole of Ja|)an, to pass to the conquest 
of China with a great Armada, leaving the kingdoms of Japan 
divided between his sons. . . . Before his departure from Azuchi 
he had dispatched his third son [Nobutaka], with 14,000 men, to 
reduce Shikoku. Then he went to KyOto with his son, the Prince 
[Nobutada], and with the King of Mikawa [lyeyasu] his relative, 
and other lords. This King of Mikawa [lyeyasu] was to be 
quartered in our house, but he afterwards bet nought liim to lodge 
in another near-by, and a little later lie made an excursion to see 
the city of Sakai — a thing whiidi was no small providence of 
the Lord, as we sliall see presently. ... In Nobunaga’s Court was 
a man named Akechi, of low birth, but so adroit in conversation, 
so brave in arms, and so skilleii in arehitecture that from lieing 
the mean servitor of a certain gentleman, he so ingratiateii himself 
with Nobunaga that he received fnun him the lordship of Tamba 
and Tango, beside the revenues of the bonzes of the L/niversity of 
Hiyei-san, which were almost equivalent to those of another province. 
But puffed up with these great favours, and scorning the obligations 
of fiaelity and gratitude, he began to extend his impious hopes to 
the monarchy of Japan and the destruction of his lord. Nor did 
he fail to try to realise them, and to realise them in part on this 
occasion. Nobunaga having arrangiMl that he .should proceed from 
Azuchi with »30,0()0 men to join llideyoshi by anotlier route, when 
he heard that Nobimagn and the Prince his son [Nobutada] were 
in Ky5to with only a slender train, he collected all his troops in 

a fortres.s of Tamba, lifteen miles from Kyoto. There on a Tutiday, 

which wa.s the eighth of Corpus C’hristi, he secretly summoned 
four of his trusted Colonels and ilisclosed his mind to them, and, as 
these Barbarians are very fickle, he eu.«ily suborned tbem, partly by 
means of intimidation, partly of pronii.ses. Perhaps he hud already 
suborned some of the others, — although the particulars of this are 
not as yet knowui. After this he put his fortresses in order with 
gCKxl guards and sentinels, on the pretext of preventing disonJer 
in his absence. On Wednesday, the 2()th of June, at midnight, 

he gave the signal to march, and ordered the soldiers to have their 

arms in readiness and the matches alight on their seriientines, because 
entering straightway into Kyoto he was minded to give Nobunaga 
a view of the fine and well-drilled force he led. And thus marching 
briskly, the dawn began to whiten, some susjiecting that perchance 
all this preparation had been ordered by Nobunaga to kill his relative 
the King of Mikaw'a [lyeyasu]. But once in the city they were 
at once con<iucte<I by the Colonels and General Akechi (whom all 
obeyed without hesitation) to the palace of Nobunaga, which had 
formerly been a monastery, and surrounded it on every side.” 

Nobunaga had jujt got up and washed his face and hands, 
and w'as wii>ing them when he received an arrow in the ribs. 
He drew it out, seized a halbert, and laid about him lustily till 
his arm was shattered by an arquebus-shot. “ Then he retreated 
into the rooms and shut the door with great difficulty. Some 
say that he cut his belly, and killed himself, according to the 
usage of the Japanese lords; others will have it that he was 
burned alive in the blazing palace, which the assailants speedily 
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fired. But l)e that as it may, it suffices that ho who before made 
every one tremble not merely with a word, but with his very 
name, is now turned into dust and ashes.” Meanwhile Nobutada, 
who was lodged some six blocks oil, had fled for refuge to the 
))alace of a son of the Emperor’s. Akechi’s men here ordered the 
inmates t(» withdraw on foot, not in litters, and then fired the 
building and made an end of the refugee, although he made a 
gallant defence. The citizens were in great a])prehen8ion lest 
the U)m\ should be fired and sacked, but Akechi kept a tight 
hold upon his troo]»8, and neither the city nor the Jesuits suffered 
in any way. That same day, “ towards the eighteenth hour,” 
Akechi marched upon Azuchi. The great bridge over the Yodo 
had been destroyed, but it was rejuJred with incredible diligence, 
and Azuchi, strij>ped of its defenders, was soon in the hands Qf 
the rebel. Here Gnecchi, his companions and their pupils were 
at their wits’ end. They did indited manage to save the church 
))late, but their house was ruthlessly i)illaged and dismantled by 
the rabble of the town. Gnecchi was persuaded to take refuge in 
Okinashima ; but on arriving there he found that they had fallen 
into a roblKT’s den, and that the l)oatmen who had so kindly 
rescued them were simply fresh-water pirates. A good Christian, 
however, whose nejffiew was a favourite of Akechi’s, wrote “ re- 
coimnending the Fathere with such efficacy that he sent a boat to 
succour them, and they were rescued with all their baggage and 
taken to {Sakamoto, wliere they met Akechi and were not badly 
rtKJcivod by him.” He had his own ends to serve in this. He 
was e.xceedingly anxious to attach Takayama Yiisho (Don Justo 
Ucondono) to his fortunes, and he now requested Gnecchi to use 
his great influence with him in his (Akechi’s) favour. “ The 
Father replied with good words, suitable to the circumstances ; 
but he afterwards secretly urged Justo not to identify himself 
with such a tyrant in any way ; otherwise, for this he would see 
us all cnicified.” The Jesuits were provided with a safe-conduct, 
and dispatched to Kyoto accompanied by one of Akechi’s 
pages. 

When Azuchi fell into Akechi’s hands it was not destroyed 
by him, as is sometimes alleged; it wivs Nobunaga’s own son, who 
fired the fortress in a fit of insanity a little later on, who 
was re8j>on8ible for the ruin of the far-famed ‘^juvradise” of 
his father. All that Akechi did was to rifle Nobunaga’s strong 
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boxes, and to make a lavish distribution of their contents among 
his followers. 

** As he divined that he was to enjoy his felicity f<ir but a little 
time, he set himself to distribute the treasures uitliout }>arsimony. 
Among other things there was a great (|uantity of gold pijistres 
marked and distinguished by their eights; ot these he gave as 
mucli as seven thousand to some, thret' or four thousand to 

others, and to others two or three hundred aceording to their rank. 
He sent a sum to the Dairi, and to the live eliief nionuHteries of 
Kyr)to seven thousand each to celebrate tlu* obse(|uies of Nobunaga, 
although he liad been most cruelly assassinattHl by him. Thus all 
that had been amasswl by the wars and the eflbrts of hfteen or twenty 
years was dissipated iu the space of two or three days.” 

The Jesuits seem to have regarded Akechi’s chances of 
maintaining himself for some considerable time as being by 
no means desperate. What cliiefly contributed to his speedy 
overthrow was his strange inaction. The fortresses in the 
province of Settsu had been mostly dismantled by Nobunaga, 
and such as had been left intact were then ] practically 
defenceless, for their garrisons had all l)een dispaUdied to Join 
Hidewshi, If Akechi hud sent out a few thousand men he 
could have at onec seized every stronghold Udween Hiogo 
and the capital. As it was, the commandant of ( isaka casth*, 
whose father had been one of Nobunaga’s numerous victims, 
was supposed to have l>eeri a participant in the consjpiracy. 
At all events, when Nolmtaka, N(phuiiaga^K third son, }>reseuted 
himself there he was refused admission into the citadel. As 
has been mentioned, Nobutaka had been disjpatched with 14,000 
men to reduce Shikoku, and he was just jprejparing to embark 
at Sakai when news of liis father’s assassination was brought. 
Thereupon the greater portion of Nobutaka’s troops promptly 
deserted him, and so he hurried off to Osaka with those still 
faithful in order to be able to concert his measures in a strong 
and safe |)o8itioii. He only got jpossession of Osaka citadel 
through a ruse of one of the commandant’s officers, who was 
no friend of Akechi’s. After Osaka, Takatsiiki was perhaps 
the strongest and most important fortress in the i>rovince, hut 
Akechi, who took it as a matter of course that he would have 
Takayama’s (Don Justo Ucondono’s) support, so far from seizing 
it, sent the most reassuring messages to Takayama’s wife. 

Meanwhile the ipeasants on the various fiefs of »Settsii had 
risen and rifled the castles there of all that could be carried 
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away; a fact that indicates bow very easy it would have 
been for Akechi to seize the whole province with a few 
thousand troo}»8 if he had acted at once. All that Akechi 
did was to occupy Toba with 10,000 men, and to seize and 
garrison Slioryu, nine miles from Kyoto, and there he kept 
treating in order that the heads of the kingdom should 
gradually pass over to him ; and at the same time waited 
to see wliat Faxiba Hideyoshi would do.’^ The latter, 
escaping the attempts of Akechi^s assassins sent to lie in wait 
for him, was very soon at liand. He sent forward three small 
detachments — one through tlie liills, one along tlie Y^)do, and 
another under Takayaina, while he liimself, with Nobutaka 
and the main force of 20,000 men, advanced some eight miles 
behind these. Takayaina, with less than 1,000 troops, was 
the first to come into touch with the rebels. “They were so 
fired with the ardour of battle, and so confident in the help 
of God, that on seeing the enemy, Justo did not hesitate to 
lead them into battle. And they so bore themselves that in 
a twinkling they gained more than two hundred heads of 
the nobles of Akechi.^’ Presently the other two advanced 
bodies came in ujam Akechi’s Hanks, and a little later the 
head of Hideyoshi’s columns a}>pean‘d in the defile less than 
throe miles distant. Thereupon the relwls broke and fled ; 
many of them took refuge in the castle of Shoryu, which was 
forced on the following day, while others, ])rcvcntcd from 
entering Kyoto by the citizens, held on towards Sakamoto. 
These fugitives were slaughtered in scores by the jicasants, 
who were animated by no hatred of their treason, but merely 
with a desire to get jmssession of their arms and horses. So 
much appears in the case of Akechi himself. He had first 
thrown himself into JShoryu, but he had left it in ilisguise, 
“ and, according to reports, somewhat woundeil. Recommend- 
ing himself to some countrymen with the ]>romi8e of a great 
sum of gold if they would escort him to the entrance to 
Sakamoto, they wishing to get his scimitar and the little 
he had abtmt him, smote him with a lance,' and cut off his 
head. And the villains not being verj' to present it to 
Nobutaka, another discharged this office.’^ The head was 
first “ offered to the ashes of Nobunaga,” and then sewn on 
to the trunk, which was jmt on a cross and left to rot there 
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just outside the city. The slaughh^r of tliose who had taken 
any part with Akechi was ruthless and unsparing. There had 
been serious disonlei’s in Nobutada’s own tiel’s ; the eastic of 
Gifu was seized and sacked, vvliile (>gaki was the v>nly place 
in Mino where things had iK^en (piiet. Here, too, lainishnient 
was swift. Akechi had indeed kept his own men w'ell in 
hand during his brief sway of twelve da^s; but elsewhere 
the anarchy that ran riot w'as serious. If there had U'en no 
Hideyoshi, it is extremely likely that all that Nobutiaga had 
achieved towards the re-establishment of a strong and efheient 
central administration w'ould have been totally undone and the 
subsequent current of Japanese history changed entirely. Akechi 
was an able architect, we arc told, but it is more than 
questionable whether his ability was oi the order which is 
demanded of the architects of empires. 

From what has already been said, it ought to be tolerably 
clear that the Jesuits had amjile opportunities of arriving at 
a definite estimate of the character of Nobunaga, From many 
separate passages in their letters, the sulxieqnent historians of the 
Church, Crasset and Charlevoix, have essayed the task of paint- 
ing a full and life-like portrait of this great figure in Japanese 
history. Both efforts are certainly interesting. Says Crasset : — 

“ Nobunaga was a prince of a weak constitution and of a large 
frame, although it did not seem sufficiently robust to bear the fatigues 
of war. However, he had a heart and a mind that made good the 
weakness of his constitution. Never was there a man on the earth 
more ambitious than he. He wfls brave, generous, intrepid, and 
he was not lacking even in moral virtues, being naturally inclin^ 
to justice and the enemy of treason. As regards his intellect, it 
was excellent— quick and penetrating, — and there was never any 
business he could not unravel without trouble. Above all, he was 
admirable in the science of war. He was the most able of captains 
to command an army, to attack places, to trace works of all kinds, 
and to select advantageous camps. He had only one h^d in his 
Council, and that was his own, and if he asked the advice of his 
people, it was to know their hearts rather than their minds. He 
excelled in the practice of the counsel of those hypocrites who urge 
that it is necessary to look at others without letting them perceive 
it ; for he was impenetrable to the most subtle politicians, and looked 
at everybody without seeming to do w), so close and secret was he 
and such a master of dissimulation. For the cult of the Gods he 
mocked at it, being veiy well persuaded that the h(mte$ were impostors, 
and for the most part great criminals who abused the siinpliciiy 
of the people and hid their enormous debauchery under a specious 
veil of Keligion.” 

Although Charlevoix’n estimate i« in the main equally 
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favourable, Ije yet pfives ua Aome dark shadeA which are ahAent 
from the foregoing Aketch. 

was reproached with having carried his mistrust to the 
point of killing his own brother with his own hand ; but the short- 
coming wi,th which lie was imivcrHully charged was his nride. He 
treated the great with a haughtiness which was almost barbarous ; 
the kings even whom he had suIkUkhI did not dare to look him in 
the face. A single l(Kik from him made everything possible for 
his officers when it was a qiu*stioii of obeying him, and made them 
accomplish things that were incredilde. lie never went abroad 
unless accompaiiitsl by a guard of two thousand cavalry; but as 
for his person, he was always very simply clad. A tiger-skin usually 
served him as a cuirass, ami he often stretched it on the ground to 
sit upon it. He was temperate (in wine), but disholute to excess, 
and this vice was for long regarded us the sole olistaele which hindered 
him from becoming a Christian. Ajiparently this view was a mistaken 
one; and it finally became very clear tliat Nobunaga’s only g(Kl 
was his own ambition.” 

Most of the pasAagOA referring to Nobun aga in tlie letterA 
written by the Jesuits were ])enned wlien be was showering 
kuiefitA upon them, and when they iniglit very well have 
Ix^en influenced by tliat expectant gratitude which consistA in 
a very lively sense of favours to come. Such a peculiar yxisitlon 
110 doubt biassed tludr estimate of tl)(‘ir jmtroii considerably. 
It is therefore with considerable interest that one turns to 
what Froez has to say about his old acquaintance, if not 
friend, of fourteen years^ standing, when he came to write 
his obituary. It must be kc]>t in mind that although 
Nobunaga never wdthdrew^ his favour from the foreign priests, 
he had outraged them terribly by liis assumption of divine 
honours six months before his death. Says Froez at the end 
of the Annual Letter of 1583 : — 

*‘In truth the judgements of God as concerns Nobunaga are 
evident ; since all his sumptuous edifices have been so unhappily 
consumed with the loss of inestimable riches and treasures, he being 
by nature not merely stingy but even rapacious, so that if he knew 
that anybody possess^ anv rare thing, he ordered that it should be 
handed over, and he could not be denied. Thus many, making a 
virtue of necessity, offered him such things spontaneously. Brother 
Vincent, a Japanese, who was well informed about such matters, 
assured me that two alone of his jewels (they were very different 
from those of Europe) were worth more than 86,000 midi. Now 
of these none remain, for when Noluinapi went the last time to Ky5to 
he took them all witli him to show to <Uflerent kings and lords, and 
there they were Inirned together with him. In such a wretched and 
unhappy fashion lias ended tlie man who fancied that there was no 
greater lord than he, not merely in the world but in Heaven itself. . . . 
Ami yet withal, as has been said, it cannot he denied that Nobunaga 
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had good qualitiee. But finally his arrogance ruined him. Et perxit 
mmoria ^us cum sonihif et in puncto ad infema desoendiC* 

Aft regards the latter proposition in the final sentence 
of the extract it may be left to itself as a mild example 
of priestly assurance and ecclesiastical cocksuredness. With 
respect to the former, all that can be said is that subsequent 
facts have proved sadly destitute of consideration, for even at 
the present day many Japanese (mistakenly we venture to 
think) cherish the memory of Nobunaga as one of the three 
greatest statesmen the Empire ever produced. This is mainly 
to l)e attributed to the extremely lucky circumstance that at 
the death of Nobunaga the great mnsttT-builder was at hand 
ready to rear on the foundation laid by Nobunaga the political 
fabric which Nobunaga could never have acliieved. Nobunaga 
certainly did a great day’s work in his time, but Froez is 
not altogether blind to its limitations. But what was of 
most import was that this people being so Ix'llicose, and the 
land consequently subject to continual wars, he with his 
ability and prudence gradually reduced all to peace and 
tranquillity.” Tlic pacification and the establishment of a 
central control over some thirty odd of the sixty-six provinces 
of Japan was certainly no mean achievement. But how much 
did Nobunnga’s narrow intensity, his domineering egotism and 
ruthlessness, his callous and brutal contempt for his vassals, 
with the faculty of terrorising them and making the utmost 
out of them for his own purpose, accomplish in the sphere 
of constructive statesmanship ? What Froez here imputes unto 
him for righteousness is that he reared the far-famed hold 
of Azuchi, that he ensured, his conquests by making the 
conquered live there as hostages, that he drove a fine road 
with magnificent bridges from there to Kyoto, and that he made 
roads in other provinces, “And where, before his nile, on 
all the ways at almost every league taxes were extorted and 
passports had to be obtained, he had abolished all that to the 
very great content of the people." Besides this, there was the 
erection of a palace for the Emperor and another for the Crown 
Prince, and the appropriation of a handsome revenue for the sup- 
port of the Imperial Court. But that is the end of the record. 
When we come to deal with the Jesuit letters written during 
the sixteen years (1581^-1598) Hideyoshi swayed the destinies 
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of the Empire, we find that there is scarcely one of them 
without some reference to some real constructive measure or 
project of wide compass and generally of public utility. Much 
as the missionaries have to say in praise of their patron — before 
he a|K)tbe()Hed himself— it is not difficult to perceive from 
their accounts that Nobunaga in everything save soldiership 
and ruthless force of will was a very small man when compared 
with Hideyoshi, whom, after l.’rS? at least, they praise only as 
Balaam blessed Israel, involuntarily and in spite of themselves. 
Nobunaga, callous, forceful, masterful, the veritable Ubei'mcnsck 
of his time, was of the breed of Attila, — only an Attila 
whose conduct and career were conditioned by a settled instead 
of a nomadic environment, llis dominant })as8ion was power ; 
the chief means he employed to attain it was destruction ; 
his usual device for rendering an opponent harmless, the banal 
device of extermination. Hideyoshi had a brain of a stamp 
very different from this. 

If there had been no Hideyoshi it is tolerably safe to 
assume that Nobunaga would not now be regarded as one of 
the three great national heroes of the great century of Japanese 
history. How much Nobunaga actually owed to the genius 
of his great retainer while alive may be open to discussion, 
but there can be no question that Hideyoshi had much to 
do with the making of the fortunes of his master while he 
was alive, while it is he that has chiefly to be saddled with 
the blame of belying Froez’s prophecy, or rather assertion 
of fact. As soon as it was known that Nobunaga had perished, 
anarchy began to run riot in Central Japan, and but for 
the prompt appearance of Hideyoshi on the scene to save 
the situation the dominion Nobunaga had, if not consolidated, 
at all events reduced and pacified, would have been shivered 
into warring fragments. Not one of his two remaining sons 
had anything of their father’s ferocity or intensity of character ; 
as soldiers they were in no wise remarkable in an age when 
military ability was unusually common. Neither of .them could 
ever have held Nobunaga’s conquests together, much less carried 
them further afield. The House of Oda would have fallen 
from its high estate no less rapidly than it had attained to 
it, and Nobunaga in all likelihood would have bulked no 
more largely in the imagination of future generations than 
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the Hosokawas, the Ouchis, and the Hojos, and less largely 
j>erha[)8 than Takeda JShingen and Ihesiigi Kenshin have 
done. Hajypily, however, lor his fame, and no less happily 
for the best interests of tlie Empire, Nobunaga’s handiwork, 
such as it w^as, was not merely rescued from imminent and 
almost certain destruction, but carried on to a full and thorough 
and elal)orate C()m])]etion. Ho laid the foundation, — or rather 
he dug tiie trenches for the foundation, — and on the ground 
so j)repared by liim two men of very diverse and vastly 
greater genius than he raised the fabric (d a stable, well-ordered, 
and abiding national polity. And for a huge constructive 
elFort of this dcscri})tion, something better than the destructive 
energy of a Japanese Attila was demanded. 

It is extremely interesting to arrive at an analysis of 
the motives which may have prompted the fierce and haughty 
and inaccessible I*^obunaga to take the poor and ill-clad 
missionaries under his protection. In common with most 
other Japanese rulers of the time he appears to have been 
interested in the foreigners and their conversation from his 
very first interview wdth Froez on the drawbridge of his new 
castle in Kyoto. Apart from their religion, they could tell 
him much of the great world to the west and of its science, 
for they were men of a fine culture who had travelled far 
and with alertly observant eyes. Furthermore, they were men 
of an exquisite tact — a quality that was then, as it is now, 
appreciated nowhere more highly than in Japan. Nobunaga 
was quick to discern that he could afford to unbend in their 
presence without the slightest risk of compromising his dignity, 
or of meeting with any ill-bred presumption on their part. 
There was no need for him to be under any constraint when 
conversing with them, as there was when dealing with 
his subordinates, his own people, and the subject lords whom 
he ruled by inspiring them with an abject terror of his name. 
This he doubtless felt as a relief, and when he had really, 
although not confessedly, once convinced himself of their 
sincerity, which, as we can see from the letters of the Fathers, 
he was not slow to test on various occasions and in various 
ways, it is not difficult to understand why they were admitted 
to his presence when great lords were denied an audience. In 
addition to all this, however, was the fact that he and they 
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were knit together by the sympathetic bond of a common 
hate. The Buddhist priests were Anathema Maranatha to him 
quite as much as they were to the foreigners, and his ostentatious 
favours to the priests from over-sea constituted a studied slight 
to tlie bonzes, who, in 8]>ite of tlieir mutual hostility, were 
yet eager to enter into his good graces. 

There is yet one question that may perhaps be profitably 
discussed. What was the precise value of Nobunaga^s favour 
to tlie missionaries in the actual propaganda? How many 
new c<»nverts did it actually serve to bring into the Christian 
fold ? It must not lx* forgotbm that before the murder of 
the Shogun Yoshiteru in Ihijo, Vilela and Froez had enjoyed 
his protection and countenance, tliat Miyoshi had been very 
well disposed towards them, and that Takayama, one of the 
most zealous and valuable proselytes the missionaries ever made, 
had been converted. All this was three years before Froez 
met Nobiinaga on the drawbridge. It was Nobunaga, 
influenced by Vatadono, wh<nn tlie Jesuits had to thank for 
tlu’ir restoration to Kvdt<». If Nobunaga had shown himself 
hostile to them, the fate of Christianity in Central Japan 
would have been sealed, till the year 1852 certainly, and for 
ever, proluibly. As it was, his good-will assured the missionaries 
ready admission into all the thirty-odd provinces he eventually 
reduced. But what was the net result of all that in converts ? 
The number of these for the year 1582 has already l)een given. 
Of the 24,500 in the whole of Central Ja])an thiTe were 
more than 18,000 on Takayama^s fief of Takatsuki, and 
the bulk of the remainder on the estates of four petty lords 
in Kawachi, In all these five places the feudal chief was 
himself a convert. On him much, if not indeed all, depended. 
So much was evident in the case of Naito, who held a fief 
in Tamba, He had been baptized by Vilela about 1565, and in 
1573, when he cast in his lot with the Shogun Yoshiaki against 
Nobunaga, he came down to Kyoto with 2,000 picked men, 
“whose banners all bore beautiful crosses, while on his own 
helmet was a great ‘ Jesus ^ in gold.” At this date there were 
a good many converts on Naito^s lands. For the crime of 
esjioufling the losing side on this occasion he was deprived of 
his fief, which was then given to a non-Christian lord. From 
this date onwards for many years we find no reference to any 
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Cliristiiiiis on Naito's former estates in the missionary letters. 
Tile removal of Takayama from Takatsiiki to Akaslii almut 
1585 at once greatly reduced tlie nuinlKT of converts on his 
old domains. If he had made common cause with his over- 
lord Araki in 1579 it would have In^en all over with Cliristianity 
in the Home Provinces. Ihe Takavamas — father and son — and 
Naito of Tamha were among the lK‘Ht, tlie most sincere, and 
the most honourable converts the Jesuits ever made. Hy 
accepting the foreign religion tliese three men had nothing 
to gain IVom a temjKiral j>oint of vi(uv, while they risked a 
good deal. Ko sueh suspicions as not unnaturally arise Rlxait 
the purity of Oniura Sumitada’s motives can 1 k‘ enterUiin(*d 
about theirs. 

In rpiarters where theie were no feudal lords or wliere the 
feudal lords did not accept baptism themselves, Nobunaga^s 
favours did not do mucli to help to swell the Chureli rolls. 
In Kyoto down to 1582 there were not three hundred Christians, 
in Sakai one hundred, in Azucbi not so many, while tin* missions 
made to Nobunaga’s domains in Mino and Owari lanl lK‘en 
attained with scanty success, exce])t in one little corner, where 
a sul)-feudat()ry, on rectdving baj)tism, proceeded to convert 
his dependents by rather drastic methods. In 1581 Froez 
made a visit to Echizen, where he was hospitably entertained 
by the great Shibata in bis castle of Kita-no-sho (Fukui) ; 
but here, too, the harvest could scarcely l)e counted by hundreds. 
Where Nobunaga helped most to augment the numl)er of 
proselytes was, strange as it may sound, in Kyushu, where 
he exercised no authority. His frequent receptions of the 
Fathers did much to make their religion respectable, and 
this was a consideration that weighed much with the young 
Prince of Arima when he abandoned the IxmzeB in 1580, 
and proceeded to impose his new faith upon his reluctant 
subjects. 

From all this it ought to be evident that there are con- 
siderable errors in the statements that ^^by 1582 the holy 
name of Je.sti8 had l>een carritjd into the furthest provinces 
of the north, that the total number of Japanese Christians 
at this time was estimated at 000,000, and that the apostolate 
was exercised by one hundred and thirty-eight European mis- 
sionaries.” Froez had once got as far as Fukui in Echizen, 
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and mififlionariefl had made flying visits to points in the 
neighbourho<)d of Nagoya on the Pacific coast of the island, hut 
iKiyond these limits they had not reached. The total nunilwr 
of converts in the whole of Japan is f»ut in the Annual I^etter 
of l.')82 at “ 1.50,000 more or less,” while at that date there 
were no more than seventy-five missionaries in the Empire, 
alxmt thirty of whom were Japane6<‘, none of whom had been 
admitted to the priesthood, however. Some Church historians 
are evidently of opinion that it shows a lack of due resjKJCt and 
reverence to the multiplication table to let it rest unused. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HIDEYOSHI ( 1582 - 1585 ). 

T^VEN after the snpprcasion of Akwhi and his confe<lerates, 
the fortunes of the House of Oda stood in no ordinary 
peril. A disjnited succession to the headship of the chin had 
time and again been fraught with disaster to the greatest 
feudal families of Jajian, and the death of Nobunaga^s eldest son 
and heir together with himself now bade fair to give occasion 
to a bitter domestic quarrel. Although both the offspring of 
concubines, and l)oth adoj)ted into other Houses, Nobunaga’s two 
surviving sons, Nobuo and Nobutada, were each inclined to urge 
their claims to be regarded as tlie family chief,— the former on 
the gi'ound of age, the latter of the part he had taken in avenging 
the death of his father. Botli were minded to set aside their 
one-year-old nephew, Saml>o8hi, the 8(m of Nobutada, their elder 
brother. As the adult claimants were alike destitute of any real 
force of character, it Isjcanie clwir that the real struggle would be 
one among the chief captains of Nobiinnga, who would merely 
avail themselves of the names of their prol^gtB to advance their 
own interests. Among these captains there were four at this 
time who bulked more largely in the i^jailar imagination than 
their fellows, and who really exercised a greater measure of 
influence than they. 

The average Japanese, partly perhaps to esca|ie from 
the })erplexity of the liewildering kaleidoscojKi of prof)er 
names and titles which import so much confusion into the 
national records, has at all times shown great readiness and 
considerable happiness in devising nicknames for men pro- 
minently before the public, and the four captains of Nobunaga 
hod all earned their patent in this peerage of popular creation, 
and were known as “ Cotton, “ Rice,” “ Attack,” and 
** Retreat” respectively. The first was so fertile in resources 
that he could l)e employed for a multitude of purposes; the 
second was as indispensable as the common staple of food ; the 
third was at his best at the head of a charge; the fourth in 
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conducting a retreat when things were dc8])erate. Such was the 
coininon and current view of tlie relative al)ilitie8 of Hideyoshi, 
Niwa, Sliihata, and Ikeda. By 1582 it was tolerably clear that 
the first t)f these had U^come at least primus intei' pares. 
Neither Niwa nor Ikeda seems to have had any heart-hiiniings 
over this; but with Shibata it was very different. This Shibata, 
now fifty-nine years of age, was Hideyoshi^s senior by thirteen 
years, had been nmeli longer in the service of the House of 
Oda, — had Ixien, in fact, chief councillor of the clan even at the 
date when Hideyoshi found menial employment with Nobunaga. 
The rapid rise of the base-l)orn monkey-faced adventurer had 
been regarded with bitter feelings by the blue-blooded councillor, 
and the almost suj)erhuman astuteness and adroitness with which 
Hideyoshi had foiled all the long series of efforts to ruin him 
had served to intensify Shibata’s hate by imparting to it a 
strain of fear. It was now generally recognised that the 
decently cloaked hostility that had prevailed l>etween the twain 
during the jjrevious fourteen or fifteen years would soon be as 
open as it had long been bitter. Neither of them would ever 
submit to the other, and what Hideyoshi at least had long 
|»erceived to be the crying need of the time was that the whole 
Empire of Japan should have but one sole and single master. 

A few weeks after the death of Nobunaga all his great 
vassals assembled at the Castle of Kiyosu in Owari to decide 
upon his 8Ucce.ssor. Nobuo, the ehlest surviving son, was 
supported by Ikeda and Gamb, a young and brilliant captain 
of Orai, while Nobutaka’s claims were strongly and hotly 
urged by Shibatii and a certivin Takikawa, who had gained 
considerable reputation and influence during the campaign 
against Takeda of Kai at the l)egiiining of the year, when he 
had iK-eri made Daimyb of Kodzuke. This Takikawa had an 
intense hatred for Hideyoshi, and this community of sentiment 
doubtless had much to do with the Mii>port he lent to Shibata^s 
view of how the feudal law of the Empire should l)e construed 
in the ciise they had to decide. As might have been foreseen, 
Hideyoshi avme forwaid as the champion of Nobunaga’s baby 
grandson, Bambr)shi. After a lung and acrimonious wmnglc 
it was finally decided that SjunlKlshi should Ihj acknowledged 
as head of the House of Oda, that Nobuo should act as his 
guardian, and that the administration of public affairs should 
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be entrusted to a board of four — Shibata, Niwa, Ikeda, and 
Hideyoshi, wlio were all to rank as equals. After this/’ says 
Froez, ‘‘Faxiba (Hideyoshi), with Shibata, Ikeda, and Niwa, 
divided the kingdoms (provinces) and revenues ad libitum^ 
To preserve the peace on this occasion Hideyoshi found it 
advisable to make great concessions; he patiently submitted 
to studied insults from Shibata, and even agreed to hand 
over his castle of Nagahama in Omi to him, thus facilitating 
Shibata ’s access to Kyoto. 

On returning to the caj)ital, however, Hideyoshi soon l)egan 
to show that the advice of his colleagues on the Board of 
Administration was by no means indispensable to him. 
He took several important steps on his own sole initiative, 
among which was the erection of two first-class fortresses at 
Yawata and Yamasaki to secure the southern approaches to 
the capital. As it was Ikeda who held most of the neighbouring 
j)rovince of Settsu, it was from him that remonstrances might 
have been expected. Ikeda, however, was wise enough to say 
nothing, but objections came from another quarter. ‘‘Thero- 
U})on Shibata and Nobutaka in great wrath sent to Faxilm 
to say that in terms of the original conventions they were all 
tMjual, but from the signs he gave it appeared that he was 
aiming at the absolute dominion of the Tenza (Home Provinces). 
Let him dismantle the new fortresses, otherwise they would 
come to do it for him after the winter was over.” To make 
clear the import of this, it ought to be stated that most of 
Shibata’s great fief of Echizen was usually feet-deep in snow 
from mid-December till March, and that the difficult passes 
between his cai)ital of Kita-no-sho, or Fukui, were practically 
impassable by any large force during that season of the year. 
As for Nobutaka, who had been installed at Gifu in Mino, it 
was very imjirudent indeed for him to declare open war against 
Hideyoshi l)efore the rains of spring had cleared the Echizen 
defiles. Hideyoshi’s reply to the threat of the confederates 
was terse and to the iwint:— ‘'He was waiting for them; the 
strong arm would decide who was to be master.” And if he 
was laconic in the matter of words, there was no 8i>artan 
tardiness in his movements. " In the month of Decemlier 
(1582),” writes Froez, "marching with a great army towards 
Mino, he encam^^ed around the city of Gifu, which he could 
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very easily have taken and fired if he had been so minded; 
hut Nobutaka, seeing the straits he was in, humbled himself 
and begged for mercy, placing himself entirely in the hands 
of Faxiba (Hideyoshi), who, exercising clemency, pardoned 
him for the past, taking, however, as hostages his mother and 
daughter and the most important j)er8ons in his household.” 

Hideyoshi had scarcely got back to Kyoto at the beginning 
of 1583, when he was once more summoned to the field. 
Takikawa, who held some very strong places in Northern Ise, 
had mustered formidable }K)wers, while Shibata had arranged 
to support him with the levies of the southern corner of his 
fief, counting upon being able to hold the common enemy 
in play till the whole body of the Echizen vassals could get 
over the mountains. Hideyoshi, however, like Philip of old, 
fought with gold as well as with steel ; and shortly after 
his appearance before Nagahama, which he had ceded to Shibata 
in the previous year, the commandant, Shibata’s adopted son 
Katsutoyo, Iga-no-Kaini, not only surrendered the fortress to 
him, but also joined him with the whole of the garrison. 
With his rear thus protected against Shibata, Hideyoshi wheeled 
round and broke into Ise, burning and ravaging Takikawa’s 
estates. An attack upon the castle of Kameyama was foiled 
with a good many casualties, however, but in a few days it 
was again invested by a force of 40,000 men. This siege 
is interesting from the circumstance that it was then we first 
hear of mines being employed in Ja}>ane8e warfare. The 
garrison was so surprised at seeing a bastion wrecked by this 
new device that the besiegers had little trouble in making a 
speedy end of the business. 

Before the fall of Kameyama, Takikawa had sent a 
messenger to Shibata urging him to move at once ; and the 
latter had dispatched his nephew Sakuma with an advance force 
of 7,000 or 8,000 men. Hideyoshi now sent 20,000 troops 
north to Nagahama, beyond which they threw up a cordon of 
thirteen forts to block the progress of the army of Echizen, 
while 15,000 more sat down l)efore the stronghold of Min6 in 
Ise, which was also mined and carried. Just at this point 
Hideyoshi found himself with another foe on his hands. 
Nobutaka, recking little of the hostages he had given, now 
ordered a levy of his vassals with the object of forming a 
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junction with Shibata. Not many of them responded, however, 
and Hideyoehi liad entered Mino and seized l>efore 

Nobuhika liad been able to leave Gifti. Just as HideyoRlii 
was ready to give battle there he was surfirised by wliat most 
regarded as very bad news from the Oini-Iiichizen frontier. 
There Hidenaga, Hideyoshi^s half-brother, Katsiitoyo the deserter, 
Takayaiiia Ukon (Don Jiisto), and a certain Nakagawa had 
l)eeii left in command, the latter two holding Shiaugatake 
and another fort which were the weakest in the cordon. Froez, 
wlio no doubt got Ins information from Takayama, differs 
somewhat from ])Opular Japanese histories in his account of 
what followed. Shibata had already come up, when, on May 
lyth, 1J83, 15,000 Echizen troops moved against Takayama 
and Nakagawa’s (Xciseo in Froez) positions. The latter wished 
to give battle, but as the two of them had no more than 
2,000 men altogether, Takayama was for standing on the 
defensive merely. However, ho unfortunately allowed himself 
to be over-ruled. Tlic result was a terrific slaughter of their 
men, the death of Nakagawa, and the capture of Shizugattike, 
while Takayama had the greatest difficulty in retreating to 
the fort occupied by Hidenaga. The report that Don Justo 
had fallen spread all through the Home Provinces, and was 
carried to Bungo, “ occasioning the greatest grief and fear 
to all the faithful of these parts, as he was the pillar of 
Christianity.'' The Japanese accounts, which have doubtless 
been somewhat embellished in order to make more interesting 
reading, will have it that Shibata sent Sakuma to the assault 
of Shizugatake with strict orders to return to headquarters at 
once, even if successful j that the attack on the fort was a 
secret one; that although Nakagawa fell, the garrison still 
held out ; and that Sakuma, in defiance of reiterated messages 
from Shibata, sat down before the position and remained there. 
When news of this seeming disaster was brought to Hideyoshi, 
he was then at dinner. He merely asked whether Sakuma 
had retreated, and on being informed that there was no sign 
of his doing so, he threw down his chopsticks, drew his sword, 
and danced about the room, exclaiming, “ I have won ! I have 
won a great victory!” Froez merely says that “he Ijeard of 
the ill-success of his two captains with such strength of mind 
that no change appeared in his countenance,” Leaving 15,000 
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men to hold Nobutaka in check, he hurried off with the rest 
of his troojMS, and by a wonderful forced marcli of two days 
and nights, he joined his brother Hidenaga in front of Sakuma 
before the latter fancied he could have quitted Mino, On 
getting intelligence of this, the Echizen men withdrew to 
the heights they had formerly occupied, and next morning 
Hideyoshi sent forward 6,000 men to assail them there. The 
fight raged bitterly till noon, when the whole southern force 
was flung forward, and then the Northerners wavered, broke, 
and fled in pell-mell rout and ruin, casting away spears, 
arquebuses, swords, and even their clothes, as they scrambled 
through the dense underwood, 

“And in a trice there appeared on the top of the hill more 
than 2,500 half-nude men. Shibata was not in this battle, having 
been posted with more than 1,000 men around tlie fortress of 
Chiutarodono to block its garrison from taking part in the fight. 
Wherefore Faxiba, advised that his chief adversary still remained 
a-foot, sounded the recall, and turned the army against him. And 
he, fleeing by narrow and difficult paths, with only a few attendants, 
came to the principal city of Echizen, called Kita-no-sho (Fuk\ii), in 
which was a most beautiful castle, roofiwl with tiles of stone so 
smooth and so well made that they seemed os if made on a lathe. 
But iKjfore entering the castle he fired the city, to prevent its 
provisions or riches being of any avail to the enemy. Faxiba, 
following up his victory, entered Echizen with all his forces, and 
laid siege to the castle where Shibata was. He being now sixty 
years of age, but a very valorous captain, exercised all his life in 
arms, pass^ into a great room, and made a short address to the 
gentlemen with him, saying thus; — ‘My retreat into this castle 
has been, as you know, rather by the fortune of war than from my 
cowardice. And now being doomed to have my head taken by the 
enemy, and to have my wife and yours, together with our sons and 
relatives, outrag^, to the eternal infamy of the name of the House of 
Shibata, — according to the usage of the Japanese nobility I am resolved 
before that comes to pass to cut my belly, and to have my body reduced 
to ashes to prevent its being seen or found by the enemy. As for you, 
if there remains any hope of mercy, I will be pleased if ye save your 
persons.* Not only all they (the gentlemen), but their wives and 
sons also, without a single exception, made answer that they would 
follow him to the other world. Shibata then added: ‘I ^eatly 
esteem the readiness of your minds, and the conformity of your 
wills to mine. My only regret is that I have no means of rewarding 
the great fidelity and love I see in all.* And with this he caused 
many viands and instruments of music to be brought, and they 
all began to eat, and to drink, and to play, and to sing with great 
bursts of laughter and merriment, as if they had been at some triumph 
or actual dance. Already much dry straw had been placed in all the 
rooms, while the doors and windows of the castle were kept well shut, 
without a single arquebus or arrow being discharged therefrom at the 
enemy, who were amazed at the quiet of arms and the loud sounds of 
music and feasting. Upon this, powder was strewn over the straw, 
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and it was fired, and the buildings began to burn. Then Shibata, first 
of all springing furiously upon his wife, the sister of Nobunaga 
(whom he had married a few months before), slew her with strokes of 
his dagger, and after her his other ladies, sons, and dauglitera in 
succession ; and immediately after that, cutting his belly in cross fashion 
with the same dagger, the miserable and unhappy man perished. All 
the others did likewise, first killing their dear consorts, sons, and 
daughters. Whence, in place of the past songs, there suddenly rose 
cries and wailings so high and horrible that they drowntnl the n>ar of 
the flames. Some of them there were who, in lieu of cutting their own 
paunches, accorded to match themselves one against the other, ami 
slew themselves wdth mutual wounds. And that not one vestige of 
such desperate ferocity should remain, the fire immediately coming on 
them devoured with every thing else these bloody and ghastly 
corpses.” 

On reading this very circumstantial account of this hideoufl 
hecatomb, one naturally asks how Froez came to in a ])oRition 
to serve up all its gruesome details. He has his answer to 
that query quite ready: — “One old woman only, respected 
and skilled in discoursing, -was h'ft alive for the express jmrposo 
that she should afterwards pass out of the fortress, as she did, 
and relate to the enemy at full huigth the event that she 
had witnes.sed. And in this fashion ended the most valorous 
Cajdain there had been in Japan in the time of Nobunaga,” 
This tribute to Shibata is a liigh one indeed, when we remember 
that those were the heroic days of Japan. It is doubtless 
true that Shibata^s reputation for derring-do stood exceedingly 
high among his compeers, but we must not overlook the fact 
that Froez had been warmly l)efriended by him on more than 
one occasion, and hospitably welcomed by him at Kita-no-sho 
in May, 1581, when he “ had made a splendid and regal 
banquet” for the missionary and bis companions and asked 
him “ about many things of Europe.”^ One odd thing is 
that Sakuma, Shibata^s Captain-General, was specially men- 
tioned by the missionaries for his extreme courtesy, the last 
thing which one would expect in a man known to bis 
contemporaries as “Yasha Gemba” — “Demon Gemba.” 

Sakuma, now thirty years of age, was also involved in the 

1 Sec Froer's short letter of May 2ftth, 1581. From that of May 19th of the 
tame year it is plain that Shibata, like most of his compatriots, was a staunch 
supporter of the grand principle of toleration for all beliefs not prejudicial to 
social order:— “ After that we went to visit Shibatadono, who welcon>ed me 
courteously and told me that he would be pleased that the Iaw of God should be 
spread abroad ; but that, notwithstanding, he was minded to do no violence to any 
one in that, adding in his own tongue, ‘ Tcgoraxidori,' that is, that what proves 
of most worth will conquer.*' 
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min of his lord and uncle, Shihata, After the rout on tlio 
frontier he Iiad hidden in an Ecliizen peasant’s hut, and was 
betrayed by the honest-hearted, horny-handed son of toil “ from 
the hope of a reward.” A son of Sliibata’s, sixteen or 
seventeen years of a<]je, a youth of rare ])arts, whom Nohuna^a 
liad cliosen as the liushand for one of liis duiigliters, was 
also captured. Both of them were conducted to K 3 ’dt() and 
promenaded throuj^h the princif>al streets on a kind of cart (wliich 
is the fjjrcatest infamy there can be, answerini;, a]>j)roxiinate]y, 
to draj^^cd at a horse’s tail with us) to the apj)ointe(l 

place outside the city, where they were both beheaded hy tln^ 
order of Faxiba.” Though Fro(;z says nothing of tlie matter, 
it would seem that Hidej’oshi was hy no means anxious tliat 
Sukuma should be sent to kneel at the blood-pit. Thinking 
it a great pity to lose so brave a man,” says one Japanese 
record, “ Hideyoshi instructed a certain person to go to 
Sakuma and urge him to take service with him, promising 
to give him a large fief. Sakuma, however, defiantly repulsed 
tlie overture, and was executed at Rokujdgaliavva in Kyoto. He 
died at the age of thirty, in a manner worthy of the nickname 
of ‘ Demon Gemba.’” 

It soon became apparent that the brilliant forced march 
from Ogaki to the Echizen frontier at Shizugatake had 
served to decide the fate not only of Shihata, but of his two 
confederates in the South as well. Nobutaka, put to sore 
straits in Mi no, maide a desperate effort to join Takikawa in 
Ise ; but his own vassals turned against him and put him to 
death. As for Takikawa, he had been driven hack into 
Nagashima, and Hideyoslii now sent him a message to shave 
his head in token of submission, to abandon his fortress, and to 
come with his son to serve in his Court. The son was offered an 
estate of 10,000 koku in Harima, and Takikawa himself a pension 
of 4,000 koku if he obeyed. If he did not obey, he (Hideyoshi) 
would command the peasants of Nagashima to take his head 
and bring it to him. Now (such are human vicissitudes) 
Takikawa being originally one whom Faxiba might have 
served with great honour to himself, constmined by cruel 
necessity, accejited the conditions, surrendered his fortress, 
shaved his head and beard, and witli 1,500 persons of his 
household came humbly to render okdience to Faxiba.” 
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On returning to Kynto from his Echizen expedition, Hideyouhi 
at once began to show that he intended U) carry matters with 
a high hand, h irst of all he celehrated Nobunaga’s obsequies 
with great circumstance and splendcuir. His next step was 
to remove Sambuslii iroin Azuchi, and to place him in the 
Castle of Sakamoto ‘‘ with a gentleman who should have care 
of him without ariy pomp or grandeur.’^ His ostensible tutor, 
Nobuo, the second and now the sole surviving son of Nobunaga, 
who had ])reviously held the greater part of Ise, had his fief 
augmented by the addition of Iga and Owari, and was dismissed 
to see to its administration with a stern hint to be contented 
with what he had received, and to l)e very careful to keep 
aloof from Kyoto and the Home Provinces. Of the original 
membem of the Board of Administration, one, Shibata, had 
just been made away with, and Hideyoshi now found means 
to rid himself of all intt'rference from the two others. Niwa, 
wlio had formerly held Wakasa, was now well content to be 
removed from there to the much larger and wealtliicr fief of 
Echizen, whicli ]»lace<l him some forty miles further from 
the capital. Ik(uhi was a more delicate subject handle. 
Most of the province of Settsu was in his jK)88eR8ion ; the great 
trunk road from tlie West lay through his domains, while 
his proximity to Kyoto made it difhenit to disregard him. 
However, lie had to consent to exchange Settsu for Mino, 
Nobutaka^s former province, although he “ did so very much 
against his will.’^ At the same time Hideyoshi removed 
all the other petty ])rincelet8 — Takayama of Takatsuki among 
the number — from Settsu, and dismantled most of the fortresses 
there, while he also appropriattd Kawachi and Idzumi, and 
thus cfieetually provided against any possible attack from the 
south. On the nurtli-w(!st, his brother Hidenaga, now invested 
with the lordshij) of Tamba, Tango, and Inaba, kept ward over 
tlie approaebes to Kyoto from tliat direction. Mori, still lord 
of some ten provinces in the extreme west of the main island, 
was indeed formidable, but Hide 3 o.slii managed to settle things 
with liim without drawing the sword again. It will be 
reiucml)ered that in June, 1582, Hideyoshi, on hearing of the 
death of Nobunaga, ** had concluded a very advantageous 
truce witli Mori before divulging it.” From what Froez 
says it is apparent that while Mori had not actually 
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violated this pact of 1582, he had been on the outlook for 
a chance of doing so. Writes Froez (September 3rd, 1584) 

«The King of Amanguci {i.e. M5ri), by the beginning of 
1683 had sent to Hideyoshi an ambassador concerning the matters 
in dispute between them, and Hideyoshi kept him always close to 
himsefr on purpose that he might afterwards recount to his king 
(ue. MOri) the events he had witnessed. And thereupon he gave 
him a letter, which he first read aloud before many cavaliers, and 
it was of the following tenor:— ‘Last year, not being yet much in 
harness, I sent to say that you must let me have five of the nine 
kingdoms (provinces) that remained to you, because you had so 
promised to Nobunaga. You pretended not to understand, imagining 
that my affairs would not go well. Now I will leave it to your 
ambassador to tell how they have turned out. I am not very 
hungry for your kingdoms (provinces), but I wish you to keep 
your word, and if you satisfy me in this mutter we shall remain in 
peace ; hut if not, then we will see it with arms in our hands. 
Success will be for him w'ho has the better luck. And if you 
resolve U[)on that alternative, I will take care to come and look 
for you.’ The King of Amanguci (Mori), frightened by this letter, 
and by the re|)ort of the ambassador, has found it best to accept 
the bargain, giving him kingdoms and hostages. And so peace 
has been preserved.” 

The provinces surrendered were verj^ soon returned, however ; 
and from then down to his death Hideyoshi was always on 
very good terms with the House of Mori. 

Thus within two years from the death of Nobunaga, 
Hideyoshi^s power w^as greater than that of his former chief 
had ever been. Not merely had the dominion acquired by 
Nobunaga l)een prevented from falling asunder, but it had 
been considerably consolidated and extended. However, eveu 
within forty miles of the capittil there w’as still some stiff 
and stubborn fighting to be done. The monks of Negoro 
had never l)een reduced, and now they were as powerful and 
truculent as ever. Hideyoshi, apprised that they were about 
to assume the offensive, ordered the muster of a large force 
at Kyoto without specifying its objective. Just as he was on 
the march to Negoro, news came that Nobuo in Ise had 
killed three of his principal vassals wdio had given hostages 
to Hideyoshi, and had entered into a secret alliance with his 
uncle, lyeyasu. In the latter Hideyoshi recognised an antagoni.st 
of a very different stamp from Shiliata. He had seen much 
of lyeyasu at various times between 1565 and 1576, and his 
intercourse with him had served to convince him that the 
Tokugawa chieftain was a leader of men with very few weak 
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spots in his armour. Brilliant he possibly was not ; but in 
combined soundness of judgement, breadth of view, tenacity 
of purpose, dogged staying power in the face of ill-luck, and 
circumspection in the midst of prosperity, lyeyasu was unique 
among all Hideyoshi’s possible adversaries.® As for Nobuo, 
it was a different matter entirely. With 60,000 men Hideyoshi 
advanced swiftly into Ise, and reduced all the strongholds there 
in a wonderfully short time. Iga was over-run with scarcely 
any resistance, and the invaders moved so promptly that they 
were able to seize the fords of the Kisogawa and press forward 
into Owari and occupy the fortress of Imiyama. In this third 
province, however, their difficulties began, for eight miles 
from Inuyaiiia lyeyasu held Komaki with 20,000 men ; and 
Nobuo’s force was now also under his orders. Hideyoshi offered 
large bribes to certain of lyeyasu’s officers; they re|)orted 
the matter to their chief, and lie jiroinptly ordered them to 
accejit the overture. The result was that the Kyoto trtwps 
were lured into an ambuscade, and lost heavily in the furious 
action that followed. Altliough victorious on this occasion, 
lyeyasu’s men had also sutfered severely ; so severely that it 
was possibly for tliat reason that their commander judged it 
inexjiedient to assume the offen.sive. Most Japanese accounts 
assert that lyeyasu promptly retreated, tliat Hideyoshi followed 
him uj), intending to bring him to a general action, and that 
just as he was coining into touch with the easterners lyeyasu 
again fell back so rapidly that his ojiponent was overcome 
with astonishment. From Froez it ap{»ears that a force of 
30,000 men, which had appeared to reinforci} Hideyoshi, had 
been sent back, as he had no need for so many troops, and 
that Ids original army was occupied for several months in 
a warfare of sieges and blockades. It was neither by sheer 
military ability nor by mere superior diplomacy that Hideyoshi 
was wont to worst his opjionents, but by a unique combination 
of the two ; and lyeyasu, well aware of the fact, took his 

2 In the person of lyeyasu Japan supplied yet another instance of the 
tnith of the old Scotch saw to the effect that “gude gear is made up in 
little buik.” In the Yeiya Meiwa we are informed that " lyeyasu was a 
miserly man, writing a bad hand. He was small in stature, rotund and fat. 
A man of few a’orck, he had an ugly mien. When he gave commands on 
the battle>field or when hawking he looked like a veritable war-god^ and 
hiM voice was then homi to a distance of seventeen or eighteen cAo” (a 
utile and a quarter). In all this there is nothing inconsistent with whM 
the inisaionanes tell us of him. 
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measures accordingly. He knew perfectly well that he could 
never carry the war into Hideyoshi^s own territory with any 
permanent success, but he was no less well assured that he 
could hold his own against even the genius of his anbigonist 
if allowed to fight on his own ground and under conditions 
of his own choosing. Of so much Hideyoshi was also doubtless 
convinced. At all events, he at last began to negotiate 
seriouHly and in good faith. With Nobiio it was not difficult 
to arrange terms ; but lyeyasu^s caution made a speedy 
settlement with him no easy matter. Early in 1585, however, 
Hideyoshi adojded lyeyasu’s second son, Hideyasu, then eleven 
years of age, and at the same time divorced his own younger 
half-sister from her husband and bestowed her on lyeyasu in 
marriage. Still the latter showed no eagerness to proceed to 
Kyoto; and it was only when Hideyoshi sent his own mother 
to lyeyasu’s fief os a hostage that the latter went up to the 
capital and made his submission to Hideyoshi,® Thus assured 


8 Inasmuch os llideyoHhrs relatives play no inconsiderable part in the 
liintory of tl«e time, it may be well to deal with them compendioiiHly here. 
llideyoshiV father was a peasant who did not enjoy the luxury of a' family 
nanie. Yasnkc, as he was called, married a woman hy whom he liad two 
children,—! I ideyohlii, and a daughter older than he. When Yjwike died, Mh 
widow married one Chikiiami, hy whom she liad a wm and a daughter. 
JiideyoHld thus hod an elder sister, and a younger half-brother (Hidenugaj 
and half-suter. Hw family tree stands thus;—* 


Yasuke = Wife Chiknomi 



(1585-1596) (1578-1594) (1689-1591) (1692-1615) 

Hidenagm, the half-brother (known at first as Koicliiro), rendered good 
aenrioe during Hideyoslii's campaip in Harima in 1578, while in 1579 he 
reduced the western half of Tamba. In 1588 we bare found him serving 
against Shibata, and appointed Lord of Tamba, Tango, and Inaba. J^'or his 
■enrioes against the monks of Ne^ro in 1585 be received Yamato, Kishiu, 
and Idxumi with a revenue of 1,000,000 ibhi. With Hidetsugn he led the 
expedition, against Shikoku in the same year, and in 1587 he commaiuled 
amiinst Shinuidsn of Satsuina. In 1590 he was in charge of Osaka during 
the expedition against Hojo, and in the following year he died at the age 
of fifty-one. As ne had no ton of his own, he adopted his half-sister’s second 
son, Hidetoshi, who seems to have been almost as much of a monster as 
his elder brother Hidetsugn. In 1594 he went to the hrt-springs of 
Totsukawa in Yamato, to be cored of a loathsome disease. Wiiile there 
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of ilie fidelity and good-will of ])or}ui}>s tlie only man in 
Ja]>an who could have lu'ld him at ann’fi length for a term 
()f years, liideyoshi now found himself free t(» deal with their 
reverences of Nt*goro. They had meanwhile heen the reci])ient8 
of a rough lesson from two of his ofiie(‘rs. As soon as lie had 
marched against Nidaio in Ise in loSd. 15,000 of these bonzes 
had come jiouring dow’n into Idzumi, hurning and ravaging 
eviTvtliing on their route to capture the new city of (Osaka. 
As y('t th(‘ city was unfurnished with ramparts, and most of its 
garrison had heen sent to Lse. (.’onsequently, on the a]>])roach 
of the 15,000 monks tlir confusion and panic that prevailed 
in it were intense. According to Froez, if the pricpts had 
once seized O'^aka. it would have been very easy for them 
to march on tlie ca])itiii, for Hideyosbi had dismantled nearly 
all tlie fortresses of tSettsu and Kawnichi just a few months 
before. Howe\er. one of llideyoshi’s officers, Saiga Magoichi 
by name, liad, in a(co!dance wdth orders, as.semhle(l wdth tlie 
utnin^t secieey some or 7,000 men in Kishiwada (histh-, 

half-w.iy between Ncloihj Jind (Osaka, and of this tlie monks 
were 1dis.'*fully unawaie. Saiga allowed their van to pass, 
and then fell U[)on the otlicrs witii such etl'eet that his men, 
jiot having time to take and C(»unt heads ^‘according to the 
custom ot Jajian,” had a busy half-hour of it lopping olF ears. 
Four thousand bonzes were cut down here; and the peasants, 
seeing tlie otliers staggered wlien they received the news of the 
unexpected fate of their lellows, attacked them with hludgeons 
and cluhhed tliem to death as they fled. Moat of the fugitives 
tried to regain their inona.stery hy the road along the sc.i-froiit. 
This w’as unfortunate lor them, for Konishi (tlie Don Augustine 
of the Jesuits, who now make.R his first appearance in the 
missionary letters) manned seventy vessels “with a great nuinlKir 
of muskets and 8<jme pieces of artillery formerly given to 
Nobunaga by the King of Bungo, and, keeping along the Idzumi 

ht* Mcnt to Yohhiiio, wheie be ordered wane of his atteodjinlK to jump 
into the abywi of one of the great waterfalls there. They olx-yed, hut they 
were careful to take the young fiend with them. 

Of Hideyonhi’s elder bioilier, H idetsugu, who was adapted hy Hideyoshi in 
1592, we shall have niueli to «ay in the text. Hideyoshi’s younger half-sister liful 
U-en happily married to a certain Saji, who was so broken-liearted when bis 
wife wa.s taken from him to be given to lycyaau that he cominitled suicide. 
This half-sister dieil in Kjbto in 1590 at the age of forty-<Mght. 

Besidef Hideyasii {I^e>ahu'h son), liideyoshi adopted se\eral other wms, the 
most notable of whom was the young man uftcrwanls known as Kolwiyakawa 
Hideaki, w ho i« to apijear in the rdle of the traitor at hiekigahara in ItKHl. 


O 
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shorei put them to great straits.^^ Accordingly, Hideyoshi had not 
so much diificulty with the men of Negoro.when he proceeded to 
assail and burn their ecclesiastical eyrie. When it fell into his 
hands, there was no Hiyei-san holocaust. He merely crucified 
a few of the leaders, and allowed the others to withdraw. Many 
of them found service with lyeyasu ; and a certain picked body 
of their best marksmen formed the original of that Guard of 
a Hundred Men ” which continued to hold a privileged position 
in Yedo Castle down to the date of the fall of feudalism little 
more than a generation ago. This conquest had the effect of 
throwing the whole rich j)rovince of Kii into Hideyoshi’s hands. 
Hidenaga, his half-brother who had rendered good service in the 
brief campaign, was forthwith invested with the lordship of the 
new domain as well as of the adjoining })rovince8 of Yamato 
and Idzumi. Henceforth the only base from which the capital 
could be assailed from the south was Shikoku, and with Shikoku 
Hideyoshi was now in a position to deal effectually. 

In the introductory chapter it was stated that something like 
a first-class feudal i>ower had arisen in Shikoku. While 
Nobunaga had been prosecuting his conquests in Central Japan, 
Chosokabe of Tosa had reduced practically the whole of the 
7,000 square miles of the island to obedience; and it was not till 
1582 that Nobunaga found himself in a position to challenge 
his pretensions. Then, just at the very time he was murdered, 
a strong expedition against Choeokal)e was embarking at Sakai 
under Nobutaka, while Niwa was swn to follow with an 
additional force. The death of Nobunaga occasioned the 
abandonment of the projected attack, and Choeokabe was left 
free to consolidate his conquests. By 1584 he was so strong that 
he threatened Osaka during Hideyoshi’s struggle with lyeyasu, 
and for doing so he was now called upon to pay the price. No 
sooner had the monks of Negoro been brought to reason than 
the troops employed against them were launched in two divi- 
sions, under Hidenaga and Hidetsugu, against Shikoku ; while, 
acting in concert with these, Kobayakawa, uncle of Mori 
Terumoto, fell upon the north-western end of the island wdth a 
strong force from Morins provinces. A campaign of three months 
served to convince Chosokabe that he was lioj^elessly overmatched ; 
and when extremely generous terms were unexijectedly tendered 
him at the eleventh hour, he was not slack in acce[)tiug tltem. 
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He was left with the single j)rovince of Tosa (220,000 hoku)f 
while Awa was assigned to Hachisnka, Sanuki to other captains 
of Hideyoshi, and lyo to Kobayakawa as the reward of his 
co-oj)eration. 

Before this year of 1585 was out, the indefatigable Hideyoshi 
had won triurnj)h8 elsewhere. As a con8t*quence of the Echizen 
campaign of 1583, Kaga, Note, and Ktchiu had all submitted. 
But when Niwa was transferred to Echizen, some of the barons 
in Etchiu had Ik^coiuc restless, and while Hideyc^hi was occupied 
with lyeyasii and >i()buo, a certain Sassa Narimasa had oi)enly 
revolted and had seized nearly the whole of Etchiu. Hideyoshi 
now moved a force against him and soon captirred his stronghold 
of Toyama and bnmght him U) order, and Etchiu was then 
given to Maj’eda Toshinaga, the son of Hideyoshi’s friend, 
Mayeda Toshiiye, who held Koto and Kaga. Niwa, the former 
member of the Board of Administration, would thus find plenty 
of occupation on his rear if he made any hostile movement 
against Kyoto. To make any such project on his part still 
hopeless, Hideyoshi now stripped him of the south-western half 
of his extensive fief of Echizen, and placed one of his own 
captains, Hori, there to giiard the mountain passes. 

To quote one Jaj)ane.se authority: ‘‘Thus the whole of the 
Hokurikudo was brought under Hideyoshi ’s sway, except the 
province of Echigo, where Uyesugi Kagekatsii ruled supreme. 
Followed by no more than ten or twelve attendants, Hideyoshi 
crossed the Etchiu border into Echigo. To the astonished 
guardsmen of the frontier he said, ‘ 1 am Hideyoshi. Your master 
has already sent me messages of j)eace. I have therefore cr)rae to 
see him to settle matters with him personally.’ This intelligence 
was immediately conveyed to Uyesugi, who at once hurried to 
meet Hideyoshi and came to a satisfactory and definito under- 
standing with him.” This account is probably correct ; at all 
events it is in no conflict with Frocz’s statement (1.583) that 
“ the King of Gecigo in the region of Bando has sent hostages 
to Faxiba and concluded friendship with him.” 

There are other accounts of the affair which are much more 
circumstantial and dramatic. The great and impenetrable 
mountain-rampart which Iwlts Etchiu off from Shinano and 
Echigo terminates in a lofty spur just where the Etchiu meets 
the Echigo strand. Here the only avenue from the one province 
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t() tlie other runs under l)eetling cliffs along a ver}’ narrow strip 
of often impassable when the strong gales of winter drive 
the Sea of Japan hard and high upon the coast. This spot is 
known us tlie Parent-forgetting Child-forgetting (Oya-shiradzu 
Ko-shiradzu) Pass, from the notion that the danger of the passage 
is such tliat it becomes a sheer case of each for himself. Just 
beyond tliis point stood Uyesugi’s frontier castle of Otsuruini, 
then held by one Suga, a trusty captain of his. Hideyoshi, with 
a few followers, made his way to the vicinity of this fortress, and 
sent Kimiira, one of his attendants, to request admission for 
llideyoshi^s ambassador.” When Suga refused the request, he 
was urged to meet the ^'ambassador” in his camp; and on 
I>rocceding thither, he was surprised to find that he had to deal, 
not with an ambassador, but with Hideyoshi himself. Hideyoshi 
now asked him to escort him to Uyesugi ; but Suga replied that 
he was in a position neither to grant nor to deny the request; 
all he could do was to inform his master and to offer Hideyoshi 
the hospitality of the castle in the meantime. On receiving 
Suga’s message, Uyesugi at once summoned his leading vassals 
to a<lvise as to the best course of action in the extraordinary 
circumstances. The majority of the councillors urged the 
assassination of Hideyoshi, arguing that such was by far the 
simplest way of ridding themselves of the most formidable foe 
tluiy could have, who had thus providentially delivered himself 
into their hands. However, young Naoyc, who had been made 
one of Uyesugi's chief counsellors three years before, in 1582, 
at the early age of twenty-three, scouted the proposal in 
scathing language. “ Hideyoshi’s coming amongst us all 
un])rotccted,” said he, " is evidence of his profound regard for 
our lord. With meaner men he would never take such a risk. 
It is because he has a just estimation of oiir master’s real 
disposition that he trusts himself among us. Were we to abuse 
his confidence and slay him, the tale of our dftstardly treachery 
would be told to generations yet unborn to our eternal shame. 
No! Let our lord meet magnanimity with magnanimity; let 
him meet Hideyoshi, and let them see whether they cannot 
come to an understanding. If they cannot agree, we will fight, 
but not till Hideyoshi has been sent back to bis own people.” 

The result of the council was that Uyesugi ret out with 
Naoye and no more tliau fifteen other followers, and met 
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Hitleyoshi at Otsiirumi. “ Hi(lt\vo8hi*8 maiinor was genial and 
freu from all constraint; no one would have supposed tliiit 
he was in the country of an enemy, utterly without defence. 
Uyesugi was so impressed with this that he k*gan to perceive he 
was dealing with a greater man than himself.” In a private 
interview an understanding was easily reaeluMl. and the solemn 
Uyesugi* was so charmeil with Ids audacious visitor that lit‘ 
saw him safely past Oj/<i-ffhiradzu and some twelve mihs mi 
liis return journey to Kyoto. 

Thus within the short spjiee <d‘ thre<' \ears from the (h'atli 
«)f Nohiinaga in Hideyoshi had he(Mi ahh' lint ne reh to 

impose himself as over-l<>rd upon all who had acknowledgetl 
his former chief as sazeniin, hut even to extend his authoiity 
over some 23,000 or 24,000 wpiare miles of territory, where 
Nohunaga had never exercised the slightest infliience. At 
this date he was lord of about exactly (me-half of Ja]>an, and 
that too by far the m(»Rt ]>opulous and tlie richest half. 
The 40,000 square miles of the Kwanto and ot’ tin; extiamie 
north of the main islaml had yet to he rediieod, wliilo the 
Barons of Kyushu (16,(X)0 square miles) had hitherto treatal 
his envoys with but scant re'^pect. But Kyushu and the 
Kwanto lay fur apart, and could lend each other no sujiport, 
even if they had been minded to do so, while the 56,000 
or 57,000 square miles of Shikf»ku and the main island under 
Hideyoshi^s sway lay all com{>actly together. Tiudr levies 
could be readily combined and burled in a single mass 
whether agaihst the isolated and distracted southern island or 
against the unsupported and the disunited north. However, the 
time for any such enterprise was not yet ripe, although its 
fulness of days was maturing apace. 

At this point it may be well to pause and consider how 
Hideyoshi so far compares with his predecessor. One Church 
historian would have us believe that the new man of destiny 
was merely a servile copier of Nobunaga, and that his great and 
abiding aim w^as to outdo his former chief in sheer crass jiurpose- 
less megalomania. Let us look somewhat closely into this 
charge. As has l)een shown, the chief devie(*H emjdoyed by 

4 lie is aaiJ to have been seen to smile but once in his lifethne, and that was 
when a pet monkey stole his nightcap, and, running up a tree, clapped it on Ills 
pate, and then glowered at Uyesugi with all his own solemnity. 
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Nobunaga to advance his empire and to consolidate his power 
were destruction and extermination. Between 1582 and 1585 
how much had Hideyoshi destroyed, — how many foes had he 
exterminated ? Tlie monastery of Negoro is about the sum total 
of his achievement in the former direction, for Kita-no-slio had 
been fired by Shibata himself. As regards the victims who had 
been nithlessly sacrificed to Hideyoshi’s ambition, Shibata^s son, 
Gonroku, and Sakuma about complete the list. Doubtless Shibata, 
if captured, would not liave been spared, for his previous treat- 
ment of Hideyoshi and the deadly antipathy of the two men to 
each other rendered mercy imp(»ssible there; but as it was, 
Shibata was not sent to the b]ood-])it. As for Nobutaka, when 
he and his were in the hollow of Hideyoshi’s hand, after 
dire offence had l)een given, not a hair of their heads was 
harmed, and it was after he had again taken up arms that 
Nobutaka was done to death by his own followers. When 
Takikawa stood at Hideyoshi’s mercy, he was tn^ateil with con- 
temjduoUR indulgence. With lyeyasu, with Nobuo, with Uyesugi, 
Hideyoshi was utterly averse, to ])iishing things to extremities; 
it is tolerably safe to assume that even if he had had them 
safe under ward in Kyoto he would have been in no hurry 
to send them to the execution ground. In his visit to 
Uyesugi — a very much saner proceeding than the visit of 
Louis XI. to Peronne, by the way — it is hard to discern 
what incident in the career of Nobunaga he was “ cojjying.” 
Then with resjject to Chosokabe, at the very moment he could 
have exterminated him, very honourable and handsome terms 
were proffered to the beaten chief. Besides Shibata’s son and 
Sakuma, the latter of whom Hideyoshi actually endeavoured 
to save, there are the leaders among the Negoro monks to l)e 
considered. Several of these are indeed said to have been 
crucified ; but there was no slight ground for regarding 
these mongrel men of God and of war as being really of the 
breed of bandits and brigands. ^ As it was, all but a few of 
them were allowed to retire to find service wuth lyeyasu or 
elsewhere. How many of the inmates of Hiyei-san did Nobunaga 
allow to retire on St»pteinl)er 29th, 1 571 ? The monks of Koya-saii 
had given Hideyoshi infinite trouble while he was dealing with 


8 See Vilela’s letter of 1563. 
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lyeyami in 1584, and ho had threatened that he would burn 
their nest wlien liis liands wore free. As soon as his hands 
were free, Old, the chief j^riest, U'jrj^ed for mercy, and had no 
difficulty in obtaining it. If it had Wen Nidmnaga, there would 
have been a hig blaze on the Kdya-san aUmt that time.® So 
far as regards destruction and extermination. 

Nobunaga^s constnictivo record has already Wen examined 
and found to he tlie reverse of iiuportant. Now, during the 
thre^ years Wtween 1582 and 1585, the ])easant-ruler had so 
much warlike and so rniuh diplomatic work on his hands 
that it would have been no wt»nder if mdther time nor energy 
ha<l Wen left for constructive etfjrt either in statesmanship 
or in anything else. Yet here we find a thoroughly efficient 
system of central administration organised, with all its 
machineiu’ suy)})lied, and set to vigorous work. Justice 
was now administered as it had not Unm since the days of 
the Hdjds in Kainakura. Tlie c(»inag<‘ was reformed to suit 
modern tradal re^inireinents. A com]>rehensive national land 
survey seems to have Ikmmi aln'ady begun, although most 
modern Japanese autliorities assign its ince])tion to 1588 or 
1589.'^ Brigandage and piracy, which had Ixien exceedingly 
rife, were being vigorously suppressed,® wherever the power of 
the strong and efficient central administration extended. 


6 Ishida Mitsnnari (of whom we Hliall have ho much to sav prewnllj), 
afterwards the wml of llto toent co:ditioii against Iveyasu, was concerned in 
tliis matter. Tt wa.s through him that < >ki the chief priest approached Hideyoshi. 
Oki afterwards showed his Kratilude to Ishida by working zealously for him 
just before Sekipahsra. Among oljicr services he then j^ersunded the Lord 
of Anotsu in Ise and the Lord of (.Hsu in Orai to surrender their castlea to 
Ishida's parti zii ns. 

T In the spring of 1585, Aydono, Hideyoshi’s Christian secretary, toM 
Froei that “ all the lands round Kyoto had already been surveyed, and that 
Hideyoehi was receiving from them a revenue of 90(>,000 koku^ which is in 
silver 900,000 tojris— that is more than a million of gold.” 

8 Even in 1586 the Inland Rea was far from safe. “ The Vice-Provincial, 
proceeding to an island belonging to the greatest corsair of all Japan, 
Kozimandono by name, who resides in a great fortress, had a great fleet 
of vessels which are constantly cruising, and is so powerful that along the 
sea-board of several provinces manv cities pay him an annual tribute to be 
exempted from his attentions,— the Vice-Provincial, I say, endeavoured to obuin 
from the same a safe-conduct in order that our people, who traverse that 
sea, sb(sild be safe from hLs <y)rsair8. Wherefore at this good opportunity he 
sent him a present, l)egging that favfsir. He received the brother who carried 
the present with much c<Hirtesy, and invite<l him to his fortress, finally giving 
him a banner of silk with his arms upon it, saying that when his f»eople wished 
to injure us, we should slu»w them that enni^.” Other worthies of that kidnej 
elsewhere were then meeting with short shrift, and after llideyoehi’s c^tnquest 
of Kyushu in 1587 the Inland Sea at once became as safe as a Ball-room 
or Scotland Yard itself. 
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Nobunftf^a^fl constructive efforts were almost entirely confined 
to fortress and pahice-building. The erection of a palace for 
the Emj^cror, another for the Crown Prince, and a keep for 
hiniself was all tliat he had done either to extend or enibellish 
K 3 'oto, wliich so late as 1577, at all events, was a iniserahle 
})lac(‘ cnou^di in spite of its 900,000 or 1,000,000 inliahitaiiK 
Tlom there were the fortress of Gifu and the new city of 
Azuchi. Tie- latter, apart from No]Miija;:;a’H own famous 
citadel and the yof^hlki of his chief retainers, n(‘ver bc'canu! 
of much eocjMSjuiMK’e. In 158'2 the town itself conhiined only 
some (),0(X) or 7,u(K) houses, — smaller than Fiiriai with 8,000 
or llakuta with 1U,(K)0. JVfore the mnl of l.xS.') Kyoto liad Ikh'u 
;j;reatly iinprovnl and enlarged ; a ^o’and new [)alace for tiie 
Emperor had been reared which appears to he in lu) way 
interior to tliuse the Emperors of Japan had in the olden timesd^ 
At the same time, GO, 000 men uere at work on an immense 
tortn'.'-s-palace for IlidiWoshi himself theie. At first, indeed, 
it seems to liave l>een his intention to renjovt' the eapiUl from 
Kyoto, lor in 15Sd Froiz tells us he had re(]i!esti-d tin* “ D.iiri 
(Emperor) and the ]jrincipal monasteries <»f tin' Nonets to pass 
to Osaka/’ There, in that year, what was to l>e the greatest 
and strongest fortress ever seen in Japan had been commenced, 
and an army of 30,000 labourers had been set to work on 
it, toiling night and day. It t(K)k more than three years 
to complete it, although as time went on the host of workers 
was doubled. Froez was in the Home Pnudnees during the 
May, June, and July of 158G, and during all that time 60,000 
men were einjdoyed in constructing the moats, and liad Ixien 
at the work for a long time jjrevioiisly. 

Tlie walls are of great amplitude and height,— all of stone. In 
order that the multitude of workers should not cause confusion, 
it was ordained tlmt eacli master should have Ijis determined place, 
where he should \york, a greiit numher of people Ixiing eniployed 
during the niglit in emptying the water which coiitinually kept 
rising in the fosses. Wiiat is the cause of much marvel in this 
nmtter is to see whence such a great number of stones of all kinds 
of sizes have been taken; there being a great luck of them there. 
For this reason he commanded the iieiglmouriiig lords for twenty 
or thirty leagues around to send l)oats lojided with them. In this 
way the city of Sjikui alone has been charged to dispatch 200 vessels 
every day. So that from our house we sometimes saw as many as 
l,OO0 entering under full sail and in grxxl order together. On 
discharging, the stones are placed with such care and lieed that none 
(without leaving his head there) might take a single one of them 
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to place it elsewhere. And in order that the work might go forward 
with greater heat, it happening that a lord who supervised fell short 
either in men or industry, lie was at once sent into exile, and strippetl 
of his States and revenues. Besidt^ the towers and the bulwarks 
around the fortresses, which are visible from afar by reason of their 
height, and the splendour of the tiles, which are all gilded, he is 
rearing many other remarkable edifices there.” 

Meanwhile, as has been said, aiudhtr GO ,000 inen w'cre at 
work in Kyoto, under the puperintendence of IlideyoBlii’s 
ne])hew, Hidetsugu. “ Nevertheless the said Quanibacundono 
(Hideyoshi) being a jirince of great industry takes it as a reerention 
to pass ten or fifteen days aj-sisfing at the works, now in K}oto, 
now in Osaka.^^ As for the city of Osaka as distinet from 
the castle, there were already four miles of continuouB streets 
between the Yodo and Tennbji, while an equally extensive 
quarter was rapidly rising in another direction. 

And liow with all this was the peasant-ruler regarded by 
his subjects? Writes Froez in Januaiy, 1584. — ‘‘ Jbit in brief 
these manners of his do not please. Tie* many lords oppressed 
by him and driven from their houst's are w’atching for a 
good o})portuniiy to avenge thejnselves.’’ In October, 
ho tells us that Hideyoshi “ had far outstripped his predecessor 
Nubunaga in grandeur of State, in jiower, in lioiiour, and in 
riches. . . . Into his hands come nearly all the gold and 
silver of Japan, together witli the other rich and precious 
tilings; and he i.s so feared and obeyed that with no less 
ease than a father of a family disjMiscs of the persons of his 
household he rules the jirincipal kings and lords of Japan ; 
changing them at every moment, and stripping them of their 
original fiefs, he sends them into different jiarts, so as to allow 
none of them to strike root deefc’' A little after this the 
missionaries discovered that if Hideyoshi was not loved, be 
was at least esteemed. 

In 1585 the peasant niler was afipointed Kwanbaku, and 
from this year down to 1591, when he was named Taiko, we 
shall speak of him as Hideyoshi, or the Regent, indifferently. 
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CflAPTEIl IX. 

lilDEYOHHi’s REDUCTION OF KYrHlIU AND CHRISTIANITY. 

\ NXIOUS as they were at the time, the Jesuits found no 
flet-])uck to their immediate proRpec;t8 in the death of 
Xobuiiaj^a. Their fine house in Azuehi which had been sacked 
and pillaged by ‘the rabble of the town was indeed abandoned ; 
but inasmuch as Azuchi had e\cn already ceased to be of any 
iinjjortance, politically or otherwise, this was, after all, a 
matter of com])aratively small moment. 

“Our sominiry was transfcrrel to our church in Ky5tn, but as 
the house whs too s nail for thirty pupils, nearly all of illu.stri()U8 
birth, it was necessary for them to pass to the fortress of Takatsuki, 
where, besides the conunodiousness and size of the dwellings, they are, 
us has already tn'en said, under the iliscipline of our people, and 
unler’the protection of Jiisto and his father Darius, w'ho treat them 
as their own sons. These youths progress greatly in virtue an i in 
letters, Hiid are of such gisid parts tiiat what is learned in three 
years in the seh(M)ls of Europe, they easily muster in three or 
four months. Already some of them begin to show themselves 
adapted for jircaehing and for confuting the falsity of the bonzes, 
with greuit hope of notable service to the Lord.” 

However, the seminary was not destined to remain very long 
at Takatsuki. As has lieen Raid, Hideyoshi, after crushing 
Shibata, removed Ikeda and all the smaller barons from Settsu 
and Kawachi, and took possession of these provinces himself; and 
among the others, Tukayama of Takatsuki was then called upon 
to surrender his estates, and to content himself with the fief of 
Akashi in Hurlmn. Thanks to Takayama’s prevision, however, 
this did not inconvenience the Jesuits so seriously as might have 
been expected. In the new eity of Osaka Takayama had 
already built a fine yashiki for himself, and he strongly urged 
Father Orgautino Guecchi to ask for an interview with 
Hideyoshi and beg him for a site fur a churcli and a house beside 
the great fortress, Altliough Hideyoshi “ was wont to receive 
even persons of great quality con severo ciglo e aenza parole, he 
welcomed Father Organtino with such coi-diality— perhaps to 
acquire fame among foreigners and even to be celebrated iu 
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Europe itself— that every one was amazed. He did not receive 
him in the coiiiinoii saloon, hut introduced him into the interior 
rooms and kc])t discoursing with him for a good space in 
the })reserice of tlie treasurer and a secrehiry, who were both 
Christians ; and not content with tliis, he went in person to 
assign to the said Father one of the nio.st ])]eH8ant sites to 1 h 3 
seen in the neighlnjurhood.’^ Takayama at once set to work 
to build a magnificent church here ; and the first mass wtis 
celebrated in it on the Christmas Day of 1583. Shortly aft(*r, 
the Seminarists were all removed from Takatsuki to Osaka. 
In 1584 we are told that “Hideyoshi was not only not opposed 
to the things of God, but he even showed that he made 
much account of them, and preferred them to all the sects 
of the homes. He puts much trust in the Christians, admires 
their customs, and particularly tliose of Justo, sucli continence 
and chastity as his in such a green age seeming to him to 
be beyond the strength of man. . . .In brief, he is entrusting to 
Christians his treasures, his secrets, and his f.»rtre8se8 of most 
im]>ortance, and shows hiimelf well pleased that the sons of 
the great lonls alxait him should adopt our cushmis and 
our law.’^ Three or four of the ladies of his Court were converts ; 
Magdalene, the secretary of his legitimate consort, being 
a zealous propagandist. In the December of 1584 the 
bai)tisin of Manase Dosan, one of Hideyoshi’s Court physicians, 
caused no small commotion, for this Manase paj-sed for one 
of the most distinguished sages and scholars of his time. 
According to the Jesuits, he had studied in all the great 
sch(>ol8 of Chirui ns well as of Japan, where he had extended 
his attention to matters far beyond the limited scojjeof medicine 
and surgery. Be this as it may, we learn from Japanese sources 
that he had been born in 1507, that Im was regarded as 
the reviver of medical learning in Japan, aiul that he had held 
importjint j«)sts under Ashikaga Y^oshiteru ns well as under 
Hideyt)Jii. As he lived long enough to hold office under lyeyasu 
after llideyoshi’s death, it becomes jdain that he evidently knew 
very well how to look after his own constitution.^ Over the 


1 Sec VV'hitney’a “ Xoles on the Hwtory of McHlieal Progress in Japan,” 
Trattxdcfionx of I fie Sociftif of Jaf^n, vol. xii. p. It05. The Japanese 

jux^ujnt'* of the intrtxiuction of Christianity into Japan given in the followring 
pa^ of these Nott« are intercMting, or, to sp(*ak more correctly, amusing; for 
It is diliU'ult to see how they could more wildly inaccurate than they are. 
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converBion of this old iavani of sev^enty-scven years of ago 
the missionaries were jubilant, and not without reason either, 
for his whole school of eight hundred pupils immediately 
folJow(jd his example and became proselytes. The bonzes were 
so concerned about this that they appealed to the Emperor 
Okimachi, whom Dosan had previously successfully treated 
for a most serious disorder, to interfere ; but his interference 
was fruitless. 

With all til is, however, the Jesuits would have fared ])oorly 
if there had been no Don Justo Ucondono (Takayama Yusho). 
What ho was iii his personal intercourse with the Fathers 
has already U'm stated — practically their submissive tool. At 
last he had yielded to them in the matter of making Christianity 
compulsory on his estates. When he was removed from 
Takatfiuki, he stipulated that his former vassals should not 
l>e called in question for their faith. Such a stipulation was 
a highly proper one. But what detracted greatly from its 
value was that it was not made on behalf of the great and 
sacred principle of toleration of belief, for as soon as Takayama 
was seated at Akashi in llurima (70,0tX) koku) be proceeded 
to give Ids new subjects tbe choice between Christianity and 
eviction from their offices or holdings. In Hideyoshi’s Court 
Takayama kept on pmaching Christianity in sciison and out of 
season ; and his jiertinacity and his undoubted sincerity of 
Ixjlief did not fail to attract several notable converts to the 
Christian fold. His reputation for courage and for military 
ability stood very liigh undoubtedly, wliile,- if wc are to believe 
the priests, his charm of manner was remarkable among a jieojde 
where manners were, and are, emphatically regarded as making 
the man. Consequently his personal character had great weight 
with his friends and intimates. Among these were two men of 
brilliant parts who had risen high in liideyoshi’s service by the 
exercise of what constituted the only pa8B}K)rt to his favour — 
ability, to wit. Kuroda Yoshitaka, if we are to trust certain 
Japanese accounts, had started life as a horse-dealer ; but at the 
time we first meet with mention of him in authentic records, in 
1578, he had attained a great local reputation in the employ- 
ment of a petty baron of Harima, Odeni by name. In that year 
Hideyoshi was to enter upon the war with Mori for the pcjsscssion 
of the Chugokii, and Odcra having made uji his mind to side 
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with Nohnnaga’g conimander, had then sent Kuroda to Azuchi 
to offer his scTvices as guide to the ex})editioii. Kiinxla was not 
long in earning Hideyoshi’s favourahle regard, and in 1581 or 
1582 he was api>ointed Chief of liis Staff. It was just lK‘fore 
this appointment was made that the other ^*new man w'e have 
referred to came on the scene. This was Konishi Yukinaga, the 
son of a druggist of Siikai according to the coinnuin story. 
This story may l>e true, and it may not: at all events, when wc 
first hear of Riusa, Konishi’s father, he was acting as Governor 
of Murotsu in Harima, while in 1584 he was transftTred to Sakai 
in the same capacity. At the l>eginning of the Chugoku war in 
l.’iTS Ukida Naoive held the two ])rovincesof Bizen and Mima- 
saka, as something like a sub-feudatory of Mori. At first Ukida 
had endeavoured to safeguard liimself by a masterly policy of 
inactivity, but his chief retainers were not long in perceiving 
that Hideyoshi, wliose success had In^en as sul«tantial as it was 
unexpected, would not 1 k‘ satisfied with this. Tlien determined 
to make a merit of a timely submission, Ukida sent one of his 
vassals to arrange t(a*ms with Nobunaga’s lieutenant. The 
emissary on this occasion was Konishi Yukinaga, In 1582 
this Ukida Naoiye fell seriously ill, and just before hin 
death entru^^ted his son to Hideyoshi, by whom he was adopted. 
This young man is the Ukida Hideiye of whom we shall 
have a good d(*al to say presently. At first he was known as 
Ukida Hacliiro, and it is as Fachirandono that he makes his 
earlier ap{>caranccs in the Jesuit letters. Konishi’s influence 
with young Ukida vfas exceedingly strong, even after he 
(Konishi) had taken service directly with Hideyoshi. Through 
the exertions of Takayama, Kuroda, Takayama's fellow-officer in 
the household troops, and Konishi, whom the Jesuits term 
Captain-General of the Sea, were baptized in 1583, and s}H)rtly 
afterwards Konishi’s younger brotlier and his father also became 
Christians. 

During 1584 Hideyoslii was tolerably busy in the field ; but on 
the conclusion of the peace with lyeyasu in 1585 he spent a gexxi 
deal of his time in Osaka, and it appears that he saw something 
of the missionaries during this time. We hear of him suddenly 
appearing at the seminary accompanied by a son and a brother 
of Nobunaga and several other lords, and of holding a long and 
familiar conversation with Cespedes, the Superior. You 
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know,” gaid he to the priest, that everything in your law 
contents me, and I find no other difficulty in it, except its 
prohibition of having more than on^ wife. Were it not for that 
I would become a Christian at once.” He had previously said 
gomething similar to his rival in ugliness, the one-eyed Japanese 
Jesuit, Ijaurence with “ the comical face,” in whose conversation 
he took pleasure ; and the Brotlier had tla reupon presumed to 
adniinishT to him a half-jesting, half-serious lecture, which 
Hideyoshi deigned to take in g<tod })art enougli. 

All this not unnaturally led tlie Vice-Provincial Coelho to 
Isdieve that he wf»uld meet with a favourable rccejJioii from the 
Kcgent when he went up from Nagasaki to visit the Kyoto 
district in the spring of 158G. But the reception he did 
meet with exceeded his most sanguine expectations. ^ Not 
forgetting the important mutter of presents for the Regent 
and his consort, Coelho, accompanied by Froez, seven other 
Jesuits, fifteen Cntechists, and six alumni of the Seminary, 
appeared in Osaka Castle on May 4th, 1586, and was ushered 
into a great saloon by Aydono, the Christian secretary, and 
one of the eight Court physicians — not Manase Dosan, but 
one Jacuin Tckjuuu (Sr‘yakuin Hoin), of wliom the missionaries 
will have much to say by-and-by. Hideyoshi, on learning of 
their arrival, told Mayeda of Kaga, the Daimy5 of Tango, 
and the amlwissadors of Mori to attend him, as he wislied to 
show them with what respect he would receive the foreigners. 
He t(X)k his place upon a sort of throne, ' and when they 
appeared they saluted him in the Japanese fashion at so great 
a distance that they could scarcely discern the feiitures of 
his face. This part of the business was as stiff and formal 
ag well could be. But the priests had scarcely withdrawn to 
the entrance, when they were recalled and ordered to 
approach the throne, while all the lords except Don Justo 
(Takayaraa) were requested to retire. After ordering in some 
refreshments, Hideyoshi left his throne and went and sat 


* A long account of this audience appears both in Cresset and in 
Charlevoix. The latter has evidentlj trusted to Froez’s long letter of October 
7th, 1586, almost entiuly, and has paraphrased rome pawMige* in it in a rather 
ingenious, if not very ingenuous, fashion, winle (Jnwwt't gives a few additional 
details, doubtless taken from some other letter which we have not been able 
to obtain. There are slight inaecunicies in iwth accounts. Strangely enough, 
both refer this audience to the year 1586. Froez, who acted as interpreter, 
says the first interview took place on May 4th, 1586. 
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down bcflide Coellio, and bfgan to s])eak freely with him of 
many tilings he had in his mind to d<*. Pre-cntly he com- 
menced to talk over old times with Froez, the interpreter, 
whom he had known since 1;3C8. Then h(5 turned to Coclho 
and said some rather extraordinary things to him, to which 
reference will be made in the chapter on tlie Korean w’ar. 
One thing was that he was even then tliinking of reducing 
one half of Japan to Christianity, and that after cimquering 
China, as he purposed to do, churches would 1 m‘- built everywln iv', 
and all ordered to become Christians. Shortly afterwards he 
got up, and insisted u])on jiersonally conducting the whole 
party over the castle. They were shown into nil the room«, 
some of which contained priceless treasures of all sorts, and 
one of them some splendid Euro})ean furnishings — four beds 
being specially mentioned — and then warning them to pick 
their way carefully at some risky passages, he led them to 
the eighth story of the donjon, and stood there talking 
familiarly wdth them for some time, in full view' and much 
to the wonder of the GO, 000 men working in the fosses below, 
On descending, he again sat down with them, ordered ^ea to 
be brought, and with his own hand ‘-reached the cups first 
to the Vice-Provincial, and then to the other Fathers and to 
the Brothers.” This time the conversation lasted between two 
and three hours, and again some remarkable things were said. 

“He told us how he was resolved to divide the southern kingdoms, 
minishing something of the state of all the lords there, and how 
he would destroy and ruin with a great army every one of them 
who refused to obey him. This lord evinced such liveliness in his 
countenance and such frankness as he uttered these words, that we 
could perceive without the least doubt that he had not a shadow of 
suspicion of us. He also added that in the division of Japan he 
wished to give Justo Ucondono and Riusa, the father of Augustin 
(Konishi), who were present, the kingdom of Hizen, leaving the 
port of Nagasaki to the Church, and for that letters patent would 
ne issued, — but this, it was to be understood, was to be after he had 
thoroughly settled the affairs of Japan, and taken hostages, because 
he wisnea to do everything in such a way that the Fathers should 
not be hated by the lords of Hizen. And he wished them further 
to understand that he made that donation to them on his own 
initiative, and not at the instance of others.” 

“On the following day Tequun, the senior physician, came to 
our house congratulating us on the success of our visit. And seeing 
the seminary where there were so many youths of noble birtj), be 
said to the Father that when he considered the distance of the 
kingdoms whence we came to Japan, a country so strange to us, 
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$nd where we suffered so mny travails as he bad several tinu 
heard, nod that in addition to tiiat we ninJe sucij expeiuJituns i 
Osaka in educating so many youths and maintaining other peoph 
merely /Von) zeal to extend our law, there was no man animatec 
by sirnilnr motives but must favour us pently, and that for himself 
from such reasons on his part, he offered to do ao always as fai 
as he could.” 

Doubtlefis tlii* Jesuits did not taliC inneh more than a passing 
notice <d' tliis honeyed speech at the time. Later on, liowever, 
they had ample reason to recall it and to remember it well, 
for in less than fourteen nxmths its subtle and bitter irony 
had heconic only too aj)parent. Perhaps no one in Jaiian did 
so much to checdc tlie ]>r(»greaS of the Christian propaganda in 
the Empire as tliis very smooth and soft-s] token and courteous 
senior jibysician of Ilidcyc^shi.^ Coelho had been saying many 
masses and prayers in order that he might obtain three things 
from the Regent. In the first place he wished to have 
licimsc to preach the Go'^pel in all his States; in the second 
he d('sired to have the Jesuit houses and churches exempted 
from liaving soldiers billeted in them as they were in Buddhist 
temples, which were selected as their quarters by passing 
troops, this being nn ohlif/o universnk che ^ imposio a bonzi 
sopra i loro Monasteri, Thirdly he was anxious to have his 
relif/icux exempted from the burdens the Daimyo and the 
smaller lords imymsed upon their own vassals. The last two items 
were, to say the least of it. rallier peculiar, for in thes^' resj^ects 
Coidho was clearly endeavouring to CvStahlish for himself and 


8 TIu* whole of this letlcr of Froc/s (October 7th, 1686)is worthy of attention, 
inasmuch a« it i« nplete with details of the greatest interest. Hideyoshi in 
Onnka was ►erved by female attendants solely. In 1584 there had been 120 
of them ; their numlier had now increased to 300. They were strictly forbidden 
to leave the Palace. On the night after the interview with Coelho the Regent 
spent all the evening talking to his consort, in the presence of her attendants, 
of the Jesuits and their religion, and said that be was sorry that he had not 
made lier .see the Fathers. “ She replied tiiat she did not think this strange, 
and that t>he did not believe such a thought had occurred to him, as she 
Wiis not wont to see any man in his palace. But the King said that there 
would have l»een nothing improper (in her doing so), because we were 
foreigners, good people, and niflerent in our customs from the Japanese. 
And because he was much pleased with a rfe^wcu,— that is, a kind of garment 
which the Father had presented to him, he made the Queen put it on, and 
willed that she should pass once or twice through the room with it. Which 
Iteing done, she remained thus clothed while the conversation lasted. We 
have also learned luw the Queen said these word« to the King: ‘I was much 
afraid Jest your Majesty shiiuld not receive these Fathers with the aminhilily 
I desired, Incause they were foreigners and liecause the honour of their law so 
cleinaiMlorl ; hut after I have learned with W'hat courtesy you have receive**! them, 
I am exceedingly glad and I thank your Majesty for it.’ This favour of the 
Queen, with the others she afterwards did ns, was a singular mercy of G(xJ; 
Ihthuso till then she had shown herself averse to the law of God and very 
little inclined to our a^rs” 
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hifl people a privileged position in the empire w\\ose \\c«p\taV\ly 
they were enjo\dng. It would have been interesting if Buddhist 
missionaries had preferred analogous rc(piestfi to Philip IL of 
Spain and Portugal, or to any of tlie Catholic rulers of Euro}^. 
The Vice-Provincial, after much consultation, determined to 
approach Hideyoshi through his consort, liis consort having 
previously been won over l\v her Christian seendary, Magdalene, 
and a fellow-convert among the maids of honour. The Queen, 
moved by God, took tlie matter so much to heart that she kept 
watching for an occasion of finding the King in the vein when 
he might grant her this.” Slie simt word to Coelho to draw up 
the patent himself, and the Fatliei^ dr.ift<'d it with th(^ utmost 
care. When it was jiresenbal to llnhwc^shi (at the right 
moment), however, it was not found altogether satisfactory. As 
regards the first clause, he remark(‘d that as h(‘ was Kwambaku 
(Regent), there was no need for mention of “liis kingdoms”; 
and “ through«ait al] fFapan ” was sulwiituted for this. With 
respect to the third paragrapli, lie sj»id it was unma-essarv, “as 
there was no man in dapan who wished to giv<t troiibh' or 
annoyance to tlie Fathers, Nev(>rthelesH, whim the causes were 
adduced wliy it should nanain in tin*, jiatcnt, as he is of rare 
intellect he at once approved of the reasons and gave his 
consent.” He ordenal two co]ucs of it to be engrossed — one to l>o 
kept in Japan, and tiic other to be sent to Europe '‘in order 
that it might he known by the Christian lords how greatly ho 
favoured Christianity. Both copies w(Te not merely sealed, but 
actually signed by Hideyoshi. After they had been received at 
the Jesuit house, the Vice-Provincial, accompanied by Father 
Organtino Gnecchi and some others, went to thank the Regent, 
and on this occasion they were received with even greater 
frankness and cordiality than before. As it became late, 
Hideyoshi detained them to sup with him, and proved himself a 
most e.'teinplary and most entertaining host. Konishi shortly 
afterwards pointed out to Ukida (Fachirandono), Daimyo of 
Bizen, that it would he well for him to imitate his father the 
Regent in this matter ; and Ukida at once provided Coelho with 
a similar patent for liis own fjcf. About the same time Kuroda 
proved no less helpful. It was lie who had carried through the 
negotiations with Mori in 1583, and he w'as now starting on 
another mission to that cliief, Coelho was exceedingly anxious 

I’ 
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to obtain admission for his religieux into Yamaguchi, whence 
Torres had been hunted thirty years before ; and Kuroda, who 
was greatly appreciated by Mori, now promised to arrange 
this matter in a satisfactory manner. Says Crasset : — “ He 
obhiinod from Morindono, King of Amanguchi, his friend, 
not only that the Fathers should preach in his States, but 
tliat they should also have three residences there — one in the 
city of Amanguchi, the other in the port of Shimonoseki, and 
the third in tlie kingdom of lyo. Admirable elFeet of the 
providence of God, who was preparing an asylum for the Fathers 
after the entire desidation of the kingdom of Bungo, which 
ensued througli the imprudence of tlic King of Sanuki.” 

It was with no small chagrin that the worthy missionaries 
afterwards had their eyes opened to the unpleasant and 
humiliating fact that Hideyoshi in all this was merely amusing 
them and jdaying with them to serve his own piditical ends. 
The time for the reduction of Kvushu was all but ripe, and 
he was even then beginning to concert ])is meiisiires tor tlie 
enteriirise. For the previtms four or live months his secret 
emissaries liad been at work in almost every C(U'ner of the island, — 
even in Satsuma itself, that bourne from which spies so seldom 
returned. From t)je priests just fresh from Nagasaki it would 
be possible for him to extract much valuable information, 
especially so ns this visit of theirs to Osaka had had twice to be 
deferred for |iolitical reasons. When Coellio had been about to 
shirt from Nagasaki towards the end of 1.'584, he was most 
earnestly entreated by Arima not to do so, as he (Arinia) was 
going to Siitsuma, and in these circumstances the Vice- 
Provincial’s journey to Court might inconvenience him seriously. 
Then, in December 1585, just as Coelho was alx)ut to embark, 
two envoys from Satsuma appeared “ in which the Satsuman 
commanded the Fatlier not on any account to proceed either 
towards Bungo or Kyoto during that year for certain reasons; 
the envop had secret instructions from him to try to kill the 
Father, if he did otherwise,” and were charged to follow him up 
if ho had alre^idy set out. The Siitsumese fancied that the 
Vice-Provincial was proeeeding to Owika for the sole and single 
purpose of engaging Hideyoshi in favour of Bungo, which they 
were purposing to make a speedy end of. Coelho construed 
“during that year’’ to mean till the end of tlie Jatuinpon 
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year (Feliniarv 18th, ir>SC); nnd as a matter of fact he set out 
early in Marcli. 

At this point it lecome^ ndvisalde to resume the narrative of 
affairs in Kyushu wliich was carried down to the year 1582 or 
1583 in a previous c]ia}»ter. At tliat date, it will he rtunemhered, 
Shiniadzu Y^jsliihisa of 8atMima and Itiuzoji Takanohu of Hizen 
stooil matched in no uneijual strife, tlie j)rize in dispute being 
the hegemony of the great southern island. During the lattT 
montlis of 1583 liinzrtji liad decidedly the best of the contest. 
He not only maintained his Imld on Northern Higo, but he gave 
the Satsuinese full occupation in holding their own in tlie south 
of that })rovine(‘, while by tin* spring of 1584 he felt so sure of 
liis position in Higo that he mustered a strong force at Saga to 
make an end of Arima, the sole House in Hizen that still refused 
to bow to him as over-lord, Shimabara and several lesser 
fortresses were quickly reduced, and it is proba])le that Arima 
would then have submitted, had it not been bu the Jesuits, who 
strongly urged him to resist to the last. Kiuzdji was no friend 
of the foreign priests, and they were well aware that the 
ab8or})tion of Arinia’s fief by him meant the proscription of 
Christianity in what was ra])idly becoming its very greatest 
stronghold in Kyusliu. Accordingly the Vice-Provincial 
thought it expedient to hearten up the drooping Don Pro- 
tasius by presenting him with great circumstance with 
a rich reliquary of gold and enamel, one of those which 
the Poj)e had sent from Rome for these Christian princes.^^^ 
It was perhaps just as well that Don Protasio (Arima) did not 
trust to the Pope^s reliquary and his own force of 6,000 samurai 
exclusively, but also apjjcaled to unbelieving Satsuma for 
help. There, however, the appeal was not very favourably 
received; the councillors of the clan urged that all their 
forces were necessary to prass things in Higo during RiQzoji^s 
absence in Arirna. lyehisa, the princess third son, the Satsuma 
thunderloU of war, was of a different opinion, however; and so 
he resolved to pass to Arima on his own account. He called for 
volunteers; but lack of transport compelled him to make his 


4 Of course, the fitness of things would not have been duly served if this 
precious reli(]n!irv had not afterwards miraculously fwived its weaiei's life in 
battle. Froez’s account of the Battle of Shimabara (April 24ih, 1584) in really 
interesting reading, but it is seasoned with a most terrible dose of— i>ietUtics, let 
us say, for want of a better word. 
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InnJin^ with no more than SOO men and Iiis own son, a boy 
of fiftetm years. More tiamurai kept coinin'^ over, however ; 
anil it was not lon^^ before he found himself with 7,000 of 
the most adventurous spirits of Sjvtsuma under his order. 
By this time he had advanced to Shimaliara, wliere he succeedes 
in (uipturing the convoys and the flotilla bringing stores and 
munition for the fortress. Tiiis brought Riuzoji himself upod 
the scene. By his Captain-General, Nabeshima, the latter 
was urged to send a division to seize the town of Arima, at 
that moment without defenc(\ as all the 6,000 Arima samurai 
w(‘re serving with lyehisa, and tlien get U])on the rear of the 
allies, who would thus be caught l»etween his main force 
relieving Shiinabara and that division. ‘‘And they would 
have succeeded in doing so had God not blinded them, in 
order that so many souls redeemed by His most precious blood 
should not perish, on the destruction of whom that tyrant 
(Kiuzoji) was always thinking; he being wont to say with 
reMpee,t to this^ that the first thing he had to do after the 
victory was cnicify the Vice-Provincial and sack the jwt 
of Nagasaki, where the said Father was wont to reside.’’ 

By the 24th of April the Sataumese had entrenched them- 
selves on some heights in front of Shimabara, and were 
awaiting the arrival of more men before attempting the storm 
of that fortress. On that morning Riuzoji suddenly ajipeared 
with 25,000 ])ickcd troops, 9,000 of whom were arquebusiers 
“with arquebuses so large that they might rather lie called 
muskets.” He promptly assailed the 13,000 confederates in 
three columns — one advancing by the ordinary road, another over 
the hills, and the third along the beach. This latter suffered 
severely from the fire of a body of Arima musketeers embarked 
in some boats which kept close in shore, while two pieces of 
large artillery were also handleii in the boats with deadly 
effect.® It would in all likelihood have gone none too well 

5 Froei's narrative here is amusing. After telling us that the fire from 
the boats was not in vain, “ as the crowd was so thick,” he goes on : — “ Et era 
(xm da vedere Tordine che tenevano, percioche la prima coea postisi divolamente 
inginoochioni con le mani al Cielo oomniinciarono 4 dire Paler noeler ywt a 
in CVm, mndifieetJir Thnmen lutim El fulta la prinia struge, lomando incontinente 
4 c;»rkare le arliglerio, c Ka.sRi, le scaricavano con tal foraa ne gl’inimici, che 
si vedevano alle volte con un tiro solo volar per I’aria juolte celate insienje. 
Kt em di nuovo ingin<xx;hiati seguivano di nnuio in inuno le altre potitioni 
della Oratione IX)menicale, Et 4 questo mndo tanlo danno ftcrni a gentili che 
non havendo ardir di pasieir pin oUm‘, parte, ai ritirarono 4 dietro, parte si 
nnirono con lo squadrone di nieco.” ** Forgive us our debts as wc foqpvc our 
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with lyehisa and his men if it had not been for a lucky 
accident. Things had become so hot that fire-arms were 
useless, and one desperate charge by a Satsuma captain carried 
him far within the enemy’s lines and right to the 8jK)t where 
Rifizf>ji “was sitting in his litter carried by six men, surrounded 
by the chief priest of KOrazan and fifteen other bonzes and 
necromancers.’^ Eiuzoji, fancying that some quarrel had broken 
out among his own men, shouted out: “This is no time for 
you to come to blows with each other. Don’t you know that 
Riuzoji is here?” Hereupon the Satsumese company at once 
drove straight through his guards, and a certain Kawakami 
ISakyo, jumping upon him with the words, “ We have just come 
to seek you,” struck him down, and took his head. At this, 
in spite of all Nabeshima’s efforts, the Hizen men broke and 
fled, losing in the rout 3,000 of their numl)er, while 5,000 
escaj)ed badly wounded. The Siitsumese had no more than 250 
killed, while only about twenty of Arima’s men fell, although 
there were a good many wounded. This mo.st likely moans 
that it was the ISatsumese who had had to beiir the brunt 
of the action. After the battle Don IVotasio of Arima was 
urged to abandon Christianity, inasmuch as it was the national 
gods of Japan that had to be thanked for the victory. He 
refused to do so, however, and he also refused to restore the 
great liuddhist temple of the Peninsula. Thereupon he was 
informed that as the Prince of Satsuma and his brother had vowed 
its respiration if their people were victorious, the Satsumese 
would undertake thi.s task themselves, and that they would 
retain possession of Shimabara, Miye, and Kbjiro, and devote 
their revenue.s to the maintenance of the structure. But further 
than this the Satsuma commander did not go. When some of 
lyehisa’s hot-headed young men proceeded to throw down 
crosses and to violate churches, and’ the priests complained, 
the young men were sharply rcfuimanded and told that thi.s 
conduct was greatly displeasing P) their IVince. 

For some time it seemed a.s if this eiigHgement of Shima- 
bara would have to be reckoned a.s one of the decisive battles, 
if not of Jaj>an, at all events of Kyushu. After the fall of 

debtors.” Then bang! And a score of our debtors gy flying, armless and legless 
through the air! Froei weins to have had but a poor sense of humour. There 
would have lietm some point in his serving up theae details if the Jesuits had 
really regarded tlieir God as the “ Aristophanes of lieawu.” 
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BiQzoji Takanobu, the Sateuma men found themselves with 
little between them and the conquest of the whole island. 
Riuzoji’s eldest son and successor, Masaiye, was a common- 
place mediocrity, utterly unequal to the task of holding his 
father’s States together. The Satsuma men rapidly overran 
Northern Higo with Aniakusa, and advanced into Chikugo, 
while Omura now ventured to throw off the yoke of Saga. At 
this point, too, the Bungo forces appeared in Chikugo to make 
one last effort to recover something of the lost })rovinces. They 
met with a fair measure of success ; Riuzoji Masaiye had to 
withdraw before them, but towards the end of 1585 they 
found themselves confronted by a more formidable foe. 

It was in December 1585 that the two Satsuma envoys 
appeared at Nagasaki to order Coelho to postpone his visit to 
Kyoto and Osaka for a year, and their reason for so doing 
wivs that they meditated opening hostilities with Bungo in 
the following spring. On this occasion Akidzuki, who had 
been beaten out of Buzen by Otomo, once more co-operated 
with Satsuma and invaded Buzen again, while the Southerners 
pressed things in Chikugo agaitint Otomo and his ally Tachi- 
bana. In a short time young Otomo Yoshimune was put 
to liard straits; on October 7th, 1586, Froez writes that the 
young King had had great routs, and had lost jnany 
fortresses,” while the Satsuma men were preparing to invest the 
stronghold of Tacliibana, “ which is the key of Bungo.” The 
Bungo councillors now prevailed U})oii old Otomo, who had 
again abdicated, to pr(>ceed to Osaka to l eg Hideyoshi’s inter- 
vention. This was exactly what the Kegent had been 
desiring, and two envoys (Sengoku Hidehisa, lord of a fief 
in 8anuki, and a certain Kodera) were promptly dispatched to 
Kagoshima U) order Shimadzu Yoshihisa to desist from any 
fiirther hostilities and to content himself with the possession of 
Siitsunm and Osumi and the half of lliuga and of Higo. 
Acoonling to the authtwities followed by Mr. Guhbins,® 
l^himadzu Yoshihisa tore up the letter handed him by the 
envoy after hastily scanning its contents, and, trampling it 
under foot, bade Sengoku tell his adventurer of a master that 
Satsuma had conquered eight provinces, and that these she was 

.0 'J)vnMcti 0 HM ,>/ Me Anaiif SctcUi^ of Japan, viii. I'p. 92-143. The#e 
dilier iu » good many i)oiut8 from liie and the miwionary 
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detcrminai to hold. This was not literally correct, for 
Satsuma held no more than a few fortresses in Hizen, while the 
whole of Bun^o itstdf and most of Buzen still remained to Iw 
reduced. Yosliihisa, however, was resolved that his boast should 
be made to square with fact before the year was out. While 
a strong division of 50,000 men pressed the siege of T>ichibana, 
on the Bungo-Chikuzen frontier, Yosliihisa himself with 15,000 
men advanced into Biingo by way of Hiuga. A much greater 
host (68,300), under his sons Yoshihiro and lyehisa, the victor 
of Shiinaliara, jiassed north through Higo to assail Otouio’s 
province from that side. Yosliihisa made a forced march 
upon Usuki, near which old Otomo lived with a Jesuit as 
his constant companion, and captured and burned the city — 
church and poviciate and all.’^ Old Otomo had barely time 
to escape into an island fortress, where all his thoughts were 
occupied in devising means to save the forty-six religieux 
then in the }>riiicipality. “A troop of bonzes had joined the 
ISatsuma army. Nothing they met wdth in their passage was 
spared by these niadineii ; everywhere nothing was seen but 
the wreck of churches, and missionaries in flight.” Two big 
boats appeared in time to convey tliirty-threc Jesuits and 
twenty -eight young Ja})ane8e puj^ils of theirs to the new 
residence of Shimonoseki, while the old Daimyo kept two 
Fathers with him in his castle, and eleven other religieux 
kept lurking elsewhere. The Higo army invested the castle 
of Toshiniitsu, and young Otomo was badly defeated in 
attcmjiting to relieve it. Thirty thousand Satsumese remained 


7 In connection with this the following pfiswige in Charlcroix is interealing: — 
“During tliis time a (’hristian woman performed a fine notion which well 
deserves to have a place in this History. She was in a fortress built on a 
small arm of the sea, opposite to Usuki. This town having been taken hy 
the King of Satsuma, Who entered it shortly after ('ivan (old ( Homo) left it, 
the Christians looked from the c.wtle heights of which I have just spoken 
with great grief upon two churches and the noviciate of the Jesuits which 
the victors had lediictd to ashes; hut what still more angertsl this heroine 
W!W to see a very fine Temple of the Idols which htul l)een carefully preserved. 
‘ What ! ^ ctitsl she, “ shall we Mifler this tiiuiiiph of Impiety?”; and without 
further hesitation slie tlirew lierwdf into the water, swam the inlet alone, 
entoretl the town, set fire to the temple and house of the and, re-entering 

the fortress, invited all to e.me and enjoy the pleesnre of seeing the IIjineH 
devtiuring these fine edifices, whose preservation she had regarded comnie Copyrohix 
(fn Cfiri'ittaiiutnui." 

Charlevoix, no doubt, thought this a fine instance of “turning the other 
cheek,” Religious wars were rare on Japanese wiil; these were the sjiecial 
flower of the higher contennKirary dviliaation of ICurojK*. AimI as regards 
tiiia iniaerable game of lemple-w recking and cleticli-hiirning in Japan, it must 
nut be forgotleu tliat it was the Ciiristiaas who lud the merit of beginning it. 
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before it, while, with the exception of a division detailed to 
protect the communications, the remainder of the original force 
of 68,300 men pushed on to join Yoshihisii in the siege of 
Funui, the capital of Bungo. Just at this point non-Kyushu 
troops appeared on the scene, and the ap])earance of these 
demands that we should now consider what Hideyoslii had 
meanwhile been doing. 

As soon as his envoys returned with the defiant verbal 
message from the Sat^'urna chieftain, the Regent sent out 
orders for a general levy throughout ail the jirovinces that 
acknowledged his suzerainty. C^saka was designated as the 
mustering place for the troops of Central and Eastern Jajian, 
and the date ap[>ointed was the middle of January, 1587. 
Meanwhile Kuroda was immediately dispatched to urge Mori to 
move at once to the aid of Gtomo and to the relief of Tachibana. 
Under Kobayakawa and Kikkawa a strong force of Mori’s 
samurai passed the Straits of Shimonoseki, and after clearing 
Western Ruzen of Akidzuki’s men, they advanced to rai^e the 
siege of the fortress of Tachibana, then hotly ]>ressed by the 
Satsuinese. This purpose they succeeded in efiVcting without 
the loss of a man, A hotter was written to the commandant 
informing him that MOri and Hideyoshi were at hand with 
overwhelming forces, and the bearer was instructed to allow 
himself to be cajitured by the enemy, but to get as close to 
the castle as he could. When this missive fell into the 
hands of the leagurers, the Satsuma leaders, fairing for their 
communications, hurriedly abandoned the siege, and withdrew 
into Higo. 

By this time the Satsuma inrush into Bungo by the Hinga 
route had swept all before it, — e.xcept the castle of Toshimitsu, 
which was still stubliornly held, — and Hideyoshi had sent orders 
to Cliorokalie of Tosa to hasten to save Funai at once, but 
apart from doing so to risk no general action. Along with 
Chosokabe went Seng )ku ol Sjinuki in the capacity of militiiry 
adviser; and it is on Simgoku’s shoulders that the Jesuits 
cast most of the resj>onsibility bir the disaster which overtook 
this exjxidition. On joining the Bungo troops, a council of 
war was held, and in this Sengoku, siipjiorted by young Otomo 
and others, urged that they should at once march to the relief 
of rosliimitsu, Chosokabe, linding himself in a minority of 
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one, could do no more than protest that such a course was a 
violation of the Rcgent^s instructions. So instead of moving 
upon Funai — Usuki, it should k* said, was their base— they 
advanced upon the Satsumese kfore Toshimitsu. The latter, 
learning their intentions, redoubled their efforts, and at last 
carried Toshimitsu by storm; so that when the allies 20,000 
strong arrived on the tanks of the Tosugawa, which crossed 
their line of march within view of the castle, it was the 
Satsuma ensigns that wen; a-tlutter on its battlements. Choso- 
kabe at once advised a retreat; but again he was over-ruled. 
In the battle of the following day the Tosa men who held 
the right wing stood their ground till evening; but the wreck 
of the left wing occasioned by Otomo’s and SengokiPs ill- 
considered impetuosity reinlered the })osition untenable, and 
the retreat was terribly disastrous.® Immediately after this 
Funai fell, and tlie whole of Biingo, except old Otomo’s island 
fortress, was in the hands of the Siitsuniese kdbre the end of 
1586. 

In tlie meantime the vanguard of Hideyoshi’s great arma- 
ment had been all but organised, and on January J9th, 1587, 
Hidenaga, the Kegent’s lialffbrother, arrived in Bungo with 
his own troops and the samurai of Mino, Tajiuia, Inaba, 
Awa, and Sanuki besides. The whole of this force is given at 
60,000 men; and a little later it was further swelled by the 
arrival of 30,000 troops under Kobayakawa and Kuroda, who 
had just succeeded in relieving Tachibana, Before this vast 
host the Satsuma men thouglit it no shame to fall back. 
Hidenaga ]m)mj)tly f(»llowe<I, and na‘t with no opjKJsition till he 
readied the fortress of Takashiro in Hiuga. This stronghold was 
ten miles to the right of his line of advance, and aliout an 
equal distance to the north of Sadowara, now serving as a base 
for lyehisa, the Satsuma commander. As Takashiro was at once 
strong and strongly held, and a deadly menace to liis com- 


S Cho-wikab^’fl son fell in this retreat, as well as the pieater part of his 
tiHX)ps. Chosokabe fled to the coiwt to re-enitark for Tosa, hut the tide was out, and 
the iMWts could not be reached. He and his followers were alM)ut to (xmiinit 
suicide rather than be taken prisoners, when lyehisa, the Satsuma thunderbolt, 
then pressing hard upon his traces, divining his intention, sent a mmurat to 
him with the following message.— “We regret exceedingly to have killed your 
/on in yesterday’s engagement. Meanwhile we perceive how difficult it is for 
you to get to your boats over that quicksand. Wait tranquilly till the tide 
conics in. I wish you a safe return.” As for young ()tomo and Sengoko, they 
fled, and never onoe drew bridle till they were o\W the Buzen frontier. 
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municatioiis, Hideiiaga resolved to reduce it before proceeding 
further, and sat down before it with his whole host of 90,000 
men. Its relief was attempted by lyehisa, and a desperate 
battle was fought in which the Southerners were having all the 
best of it, when they were worsted by a very simple stratagem 
devised by a young officer on Kuroda^s staff. Shortly after this 
Takashiro was reduced by starvation, while lyehisa was then 
cooped up in Sadowara and invested there. Before this his father, 
Yoshihisa, had passed to Kagosliima to direct the general 
operations from that point. 

On February 22nd, 1587, the Regent arrived at Kokura in 
Buzen with a force of 130,000 men of all arms. The Church 
historians, whose j)erspective of Japanese j)olitic8 is very different 
from that of the original authorities they use, would have us 
believe that Takayama held the chief command under Hide- 
yoshi, and that nearly all tlie work fell uj>on him and his fellow- 
Christiaris, Knroda and Koiiishi. Such a view of the matter 
is very mistaken. Kuroda, indeed, rendered great services, but 
neither he nor Takayama nor Konislii ranked higher than, or 
indeed so high as, several other commanders. The princij>al of 
these “(ieiitile’’ officers were Kato Kiy(tmasa, tlie son of a 
blacksmith; Gam<> Ujisato, one of the most brilliant captains of 
the age ; Fukushima Masanori; and Mayeda Yasutoshi, the 
brother oi Mayeda Toahiiye, the great feudal chieftain of Kaga, 
Noffi, and Ftchfi. Hori, who had been placed in Southern 
Echizen to waUh Niwa, acted as chief of the staff. Mayeda 
Toshiiye himself, 'together with Tokugawa lyeyasu, had been 
lett Injliind in Kyoto to attend to the administration there. 

Ikifore coming into contact witli Satsiima, Satsuma’s ally, 
Akidzuki ot Chikuzen, had to be dealt with. True to his usual 
lK)licy, the Regent was anxious not to exterminate, but to reduce 
Akidzuki and make use of him to forward Ins ends. By 
Judicious tactics this chief was cowed into submission without 
any very serious effusion of blood ; and, surprised at the con- 
sideration with which lie had l)een treated, promptly offered to 
}>ut his best services at Hideyoshi's disjjosal. At Korazan, near 
Kuruine in Chikugo, where Hideyoshi halted for some time with 
his forces, now swelled to little short of 200,000 men by tlie 
adhesion of other local samurai Ijcsides those of Akidzuki, the 
latter proposed to undertake a mission into Hizen and Higo to 
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win adherents for the Regent in these provinces. He pointed out 
that there was disaffection towards Satsuma among many there, 
who were only waiting for an opiX)rtunity to open negotiations 
with the Regent ; they were as people who wished to cross a river 
but had no ferrj'-boat. His proposal was accepted ; and, 
in spite of the urgent requests of his officers for a speedy general 
advance, Hideyoshi determined to lie quietly at Korazan till 
his return. The Regent, as usual, was trusting neither to the 
strong arm, nor to diplomacy exclusively, but to a shrewd 
and masterly combination of hoth, “ Shimadzu,” said he in a 
8ul)8equent general address to the army, *^has never yet been 
hard pressed. Although many chiefs have submitted to us, there 
are still too many of his adherents in Kyushu to permit of 
our advancing hastily on the Southern strongholds. Let us 
proceed with caution, and, concentrating our strength, add to it 
daily by winning over to our side those barons who are vassals 
of Shimadzu. Then when Satsuma stands alone, like a tree 
shorn of its leaves and brandies, we will attack and destroy the 
rcKit, and our task will be comparatively easy.” 

Ill Hizeii, Akidzuki had no difficulty in the execution of his 
mission, and envoys from Hinido and Omura, among others, very 
soon apjiearcd at Korazan. In Higo he found it necessary to 
jirocecd with some finesse. Most of the Satsuma troops which 
had retired from the siege of Tachibana now occujiied a chain 
of fortresses towards the centre of that province. Judging that 
it would l»e imjx)8sil)le for him to conceal his movements, 
Akidzuki took a liold course, and proceeded straight to the 
Satsuma headquarters at Aiko and Mamilie, and, concealing liis 
HubmisHion to Hideyoshi, reported that his chief stronghold was 
lieing besieged, and demanded urgent succours for it. These 
were promised, and he then started for Korazan. On his way he 
set to work to seduce the Higo samurai, dwelling on the 
irresistible might of the invaders, and inveighing against 
Satsuma oppression. When, therefore, the Satsuma commanders 
sent instructions to these samurai to hurry to Akidzuki ^s relief, 
these worthies replied that they were allies of the great General 
Hideyoshi, who had come “ to free them from the yoke so 
recently imposed.” In addition to this, rumours of a general 
sedition began to arrive in rapid succession, and the Satsuma 
generals judged a retreat to the Satsuma frontier to be expedient. 
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The movement was lia«t(med by the intelligence that the men of 
Southern liizen had landed and laid Hiege to Yatsiisliiro. This 
gurriHon was indeed easily relieved, but the whole of Higo was 
8(K)n in open revolt, and so Yatsushiro was abandoned, and a 
general retreat ordered. No stop was made till the army 
reached Oguchi, ten or twelve miles within the Satsuma frontier. 

Meanwhile the signal for the general advance so eagerly 
clamoured for by his fire-eating ofHcers had at last been given 
by the Regent. At Yatsushiro he was joined by liifizdji 
Masaiye with a considerable force, and, ra])idly advancing from 
there to Sashiki, he transported his immense host over tolSatsiima 
by sea. Leaving a b(»dy of GO, 000 men at Akune to })roceed 
to Kagoshima by water if necessary, Ilideyoshi pushed on with 
the remainder (170,000) of his army into Satsuma. At the 
Sc‘ndai-gawa a desperate action was fought in which the 
Southerners were overborne by nothing but sheer weight of 
numbers. Sh(>rtly afterwards a daring and most ingeniously 
concerted attempt of theirs to ambush the invaders entangled in 
the dense f(»rest to th(‘ south of the Seiidai-gawa miscarried 
through the accident of a rainstorm, which pn'vented tin* brush- 
wo<mI which they tired from burning properly. However, in 
s[Mte ot these tailures their last bolt was Ihr from being shot, 
they considered, even although the fall of Sadowani and the 
HurrendiT ot lyehisa with all his followers had set llidenaga’s 
b0,000 men trese to eo-operate with his brother in the assault on 
Kagoshima. All the roads to that city lay over high passes arnl 
dee]) ravines; and as the knowledge (>f the topogra])hy of the 
province wav most jealously guarded, the Satsuma leaders were 
eontident that the whole invading force might yet hi' entrapped 
and perha[»s annihilated. Even within a few uiiles of the 
Sat«uma capital, the volcanic ash of the great ])lateau behind it 
had l)een so furrowed and rifted into precii)itous gulches by the 
rainstorms of ages that whole corps tVarmfe might be ])lanted 
there, giving no more sign of tlieir juesence than the clansmen 
of Roderick Dim among the bracken and heather of Jienledi. 
The innumerable strong ])ositions around the town rendered any 
stone-walled, moated castle in Kagosljima a su]KTfluity ; and in 
its whole history it has never jK'ssessed one, for wliat was known 
as the castle of Kagoshima iu Tokugawa and later times was 
meitjly the Priuce^B resideucc, about as serviccablo for defeu.sive 
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purposes as the Crystal Palace or the Trocadero. In a general 
council of war it was now decided that Voshihiro, the Princess 
eldest son, should oi'cupy a line of these positions seven miles 
north of the city, with four divisions of alwut 5,000 men each 
flung further forward among the rocks and the w'oods of the 
hills and ravines. 

In all this, however, they had made one grave miscalculation. 
To say that the Regent was as intimately acquainted with the 
puzzling and treachoroiLs topography of the district as the 
Satsuina men themselves were, would perhaps 1)0 saying too 
much, for until this year of 1587 he had never set foot in 
Kyushu. Ihit what was ])erfeetly true was that he was 
acquainted with it, and that in spite of all the jealous care of 
the Kagoshima authorities to keep this topography a secret, he 
had most com])etent guides at his service. As has l)een said, in 
conserjuence of Yoshiliisa’s attempt to establish the Jesuits in his 
capital in 1582, there had lK>en serioiis disturbances there, and 
ojie of liis favourites had then actually been assassinated for 
befriending Almeyda so stoutly. Those implicated in this 
murder had fled to llideyoshifs Court, and although emissaries 
had been dispatched to bring either them or their beads to 
Kagoshima, they had been with Hideyoshi for some years. 
We may take it as certain that they had to render some 
return for the protection accorded them, and had had to give 
sundry lessons in the geography of Satsiima. But this was 
not all. The Regent must have l)een perfectly well aware of the 
great power and influence wielded hy the bonzes in the southern 
principality and of the high honour they were held in there. 
In this he descried his opportunity. Kennio Kosa, the head of 
the Monto sect, who had defied and baffled the great Nobunaga 
for a whole decade, was now communicated with, and readily lent 
himself to further a secret mission for the Regent in Satsuina. 
What the exact consideration tendered for the service was we 
have not been able to discover; but it is worthy of remark 
that in 1591 the Monto sectaries were once more back in 
Ky5to (whence they had been expelled 127 years liefore), 
rearing their great monastery of Hongwanji there. There 
were many Monto establishments in Sateuma; and so when 
Kennio went down ostensibly to inspect them no suspicion 
was attached to his arrival, and he was most cordially 
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welcomed l>y the Prince (Yofihihisa). Settling himself in the 
8tH{uefltercd island of Shishijima, to the south of Amakusa, he 
busied himself with religious ceremonies and lectures on Bud- 
dhism, while two spies whom the Regent had inror|)orated in 
his retinue of fifty-six })er6on8 were allowed to circulate freely 
all over the country and to make themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with its geography and the affairs of the clan. These 
spies had Injen absent for al)out a year when Hideyoshi opened 
his camj>aign, and from that moment their chief thought had 
Wen liow to reach the Regent and put the information they had 
gathered at his disposal. To do so, however, was an exceedingly 
difficult matter. In the first place, they had come as mem])ers 
of Kennio’s suite, and so could not leave him without exciting 
suspicion ; and in the second, as soon as the struggle had begun 
the Pjince (Yoshihisa) had issued strict orders jmffiibiting any 
one resident in his domains from crossing the frontier. On 
Hideyoshi’a arrival on Satsuma soil, however, all these difficulties 
diRaj)peared, and the spies at once made haste to report them- 
selves at his headquarters. Kennio at the same time passed over 
to KiytKlomari, accom]>anied by all the monks of Shishijima. 
When he paid his res])ect8 to the Regent the doughty ecclesiastic 
was coolly informed that the measure of the services he had 
so far rendered amounted to very little, and that much more 
had to W done. What was now necessary was that Jie should 
comiKjl the poor monks of Shishijiraa to act as guides for 
Hideyoshi’s troops in their advance on Kagoshima ! As things 
turned out, he was able to achieve this, for sectarian disci- 
pline triumphed over patriotism among these hapless clerics. 

The Regent now made his final dispositions. The 60,000 
men left to proceed by water were ordered to embark, to 
double the south of the peninsula, come up the Gulf, and assail 
the Satsumese on the rear. At the same time a force of 73,000 
men under Hidenaga advanced on Kagoshima by the main road 
from the north, while one considerable column under Kato, and 
another commanded by Fukushima and Kuroda, advanced over 
the defiles to the right and left of this main road, under the 
guidance of Kennio and the Shishijima monks. On April 23rd 
Hidenaga’s force came into touch with the Satsuma outposts, 
and, moving on till it was within striking distance, it suddenly 
halted and rested on its arms. While the Satsiima chiefs were 
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taking counsel as to what should l>e done, messengers arrived 
post-haste from the camp of Yoshihiro with the astounding 
intelligence that the main army had been attacked hy a great 
fomc which had suddenly a])pcared no one knew from whence. 
This was the huge corps (Varm^e that had been sent round by 
sea. While this was in conflict with Yoshihiro, the head of 
Fukushima’s column suddenly emerged from a defile and fell 
furiously upon the Satsuraa flank. Yoshihiro, disconcerted by 
this sudden and entirely unex})ected development, began to 
suspect treachery, lost heart, and, cutting his way through the 
enemy with some fifty horsemen (we shall see him re{»eat the 
performance at Sekigahara), sought safety in flight while his 
army surrendered. ^leanwhile Kato and Kuroda had accom- 
plished their circuitous march by the mountain paths and had 
come into collision with tlie wings of the four Satsuina divisions 
thrown forward among the defiles, and were hotly engaged with 
them, while Hidenaga^s 73,000 men still continued quietly 
resting on their arms just to the immediate front. Although 
the Southerners were able to hold their own against Kato and 
Kuroda, the news from the main army determined them to fall 
back to support it. The first step in their retreat was the 
signal for Hidenaga’s men to fall upon them, and, overborne by 
the weight of numbers, they soon lost all formation, and the 
retreat became a rout. When they found Yoshihiro's camp 
in possession of the Northerners, officers and m(m in one common 
mass of fugitives made for the shelter of the woods and the 
rocks. 

Nothing now remained but the earthworks, misnamed a 
castle, which commanded the entrance into the town of Kago- 
shima. But Hideyoshi, who had now come up with the rear- 
guard, issued strict orders for his troops to rest where they 
were. Red-handed war was merely a single means to his ends ; 
it had now sufficiently served its purpose, and statesmanship 
had to be called into play. 

When lyehisa, the Satsuma thunderbolt of war, had sur- 
rendered to Hidenaga at Sadowara, he had done so merely in 
the hope of a future opportunity to escape with a jx>rtion, if not 
the whole, of his command. He and his men were safely 
escorted to Hideyoshi’s camp, however, where they arrived 
shortly after the battle of the Sendaigawa. When ushered into 
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the presence, lyohisa met the dry remark that he had 

not shown his rcf)utcd sagacity in delaying his submission so 
long with an offer to proceed to Kagoshima and persuade his 
father to surrender. In sjiite of the clamour of all his officers, 
Hideyoslii accepted the stiirtling proposal. “You speak like a 
soldier,” he said. “Go and endeavour to bring Yoshihisa and 
Yosliihiro to us. If you cannot induce them to come, return 
and ])rove the falseness of the sus]»icions cast on your g(X)d 
faith.” Wlien lyehisa readied Kagoshima, the plan to am- 
liiiscade the Northerners in the forest south of the Sendaigawa 
was lieing concerted, and although he did not express any great 
hopes of the success of the attempt, he said the confusion resulting 
from it might afford an op]K>rtunity of executing his ])roject 
of seizing Hideyodii, and bringing him to Kagoshima as 
a prisoner. In spite of his father's and brother’s cautions, he 
returned to Hidc.voshi’s camp, and when he re])orted that 
his mission had b<*en a failure he was requested to figlit 
in tlio vanguard. To tliis he answered tliat he had yielded 
merely to save the clan ; that at Kagoshima lie liad ])een 
sorely teinpt(*d to throw in his lot with the r('st, but liad re- 
frained from doing so, because he desired to save a remnant of 
the clan from the general destruction. “ Do not, then, urge me 
to commit the blackest of all crimes by fighting in the van 
against mv father, my lord, and my relatives.” Hideyoshi was 
not deaf to the apj)eal: but as lyehisa withdrew, tla^ Regent 
remarked to his staff: “This is a dangerous fellow ; he is not like 
a common vulgar traitor. To have charge of him is like making 
a pet of a tiger. He must he carefully watched, or we shall 
suffer for our imprudence.” Although unknown to himself, 
lyehisa was so closely watched, w^hile the Regent was always 
so carefully guarded, that the latter was never in any danger of 
being seized and spirited off as a captive. After the battle outside 
Kagoshima he summoned his leading Generals to a conference to 
decide what was to be done, and lyehisa was invited to attend. 
Asano and Kuroda, who had been told what to say, made 
speeches advocating the destruction of Kagoshima and the utter 
overthrow of the House of 8himadzu, and from the general hum 
of approval which followed these speeches lyehisa {>erceived that 
his worst fears were about to he realised. Then Hideyoshi 
arose and delivered himself thus ; “ The course proposed by 
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Asano and Kuroda has certainly one advantage. Undoubtedly 
the destruction of the Satsuma clan would make the task of 
governing these provinces very simple. But I am averse to such 
severe measures. Were I, on the strength of a few paltry suc- 
cesses on the Iwttlefield, to put an end to a house like that 
of Shimadzu, I should feel shame even in iny grave. In 
carrying out the Emperor’s orders for the pacification of the 
country, it lias l)een my endeavour to accomplish this end 
peacefully where possible. Now Ixjfore the walls of Kagoshima 
I am animated by the same purpose. I am not waging a war of 
extermination ; 1 wish to smooth the road of submission to the 
rebellions. When once Satsuma submits, her allegiance is 
secured for ever. The clan glories in its keen sense of lionour 
and would never furnish traitors to a cause it has once 
espoused.” 

lyehisa had seen no other motive in his summons to the 
conference than the wish to humiliate him by \)eing compelled 
to hear the doom of liis clan j)ronounced; so, when the Regent 
turned to where he was sitting and expressed his belief in the 
loyalty of Satsiuna once her pledge had been given, his revulsion 
of feeling was overpowering. He at once hurried off to the 
Abbot of Taiheiji, and abruptly told him it was in his power to 
save the House of Shimadzu. After stating what had just passed 
in the council, and his own ardent desire to get his father to 
make terms with the victor, be proceeded : — “ Go, therefore, to 
Hideyoshi and ask him for permission to negotiate with the 
Prince. You will tell Yoshihisa and Yoshihiro that you have 
the Regent’s orders to use every effort to secure their submission. 
Their pride may then be saved by the thought that they have 
not been the first to make overtures, and when they hear 
that I am safe they will listen to you.” The Abbot obtained 
the required permission, and, furnislied with a letter from 
lyehisa to his father, he set out to seek Yoshihisa. For three days 
the Northerners had lain inactive, much to the surprise of the 
defenders of the earthworks, who meanwhile had been working 
hard to strengthen their positions. On the fourth day there were 
still no signs of an attack; only a slight stir in the enemy’s 
lines was followed by the start of a procession of a few palan- 
quins. Shortly afterwards his reverence of Taiheiji appeared. 
After a general council of the clan it was decided to adopt 

Q 
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his advice, and Yoshihisa set out for the Regent’s headquarters, 
and there for the first time he stood face to face witli Hideyofihi. 
He saw a man of diminutive stature and a weazened monkey- 
like face, hut there was an innate nohility in the de- 
meanour of the great General, and Yosliihisa was filled with 
awe.” The Regent refused to say anytliing definite until tlie 
Prince’s eldest son, Yoshihiro, was sent for; hut when he 
appeared he at once stah^d the terms lie offered. The House of 
Shimadzu was to retain the wliole of Satsuma and Osiimi, 
together with the half of Hifiga; only Yoshihisa was to retire 
from its headship in favour of Yoshihiro, and to accompany 
the Reagent as a liostage to Kyoto.® 

As Mr. Guhhins remarks, the lilKTality of these terms 
may indeed have appeared surjirising. 

To advance so far and yet not enter the rebel capital ; to have 
his enemy within his grasp and yet not crush him ; to hold back a 


9 “ As soofi as the last soldier of tlu* invadinp army had left the country a 
*f*rching inquiry was instituted, with the result that the part taken by the 
Shishijinm monks was disclosed. The popular feeling, eager to find some scape* 
goat on w hich to avenge their humiliation in the late campaign, clamoured for 
the execution of the men who had bt*en traitors to their province, and the poor 

S riestg of Shishijima ond their parishioners were baibarously crucified. Nor 
id the Satsuma vengeance stop here. A decree was issued that every inhabitant 
of Satsuma, from the highest to the lowest, from the mnurai down to the 
common pedlar, wlio belong to the Monto sect of Buddhists, must renounce his 
creed. Any who disobeyed this order were to be expelled from the province, and 
those who resisted expulsion might be killed with impunity. The effects of this 
ill-advised policy are to be traced to this day, and the general repugnance to 
Buddhism in the southern provinces of Kyushu is thus explained. It may be 
asked what action Hideyos^i took on hearing of the massacre. He availed 
humself of ^method of showing dissatisfaction much in vogue among diplomatists. 

Ar. Oubbii^ from whom we have here quoted, cites this episode as " illustrat* 
Ing the barbarity of the tiinw” It would seem that, while doing so, the learned 
writer has conveniently contrived to forget all knowledge of Western contemporary 
history. Then, and for much Inter (until 1746), even in “civilised” England, 
traitors were hanged, drawn, and quartered— a crueller fashion of execution than 
the method of crucifixion practis^ in Japan, — while heretic priests and their 
parishioners were roasted at the stake. To say nothing of the wholesale ex- 
pulsion of all Moriscoes from Spain “within thr^ days” in 1609, U may be 
enough to point out that the “sweet violence” of Omura Sumitada in Umiira, of 
Taknyoma at Takatsuki and at Akashi, and of Konishi in Higo, was much leas 
histiouble and much more abominable than Satsuma’s expulsion of the Monto 
^uldhista. The barbarity of the times! What about Alva in the Netherlands, 
and about Germany from 161H to 1648? 

The modem repugnance to Buddhism in Satsuma at least (where it has now 
agmn pas^ away) was of comparatively modern origin. From the letters of the 
missionaries it is clear that the other sects of Buddhists omtinued to be just as 
powerful aAer 1587 ns they had been before. Again and again the Jesuits 
complain of the great hold Buddhism liad upon the Satsuma |)eople. It was only 
after 1868 that it fell into temporary disrepute in the great Southern clan. 
That is a story which remains to be told in a subsequent volume, however. 
Mr Gubbins’s misconception is far from .an unnatural or inexcusable one, seeing 
that his excellent paper was written more tlian twenty years ago, when foreign 
historical resiarch was only beginning in Japan. 
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victorious army in the hour of victory,— all this argues a forbearance 
and strength of will which few Generals in those days ptvssessed, 
and which we certaitilv would not hK)k for to the feudal times of 
Japan. . . . llideyoshi s motives can only he explained by assuming 
that his campaign had shown him that tlu* only guarantee for the 
maintenance of order and g<Kxl governnicnt in Kyushu was the 
existence of some strong authority, bending, of course, to onlers from 
the (\*urt at Kyoto; and in the same way he doubtless actjuirefl 
conviction that the House of Sliimndzu from its anciimt connection 
W’ith Kyushu and its real ini}xirtance was the lu^st fitted to exercise 
thi.« authority. He might cni^^h the Satsumu clan, hut what eouhl 
he put in its jilace? Jlere lay the problem, fie tx)nl(l not rephu^e 
it by any family of eoual influence and solidity, and unk‘8s a strong 
chain of garrison.s was left t(t pr(*servc order and enforce the authority 
of tlie (Vntral (Toverninent — a system which would entail heavy 
expeialiturc* — his withdrawal miglil be the signal for the beginning 
of a reign of anarchy.” 

It is to be feared that there are sevtTal luisjipj^reheiisiona 
in tills view of the situation. A garrison sysbuii entailing 
exp(*n8e on the central administration was never resorted to 
by Hideyoslii. If he liad determined to Imld Shiinadzids 
pnn'inees, they would have been parcelled out into fiefs for Siune 
of bis own cajdains, who would have held tliein with their own 
samurai, and at tln-ir own (’.xiiense, or rather at that of the 
cultivators of tlie soil. Outside the bounds of Satsuma, Osuini, 
and Southorn Hiiiga, the Shiinadzu family exercised no influence 
in Kyushu between 1587 and 1598, the year of Hideyoshi^s 
death. The real })o\ver in the southern island w'as then chiefly 
in the hands of three of Hideyoshi’s brilliant “ new men -of 
Konishi, who had lieen installed at Udo in Southern Higo 
(200,000 koku) and w'ho had a sort of commi.ssion as Lieutenant- 
General of Kyushu; of Katb Kiyoinasa at Kumamoto (250,000 
koku ) ; and of Kiiroda at Nakatsu in Eastern Biizen (180,000 
koku). In addition to these, the Regent had the devoted 
support of three members of the Mori family, who were now 
assigned fiefs in Northern Kyfi.shfi — Mori Katsunohu at Kokura 
(60,000 koku), Mori Hidekarie at Kumme in Chikugo (130,000 
koku), while Koliayakaw'a, who had formerly held lyo in 
Shikoku, was transferred to Chikuzen wdth an assessment of 
522,500 koku, only 22,500 kohi less than that of the great 
Satsuma clan itself. As for Akidzuki, he was removed to 
Northern Hifiga with an estate of 30,000 koku, and ltd, who 
had been driven from that province by Shimadzu in 1578, 
now received a small fief of 57,000 koku there. At Yanagawa, 
in Chikngo, the Regent had also a devoted supporter in the 
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person of Tachibana Muneshige (132,000 Icohi ) ; while shortly 
afterwards Nabeshiina, Kifizfyi'H chief captain, was enfeoffed 
at Saga in Hizen with 357,000 hohi. The rest of that province 
remained in the liands of Matsimra of Hirado (63,000 Icoha), 
of Ornura (25,000 kohi)^ and of Arima (40,000 hohi)^ while 
tlie ‘j;roater part of the single province of Bungo was restored 
to Otoino Yoshimune. 

In the likrality of the terms accorded to the vanquished 
Shiinadzu, we see nothing but an adherence to Hideyoshi’s 
almost invariable policy — that not of exterminating bis 
foes, but of reducing them and attaching them to himself, 
and then utilising their best services for the furtherance 
of his own ulterior ends. He tried to save Sakuma, he had 
come to terms with Mori, who had now furnished some 
30,000 or 40,000 men to help him in the subjugation of 
Kyushu, and with lyeyasu, who conducted the administra- 
tion during his (the Regent’s) absence in the field. 
Cho 8 okal )0 had iKJcn spared when Hideyoshi’s clutch was on 
his throat, and now Chosokabe had served him loyally and 
willingly. From Kennio Kosa, wdiom Nobunaga would have 
exterminated if he could, Hideyoshi had just exacted valuable 
services, and he had found means to convert Shimidzu’s 
ally, Akidzuki, into an instrument for his overthrow. 
The strategy of this Satsuma campaign, as well as that 
of many others, indicates that the Regent was no ordinary 
commander; but his soldiership was a smaller matter than 
his statesmanship was. 

Among other things, this reduction of Kyushti served to 
ring the knell of Christianity in Japan. At first, indeed, it 
seemed to have forwarded the interests of the foreign religion 
immensely, for the Regent had assured Coelho that he would 
bring all the States he reduced to accept Christianity, Two 
of the most zealous converts in Japan were now seated as great 
feudal chiefs in Kyushill — Konishi and Kuroda, who occupied 
the fourth and fifth places in the assessment roll of its 
Dairayb. The latter, on rescuing Otomo Yoshimune from his 
perilous position at the beginning of 1587, had urged that 
hare-brained young man to accept the faith in which Froez 
had laboriously instructed him, and Yoshimune was baptized as 
Constantine on April the 27th in that year. In 1585 and 1586, 
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before the Satsuraa irruption, there had been 15,000 baptisms 
in Bungo, and 60,000 stood ready to be admitted into the 
Christian fold wlien the Jesuits liad Wen harried from the 
jjrovince. In Arima and Omura there were now 120,000 
converts, and 200,000 in the wliole of the Empire. Coolho 
and his priests stood liigli in the Kegent’s favour. When 
Hideyoslii had arrived at Shimonoseki in February, 1587, 
and heard of the disasters in Bungo, his iirst question was 
about the siifety of the missionaries and the whereabouts 
of tlie Vice-Provincial. Coelho, wlio was then at Yamaguchi, 
on liearing of this hurried otf juiy his respects to the 
Regent, and overtook him in Higo, just as he had received 
the surrender of one of the tbrtresses there. Its garrison liad 
given some cause for otfence, and Hideyoslii had seen fit to 
order a few bends to Ik* struck ofi\ “The Vice-ProvinciaFs 
arrival was a very lucky event for these unfortunates; for 
seeing that the Regent received him with an aifability and 
a dUtincti<m truly e.\traord inary, he jiresumcd to ask him 
to ])ardon them. His request was granted, and Cambacundono 
wilh'd it that they should l(‘arii of their jiardon from him 
(Coellio) in order tliat they might be in no doubt as to 

whom they were under obligation.” After settling things in 
Satsiunii, Hideyoslii stofiped at Hakata on his retiu*n journey, 
and here he saw the Vice-iVovincial fntquently. Coelho 
])ointed out tliat his priests had formerly jiossessed an 
establishment in tliis town from which they had Wen 

driven by the bonzes (1.3.'i9), and asked for a site for a 
church and a house in it. This was at once granted, the 
Regent j>romising him Wsides that there should never Iw 
any temple or Buddhist monastery in Hakata, All this was 
of the fairest. But there was another side to tlie picture, and 

Charlevoix’s siimniary of the situation limns that with great 

accuracy : — 

“ Eiverytliing then smiled iqion the iiiission-iries: never hud they 
bwn more in credit. The Iniperinl nrmies were commanded by 
Cliristians, and the revolution just accomplished in Kyushu had given 
as masters to the provinces of which the Regent had disposed in 
virtue of his right of conquest Lords w’ho were eitlier zeuloas partisans 
or dcclare<l j)rotectors ot Christianity. But, on the other hand, the 
Christian ‘Kings’ were no longer sovereign, and it is certain that 
the coup tliat degraded them shook the foundations of the (’hurch 
of Japan, for, in short, on the footing on which things stood before 
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the reduction of Kyushu, if the ‘Emperors’ (Shopfuns) had thought 
fit to ksue edicts against Christianity, this great island would always 
have been an assured retreat for the missionaries, and a land of 
freedom for the Christians.” 

Just ahmt this tima the Jesuits had had to mourn the Joss 
of two of their most ardent 8nj)porters in KyusliQ in the persons 
of Omura Sumitada, wlio died on May 24tli, 1587, and of old 
Otomo of Ihingo, who jtassed away a fortnight later (June 6th), 
About tlie former we have already said our say: as regards 
the latter it may lx‘ just as well to let Crasset say his. It is 
impossible to quote the worthy Father at full length, for he 
gives us six mortal cha}»ters on the subject of “King” Francis, 
his doAitli and virtues, his peniteiice«, his prayers, his zeal, his 
patience, and his line and beautiful funeral. But from a 
few sentences we can gather much. 

“He began his conversion by exercising his feeble and infirm 
frame, tried by age and toil and sickness, in very rude and continual 
penitences. He fasted several days of the week, every day he took 
‘discipline’ (i.c. scourged himself), and often in public with the 
others, to repair, as he said, the scandals he had given by his 
libertine and licentious life. He undertook long pilgrimages on foot 
with Father Monti, even to far distant mountains, to adore a Cross 
planttHl there, and during the way he prayed or conversed with the 
Father alamt matters of devotion. He eonft^sed and took the Com- 
munion five or six times a week. Every day he recited his rosary 
on his knees, and his Chapelet with all hi.s family. . . . Although 
he had a warlike soul, from the time vheii the unction of grace 
peiietrat(Hl his heart, he loved only peace; and when lie was obliged 
to make war, the ju'olit wliieh he dr(‘w from it was the extirpation 
of Idolatry, and the estiddishment of the (’liristiun Religion. That 
was his pleasure, his glory, and his triiimpli which he preferred to 
the conquest (d‘ all tlie kingdoms of Japan. He went to the chase of 
tlie boiizt'i* ns to that of wild beasts, and made it his singular pleasure 
to exterminate them from his States.” 

(hill we wonder at the Buddhists liaving but small love 
for the foreign jiriests and tbeir gentle converts? In the art 
of making the Vx'st of Indh worlds, however, old OUmio proved 
to Ik‘ just as ineom|H‘tent us Onuiru Sumitada was jiroficient, 
“King” Francis nmv indeed have found Heaven; but most 
of bis eartlily domaiiis weie lost and the old House of Otomo 
ail but ruined in the course of the quest. 

While their unfeigned grief for the loss of these two pillars 
of the Cliurch was still fresli, the Jesuits found other reasons 
for a vague and jicrturbing anxiety, notwitbstanding the smiles 
Ix'stowinl iqHm Coelho by the Keg<*iit. Don Justo Ucondono 
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(Takayama) had lately been having prosentimeutfl, and in 
iKjtwixt and Wtwcen his devotions had ht*en delivering himself 
of bodeful and Cassandra-like prophecies. And certain remarks 
that reached the Fathers from non-oftieial sources made the 
most astute among them ask the question whether their friend 
the Regent was really sincere in all the sweet things ho had 
said to them. It was indeed true that by his treatment of 
Konishi and KiirtMla ^‘Cambacundono ap})eared on his side 
to be minded to keep his jinunise of ranging all the kingdoms 
of Japan under the I^aw of the Gos])el, according as he reduced 
them to obedience.” But on the other hand he had been 
delivering himself of ill-omened and inauspicious remarks 
“ wliich had had consequences.” 

Before this, while at Osaka, llideyoshi’s ostenbitioiis favours 
to Coelho and his priests ^Oiad juit several of the principal 
Lords in a humour of l>eing instructed, and the numl^er of 
proselytes was so great that the Fatln'rs could rest neither by 
day nor by night. Tiiey were tak(*n up continually with 
preaching, baptizing, and instructing such as earnestly desired 
this Sacrann'iit, amongst whom was the Ib^gent’s own nephew 
(Hidetsugu) and presunqitive heir to the crown.” In short, 
at Hideyoshi’s (^airt at this time (158G-7) Christianity had 
developed into ojie of those 'fashionable crazes” for which 
Jaj)an is so notorious, 'fhat such w'as really the case may be 
judged from Charlevoix’s plaintive wail that “ of this great 
number of illustrious prosttlytes wlio made us hope for a 
general revolution in favour of the Christian religion, there 
was scarcely one or two who remained constant to the end.” 

Of course, Hideyoshi was perfectly aware of all this, and he 
was not altogether too pleased with it. Although continuing 
to treat the Vice-Provincial wuth the most distinguished 
considemtion, he had already thought tit to give an abrupt 
check to the “ fashionable craze ” for conversion that had now 
reached portentous proportions among his courtiers. One day 
lie remarked publicly “that he feared much that all the virtue 
of the Euroj)can rclujieux w'as merely the mask of hypocrisy, 
and only served to conceal pernicious designs against the 
Empire ; that he was even much deceived- if these strangers 
did not wish to march in tlie steps of the bonze who liad so long 
been the tyrant of Osaka.” “ This false priest preached, like 
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them, a new law ; he attached to himself an infinite multitude, 
of whom lie made soldiers; he promised them a paradise 
infinitely superior to those of our gods, and he had infatuated 
them to the point that to gain it there were no perils they 
would not face; hy that means the impostor had made him- 
self a prince, and he even thought of making himself Shogun. 
Nobunaga had been scarcely able to reduce him, and had found 
mure trouble from him than from all his other enemies put 
together.” 

To any of his listeners really conversant with the actual 
shite of affairs, this deliverance of the Kegent’s must have 
seemed at once humorous and sublime in the audacity of ite 
imjnulence. At the very moment of its utterance, Hideyoshi 
was hand-iu-glove ivitli this “ false priest,” tlie doughty and 
inelfable Keunio, who was doing him rare service in 
ISatsuma by the perpetration of a jiiece'of treachery as cunning, 
if not as dastardly, as any ever devised and put in train by 
the wit of man ! 

However, as it was not lIideyoshl^s fashion to make premature 
and imprudent disclosures of his underground workings, it is 
not likely that the humour of tin; speech was apparent to any 
but himself. As it was, it answered his purpose, and the 
overworked Christian priests at last were able to snatch a little 
repose. The ojien rupture was yet to come, however, and the 
Regent’s manner of elfecting it was eminently characteristic 
of himself. 

An unusually large and fine Portuguese merchantman had 
put in at Hirado, and Hideyoshi, then at Hakahi, re(pie8ted 
Coelho to ask the eaphiin to bring her round to that port 
for his insjKHJtion. The captain at once went to Hakata in a 
smaller vessel, and, proceeding witii Coelho to Hideyoshi, said 
the only thing that prevetikd him from complying with his 
request was the fact that he was asked to perform the im- 
[WHsiblc, as his ship had too large a draught for api)roaching 
Hakata. The Regent expressed himself as |>erfectly satisfied 
with the explanation, and kdiaved most courteou'^Iy to both 
the captain and Coelho, who etirly in the evening retimned 
to their vessel together. On the following afternoon Hideyoshi 
went to see Coelho and the captain in their vcvssel, and sj>ent 
thrtHj lioiu’8 with them there. At midnight, a few hours 
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afterwards, the Vice-Provincial was roused fn»ui his slumbers 
in his cabin, and told that a messenger from the jElegent 
insisteil on having instant 8jH?ech with him. On going 
on deck he was greeted by a man on shoix^ with an onler to 
land at once, the order being couched in the most insulting 
language. Poor Coelho dumfoundedly obeyed, and then the 
man wlio had summoned him told him that his Highness 
wished to know from him : — 

1. — Why, and by what authority, he (the Vice-Provincial) and 

his religietix constrained his (llideyoshi’s) subjects to 

become Christians ? 

2. — Why they induced their disciples and their sectaries to 

overthrow temples? 

3. — Why they persecuted the bouzts ? 

4. — Why they and the other Portuguese ate animals useful to 

man, such as oxen and cows ? 

5. — Why he allowed the merchants of his nation to buy Japanese 

to make slaves of them in the Indies ? 

Ikd’ore Coelho had time to collect himself, a second messenger 
Hp|)eared, rtsad out a Heiitoiice of exile just passed against 
Don Justo Ucoiidono (Takayama), and, without saying a word 
more, at once returned ! “ The Father was extremely surprised 

by a change so unexpected, and conld not divine any reason 
for it ; for on the preceding day Cambacundono (Hideyoshi) 
had (hme him the honour hj come to see him in this same 
vessel, and to j)as8 several hours with him, with promises of 
favouring the Christians and the Fathers of the Company in 
all things. As he remained in astonishment at such a strange 
resolution, the officer pressed him to make answer as soon 
as possible to the questions addressed to him.^^ It was easy 
for Coelho to reply to the first query ; all he had to do was 
to cite the RegenPs patent of May, 1586. To the second and 
third (piestions (if we follow Charlevoix) he answered that 
the missionaries had never used violence ; “ that if the new 
Christians, knowing the falsity of the sects of Japan, and 
|>er8uaded tliat tlic Kami and the Hotoke were anything but 
Gods, had fancied it to be their duty to ruin their cult 
and wreck their temples, the Fathers must not be blamed for 
this, seeing that they had never contributed to it, except so 
far as the sovereigns approved ; that they had never maltreated 
the homes, and that all the persecution they had raised against 
them was confined to convicting them of error in public 
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debates.'' Among a whole mass of evidence it is only necessary 
to turn to Gnecchi's letter of 1577 and Froez’s of 13th February, 
1583, to juirceive that the Fathers S3^8tematically instigated 
temple-wrecking and idol-breaking ; while there are many 
passages in the missionary letters that prove that the persecution 
of the bonzes was not confined to convicting them of error 
in public debates. As regards the fourth count, Coelho urged 
that they never ate eitlier ox or cow except at the tables 
of tlie Portuguese, where they seldom appeared; that neither they 
nor the merchants of their nation had fancied there was 
anything to displease the Japanese in that, it being customary 
in their country to make use of this meat; but that if his 
Majesty did not ap]U'ove of their d(»ing so, they would desist 
from eating it in future.” The re})ly h) the fifth charge is 
exceedingly instructive. “ The I'athers had left nothing undone 
to ju'event the Portuguese from jmrehasing Japanese to sell 
them for slaves in the Indies; but his Majesty could easily 
remedy this uisordiT, forbidding this trade to his subjects, and 
by giving good orders about it in his )>ort'^.”i<^ 

This admission ahme is enough to establish the fact that 
the Portuguese were carrying <ui an alxaninable slave-trade 
at the expense of the Japanese. Hut how abominable a traffic 
this was does not appear either from the Regent’s ({iiery or 
Coelho’s rejdy. To realise that we must read the remarkable 
document extracted from the archives of the Academy of 
Hishtry at Madrid by M. Loon Pages and published in the 
.Annexe to his Jlinfori/ of Chriatianity in 


10 It may In- wfll It) give the gist of t'rasset’s version of the answers to the 

last four nuestions: “That ('hristianily recognising only one God, the ('reator 
of Heaven and Earth, \»hcn his Majesty permitlefl his subjects to become 
(’hriHtians, he fK«rmitte<l them to renouiuv the idols and to destroy their temples 
as ollensive to (he tine G(xl; th.at the Emperor hurl often approved of tneir 
acting in that fashion, and that Nobunaga, his predecessor, had pursued this 
WMirae U)w«rd.s the that ( hristiuniiy licing as contrary to the cult of 

the hmur-s as light is to darkness and truth to error, it was impossible that they 
aliouhl agree; that this same law forbade the use of violence, and that no one 
could be forced to become a (Christian; that it wits tnie that the Fathers ate 
oxen in Japan ns they did in Europe, but that if his Majesty did not approve 
of it, they would never eat any more of them; that as regards the Portuguese 
the Fathers were in no wise resjMtrisible for their conduct, that they had no 
knowlerlge of the evil they were doing {!) nor the power to prevent them; 
that they hod often reproved them for buying Japanese whom the people of 
the country sold to them, but that they had bt‘en unable to exercise any 
influence over them; that his Majesty ctMild easily apply a remedy by prohibiting 
under heavy penalties nil the (iovernors of the towns and ports where the 
Pi>rtugU6se entered to sell any or to permit any to he bought.” 

11 (Jontulintinn UwMi pnr FEv.ifUi (h'q'Utvn au itdaiw <u\dh ou 

M tntntpoiies hor$ du Japon, September 4th, 1598. One paragraph 
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These answors were given in writing, and when Hideyoshi 
ran his eye over them he made no rejdy Ik.\vo!uI sendiiig 
word to the Vice-Provincial to retire to Hirado, to collect all his 
religiexLX there, and to quit the country within six months. 
On the following day, July 25th, 1587, the following Edict, 
of which a copy duly sealed was sent to Coelho, was published 
and j)()sted U]) in Hakata : — 

“Havinj; learned from our faithful councillors that foreign 
rdtguMx have come into our estates, where they j»rcach a law 
contrary to tliat of Jajain, and that they hud even hud the audacity 
to destroy temples dedicated to our Kami and JJotokr: althoiigli 
this outrage merits tlie most extreme punishment, wishing nevertheless 
to show tiieni mercy, uc order them under ])aiii of death to quit 
Jaiian within twenty da>s. During that sjiaee lu) liarm or hurt 
will he done th(*m. But at the exjiiration of tl^at term, we order 
that if any of tliem he found in our States, they shall he seiznl 
and jmnished as the greaKst criminals. As lor tlie Portuguese 
merchants, we jtermit them to enter our jiorts there to eontinue 
their aeeu>tomC‘d trade, and to remain in our estate's jirovided our 
affairs neinl this. But we foihid tliem to bring any foreign re/i(pet(x 
into the eoiintry, under the penalty of the contiseation of tlieir ships 
and goods.” 

Tilt' Vie('-Proviiieiul ]K>inted out that it was ini]>ossll)h‘ for 
him to oliey this Pkliet, for the reason that there was only one 
J\)rtugucse vessel then in Jajiaii, and that it would be six 
montliH liefore she sailed. Tlie Begent admitted the fore<‘ of the 
objection, and Coellio w'as then hdd to d<*part by iiie very first 
vessel, whih* orders w'cre given that all Jajianesc nK'nih-rs of the 
Conqiany sliould leave the country together with tlie- foreign 
priests. 

AVlien we turn to the Chunth historians for s<ime adeijiiate 
and intelligent ex]daiiation of this extraordinary vofU fan: on 


rims: — ‘‘E\cn the very lasoai> and scullions of tlie Portuguese purcha.'C and carry 
slaves away Ileiice it happens that many of them die on the voyage, heeauht; 
they are hcajfed up upon eacli other, and if their masters fall sick (tliese 
masters are sometimes Kaffirs and negnies of the Portuguese), the slaves are 
not cared for; it even often happens that the Kaffirs cannot procure the necessary 
food for them. These scullions give a scandalous example hy living in debauchery 
with the girls they have braight, and whom 0 f>mp of them intiodnce into liiefr 
cabins on the passage to Macao. I here omit the excesses committid on the 
lands of the pagans, where the Portuguese spread thcniselvcs to recrnil youths 
and girls, and where they live in such a fasliion that the pagans thcniMlvcs 
are stupefied at it.” It was Hideyoshi and his successors, not tlie Jesuits, 
who put down this accursed trade. One feature in it was contracts for years 
of servitude, and down to 1596 the Jesuits made no difficulty in giving tlieir 
improval for these. Then on the representations of the (('hri.stian) < Monas of 
Nagasaki, who cited Hideyoshi’s severe law against the slave-tiade and the 
execution of wveral Jap.anese for infringing it, Bishop Martinez at la^t issiitd 
an excommunication against all buyers of slaves, at the same time im|X)sing a 
fine of ten cruzados for every slave bought. In 159h this measure was r^firuictl 
by his successor (/erqiicyra. 
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the part of the Kc^ent, we meet with hut scant satisfaction. 
Crasset even jjn'teiids to l)e so sinif)le as to believe that the 
n'.fusal <»f tlie Portu'i^iicse captain to bring his vessel round from 
liirado t<» Hakabi had most to do with it ; and it was re- 
membered tlijit he had asked for two Portuguese ships for his war 
with Cliiiia.^’ Besides this, Hideyoshi ‘^wished to erect himself 
into a (iod, and seeing that none but the Christians would oppose 
liini in this and n'fiise him divine lioiiour, he took tlie resolution 
of extcTininating them as soon as ])0S8ible so as not to give 
them time to form a ])arty in the State.’^ Still further tliere 
was tlie matUn* (►f his flagrant sexual immorality. He had left 
his three hundred concubines behind at Osiika, and Jacuin 
Toquun, an ex-monk who had become one of his physicians and 
the minister of his j)leasureH, had been busy pira])ing for him in 
Kyushu. Toquun’s “duties” had taken him into the Arima 
country, wliere the women were very pretty, and here he had 
met with such n bad rece[)tion tlmt he retuimed to Hakata full 
of wrath and vowing vengeance against the (diristians and tlie 
jiriests who had thwarted him. He arrived on the evening of 
July 24th, shortly after the Regent’s return from his three hours’ 
visit to Coelho on hoard his vessid, and Avlieii tlie port wine 
he had brought back as a present had got into Hideyoshi’s head, 
T(Kiuun’s tale roused him to wrath, and the procurer adroitly 
contrived to turn that against the Christians in general, and 
Don Junto Ucondono and the Jesuits in jiarticular. Charlevoix 
also writes at great length of this trumjierv Ttiquun episalo.^^ 
In all this the two historians are not very ingenuous, for both 
of them had undoubtedly read Froe/.’s document of 1597, in 
which the whole general situation at this time is lucidly set 


1 3 To identify iImh Jticuin Tmimin tw)k some little time. At first we suspected 
that Nng:ata Tokuhon (ir>12-16JK)), the inoet famous physician of the age, might 
be meant. Rut this Nagnta Tokuhon, who attained the patriurclml ace of 118, 
was in the service of Takeda of Kai, and later on in that of the Tokugawa 
(m Whitney’s Mmlieal Pivgr^iui in Japan, p. 30(‘>), and never in that of Hideyoshi. 
The doctoni at Ilideyoshi's Court were Sakagnmi Chiun, Sakamori Jokei Takeda 
Teika, Aki Teishun, Nanjo Soko, Soya Ju*<en, Manase JDOsan (a Christian 
ponvertX and Seyakuiu Jenso. It was the last that was the Jacnin Tooun of 
the mimionaries. “Seyakuin Jenso wag a native of Omi, and was at first a 
priest of lliyei-ean, but he studieil medicine, entered the service of Hideyoshi, 
and, being much favoured by him, was constantly near his person. In the 
Temsho period (1573-1692) he was made head of the Seyakuin with the honorary 
title of Hoin. This Seyakuin was a kind of free dispensary and charity hospiul 
Axinded by the Empress Koken (740-758), but it had long ceased to exist 
before Hiaeyoshi re-estabUshed it with the Erajwnr's sanction. Being made 
heiul of this institution, Jenso adopted its name as his family name.” Profeasional 
jealousy of his fellow-leech Dosan the Christian may have had something to 
do with Jacuin's hatred the foreign prieats. 
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forth. From that paper we learn that Ti>quiin (whom we 
have seen ironicallv c<imp]iinentin" the missionaries on May 
5tii, 158G) had noticed that the Fathers were devoting most 
of their ciTorts towards converting men of nohle birth ; and, 
believing that tlieir pretext of saving souls was merely a device 
for the conquest of Japan, he had done his l>est to rouse the 
Regent’s suspicions. Takayama (Don Justo Ucondono) he 
regarded as a very dangerous man — a fanatic entirely at the 
bock and call of the foreign priests. Hideyoshi had at first 
laughcil at his suspicions; but ‘^when he arrived in Kyflshfl 
against the King of Satsuma, and noted that many lords with 
their vassals had become Christians, and that the same were 
bound to each other in great concord and exceedingly devoted 
to the Fathers, he began to recall what Toquun had already 
filled his ears with, and to understand (although in this he 
was auguring falsely) that the propagation of the faith would 
be prejudicial to the safety of the Empire. And this ie the 
true cause of the axrrsioji he now declares,** 

Charlevoix w’ould also have us believe that one great cause 
of the calamity that now overwhelmed the Fathers was the 
scandalous life the Portuguese traders were now beginning to 
lead, “It was remarked that they were eager to anchor only 
in the ports of infidel princes, and it was not doubted but 
that it was fear of having the missionaries as witnesses of 
their libertinage that had produced this change.” The last 
clause in Hideyoshi’s Expulsion Edict effectually disposes of 
this contention. A few pages later on Charlevoix labours hard 
to show that it was the ex-priest and procurer Toquun, who 
had just come in from Arima with tales of threats of murder 
and what-not, who was almost solely responsible for rousing 
his master to sudden and inconsiderate wrath against the foreign 
priests. The two statements are far from complementing each 
other, and in fact there seems to be as much, or rather as 
little, importance in one of them as in the other. In the 
matter of sexual morality the Regent was notoriously loose, 
and would never have found a cause for the banishment of the 
missionaries in such, to him, trifling considerations as either 
the debauches of the Portuguese seamen or his own pimp’s broken 
head. The coarseness and the abruptness of his breach with the 
Vice-Provincial were tlie re.sult neither of pique nor of caprice; 
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time end again he made use of similar outburstfi of simulated 
fury to mask the persistent continuity of designs long previously 
conceived and put in train. And as regards Christianity, 
Hideyoshi seems tf) have for some time been minded to treat it 
exactly as tlie Buddhists, as Mori, as Satsuma had been treated — 
not to extirpate it, but to reduce it to the position of a serviceable 
political tool. For the ideal prince, Hideyoshi would have 
served Machiavelli as an infinitely Ixdter model than the latter 
found in Ce^vre Borgia: for with far greater intellectual power 
than the Borgia })ossessed, the Regent clearly grasped the fact 
that neither (‘thics nor religion could be eliminated from politics. 
At the same time, religion had to be jmt in its j^roper place and 
kept there, and its proper place was that of a political tool.^^ 
This consideration may help us to understand much. At 
this time the only one among his own Christian officers 
interfered with was Takayama, Don Justo Ucondono, cavalry 
commander. Hideyoshi saw clearly that with all liis great 
military and other abilities, Takayama stood hopelessly at the 
beck and call of the foreign priests. On two Be])arate occasions 
his course of action in im})ortant crises liad been dt^cided by a 
letter from Father Gnccchi. And when some Japanese after- 
wards declared the banishment of the missionaries to be an 
infringement of the freedom of belief and worship the nation 
had hitlierto enjoyed, the wrinkles of Hideyoshi ’s monkey- 
face mu‘<t have puckered into deeper creases as he recalled 
Takayama's action in his own fiefs of Takatsuki and of 
Akashi. So Takayama, being the hopeless tool of those the 
Regent wished to use as his own tools, and being one of 
the finest soldiers in the Empire, was a dangerous man, and 
as such he was stripped of his command and of his fief and 
banished. As for Konishi (Don Austin) and Kuroda (Simon 
Condera), although Christians, Hideyoshi felt he might yet 
trust them, and he had need of their services. Accordingly 
Kuroda was, as we have seen, installed in Buzen, no doubt 


18 *'Ciiinb«cundono, to jnstifV a conduct so ftwarre, explained to the people 
of his Court that he had acted so because the Law of the Christians was 
entirely contrary to the religion which had hitherto been practised in Japan; 
and that for lonj? he had intended to abolish it, but that he deferred doing 
so till he had become mister of Kyushu, where the Christians were most 
numerous, and where they might have been able to form a party agidnst him.” 
Crasset indeed cites this explanation; but he only does so to reject it by 
implication as unreal. 
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charged to keep watch over the pagan Mori in Yamagnchi, on the 
other side of the strait*?. Konishi in Southern Higo, and made 
Lieutenant-General of Kyushu, could attend to the Christian- 
hating Satsuinese, while he himself was t<» be kej)t under keen 
observation by his northern neighlxmr in Kumamoto, Katb 

Kiyomasa, one of the most bigote<l Ihiddhist sectaries of the 
time. 

Meanwhile the Vice-Provincial had hastily withdrawn all 
his religieiLv, with the exception of Gnecchi in Kyoto and one 
priest in Biingo, and assembled tliem in Hirado. All told, 
they amounted to one hundred and twenty. At the same 
time orders came from Hideyoshi that they were all to emlark 
on the large Portuguese ship then on the point of sarling 
from Hirado, and to be gone at once. In a general council, 
however, it was resolved not to obey these instructions, and 
only a few ]>riests needed for service in China departed. 

What made it possible for the religicux to act in this fashion 
was the practical sympathy of the Christian princes of 
Kyushu, — especially that of Konishi, of Arima, and of Omura, 

Into the territories of the two latter Hideyoshi had sent 

troops with orders to dismantle the principal fortresses, to 
raze the churches, to obliterate all signs of Christianity, and 
to seize the port of Nagasaki. Arima and Omura appealed 
in person to Hideyoshi at Hakata, and met with a very bad 
reception; but on returning to their domains they found that 
the Regent’s commissioners were by no means adamant when 
approached in a judicious manner. Under the genial influence 
of substantial bribes they developed a wonderful amount of 
“sweet reasonableness”; only one fortress and a few churches 
in Omura were demolished, while those in Arima and in 
Nagasaki were not touched. Nagasaki was not then appro- 
priated even. Besides Nagasaki and Mogi, from which the 
priests drew an annual revenue of 300 cruzados, they now 
also held Urakami, worth 500 cruzados per annum, which 
had been bestowed upon them by Arima shortly after his 
victory at Shimabara in 1584. However, when the commis- 
sioners proceeded to seize these estates, they were met by 
representations from Arima and Omura to the effect that the 
missionaries had merely held the usufruct of them; and that 
as the missionaries had been banished, Nagasaki, together 
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with Mojip and Urakami, naturally reverted to the feudal 
lord. The argument, supported as it was by a few trifling 
presents, was admitted to be unanswerable, and Nagasaki was 
left in the hands of Omura — that is U) say, of the Jesuits. 
Hmura and Arima now wrote the missionaries in Hirado, 
ofh'ring them an asylum in their domains, and Arima even 
went so far as to undertake to convert all his subjects who 
were still “idolaters,^’ “above all the inhabitants of Shima- 
bara, Kojiro, and Miye, which had for long been under the 
rule of the King of Satsuma.” Accordingly, as many as 
seventy rcUgicux passed into the Arima fief, where the Daimvo 
“erected two very commodious houses, one for them and one 
for the seminarists they have brought from Osaka.’’ Of the 
others twelve went to Omura, nine to Amakusa, two to Kumme 
in Chikugo, while four remained in Hirado and five were sent 
into Bungo. 

In this last province, once the chief base of the missionary 
propaganda in Japan, Christianity had now indeed fallen 
upon evil days. In the war with Satsuma in 1.586, the college 
and the novitiate had been burned to the ground, as well as 
most of the churches. Then the old Christian Daimyo, Qivan 
(Yoshishige), had died in May, 1587, and as his death had 
been shortly preceded by that of his second son, the Christian 
Sebastian, the foreign religion had lost most of its hold on 
the princely House of Bungo. It is true that the young 
Daimyo, Yoshimune “the Stammerer,’’ had accepted baptism 
under stress of adversity and at the instance of Kuroda in 1587; 
but he was no enthusiastic Christian, and, being a prince of 
infirm purpose, be was entirely under the influence of his 
mother—the Jezebel of the Jesuits— and of her brother “Cicata” 
(Tawara Tsugitada), who was, in fact, the real ruler of the 
fief, and who hated Christianity with a most intense hatred. 
The chief friend the missionaries now had in Bungo was 
a certain “Paul Shiga Conixus,” who had distinguished 
himself in the Satsuma war, and who is described as the 
mo.st powerful vassal in the principality. Shortly after the 
arrival of the refugee priests, Yoshimune, or rather “Cicata,” 


14 Either in the following year, or early in 1589. however, it was bestowed 
^ a MR of Riui^i’s; and before 1591 it was at last really appropriated by 
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endeavoured to compel the ChriBiianfl to take an oath of fidelity 
to Hideyoshi on a heathen altar; and when Shiga’s oppoeition 
proved too powerful, tlie mia‘<ionaries, with many honeyed 
apologies, were requested to w ithdraw from the fief. However, 
although some of them did so, eight remained in hiding on 
the lands of Shiga and of the ]>rince’fi youngest brother. About 
this time Yoshimiine had made two visits to Hideyoshi at 
Osaka. On the first of these he w'as severely snubl)ed, and 
among other tilings ‘'was called a fool for not having known 
how to treat Shiga pnqierly, wdio had rendered him such 
distinguished scTviee in the w’ar with SatsuniH.” On the second 
occasion he had gone uj> with Cicata and Shiga, and on the 
presentation of the latter to Hideyoshi, the lb‘gent called him 
“ the greatest man of w’ar in Bungo,” and invited him to 
dinner with him, entirely ignoring Cicata, much to the latter’s 
mortification. In revenge for this, on his return to Bungo, 
Shiga was ordered to render oln'dience to the Imperial Edict, 
which forbade the profession of Christianity in the Empire, 
and to dismiss all his Christian dependents. Shiga at once 
made answer that he knew jKTfoctly wtII how to account to 
the Regent for his conduct; that as for Yoshimune, he had 
no reason to complain of any shortcoming of his in the 
service he owed him ; that at all times in Japan there had 
been complete freedom to embrace whatever religion one pleased; 
that he had made choice of Christianity, and, though it were 
to cost him his life, he would not renounce it; and that 
henceforth Yoshimune might dispense with sending him any 
more such instructions.” It may be well to remark in passing 
that in no State in contemporary Europe could such an answer 
to a similar order have been returned with impunity. 

Some time before this Yoshimune had apostatized, and “he 
now began to persecute, and two of his Christian vassals (one 
with his wife, two children, and a servant) were beheaded 
for refusing to renounce their faith. However, Yoshimune 
did not go very far in this direction ; the councillors of 
the fief became apprehensive of a general rising of the 
Christian population, and persuaded him to let things rest. 


IB ‘‘Thns,” Bays Charlevoix, “ihe first martyrs friven to the Church by 
peraecution in Japan perished by the order of a Christian king.” In this 
ooanection it is interesting to examine the QUalogui Oocisonun in odium Fidni 
given at the end of Cardim's hhodcdw « Jappofuei$ FtarihuM, There it appears 
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Tliat he could aflord to leave his Christian subjects alone 
without any ^*at risk of rousing Hideyoslii’s wrath became 
pretty clear from a variety of circumstances. Arinia and 
Onuira, openly and unrcKcrvedly committed to the support of 
Christianity, had hecn twice to HideyoshiV Court, and had 
tliere met witli n^ceptions whose courtesy was in marked contrast 
to the scant ceremony Yosliimune himself had been welcomed 
with, in spit(; of all his servile compliance with the letter 
of the anti-C1iristian Edict. Furthermore, his own Christian 
vassal, Shi;jja, continued to enjoy a hi^h place in the good 
graces of the Uegont. So Vosliimiine came to the conclusion 
that h(‘ had afte.r all tiimined his sails but badly ; and by the 
middle of I.jOO we find him piteously and abjectly whining 
for readmission into the Christian fold, and inviting Jesuits 
to resume their work in his fief. 

Before this date Hideyoshi had seen fit to modify the 
stringency of his Edict somewhat, for a reason not given by 
Churlevoi.K, but ])laiuly enougli stated in the Annual Letters. 
The first hint of this is given in Froez^s letter of February 
24th, 158I1. In 1587 Montero, cajdain of the vessel ordered 
to take away all the missionaries in 1587, had sent one Lopez 
with presents to Hideyoshi, and to ask him to leave those 
“few” piiests he had been unable to find room for temporarily 
exempt from the scope of his Edict. Hideyoshi was enraged 
at the r< quest, —'■'aid that he was determined to have no 
Christianity preached in his dominions, that it would cost any 
one doing so his head, and ordered all the churches in Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Siikai to he demolished at once. (The houses and 
the college were spared, Imwever.) From this Froez began to 
believe that his expulsion of the mis.si()naries was to he attributed 
to no drunken whim, but to deliberate and deeply-pondered 
policy. In October, 1588, this same Ijoj>ez was once more 


there were five martyrs at Hirado in 1557, one in the island of Kamishimt 
(Amakuaa) in 1568, and two at Isahaya in Hiten in 1574. All these eight 
preceded these aix Bungo martyr* of 1589. These cases were followed by 
that of a woman in 1591, and there were no others until the crucifixion of 
the aix Philippine nrfjyuru/, three Japanese Jesuits, and seventeen converts on the 
Martyrs’ Motint at Namsaki on February 5lh, 1597. And for the death of these 
twenty-six only wju Hideyoshi resjwnsible. itesides these, ('ardim counts four 
Jesuit Fathers, said to have lieen poisoned at Hirado— a SpaniarxJ in liS90, 
a Fleming (died at Malacca 1592) in 1590, and a Venetian and a Fleming 
in 1693. Meanwhile, between 1549 and 1597 how many ha d suflered death 
for their religion in Europe? 
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sent ii]) to Hideyoslii, on this occasion by IVrt\m, the captain 
of the “great sliip from Macao/’ 

This time Lopez was received with the gn;atest affability 
and courtesy. On his saying, in re])ly to Hideyoshi’s question, 
that the missionaries had gone, the Regent evinced mucli 
satisfaction, and added that he would have la'cn glad to have 
l>cen always friendly toward.s them, “but inasmuch as they 
pn‘ached a Law so hostile to the Kamia and Iloiokcs of Japan, 
he had b(‘en constniiiK d to banish them. . . . The and 

the Jfotokrs, our gods, are none otluT than the Ltrds of Japan, 
who by their \ ietories and their exjdoits liave merited to Iw 
worshij»p(‘d as deities by the j>eople. Any Ijord of Ja})an may 
aspire to thi'^, provided he ends his life with .some illustrious 
deed that may tire the minds of his subjects to render him 
this tribute of honour and reverence. Now this Law preached 
})y the Fathers is entirely opjjosed to the Kaviis and the HotoJcea, 
and for tin' same reason it is dir(‘ctly opposed to the Lords 
and ^huiareh^^ of dapan; although it may be good for other 
]iarts, it is not good for Japan. Therefore 1 have ordered 
tlie Fathers away, as they were tending to the ruin and 
destruction of the Kamis and Holokes, — thus tending to tlie 
abasement of my memory and glory after death ; hence I 
cannot be the friend of those who are so opposed and hostile 
to myself.” Lopez thought it well to say nothing in reply 
to this; lint after answering a few questions, he ventured to 
remark that although the Portuguese had no right to question 
the dispositions made by Hideyoslii in his own n^alm, yet this 
departure of the Fathers was going to inconvenience them 
seriously, inasmuch as the King of Portugal did not wish 
them to sail to Japan or to continue their traffic there, unless 
they brought some priests with them from time to time. 
Thereupon Hideyoshi asked why the Portuguese who were 
merchants wished to have priests in their company, and on 
Lopez answering that the traders often had quarrels and 
dis.senflions, and that the priests were for reconciling them 
and re-establishing peace among them, the Regent said that 
if priests were necessary for the y>eace of the Portuguese, he 
was content they brought them, provided they returned in the 
vessel they came in. 

As Froez was sure that Hideyoshi, “che e diligentissimo 
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investigatore di tutto quello che passa/^ was quite aware of 
the presence of some one hundred old reUgiem in Japan, he 
began to believe that the Regent had some purpose in talking 
in such a strain. The purpose in question was the conserva- 
tion of the Portuguese trade, but it is not till 1593 that the 
missionaries say so plainly and distinctly. However, ^ the 
reason what it might, the missionaries in Ariina, Omura, 
Nagasaki, and Amakusa now found themselves but little 
interfered with, and profited by their enforced concentration 
within these circumscribed limits to consolidate their position 
there thoroughly. In 1589 there were as many as 23,000 
baptisms in Kyushu, Konishi, now Lord of Southern Higo 
(200,000 liohi), held a commission as Lieutenant-General, which 
gave him great authority over all the small maritime fiefs of 
Western KyflshQ ; and, thanks to him, the priests remained 
unmolested in Hirado, while he also found admission for them 
into the Gotos. Nor was this all he did for Christianity at 
this time. In 1587 the liord of Isahaya, a cousin of Arima’s, 
had k'en dispossessed of his fief, which was given to a son of 
Riiizdji. As soon as Hideyoshi had returned to Kyoto, Arima^s 
cousin appealed to him for aid to recover his estates, and Arima 
promised to help him with troops on condition that he accepted 
baptism together with all his subjects. Before moving in 
the matter Arima had consulted Konishi, and on the expulsion 
of young Riiizuji from Isahaya, Konishi succeeded in making 
Hideyoshi believe that Riuzuji had deserved to be expelled. 
Two years later he contrived to extricate the Christianity 
of Amakusa from a serious danger. In 1590 the bigoted 
princelet, on being summoned to Court by Hideyoshi, refused 
to go, and Kato Kiyomasa was at once sent to chastise him. 
Konishi got himself associated in the commission, however, 
and on Katd's losing many of his best tR)Oj>s in the siege 
of Hiondo,*® and therefore withdrawing, he found himself 
sole commander, and soon induced the princelet to yield 
promising to make his peace for him with Hideyoshi. “ What 
is certivin is that this storm parsed, and that the island of 
Amakusa, thanks to the g<HHi care of the Grand Admiral 


1« ThU wege WM a desperate tflair. “In it three hundred women mwie 
tliemaelve* especUlly admiiw, »nd for hmg rendered the victory doui»tfnl. At 
iast they were all tilled except two, and these were dangerously wntinded.” 
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(Koiiislii), was one of the parts of Kyushu where religion for 
long was nu»st nourishing.’* 

All this was indeed inoht fortunate for the niissionaries, 
but it was jKTlmps still more fortunate for them that Hideyoshi’s 
attention was meanwhile wliolly absorlnid elsewhere and in a 
weightier matter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REDUCTION OF THE KWANTO AND FX)ItEI(iN KEUATIONS ( 1590 - 159 , 1 ). 

^ITH KyfislHi reduced and Ids power firiuJy esUblislied at 
Kyoto, Hideyoslii now tieemed the time ri})e for extending 
his Hupremaey to all the lands within the seas of Dai Nihon. 
Of the sixty-Hix provinces of the Emjdre, eleven still remained 
to l>c dealt with. These were Idzu, the eight ]>rovinees of 
the Kwanto, and the vast stretche.s of Miitsu and Dewa in the 
extreme nortln In the latter di stricts there were some fifteen 
or sixteen feudatories, none of them of any very prc]>onderant 
|K)wer, unless, perliaps, young Date Masaniune (22), who was 
rajudly extending his Ixmndaries at the exjKmse of his neigh- 
Innirs. To deal with any or all of these in a summary fashion 
would he no very difficult ttisk.- But the Kwanto was a very 
different matter. In it were some half-score of inde})endent 
chiefs, hut one of these occupied such a j)rep(*nderant position 
that the other niiu* existed more or ](!hh by his sufferance. In 
the intnKluctory chapter brief allusion was made to the sudden 
rise of the House of the later Hojo of Odawara. Now, under 
Hojo UJimasa, its fourth hwul, it lield Idzu, Sagami, Musashi, 
Kodzuke, and the greater part of Shimosa, while it ba(h‘ fair 
to swallow up Kadzusa and Awa. Its strategic position was 
an exceedingly strong one, for from tlie west of Idzu and the 
}lakone hills its western frontiers were ringed round with a 
njountain ramj)art wliich made an invasion a really formidable 
affair to those who should undertcike it. The main approaches 
were then, as now, by the Nakasendo and the Tokaidb,— only 
the Tokaido at that date nin round the north of the Hakone 
Lake instead of to the south of it as at present,— and the 
provisioning of any large assailing force, unless supported by 
a fleet, would have bvn a matter of great difficulty. The 
Tokaidb, on the western Hakono slo|»e, was dominated by the 
keep of \amanaka; the delnjiichure of the Nakasendo was 
also protecteil by a chain of strongly-built fortified posts; 
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while the peninsula of Idzii was exceedingly well provide<l 
with places of arms. Due regard Injiug had to tlie compactness 
and the extent of tlie Hojo possessions, their gwgrapliical 
position and their difficulty of access, and tlie absence of any 
such local co-i)j)eration as Hidoyoshi had received from Otomo, 
Riuzoji, and others in his conquest of Kyushu, any camjmign 
against Odawara would l)e likely to prove fully as serious an 
undertaking as that against Shimadzu in 1587 had Inrii. 

Perhaps it was this eonsidiration tluit induced tlie Regent 
to endeavour to attain his (md by peaceable means at first. 
At all events, when, in 1589, Ihqo rjimasa vonehsafed no 
answer to llideyoshi’s first invitation to repair to Kyoto to 
]>ay homage to the Em]>er<tr, Hidevoshi at first contented 
himself with merely repeating the sumimms. Ujimasa now 
replied that he would appear at Kyoto if Knmata, of wliich 
he had l)een stripj)ed by Samnla Masayuki, were restored 
to him, and Hidevoshi at once ordere<l Sainula to restore Unit 
fortress. However, on the Regent now again urging llojd 
repair to Kyoto, tlie otli(‘r rnadi^ answen* that Hideyoshi “ was 
merely trying to master tlie Kwantd by diplomacy, but that 
it would Ik; more to the ]mrpose for him to try l>ow8 and 
arrows.’^ Of C(»iir.se this was a declaration of war. With the 
Emperor’s sanction Hideyoshi called upon the levies of forty-five 
provinces, and, ordering Canada to break in by tin; Nakasendo 
and lyeyasu to advance at once by the Tokaido, he himself 
left Kyoto at the head of 170,000 men on A])ril 5th, 1590. 
The whole punitive force is said to have amounted U) 250,000 
men. On May Ist the Regent arrived at Numadzu, and two 
days later his brother Hidenaga assaulted and carried Yamada 
after severe fighting and lieavy loss, wliile alnait the same 
time Oda Nobuo succeeded in seizing the outer encrinte of 
Nirayama in Idzn, held by Ujinori (Hojo IJjimasa’s la-other), 
Imt was beaten out of it a few days later on. After th(‘ fall 
of Vamnnaka, lyeyasu swept round Lake Hakone, and, 8tr)n]jing 
three castles on his way, advanced to Sakawa, three miles to 
the east of Odawara. Meanwliile, in a council of war Ho)6 
Ujimasa had }>roposed to stake everything on a decisive battle 
in the oi>en, but in this he was op|K).sed by Matsuda, his 
lieutenant (in whom he placed the utmost trust), who advocated 
a repetition of the tactics of Ujiyasu, who had foiletl Uyesugi 
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Keuflhin before Odawara in 1560 merely by sitting still. Now 
this Matsuda, bribed by the offer of Idzu and Sagami, had 
sold himself to Hideyoshi some time before. Early in May 
Hideyoshi arrived before Odawara, and, having been secretly 
informed by Matsuda that the Ishigaki hill to the north-west 
of the castle commanded a full view of it, he seized upon it, 
and, setting tens of thousands of men to work, he reared a 
castle there in a single night. The outside was pasted over 
with white paper, but from Odawara liold it looked just like 
the ordinary white ]>lastered walls of a fortress. A few days 
after this Hideyoslii took lyeyasu to the summit of the keep 
on Ishigaki hill and remarked to him, “ I shall soon reduce 
all these provinces, and then I will give them to you.” 
lyeyasu thanked him, saying, ‘‘ That were great luck indeed 1 ” 
Hideyoshi then whispered in lyeyasu’s ear, “ Wilt thou live in 
Odawara, as the men of Hojo have done?” To this lyeyasu 
answered, “ Yes, my lord.” “That will not do,” said Hideyoshi ; 
“ I have seen a map, and know that there is a place called 
Yedo about 21 ri distant from here to the east. It is girdled 
by rivers and the sea, and it is a fine position ; and that is 
the place where 1 would that thou shouldst live.” lyeyasu 
replied that he would respectfully obey his lordship’s instruc- 
tions. Such is the common tale of how it was that Yedo became 
the Tokugawa metropolis, 

Odawara Castle was now closely invested on all sides, but 
the besieged sustained the siege witli resolution and endurance. 
Finding it impossible storm the stronghold, Hideyo.shi ordered 
the siege w be converted into a blockade. “In consequence 
the leaguers now attempted no assault, but passed the time 
in giving feasts. Dancing-girls, musicians, and actors were 
brought into the various camps, and merry-making was the 
order of the day. It was indeed more like a gigantic picnic 
party than a great host intent upon slaughter. More than a 
hundred days passed in this fashion without a single encounter.” 

In the meantime, however, Hideyoshi had not been idle. 
On Hojo’s eivstern Hank, the Daimyo Yuki, in Shimbsa, 
smarting under the supremacy of his too-powerful neighbour, 
had sent a messenger to the Kwanbaku (Hideyoshi), asking 
for one of his relations in adtiption, and Hideyoshi at once 
went to visit him. He was accompanied by lyeyasu’s second 
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8(»n, whom he himself Imil adopted in 1585; and HideyaflU 
was now in turn adopted by Yuki. In September, 1590, Yuki 
retired from tlie headship of his elan, and Hideyasu then 
found himself chief of a fief of 101,000 koku. Hideyoshi had 
also meanwhile summoned the barons of Mutsu and Dewa to 
repair to his camp to do liim homage. Date Masamune esjxscially 
being addressed in no over-courtcoiis tone. After a council 
with his lieutenants Date thought it best to yield, and on his 
apj)earance in tlie camp UYore Odawara, he was soundly rated 
and ordered to s\irrender all his late con(|uests to the Kwanbakii. 
d’hese, however, were immediately restored to him, and Date 
was received into grace. 

Although there was little blood lH‘ing sj»ilt ladbre Odawara 
itself, the campaign was beitig vigorously ])ro8ecuted elsewhere. 
The Nakasendo army corps iinder Sanada Masayuki, co-operating 
with Uyesugi of lYhigo and Mayeda of Kaga, had stormed 
various castles in Kodzuke and Musashi, while Asano and 
Kimura had been sent to deal with Awa, Kadzusa, and Shimbsa. 
Within a month sixty castles had fallen, and besides Odawara, 
only Nirayama in Idzu, held by HojiVs brother, Ujinori, still 
continued to defy the assAilants. 

Yet after three months Odawara showed no signs of distress, 
and Hideyoshi was beginning to feel anxious — so mucli so that 
he offered to confirm Ujimasa in possession of the ju'ovinces 
of Idzu and Sagami if he would surrender. To this offer 
Ujimasa vmichsafed no reply. It will l>e remcmlaTcd that 
these were the very provinces promised to Matsuda the traitor, 
and it thus l)ecome8 questionable whether Hideyoshi really 
made the offer in good faith. As for Matsuda, he had mean- 
while concerted wich Hori, one of Hideyoshi's captains, to 
admit his troops into the castle, and the treachery only 
miscarried through Matsuda’s endeavour to make liis own sons 
j>artie8 to it. One of these, Matsuda Fusahani, was Ujiinasa’s 
favourite page, and on his trying to dissuade his father from 
jvroceeding any further in the dirty business, he was put in 
ward to keep him ipiiet. However, be contrived to get 
conveyed out of tlie house in a case of armour, and, first 
stipulating for his father’s life, a])prised Ujiinasii of what was 
toward. Matsuda, liowever, met with the fate he deserved. 
Ou the miscarriage of the jdot, Hideyoshi again renewed his 
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offer, and rejHiated it several times. Ujifiwa, Ujimasa'a second 
son, whose wife and children had Iwen captured and held 
prisoners at Iwatsuki, now urged his father to yield, while it 
was known that some of Ujimasa’s captains were inclined to 
divert. Suspicion and mistrust had become rife among the 
besieged, and so at last in August Ujimasa sent his eldest son 
Ujinao to deliver the castle to lyeyasu, while at the same time 
Ujinori evacuated Nirayama and joined his brother in captivity 
at Odawara. Ujimasa and his }>arty were biken to a jdiysician's 
house, and here they were waited u]K>n by messengers from 
Hideyoshi with an order to — commit suicide ! 

The messengers were too ashamed to state the j)urport of 
their visit, but Ujimasii, inferring it from their demeanour, 
asked for a few minutes’ leave, and he and his brother Ujiteru 
first took a l)ath and then calmly disembowelled themselves. 
Ujinori was on the point of following their exam[)le, but was 
arrested in the attempt by the officials. As h)r the sons, Ujinao, 
Ujifusa, and the others, Hideyo^'lii allowed tliem to withdraw 
to the monastery of Koya-san with a revenue of 10,000 koku 
for their support, and here Ujinao died in the following year 
at the age of twenty-one. The gallant Ujinori had won 
Hideyoshi’s respect, and a few years later he was made lord 
of Siyama in Kawachi with an assessment of 10,000 koku. 

The contrast Indween the measure meted out to Hbjb of 
Odawara in 1.590 and the treatment accorded to Shimadzu of 
^atsurna in 1.587 is certainly remarkable. But then Shimadzu 
was a necessity in his jH)sitioii ; and his provinces in the extreme 
south of the Empire, so far from lacing wanted, could not be 
kept in order by anyone else. Hbj(5, so far from being a 
necessity, would continue to be a serious disturbing element; 
and, besides, Hideyoshi had very great need for his fief. In 
Mikawa and the adjoining provinces lyeyasu was too powerful 
and bw near for the Regent’s mental comfort; and it was 
only by some such advantageous e.xchange as that of the 
Kwanto just proffered him that lyeyasu could Ixi induced to 
remove. And Hideyoshi doubtless fancied that, though beaten 
for the time being, Hojo Ujinnisa, while the breath of life 
was in him, would never rest till he had done his best to upset 
tho contemplated re-arrangement and settlement of the feudal 
map of Eastern Japan. At all events, be the reasons what 
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they may, tliis in one of tlie very l’e>v instiince« iu which 
Hideyoshi had nxiourse to the very banal device of externiiiia- 
tioii 80 much affected )»y Nobunaga. Mikawa and the other 
provinces evacuated by lyeyasu, after being offered to and 
refused by Oda Noluo (who was sent into teraj)orary exile at 
Akita for his refusal), were portioned out among eight of 
Hideyoshi’s followers, while in Kai, Owari, and Nc^rthern Ise 
there were also great changes made at this time. At this 
date also, (iamo Ujisatc*, with 800, (X)0 kohi, was jdanted in 
Aidzu, marching with the domains of Date, of Uyesugi, and (ff 
lyeyasu.^ The overthrow of llojo had brought with it the 
surrender (d’ the whole of Northern Japan to llideyoshi. Before 
Odawara liad fallen, Nainbu, Akita, Sana, Tsugaru, and other 
Daiinyb of Mutsu and Dewa had given in their allegiance 
to the Kwanbaku, and the others now hastened to make 
their ]>eaee with him. Furthermore, alwuit the middle of 
tluf Ashikaga peri(Kl, Mat‘=uma}e Nolailiiro had settled at the 
j)lace which now bears his name ; and he and liis descendantH 
had l>rought the Ainu of that locality into subjection. The 
Kegeiit now recognised that c<>n(juest, and eonfirmed Yoshihiro, 
the great-grandson of Nobuhir(>, in the lordship oi‘ Yezd. 

}lid( 0 '(»shi was now undisputed master of the empire from 
Tanegashima in the south on to snowy Yf/.o in the north ; tlie 


1 This Clamo I'jisato was one of the finest soldiers of the time. His father 
had left Sasaki to join Nobutmga, and in the struggle between Shibata and 
llideyoshi young Ganib liad taken part with the latter, and h:id then done 
him brilliant bervi('e, as he afterwards did in the Satsnma campaign and on 
other occasions. “He w;tt a military genius. After a ceilain bailie in which 
he played a leading part, Ishida Mitsiin.ari, who witnessed his operaiions, 
brought llideyoshi the following report: — ‘From wh.al I saw of the way he 
conducted the crirapaign, 1 judge him to be an extraordinary man. For 
seven days continuously I saw his trot)ps marching before my eyes, and in 
that vast host there was not one single breach of discipline. If he reniaiiia 
steadfast to yonr Highness’s cause, he will be the l>e8t general in your service, 
lie is indeed a man to be cUisely watched.’ At this time, when he wtis 
made lord of Aidzu, he retired from the presence of llideyoshi to an adioining 
room, and as he there sat against a pillar his eyes were seen to 611 with tears. 
Seeing this, a near attendant of the Kwanbaku approached him and said, 
‘ You are (piite right to feel so grateful for the favour you have received.' 
In reply, Gamd whisiajred, ‘No! it is not sol Were I placetl near the c-ajutal 
even in a small 6ef 1 might some day do something of worth. But now 
that I am sent aw'ay to remote Aidzu, my hop^ are dashed, and so my tears 
arise in spite of myself.’ Some time alter llideyoshi began to fear Gaind, 
and it is said that in the spring of 159*>, while in the camp at Nagr^a in 
Hizcn, poison was administered to him by Ishida Mitsnnari at the instigatiim 
of the Taikd. Gamd died at Kyoto on March 17th, 1595.” He was an 
intimate friend of Jnsto Ucondono, and through liim he was baptized by Father 
Gneochi, as was also his chief councillor later on, in 1595. He was very friendly 
lowanls the Jesuits, in whose letters he api>ears at> '‘Fiudaduao” (llida-no’kamij, 
and they lamented his death greatly. 
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work of mere territorial centralisation was complete. It liad 
been generally expected that he would fail in his attempt 
to reduce Ilojo ; 2 lienee Hideyoshi’s return to the West was 
nil the more of a triumphal jirogress. Accordingly, when 
he took up his quarters in Osaka he was not unnaturally in 
a very g(Kxl humour, — “ il etoit (rune affahilite done ceux 
qui connoissoient son humour atrabilaire, etoient extremement 
supris.” 

This frame of mind was ju-omising for the ])ro8pect8 of a 
favourable r(‘C(q)tioii of the embassy from tlie Viceroy of the 
Indies wliieb liud just then arrived in Jaj)an. During the 
travels of tin* Japanese ambas'^adors to, in, and from Eiiroj^e, 
Valegnani bad remained in Goa ; and in^re, in 1587, he had 
iHJceived a letter from the Vice-Provincial Coelho, informing 
him ot the favours llideyoshi was then heaping ui)on the 
missionarii's, and suggt^sting the disj)atch of an envoy by 
the Viceroy of the Indies to thank the Regent for all these 
lavoiirs, and to ivqiiest a continuance of them. De Menesez, 
tlie Viceroy, heartily apj»roved of this i>ro)eet, and nominated 
Valegnani himself for the otHce. ]\l(^an\vhile, in May, 1587, 
the four Japanese ambassadors on their way back from Europe 
arrived at Goa ; and S(une months later came intelligence of 
Hideyoshi’s sudden and startling change of front tow'ards 
Christianity. It was then deemed expedient to associate the 
four Japanese yiniths in the projected mission. On arriving 
at Macao, in tlic summer of 1588, Valegnani proceeded cautiously, 
and at tirst wrote to the Christian princes of Kyushu for 
their advice. Their counsel was that the matter should be 
entrusteil to a. certain pagan lord, who w^as at once an intimate 
friend of Konishi and very influential at Hideyoshi’s Court. 


^ ^ Jesuit (reneral, Father della Malta 

rwranno cinque iiaeju, che il Tiranno si parti cou grand’ essercito per 
KuggettarNi un Signore orientale, che non voleva venire a presentarsi 4 lui in 
capo dell’ anno col solito tribnto, ne riconcwcerlo per superiore. Costui dicono 
che hi aperte^ le porte di alcune forirezze al nemico e lasciatolo entrare, 
rilerai^osi egli in uiia, che d di circuito dodici niiglia, dove haveva fatta 
ppwisione in particolare per Thabitatione della gente, che era in molto numero 
di dne mila case, con vettuaglie per dne anni ; e dicono che il pensier suo 4 
di stmccar questn Tiranno, al qual^ cominciano ght a inancar le provisioni, 
e oosi conminiar^ll le for*e con raira di succedergli nell’ Imperio del (riapone. 
E opinione poi, che questo Signore non possa etwer superato, e che eosi 
Quatmeundono Hideyoshi] d muoia li, d se ne torn! (che 6 pin pomibie) 
asmi humiiiato il che fara buona oonginntura per I’Atnbascieria del P. 
Viflitatore.” In explanation of the last remark, it ought to be olrterv^ that 
the Vi8ilor*Qeneral, Vale^ani, had come into Nagasaki foar days before 
as nmbassndnr from the Yu'croy of the Indies lo Hideyoshi. 
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This was Asano, the Minister of Justice, who was then in 
Kyushu in connection with tiie new land-survey of the empire 
and witli the settlement of the nfiairs of some of the fiefs. 
Asano willingly enough undertook the commission ; and on 
his showing Valegnnni’s letter to Hideyoshi, the latter at 
once said that the envoy of the Viceroy of the Indies would 
be welcome. Valegnani, on learning this, set sail with his 
companions, and on reaching Nagasaki on July ‘ilst, 1500, 
he immediately wrote to the Regent notifying him of his arrival. 
Hideyoshi, on receiving the letter, charged Asano and Kuroda 
w'ith the conduct of the embassy to Kyoto, and ordered them 
to see that it should w'ant for nothing on the route. However, 
just at this time Valegnani was taken ill and was unable to 
leave Nagasaki for some months, and the delay thus occasioned 
gave some of his courtiers an oj>portunity of suggesting to 
Hideyoshi that the mission was not genuine, but merely a 
trick of the foreign priest’. Asano had sent a courier to say 
that a vessel would he sent to fetch the envoys ; but no vessel 
appeared, and Asano hirnst lf was dismissed to his fief in Kai, 
while Hideyoshi began to speak contemi>tuoiisly of the embassy. 
It was Kuroda and Konishi vlio sent this news to Valegnani, 
and they at the same time urged him to start at once, taking 
as few religieux and as many Portuguese with him as possible, 
and to make a strong eifort to eclipse the Korean ambassadors, 
then in Japan with a suite of three hundred i>€rFon8. Ac- 
cordingly, at the end of November Valegnani set out with 
Gnccchi and Mesquita and two other priests, some young 
Japanese Jesuits, the four returned Japanese ambassadors with 
their attendants, and twenty-six or twenty-seven Portuguese 
from Nagasaki and the neighl)ouring ports, “ who might have 
l)een ttiken for gre^ lords.” At Murotsu in Harima it was 
learned that Hideyoslii had just lost his infant son and his 
half-brother, Hidenaga ; and in consequence of this news the 
envoys remained there for some two months, Gnecchi l>eing 
sent on to act as intelligence agent in Kyoto. As might 
have been expected, the four * young Japanese just returned 

3 As ha» been wid, all were admitted into the “Company of Jesus” in 
1592. Chiji-iwB soon left it, horn ever. Ito died in 1612 at the age of 46, 
mmI Nakaura suflered martyrdtra at Nagasaki on October ISth, 16K3. When 
llara died is not known. He was noted as a translator of Portuguese works 
into J^Mtnese. 
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from Europe after eight years^ wandering found themselves 
a centre of universal attraction. Tliey had brought ma})s 
and globes and scientific and musical instruments with them, 
and they had much to say about the majesty of the Sovereign 
Pontiff of the Christians, alxmt the power of the monarchs of 
Europe, and al>out the august manner in which divine service 
was celebrated at Home and in all the great churches.’^ Mori 
of Nagato, we are bdd, could not leave them, while young 
Kuroda was, if possible, still in(»re attached to their company. 
Among tlie great crowd of notabilities that thronged to greet 
them from all sides “conversions’^ again became numerous. Ito, 
one of the ambassadors, had been tlie representative of Otomo 
Yoshishige of Bungo; and it was now that Yoshishige’s son, 
Yoshimiinc of Bungo and Ito’s eousin, cut such a sorry figure. 
He had sent Shiga to make his peace fur him, first with 
Gomez, and then with Valegnani, and now on his way to 
Kyoto he appeared at Murotsu “ more in the character of a 
penitent than uf a prince.” After copious tears and piteous 
prayers, he at last succeeded in engaging Ito in his l)ehalf ; 
and after Valegnani had made him pledge his ]»rincely word 
that he would make full re]>aration for all tlie evil he had 
done, he was once more admitted to the fold. “ The ceremony 
of reconciliation was conducted in a manner which gave the 
infidels a great idea of the Christian religion.” With all 
this, however, Valegnani’s mind was by no means free from 
anxiety. News had come from Kyoto that llideyoshi Imd 
again lH*en expressing himself in terms not very com])limentary 
to the mission. Kuroda had ventured to speak to him about 
it, and bad met with a rude rebuff. Nothing dismayed by 
this, however, Kuroda engaged the good offices of Masuda, the 
Minister of Works, to smooth the way ; and although Masuda 
also met with a repulse at first, he ultimately succeeded in 
getting Hidej-oshi to consent to receive the ^nvoy. “If Father 
Valegnani wishes to do me reverence,” at last said the Regent, 
“ I will receive him ; but if he comes as ambassador to ask 
me on l)ehalf of the Viceroy of the Indies to revoke the Edict 
of banishment .1 have issued against his confrh'es, I wish 
neither to see him nor to speak to him ; above all, let him 
bethink himself well not to say anything to me in favour 
of his diabolical religion.” Masuda and Kuroda were then 
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commissioned to make all due arrangements for the reception 
of the mission, and towards the end of Fehruary, ir)91, it left 
Miirotsu for Kyoto. 

In Froez’s “Annual Letter (Froez, though, was not with 
Valegnani, Ijopez and Mesquita Ixong his atUuidants) we have 
a full account of the magnificence of the ernlwissy, of its 
presents (among which was an Arab jennet) and of its rm‘j)tion 
hy Hideyoslii in Kyoto on March 3rd, 1.591. After the formal 
audience was over, and Valegnani and i»is companions were 
at dinner with Hideyoshi’s nej>hew and eight great lords, the 
Kegent strolled in ea dhhahillc and talked and acted in the 
most frank and free and simple and unconstrained manner — 
a usual practice of his, by the way, as Japanese authorities 
show. A great deal of liis best work was done in tliis very 
unconventional guise, and that evening he etfected a note- 
worthy stroke by the device. Among the presents offered by the 
embassy was a clock, and Hideyoshi sent for Rodriguez, a 
young Jesuit (priest in l.'iOG) whom Valegnani sometimes used 
as interpreter,** iind ask<*d him to rIkuv him how to mount it. 
The Regent kept him with him far on into the night, bilking 
with him about all manner of things, and in the course of 
his remarks he said he was going to start for the province 
of Owari next morning, and that meanwhile, till the letter 
to the Viceroy of the Indies was ready, Valegnani was free 
to go anywhere in Ja]>an, “ but caution him to act so that 
the rehyinix who accompany him comport themselves wdth 
much discretion, and not compel me, by an ill-considered ze^il, 
to make a bold stroke which would have consequences.'^ The 
hint was not lost u[)on the Visitor-General. Although no 
objection was raised against his open celebration of the Mass 
(a thing unknown in Japan, except in out-of-the-way places 
in Kyushu, since 1587), yet when he returned to Kyushu he 
thought it well to put a restraint u|K)n the very injudicious 
zeal of the converts there. He had delayed handing over 
the ]>reMent8 from the Pope to the Christian j^rinces who had 
sent the envoys to his Holiness, and now he insisted on their 
delivery l)eing made without any elaborate celebration, while 
the college and novitiate in Arima were removed to lonely 

4 Fathers nnd Ijoyex had in thii capacity at the formal 

reception of the enihawy. 
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8mtH ill Aniakiifla at tlie Fame time tliat the seminan’ was 
tranKferred to a site in an impenetrahle fore fit near Hachiro. 
So prudent were the measures taken by Valegnani that at 
his departure with Hideyofihi^s reply to the Viceroy of the 
Indies, in spite of the jiroscription of the priests by the newly- 
established central ‘government, there were no fewer than one 
hundred and forty Jesuits in twenty-three houses left l)ehind 
in Japan. And from the judicioufl manner in which the 
latter comjiorted themselves, they were alile to carry on a 
])ropn‘}^anda — allieit now an underground ont^ — attended with 
most remarkable results. The jirotection of the Christian 
Daimyds stood the priefits in gjood fitead, and even the number 
of thcfic ke]kt on increasin" ; Yosliitoshi, Daimyo of 
Tsushima and Konisbi’s son-in-law, had been fiecretly baptized 
by the Visitor-General at Kyoto in 1591, and one of the 
last thinojfi Valegnani had done before his de])arture was to 
administer baptism to the Prince (»f Hifign. In K}r)to itself 
even Christianity was making substantial progress. There 
old Kimida, himself a favourite of HidtToshi’s, had engaged 
the sympathies of the Governor of Kyoto in favour of the 
proscrilxKl priests. This Governor, called “ Guenifoin by the 
Jesuits, seems to have been Hdin Mayeda Geni, who stood 
high in his master’s good graces. In 1594 these two induced 
Hideyoshi to consent to Gnecchi’s remaining in the capital, 
while at the same time we are told the Governor winked at 
the presence of many other missionaries in the city. Yet, 
withal, we cannot but be at least mildly surprised to Ik; assured 
that in 1596, when Martinez, Bishop of Japan (an-ived August 
8th, 1596), in his quality of ambassador from the Viceroy 
of the Indies, had an audience with Hideyoshi (now become 
Taiko), the Christianity of Kyoto was the most flourishing in 
all Japan. 

Before Valegnani’s departure in October, 1592, there had 
l)een a good deal of plotting and counter-plotting on the part 
of the Jesuits and of their enemies. After his arrival in 
1590 the Visitor-General had not availed himself of the good 
offices of the two Governors of Nagasaki to intnaluce his 
mission at Court, and they liad taken great umbrage in 
consequence. Accordingly, on their visit to Kyoto at the next 
Jajwnese New Year (Febniary, 1592) they informed Hideyoshi 
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that Kyilshu was full of inisflionaries who continued to diBcharge 
their functions in defiance of his edicts, and endeavoured to 
make him believe that the late embassy was entirely fictitious 
and a mere device of the jiriests to regain his favour. It 
would seem that Maauda, the Minister of Works, had meanwhile 
quarrelled with Kuroda, for Masuda, as well as “ Jaeuin Tocun,” 
now lent himself to serve the jmr]K)ses of the slightwl Governors. 
Kuroda, however, had recourse to Mayeda Geni, Minister of 
Worsliip and Governor of one of the iwo stations of Kyoto, 
who seems to have Wow on no very g«H>d terms wdth Masuda, 
and Mayeda (Guenifoin) proved sutficiently astute not only 
to efiVet the iinHcarriuge of the intrigu<‘, but even to obtain 
permission for a cerUiin number of priests to remain 0 })enly 
in Jupaii I He got Itodriguez, whom Hidevoshi had just taken 
into his service as interpreter, to suggest to the Regent that 
if he had any doubts about the genuineness of the mission, 
he might detain Valegnani’s suite as hostages at Nagasaki 
until he Ihonaighly sift(Ml the matter; and on Hidevoshi asking 
Mayeda’s opinion of the proposal, the latter at once replied 
that the more he detained (»f the rvlUjieux who had come with 
the ambassador the better, and Hidevoshi act/cd Uf>on his 
advice. Now Valegnani had brought with him a strong 
reinforcement of missionaries for w'ork in Japan ; and so all 
these could now appear in Nagasaki without any disguise 
whatsoever ! At the same time Mayeda induced the Regent 
to modify the terms of his disjjatch to the Viceroy of the 
Indies, and to excise from it an invective against the mis- 
sionaries similar to that which had accompanied his Edict 
of 1587. 

Shortly after this the Korean war began, and Hideyoshi 
went down to Nagoya in Hizen and established his headquarters 
there in 8epteml)er, 1592. The presence of the Taiko 
(Hideyoshi) occasioned the missionaries great alarm ; all the 
more so, since almost all the Christian princes were in Korea 
or in the fleet, and since this monarch, surrounded by idolaters, 
and at the head of nearly the whole of Japan in arms, could 
in a moment exterminate Christianity in this part of the 
empire, where it had ahvays been most flourishing.” Valegnani 
accordingly now withdrew all the priests from Hirado and 
Omura to Nagasaki, where in the terms of Mayeda^s arrangement 
s 
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he could claim immunity for them as members of his suite. 
At the same time, acting on the advice of the Chiistian lords 
at Nagoya, he sent De Melo, captain of the vessel he was to 
leave in, together with Rodriguez, to visit Hideyoshi to explain 
why he had not gone, the Portuguese having been unable to 
effect their sales promptly on account of the war. The 
messengers were well received ; and when Rodriguez assured 
Hideyoshi that Valegnani was charmed with his presents for 
the Viceroy, the Taiko said : “ I am delighted to hear that 
the j)rc8ent8 are to his liking. Tell him to make his arrange- 
ments at his leisure ; and as for yourself, I allow you to make 
Kyoto your ordinary place of residence.” And yet within a 
month of this the magnificent church in Nagasaki had l)een 
razed to the ground ! 

As for Nagasaki, its history at this time is somewhat 
difficult to elucidate. We know, however, that before this 
(late it had been appropriated by Hideyoshi. In 1587 we 
have seen that a bril)e induced the commissioners charged 
with its appropriation and the demcdition of the churches in 
it to leave the town in the hands of the Prince of Omura. 
When it was actually made an Iin{)erial town does not aj>pear 
very clearly. We know, however, that the twenty-six or twenty- 
seven Portuguese merchants in Valegnani's suite took the 
opportunity, when Hideyoshi strolled in among them after 
dinner on March 3rd, 1.591, of asking him “ for justice against 
the Receiver of his Majej?ty's dues in the port of Nagasaki 
who had l)een guilty of malpractices ; that he promised it 
readily, and that the Receiver was cashiered.” As the embassy 
had left Nagasaki in Noveralwr, 1590, we may conclude that 
Nagasaki must have been appropriated by the central 
authorities in 1589 or early in 1590. In 1592 its two Governors 
interfered with a Portuguese merchantman that entered, and 
tried to j>OR8e8s themselves of all the gold on board of her; 
and on the matter l)eing reported to Hideyoshi they were 
removed. For a year after this Nagasaki was without a 
Governor ; and when one was ap|X)inted, he was appointed for 
the 8j>ecial jairpose of dealing drastically with the Christians 
there. And this visitation was brought upon the Christians 
by nothing but jealousy and intrigue among themselves, 
European Christians, too, being mainly to blame. 
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In the following chapter a somewhat detailed account of the 
Phili}>pine imbroglio will Ikj found. Here it will suffice to say 
that two envoys from Manila waited upon Hideyoshi at Nagoya 
shortly after his arrival there, and that they and their Japanese 
friends filled his mind with suspicions of the Jesuits and of the 
Portuguese. They said they Ixdieved it to 1 h‘ their duty to 
inform him that the Portuguese were the masters of Nagasaki, 
that they alone profited by the foreign trade, that they acted 
in the most arbitrary manner there, and that in defiance of his 
Edicts they ])rot<‘cted the Jesuits, who had all remained in Japan. 
They added that it was the Jesuits who persuaded the Portuguese 
to refuse the Spaniards lilxTty to trade with the Ja}>an(‘8e, a 
thing which deprived his ^lajcsty <»f very great advantages. 
As trade was what Hideyoshi was extremely anxious for, this 
last revelation or accusation at once roused his wrath. 
“What!” he burst out in a tone which made all present 
tremble, “ these strangers whom T have put to the ban wish to 
act as masters in my States! 1 will soon stop them from that!” 
He immediately ap]u)inted Terasawa, a favourite of his own 
and a juotcge of Jacuin Twun, to the Governorship of 
Nagasaki, with orders to demolish the great church and the 
splendid houses of the Jesuits and to reduce the contumacious 
foreigners to order. S(3 demolished the church and the houses 
were, and their timbers transported to Nagoya, to be used in 
some of the buildings there.’''* However, in the new Governor the 
missionaries were destined to find not a harsh enemy, but a 
valuable friend. Terasawa, whom Charlevoix describes as an 
open-minded young man of twenty-five or twenty-six, and, after 
Guenifoin, the best favourite of the Taiko, soon convinced 
himself that the charge against the foreigners was a trumped- 
up one, and thereupon he was not slow to display a sympathy 
for them at once sincere and practical. By next year the 
demolished church had not only been restored, but the Governor 
had even obtained from the Taiko leave for twelve Jesuits 
to reside in Nagasaki for the 8<;rvice of the Portuguese 
merchants, while in 1095 he himself was baptized, albeit 
secretly. 

5 The Fathers note that on the very day Hideyoshi at Nagoya isHucd the 
Edict for the dix^trunion of their church, his mother died in Kyoto, in fulhlment 
of a Christian prophecy whicli had much to do with the oonveraion of the 
prince of Hiuga. 
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This, it may be remarked, is Charkvoix^s account of the 
matter ; but a peruRal of the Annual Letter of 1593-4 (Gomezes) 
serves to disclose the fact that the worthy Father has here been 
somewhat economical of the truth, and has passed over some very 
interesting and informing passages in that epistle. That he had 
it l>efore him when he wrote is presumable from the circumstance 
that he all but reproduces its very language when recounting 
certain ej)i8ode8 of the year. In the letter referred to, Gomez 
complains bitterly of Terasawa^s hostility to the Christians, 
citing his removal of the crucifixes from the cemetery, of his 
forbidding Christian funerals and Christian mnrriages, of his 
attempt to upset Mayeda Genius arrangement with respect to 
Valegnani’s suite, of his threat to destroy the eleemosynary 
institutions of the Jesuits. His underlings even levied petty 
blackmail upon the priests, accusing them of stealing some of 
the tiinl)crs of the razed church, and finally it Wame necessary 
b) close their mouths with five piastres of silver, which are 
twenty-aiid-odd scvdi in gold.”® The Fathers made strong 
efforts to conciliate tlie g(M)dwill of Terasawa’s beadledom by all 
the means they could think of, but for some montlis with very 
little effect ; and the underlings, gloating in the opportunity of 
“making themselves important,” harried and harassed the 
Fathers in innumerable petty ways. At the same time, the 
position of the priests in Arima and Omura was even worse 
than it was in Nagasaki. These districts, in common with 
nil the maritime fiefs of KyilshQ, were now filled with Hideyoshi’s 
emissaries, searching for timber and provisions, requisitioning 
boats, impressing boatmen, and making lists of able-bodied men. 
The priests lurking there had consequently to keep flitting from 
one retreat to another in all manner of disguises and under the 
darkness of night, and to one scamp who 8ucceede<i in compiling 
a list of their names and their whereabouts they had to pay a 
considerable sum of hush-money. Their great house in Omura 
they saved by getting the Dowager Princess to occupy a few of its 
rooms and to assert that it was her property ; and they prepared 
to save their great college in Amakusa by a similar device. 
Then some kind friend informed Hideyoshi that the Christians of 
Nagasaki were exceedingly and suspiciously well-provided with 

S Screrml other iontanccii of blackmailing are given ; one of them amusing 
and another most ingeniooa in lu raecalit^. 
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arms, and he ]»ronipt]y issued instructions for all j)easants, 
mechanics, and merchants to l>e stripped of their wcajums, and 
sent out a commission to enforce it with the utmost strictness. 
This investigation took the officers into almost every house, 
verv much to the inconvenience of the concealed j^riests. How- 
ever, w’hen things Feemed to he going from bad to worse, they 
suddenly mended. Writes Gomez: — 

“ While this was passiiig, and the time for the arrival of the 
(annual) ship >vas approaching, we hud anotlier cause for fear. 
This was that after tlie destruction of the chnrch an<l the houses 
at Nagasaki it was the general opinion among the (ientdes that 
the Portnguese, disgusteti by the destruction of their church, 
would not return with their ship to Japan, and that thus that 
important and prptitable commerce would i>e lost ; on account of 
which they feared greatly ; and iiniversidly all the lords and grandees 
of Japan said that it was very foolish to have dc^vtroyed that church, 
and greatly blamed (Juambacuudono, .saying that if the ship did 
not come to Japan, that kingdom would be ruined and undone, and 
that it was not rea8v)uahle to emlanger the Portuguese commerce 
for such a trifle ; and, above all, they greatly blamed Terasawa, as 
it was he who had put that into the head of Quainhacundono, and hud 
lieen the principal cause of the destruction of the church and the 
houses, doing a notable injury to the Portuguese. But we, who 
knew well that tlie Portuguese shi}) would not cease to come f()r 
that, were in great fear, on the contrary, that with the eoining of 
the ship Quambacundono might learn that although he killed the 
Fathers and made an end of Ghristianity, the Portugnt^sc were not 
to cease coining to Japan ; and the church and the houses having 
been already destroyer! in their pn^senee, if they returned this year 
to Japan he would lose all apprehension — (until now he has taken 
great care not to scandalise the Portuguese) — and henceforth treat 
Christianity and us as seemed good to him. . . . But Quambacundono 
returning from Kyoto to Nagoya, hearing that the destruction of 
the church and houses at Nagasaki was taken so ill by tlie lords 
of Japan, and that there was risk that the Portuguese ship 

would return no more, became greatly frightened and anxious to 
repent of what lie had done ; and Terasaw'a still more so, because 
lie knew that if the ship die! not come and this trade were lost on 

his account, he w'ould not only lose the favour of Quambacundono, 

hut might very readily be ordered to cut his belly. . . . Thus 
Quambacundono began to discuss with Terasawa and Terasawa with 
him how the mistake might be remedied. And Quambacundono 
remarked that if the Fathers were already gone, it was easy to 
send a letter to Macao to invite them back.” 

Ah Father Gomez is Homewhat long-wimled, it may l>e 

just as w'ell to give a of the rest of the passage. Juan 

Ruiz, Valeguani’s interpreter, having gone to Nagoya, was 
received exceedingly well by Hideyoshi, and on his saying 
that the Portuguese would return, Hideyoshi^s good-humour 
increased still mon?. He asserted that he wished to bestow 
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great favours on the Portuguese, that he wished them to have 
much lil)erty, and that none of his officials should have any 
jurisdiction over them. Terasawa was even more polite to 
Ruiz, while his underlings in Nagasaki now began to be very 
civil to the priests. The Vice-Provincial was not slow to 
meet their advances, and Ruiz and Antonio Murayama (Toan), 
a dependent and fellow-provincial of Terasawa’s, “ were sent 
to disabuse him of any false imaginations or opinions he 
entertained of us,” and to offer him a present. And God 
gave them (the envoys) so much grace in this that they changed 
Terasawa in sucli a way that from l>eing a persecutor and an 
enemy he resolved to become our patron and friend.’^ He at 
once began to give advice as to 1k>w the jiriests should conduct 
themselves, saying that as Hideyoshi was still opposed to 
Christianity, it was necessary for them to do all their work 
quietly and secretly, and promising that if they followed his 
counsels he would forward their interests with the Taiko, and 
on the arrival of the ship would obtain permission for them 
to rebuild their church at Nagasaki. He also told them that 
on the arrival of the sliip a Father ought to go with the captain 
to see Hideyoshi, j)retending that he had come in the vessel, 
and that he then would 1x5 received in audience. Gomez 
was fully convinced that all this had been promj)ted by 
Hideyoshi himself. At all events, on the arrival of the ship 
the comedy thus outlined by Terasawa had all its details filled 
in. Da Rova, the captain, took Father Paez with him, and 
the ecclesiastic was received by Hideyoshi with the utmost 
consideration. He asked Paez whether this was the first time 
he had been in Japan ; and on Paez (who was one of the 
best linguists among the missionaries) pretending not to under- 
stand him, ho kept a perfectly serious face. Then he invited 
the captain and the priests into his cha-no-yu house, “ which 
is a chamber all made of plates of gold, and where all the 
vessels are likewise of gold; which thing he luis caused to 
be done these last few years to show his grandeui*. Where 
entering Quambacundono caused the Father, the cai)tain, and 
the interpreter to enter with him, and there he gave them 
cha (tea) to drink, which is a beverage made of hot water 
with a certain herb which is very medicinal and useful for 
the stomach. And there he talked for a long time of various 
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things with the Father and the captain, but he said not a 
single word about the priests/* A little later Terasawa, who 
had meanwhile joined them, suddenly and abruptly told 
Hideyoshi that the Portuguese were anxious to rebuild the 
church in Nagasaki and to keep some ten priests in it, and 
Hideyoshi said he was quite agreeable, }>rovided the priests 
confined their services to the Portuguese and refrained from 
converting the Japanese, and told Terasawa to go to Nagasaki 
at once to select a site for the church. In s}»ite of Terasawa^s 
advice not to make the restored building too sumptuous, the 
priests shortly bad a new church built, but little if at all 
inferior to the old one in size and magnificence. “ And,** 
insists Gomez again, ‘‘from this it was easy to perceive that 
Hideyoshi changed from dread of losing the commerce of the 
ship; because with all this it appears that he could not have 
believed that he would see the shij) return to Japan in the 
same year as he had destroyed the church in, and that to 
make sure that it would not fail to continue to come he gave 
I>ermi88ion to rebuild the church and the houses, and that 
they should maintain ten priests in it.’* While in Nagoya 
Paez had been completely occupied in hearing confessions and 
in other professional duties, and Hideyoshi must have l)een 
perfectly well aware of this. Justo Ucondono (Takayama), 
who had entered the service of Mayeda of Kaga, was now in 
camp, and at his instance a Father and a Brother had spent 
the Lent of 1593 only a few furlongs from Hideyoshi*8 head- 
quarters saying mass and celebrating the other offices of the 
Church. Furthermore, the Court interpreter, the young Jesuit 
Rodriguez, now passed most of his time at Nagoya; and as 
Hideyoshi had no objection to his seeing his foreign friends, his 
quarters were generally shared by religieux from Nagasaki, who 
dispensed ghostly comfort to the converted and worked zealously 
to multiply their numbers. Rodriguez at this time made the 
acquaintance of lyeyasu and won his esteem. It is interesting 
to hear of lyeyasu denouncing the ignorance and immorality 
of the bonzeBf remarking that he knew how little reason Hide- 
yoshi had for his hostility to the foreign priests, and actually 
offering the latter a secret retreat in his own domains. 

Some of the remarks in Gomez’s letter about the eagerness 
of the Jai»ancse for the continuance of the Portuguese tnwli* 
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may fltrikc one aw l>ein«c ridiculously extravagant. However, 
their general truth is abundantly confirmed from other sources. 
The vessel of 1594 was so late in coming that liopes of her 
arrival were abandoned ; and Gnecchi, writing from .Kyoto, 
8{)eaks of the great dissatisfaction of the lords and the 
merchants at kdng deprived of their annual supply of silk 
and the Chinese, Indian, and Eurojjean commodities brought 
by the “great ship fnmi Macao.” “In Kyoto, where we live, 
we suffer from such a dearth of these commodities that it is 
a subject for commiseration to hear the daily complaints of 
the j>eople alwut the failure of this year’s ship.” Since the 
appearance of Valegnani’s emlmssy in 1591 there had ken 
u veritable Portuguese craze among tin* Japanese. When he 
had heard of that mission Hideyoslii had more than once 
asserted that these strangers came to Japan for bread (or rather 
for rice), l)ecause they had none \n their own country, but he 
changed liis tone on liearing of the magniticence of the envoy’s 
m'lhfi ' ; and when Valegnaiii and liis twenty-six merchants 
arrive<l in Kyoto, “ Japonii omnes tanto]>ere (‘orum comitate, 
humanitate, morumque suavlUte ol)stu})efacti fiierunt ut ab 
illo t<.un]>ore semper declararint se non mediocriter erga illos 
affectos ease.”^ It smui was fashionable to k' Portuguese in 
everytliing. European dress kcame so common that on 
casually meeting a crowd of courtiers it was tlifficult to say 
at once whether they were Portuguese or Japanese. To imitate 
the Portuguese some of the more ardent V(>taries of fashion even 
went so far as to commit the Paternoster and the Ave Maria 
to memory. Reliquaries and rosaries were Ciigerly k)Ught — as 
much as ten or twtdve midi being paid for a rosary, — while 
all the lords, Hideyt^shi and his ne])hew the Regent included, 
went about with cnicitixes and reliquaries hanging from their 
necks— a tribute not to piety but to fashion. All this king 
taken into account, then, Gomez’s explanation of Hideyoshi’s 
leniency towanls the Jesuits in 1593 must ])robahly k admitted 


7 Julian copy of this letter here reads: — “Kt reulinenie qiiando il P. 
ViidUtore venne qua eswe Aiubasciadorc, & viKitare uueuto Rd, con 26 Portughesi, 
reiitnmo tiitti queati Giaponesi attoniti per li loro Duont porUmenti et ooetumi 
et gU da quel tempo in qua li «ono rentati semore molto affettionali. ^ 
veminente pare che N.»S. fddio volesse co«i, ehe ii P. Visilatore Tcniiie lui 
a fare queaU inib^iaU da parte del Vice IW dell' India, perche tenendoci 
prima per htiomini ^petti, et gente vile, et bawa a ftitUt, 8i levorno poi da 
qiiesti pemieri, et rimasero loro molto attettiouati et oonaeguentemente alle 
nwtre uoae" [f>. to Chrutiauityj. 
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to be correct. Besidoa, from Froez’s Annual Ijotter of 1595 
we know that Hideyoslii himself was a keen trader. In the 
Philippines, jars called “Boioni’^ were manufactured cheaply ; 
but in Japan they were in <^reat esteem, “ becaiLse in them 
a most noble liquor called cha [tea] may be excellently kept. 
Jars which in the l*hilip{)ines cost two scudi are reputed among 
the greatest treasures of the Japahese, and are valued like 
precious stones. Accordingly, Taicosama sent two men to the 
Philippines to buy as many of these jars as could be had, 
thinking that ho would make a great profit from the transac- 
tion. But learning tliat many Japanese Christians trade at 
Manila and bring many of these jars from there, he used 
every etfort to have them all confiscated, and besides, he j)uni8hed 
their purchasers very severely. In this matter Taicosama (for 
where the desire of gain holds sway there is no escape) proceeded 
HO severely against those of wlioin he had notice that hecidlected 
a great treasure.''® It must not l»e forg(>tten tliat this was a 
time of luxury and profusion in Japan ; it was j)art and j)arcel 
of Hideyoslii’s policy to involve his courtiers, the feudatories, 
and their vassals in a lavish expenditure of their resources; and 
thus the Portuguese commerce might very well have then 
been considered of vastly greater importance than it really 
was. This consideration tonds to render Gomez's exposition 
of the situation all tlie more credible. 

How mild Hideyoslii’s so-called persecution of Christianity 
had been may be gathered from a review of the position of 
the Jesuits in Japan in the years 151)5-9(1. At that time the 
Society had altogether 187 menilHirs in the Far Fast, fifty of 
whom were in China and the rest in Japan. Of these latter 


8 The remiiinder of this paragraph is somewhat amusing “ Hiec nimia 
severitas redundavit etiani in quosdam viros primarios Nagasachanos, qui Meacum 
captivi sunt abducti. Sed antecpiam se in via® darent, yeriti, ne Taicosama 
hac occasione ipsos tolleret S medio, confiteri et communicare voluerunt. Alii 
vero qui erant culpabilcs (si raodo in iiac re aliqua culpa est) quia tamen 
tales non habebanlur, remanserunt, et quoniam verebaulur ne detegerentur, 
aliod perfugium non habuerunt, in hac vita, pro innooentuc su^e patrocinio, 

? uam ut ab auxilio divino penderent, eoque orationes suas omnes referrent. 
taque conspirarunt, ut preeter poenitentias, qiias ordinarie domi fiebant, oratio, 
qua dicitur quadraginta hurarum, prolongaretur ad centum sexa^nt^ eoquo 
ampleus dies, idque sine intermiasione ulia, tarn nocturnis quam dtuimis horis, 
ale ut unusquiaque, praetto esset quando vocabatur. Ac viri quidera con* 
veniebant in Ecclesia Mwericordi®, femina vero in primaria domo, in qua 
instituta erat oratio quadraginta horarum. Denique constantia eorum in 
tarn sancio exercitio a Domino nostro iinpetraluin eat, quod erat in votis. 
Taiooaama euini omnes e vinculis dimisit, sanc«(|ue et iaoolumes ad sues reuiisil.” 
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137 no fewer than 125 were in the empire without licence ; 
for Hideyoshi had only sanctioned the presence of ten priests 
in Nagasaki for the service of the Portuguese solely, and ol 
Father Gnecchi in Kyoto on condition tliat he had no church 
and that he should not baptize, while Rodriguex had official 
employment. These religieux were distributed in live principal 
houses and fifteen residences, attached to which there were 
more than GGO seminarists, catechists, and other agents. 
There were at tliat date 300,000 Christians, 65,000 of whom 
were adults, baptized since Hideyoshi had launched his anti- 
Christian Edict of July 25th, 1587, at the head of dumfounded 
Coelho. And the quality of the ])ro8elyte8 was no less 
remarkable than were their numbers. In 1587 the only 

Christian Daimyo in Japan had been Otomo of Bungo, Arima, 
Omura, Amakiwa, and Takayama of Akashi. In that year 
old Otomo had died (May 24th), and liis son yoshimune had 
a|K)8tiitized shortly after, wldle Takayama liad l)een strip})ed 
of his fief. But, on the other hand, Konislii had been made 
Daimyo of Southern Higo (200,000 koku), and Kuroda of 
Buzen (180,000 koku), while Ito, re-estjiblished at Obi in Hiuga 
(57,000 koku), had been converted in 1591, and Mori Hidekane, 
who was then installed at Kurumc in Chikugo (130,000 koku), 
was baptized shortly after his marriage with a Christian 
daughter of old Otomo of Bungo. Since that date at least 
half-a-dozen territorial chiefs had been cajdured. S<') of 
Tsushima had been (secretly) baptized by Valegnani in 1591 ; 
Nobunaga’s grandson, Samboshi, Ijonl of Gifu, in Mino (135,000 
koku), together with his younger brother, in 1595 ; Kyogoku 
of Ilia in Shinano (100,000 koku) in the same year; while 
in 1596 Frocz records the circumstances of the conversion 
of the lords of three different provinces whose names he 
withholds for prudential reasons. But the most illustrious 
[iroselyte the Jesuits had made in these years was Gamo Ujisato, 
who had Won seated in Aidzu (1590) with an assessed revenue 
of 800,000 koku. It is true that Gaino died about this time; 
but his chief retainer, to whom the guardianship of his son 
and successor was entrusted, was a most zealous believer and 
had promised the missionaries that young Gamo should bo 
made a Christian. As for the sons and relatives of Daimyo 
then brought into the fold, they are too numerous for detailed 
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mention. Tsugani, the 80 !i of the Daiiuyo of Hiroyaki in 
Mutflu, in the extreme North, was bitterly (li8a])|>ointed because 
no missionary could be spared for service in his father’s fief,® 
while from a neighbouring fief in Dewa, Ise-no-kami, a 
great man of war, came to Kyoto to be baptized with all his 
attendants. Three of the five most powerful feudal chiefs in 
Japan at this time — Mori of Aki, Mayeda of Kaga, and Ukida of 
Bizen — all had Cliristians among their karo or Chief Councillors, 
while all three of them had cousins or other relatives who were 
most ardent believers. The two sons and the nephews of 
Mayeda Gen-i, who now resigned the governoi-ship of lJp}>er 
Kyoto to l)ecome Minister of Worship and of the Household 
of the Dairi, were among the missionaries’ most devoted 
followers. The wife of Hosokawa of Tango, Akechi Mitsuhide’s 
daughter, had been baptized as Grace in 1587, and now 
Hosokawa’s brother, “Joannis Gemba,” l»ecame a convert. 
Although not converts, Hachisuka of Awa and Fukushima of 
Owari are mentioned as doing everything in their power to 
forward the cause of Christianity in their domains. 

Most of all this had been the result of the work of Father 
Gnecchi and of the two priests and five brothers he had 
under him in the Kyoto and Osaka circuit. The old man 
was delilxTately devoting the best of his efforts to the conversion 
of the nobles, of their chief vassals, and of people of rank 
and influence, reasoning that if they were once firmly secured, 
their example would at once be followed by the nation at 
large as soon as Hideyoshi should either die or withdraw the 
ban against the foreign religion. In the Court of Hideyoshi’s 
designated successor, his nejdiew the Kwambaku (Regent) 
Hidetsugu, Gnecchi had many friends, and was so well 
thought of by the Kwambaku himself that on two separate 
occasions Hidetsugu sent him 200 bags of rice when supplies 
from Europe ran short. From any anxiety of such a con- 
tingency in future, the mind of the priest must have been 
relieved when, through his wife, he drew So, the richest 


9 In thiB ounnection we again hear of Yeco and its inliabitants in the 
missionary letters. Froez calls the Ainus Tartars, “admodum barbaros, colore 
fuflco, capillis barbaque promissis ati Mosoovile." 

10 Fnkushima, we are told, at one time had the reputation of being the 
most cruel and the most savage man in Japan; and it was a sermon by the 
Japanese Jesuit, Vincent, which constrained him to abandon his ferocity. 
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merchant in Kyoto, into the Christian fold. This So had 
been a most devoted member of the Nichiren-shiu, the most 
bigoted and almost the only aggressive Buddhist sect in Japan, 
and had had the reputation of being its main financial prop 
in the metropolis. So not only became a Christian himself, 
but he brought his brother and eight more of his fellow- 
sectaries with him, one of these being nearly as wealthy as 
himself.^ ^ In 1594 a Buddhist priest moving in the very best 
society had been sentenced to death for debt ; Mayeda Gen-i’s 
son paid the money on condition of his Ixicoming a Christian. 
The baths of Arima behind KoIhj had become famous .since 
Ilideyoshi had visiU'd them, and at this time there were always 
three or four thousand real or imaginary invalids there, most 
of them fashionable people. After some instruction, the bonze 
was sent ofi‘ there to talk Christianity; at the end of a year 
Quecchi went there also, in the first place for his health, in 
the second “ that In; might institute some spiritual fishing 
among leisured folk. Then* lu* bajUized several nobles converted 
by the bonze, who was thoroughly versed in all Budtlhistic lore. 
Ueturning t(» Kyoto, he took the bonze with liiin in order 
that he might hear a few sermons ; then, more firmly instructed 
by these, he began at Fushimi with happy effect to cast the 
net of the Christian doctrine among the crowd of noble lords 
there, many of whom he knew; and in a few days he brought 
four or five of tlie chief of them to the shore of the Church 
of Christ, among whom was a very noble lord, by name 
Caminokawa, from the Kwantb, whose revenue is 120,000 
sacks (J rice,” At this time the blind were organised in a 
corj)oration which extended all over Ja]>an ; the upper ranks 
and offices in it were eagerly sought for, liuge bribes being 
paid to obtain them, for the power and privileges attaching 
to them were immense. These blind men of higher rank 
w'cre often emj>loyed by the Daimyo in very imjwrtant and 
very delicate matters; one section of them, fifty in nuralwr, 

1 1 “Speclul mention/’ writes Frees, “ought here to be made of these Hokkes; 
l>ecaiitie theirs is the most |)estilent and the most pertinacious among t^ sects 
of Japan, and exwodinglj few of them have hitherto passed over to ours. 
Although it has been found that, once thej have done so, they are much firmer and 
more constant in our faith than the others.” Curiounly enough, in the same 
letter he says something similar of the p^ple of Owari : — Kst enim gens 
ilia admodiiin elata a lutiirm et femx, et licet initio a:gre se deilat alicui rei, 
tainen si seiuel vel l>uno vel inalo se applicaverit ei tenaciter adhierescit.” 
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could freely appear before the greatest potentates in Japan 
to rehearse the ancient story of tlieir lumst's and of tlie empire. 
Six of these men were now cajjtured by Gnecchi. Thus as 
soon as these Quengiiii (Kcvgyo) have obtained some knowledge 
of the mysteries of our faith, and l)egun to be taken with 
the sense of heavenly things, they act as }>reachei‘s among 
the nobles, many of w'hom they have already brought over 
to their views/’ One of the things that tlien marked a 
gentleman was a mastery of all the elalntrate details of the 
cka-no-yu, or tea-drinking ceremony. The cltajin^ or masters 
of this ceremony, exercised great social influence, for they were 
the arbiters of contemporary taste and pro})riety.^^ Hideyoshi’s 
own chajxn now fell a jaey to Gnecchi, and “ brought many 
nobles into tlie Christian fold, And since he himself is of 
noble birtli, and once governed a great State, he is known to 
many at Court, of whom, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself, he does not neglect to lure some into the Christian fold.” 
Among the ladies of Hideyoshi’s Court the old ])rieFt was no 
less indirectly active. Magdalene, whom the Church historians 
mistakenly call Konishi’s mother, was the secretary of Kita- 
mandokoro, Hideyoshi’s legitimate consort, and her fishing 
was no less successful among the women than the chajin*8 
was among the men. Yodogimi, the recondary spouse of the 
Taiko and the mother of Hideyori, the Taiko’s heir, was not 
a Christian ; but her yoiinger sister Maria, the mother of 
Kyugoku, the lately converted Daimyo of Ina in Shinano, was 
a most zealous one ; we find her writing to Gnecchi for some 
pious l)ooks, because she had none except one entitled 
^ Contemptus Mundi or Gerson.’”^^ was this all. Many 

12 Fur an account of (Aa-jio-yu (to which there is frequent reference in the 
missionarj letters of those jears), see Professor Chamberlain’s Uhingi Japanm, 
4th ed., pp. 460-454. 

13 Gnecchi sent her the Catechism, the Ratio Confilendi, and a book of 
Meditations. “ In a separate part of the College of Amakusa a press has ^n 
set up for the I.Atjn and Japanese languages. This year (1596) has been given 
forth the Catechism of the Council of Trent in Latin, which is read in the 
seminarj. The tract called ‘Contemptns Mundi’ in Latin and Japanese has 
also been issued. Likewise the Exercises of Father Ipatios in Latin.” In 
the Letter of 1695 Froe* says:— “ Ut antem doctrina Christiana majores habere! 
progressus, opnscolum guoddam editom est 10 capitibns coroprebensom, in quo 
succincte et perspicne oeclaratur, qnod cuique Christiano crMendnm pariter et 
agendnm sit. Quod opusculum tam huic genti gratum est, nt hactenns nulla 
ex re amplioreni videatur ocepisse voluptatcm; unde et fructas ex illo cemseentns 
est plane singularise et notabilk [Gnecchi made a very liberal distribution of it 
among the nobk lords at the baths of Ariroa.] Quanquam et ex aliis libellis 
•adem lingua excosis, nempe de modo confitendi, roearinjn recitandi, aliaque 
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of the highest officials were, if not Christians, at all events 
very favourably disposed towards the priests. To say nothing 
of the fact that the important post of Governor of Sakai 
was held by Konishi^s Christian brother, and that Terasawa, 
the Governor of Nagasaki, and their former foe, was now a 
special patron of theirs — ^he is said to have been secretly 
ba{)tized by Gomez in 1595 — three of Hideyoshi’s five Bugyb 
or MiniHt(Ts were, as events showed, pre])ared to take no 
small troll bl<‘ and to incur no small risks in order to protect 
them and to Forve. their interests. As has been said, Mayeda 
Gen-i’s two S(»ns, his nephews, and many of his retainers w'ere 
zealous Christians ; and he himself had already on more than 
one occasion given the f>riests substantial help, as had also 
a second Minister, Asano ; while Ishida, the ablest of the 
five, was soon to save them from what at first looked like 
certain and irretrievable ruin. 

All this considered, it is not strange to find that the Jesuits 
laid tlie flattering unction to their souls that nothing stood 
lietween them and the s])iritual conquest of thi^ emjiire but 
the life of Hideyoshi. While pretending to have yielded a 
meek and willing obedience to his drastic Edict <»f 1587, they 
had for nine years been carrying on a burrowing and a mining 
])ropagauda which had sapped all the jiower and the prestige 
of Buddhism and of Shinto in the highest and most influential 
quarters. Of this Hideyoshi was perfwtly cognisant, and the 
missionaries were perfectly aware that he was cognisant of it. 
And yet he held his hand. This Froez jnously attributes mainly 
the special providence of God ; but he gives as secondary 
causes the care the Jesuits had taken to avoid all ojien 
flouting of his authority and his anxiety to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the Portuguese trade. As regards the grounds of 
Hideyoshi’s hostility to Christianity, Froez’s letters are a curious 
study. At first in 1587 it was I>ecause of Hideyoshi’s own immoral 
life and his determination to extirjiate a cult the general 
dissi»mi nation of which would effectually mar all prospects of 

pietatii Christiaiue officia exeroendi, non mnlto minor fmctos oonstitit inter 
ChrUtianoa.” The succeeding ^agraph of tliis letter is also of interest:— 
** Verum illiul prvcipuura qnoddam adjumentiim ad hiijtis vinee Dominicae 
culturam attnlit, quod multis in locis, iisqiie primariis inslituta sit concept ionis 
•ereniniinie Angelorum Reginv Sodalitas ; quie sic Jamnioruin animoe commqvit, 
tantoqoe aensu et afiectu iilam oomplexi mint, ut n^ilisaimi quique et omnium 
principea honorifkiim reputent, si nomen illi dare possint.*' 
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that apotlu*o*‘is at whicli lio aiiiUHl. In succeeding letters less 
and less is said uIhmu the first cause, and more and more 
stress is laid upon the second. Over and over a^ain Froez 
quotes Hideyoshi’s own very words tliat lie had expelled the 
missionaries not becauR(i they were wicked men or that the 
law they taught was had in itself — [although on other occasions 
he reports Hideyoshi as calling it “ diabolical ”] — but l)CC4iuse 
they and their doctrine, so liostile to the Kami and tijc Hotoke, 
were utterly subverting our sects and all the ancient and 
hallowed ceremonies of our Emjnre, to the mock and ignominy 
of our Kamiy Even in his letter of Decemlx'r Elth, 159C, 
Froez writes that “ whenever tlie conversation turns U}>on us 
in the presence of many lords, Hideyoshi pronounces us to bf* 
uj)right and sincere in our faith, and says that he himself 
would readily become a ChrisHan if he did not dread that the 
homed would die of hunger, since they would g(‘t no more 
alms ; and that so many temples w'hich are the ornaments of 
Japan would be left destitute.” Now, while Fnx'z neither 
lies nor invents, he knew as well as anyone that Hideyoshi 
could speak in jest, and was wont to give anything but the 
true reasons for the measures he adopted and the policy he 
pursued. And all this while Froez had perfectly grasped the 
true reasons for Hideyoshi^s sudden change of front towards 
Christianity in 1587. But until 1597 he deemed it advisable 
to keep his discovery to himself. Then at last in that year, 
in the anxious hour of peril and tribulation, when Hideyoshi 
really stretched forth his hand and laid it heavily upon the 
foreign priests, and when the responsibility for the outbreak 
of the real persecution then instituted had to be a]qx)rtioned, 
Froez delivers himself of his knowledge fully and without 
reserve. Of the many able pieces penned by him, his 
“ Narrative of the Death of the Twenty-six Crucified ” is 
perhaps the most remarkable. In the next chapter more will 
he said about it, but one paragraph of it must be cited here. 
Says the writer: — 

**In order more rightly to understand this determination of the 
King [Hideyoshi], it must be known that the Jesuits, especially in 
Kyoto and its vicinity, have devoted all their chief efforts to convert 
men of noble birth ; for they once converted to God, the others will 
readily follow. Jacuin [i.e. Seyakuin HOin], noting this, believed 
that we were adopting this stratagem rather as a means of seizing 
upon Japan than of procuring the salvation of souls; and that for 
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that purpose we had come from Europe. For, ns we have insinuated, 
Jacuin regards the immortality of the soul, among other false dogmas, 
as a mere dream, and impiously and absurdly believes that the souls 
of men, as of brutes, are extinguished with (the bodily) life. Resting 
on this same suspicion, which already before we were ordered to be 
banished (1587) had been increased by the great zeal of Justo 
tJcondono in exciting the nobility to the faith, he had dinned the 
same into the ears of the King, who, however, then declared that 
he thought nothing of that accusation. However, when he arrived 
in KyushO against the King of Satsuma, and noted that many lords 
with their vassals had become Christians, and that the same were 
Iwund to each other in great concord and exceedingly devoted to the 
Fathers, he began to recall to memory what Jacuin had already 
filled his ears with, and to understand (although in that he was 
auguring falsely) that the propagation of the faith would be preju- 
dicial to the safety of the empire. And thii< Is the true came of the 
averfdon which he now declares , — not hatred of (Christianity or any 
zeal for the idols, for it is generally known liow slightly he e^steems 
the Kami and the Hotoke, as they are called in the Japanese idiom ; 
for he has no doubt that a future life is a mere fiction, and therefore 
laws looking to that are merely the decrees of men devised for the 
ruling of kingdoms, in order that by the dread of the punishments 
of another life people may be bridle<l, so to speak, and restrained 
from crime,”^^ 

This remarkable admission, for such it really is, was, as 
we have said, penned when the responsibility for the institution 
of a real an<l death-dealing persecution had to l>e apportioned. 
For at last, after Uui years of forbearance, Hideyoshi had raised 
his hand to strike, and had smitten heavily indeed. 


14“ The fear o’ Ilell’H the hangman’s whup tne hand the wretch in order.’ 
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CHAPTER XT. 

THE BEGINNING OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE RIVALRY IN 
JAPAN. 

TN a previoiifl chapter the ^^eneral position of the Spaniards 
in Manila and of tlie Portuo^nese at Macao and in the 
Far h^ast has lieen sntHciently indicated. It is only neceswiry 
to recall the fact that in ].“)S0 the crowns of Spain and Portugal 
had heen united in the person of Philij) II., who in tin* (.'ortes 
of Thtunar (loSI ) jiledged himself to recognise the individuality 
of Portugal, and promised that ‘‘he would maintain the rights 
and lilK'i’ties of the people, that the Cortes should Ik* assemhied 
frecpiently, tliat all the offices in the realm shcmld I)e entrusUMl 
to Pvatuguese alone, that no land or jurisdiction in Portugal 
should be given to fort'igners, and that there should Ik* a 
Piu'tuguese Council which should accoinj^any the King (*very- 
where and have entire charge of all Portuguese affuirs.^^ And 
a special Article in the Concordat then drawn up confined the 
trade with Japan to the Portuguese exclusively, while four years 
later Philip II., exercising his prerogative of the Protectorate 
of the Church in the Portuguesi; Orient, gave his assent to a 
Bull of Gregory XIII. that equally confined the t(*aching and 
preaching of Christianity in Japan to the “ Company of Jesus/^ 
which, in its Oriental missions, from the very first had been 
under Portuguese patronage. Now, naturally enough, the mer- 
chants in Manila chafed at being excluded from the lucrative 
Japanese trade, and the Governor and his subordinate officials, 
to whom it would have undoubtedly meant perquisites and 
pickings, w'ere in full sympathy with them in the matter. 
At the same time the Franciscans and the Dominicans settled 
in the Philippines resented the Jesuit monopoly of religious 
teaching in Japan, and when after 1587 tales of the miserable 
plight to which Christianity was reduced in the Island Empire 
began to reach them, over-credulity inflamed them with an 
ardent desire to proceed to the forbidden land and achieve a 
brilliant success where the “Society of Jesus” had failed so 

T 
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wretchedly.^ The Buil threatening them with the pains and 
penalties of excommunication if tiny ventured to infringe 
that monojK)ly was a fatal bar to their aspirations, however, 
and they were fretting their souls with vain and unsatisfied 
longings, when a train of circumstances put it in their power 
to evade it. 

Among the converts made by the Jesuits was a certain 
Harada, who later on ha<l found his way to tlie Philippines 
08 a trader, and had taken full note of the weakness of the 
Spaniards in their new jtosseRsions. In that weakness he saw 
his own account, and he ma<le haste to return to Japan^ 
where he struck uj) an ac<juaintance with one Hasegawa, a 
courtier of Hideyoshi. Through Hasegawa, Harada represented 
to the Regent how easy it would be for him to take possession of 
the Philippines. Hideyoshi, who by his conijuest of the Kwanto 
in 1590 had just brought the task of the territorial centralisation 
of Japan to a completion, and who wislied for nothing better 
than some enterprise over-sea to keep the unein]doyed blades 
of his restless subjects busy, listened to Hasegawa’s exjjosition 
of Harada’s notions readily enough, and in 1591 he penned 
a very haughty letter to tla^ Governor of the Philipjdnes calling 
upon his Excellency, Don Gomez Peres de Marinas, to recognise 
him (Hideyoshi) as his suzerain. Harada was entrusted with 
the missive, and, wishing to jjose as an ambassador, he went to 
Valegnani at Nagasaki and tried to get him to write to the 
Governor of the Philippines and the Jesuits there in his favour. 
Valegnani, taking the measure of the man,® refused his request 
on one 8j>eciouB ground or another, and straightway wrote to the 
Jesuits of Manila a statement of what he conceived to be in train, 
and advised them to inform the Governor of what was toward. 
Harada after this had not the assurance to present himself in 
the guise of an ambassador, but he 'got a nephew of his to act 


1 The report wan that only six Christians had been left in Japan, and that 
these six had lately been reduc^ to two. 

9 Charlevoix’s character i.<>ation of Harada is so vigorous, and so applicable 
to a modern type, by no means eontined to the somewhnt slender ranks of 
Japanese Christians, as to l>e worthy of citation. “Faranda,” writes he, “of 
ob^re birth, a had Christian, and one of those men who wish to intrigue at 
any price to make theni'iclves a name, and w)n>m it costs nothing to aacriiioe 
their honour, their conscience, the safety and the tranquillity of the State to 
their itch to make tlieniMdves important, having gone to the Philippines to 
trade there, took it into his head to oblige the Goveinor of tiiese itdands to 
recognise the ‘Emperor* of Japan as bis Sovereign.** 
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88 such, and to present Hideyoshi^s dispatch to de Marinas. To 
follow all the tortuosities of this complicated intrigue is im- 
possible. It must suffice here to say that the Governor sent over 
as representative a certain Llano, accompanied by a Dominican 
named Cobos. in 1592 ‘ that these kept aloof from the Jesuits ; 
that they were joined by two rascally Spaniards* then stranded 
in Japan ; that from that circumstance, and from tlieir l)eing 
utterly in the hands of their interpreters, Hasegawa and Harada, 
they were led to do lH)th Portuguese and Jesuits much damage 
by their envious and disjuiraging remarks during their stay ; and 
Jhat on their being drowned on their return voyage, Harada, 
who had gone by aiutther \<wl, was able to pose at Manila as 
Hideyoslii’s ambassador, on the plea tliat his credentials had 
been lost in the ship that carried Llano. De Marinas, now 
doubtless apprised of the jniiport of Valegnani’s lettei-s to the 
Manila Jesuits, had become 8us[)icious, and wished to gain 
time Indore moving any further in the matter. This did not 
suit Harada at all ; and so he determitu'd to avail himself of 
the Franciscan jealousy of the Jesuit monopoly of religious 
teaching in Japan, and drew up a memoir of the reasons, for 
which he pretended Hideyoshi had K*nt him. In this document 
the chief articles were that Hideyoshi desired to be on friendly 
terms with the Sj)aniard8 in the P}iilii)pine8, that he wished 
to establish a commerce Indween them and his subjects, and 
that he asked for Franciscan Fathers, of whose sanctity and 
contempt for the things of the world he had heard the best 
report. This memoir Harada first communicated to the monks, 
and then, seeing that they took the bait, to the Governor. 
The Franciscans did much to allay the latter's suspicions 
about the letter, and the result was that Don Gomez 
dispatched an embassy with a dispatch to Hideyoshi on May 20th, 
1593. The embassy consisted of Caravajal, Father Baptiste, 

S These j^mniards — one a waif from Peru, the other from the PhiHppines— 
seem to have oeen the first non -Port nguese trwlera to reach Japan. They both 
arrived utterly destitute about 1690, one being befriended by the Jesum and 
the other by the Portuj^ese merchants However, a money di/mute with the 
latter, in which the priests, on being invoked, refused to interfere, drove the 
Spaniards into an app^l to the Japanese law—pomibly the first case of its kind 
in the country (1691) — in which they had the worst of it. Kato Kiyomaaa was 
one of the two judges ai>pointe<i to deal with tliisMiit. Hence they were eager 
to min both Jesuits nnd Portuguese, and when the Manila miMtion appeared in 
Satsuma, where one of them (J^lis) then was building a ship to go to Peni or 
to New Spain in, they saw a fine opportunity to accomplish their desire. This, 
be it remarked, however, is the Jesuit, not the Dominican, account of the matter. 
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and three other FranciFcanB, who thiifl fliicceeded in evading the 
letter of the Bull of 1585 hy entering Japan not as missionaries 
but in the quality of ambassadors ! The Governor's dispatch 
was non-committal ; his Excellency could not comply with 
Hideyoshi^s demand without first communicating with his 
master the King of Spain, but meanwhile he was anxious to 
see a trade betweem Japan and the Philijjpines instituted. 

A penisal of this letter occasioned one of the Taiko’s 
simulated volcanic outbursts of ])assion, and on Baptiste’s 
offering to stay with his priests as liostages, Hideyoshi angrily 
nifused his consent until they swore beforehand tliat the 
Philippines would be submissive and faitliful to him. Per- 
mission was then accorded the four judests to visit the j>alaces 
at Osaka, Fiishimi, and Kyoto, but only on the express condition 
that they should refrain from preaching. They were jmt 
under the care of Hasegawa and Ilarada, who fondly fancied 
that they had their charges hel[)lessly at their mercy by reason 
of their ignorance of Japanese. That precious ]>air of rascals, 
it ought h) be remarked, had already served their own account 
by misinteq^roting to Hideyoslii in the most scandalous manner. 
Meanwhile, the Jesuits had furnished the newcomers with a 
Japanese grammar,^ and they had furthermore been joined 
by Garcia, who from having been a merchant in Japan before 
he had become a priest, knew the language passably well, and 
who, in the course of a late interview with Hideyoshi, had 
staggered the intriguers somewhat seriously. This unexpected 
development did not suit Hasegawa and Harada at all, and 
accordingly they resolved to ruin their Fmnciscan prot^gh at 
the earliest opj)ortunity. 

In their eager and inconsiderate zeal the unwary priests 
soon played straight into Harada’s hands. On reaching Kyoto 
they had l)een assigned a lodging there. However, as they kept 
on vaunting the magnificence of Hideyoshi everywhere and 
on every occasion, and as they paid their court to him very 
adroitly when they went to see him at Fushimi, they got 

4 This was probably a copy of Alvarei^s De Inriitutiane Grommntien^ Itbri iii., 
printed at Amtlcusa in 159^1. Valegnnni hod brouf^ht bnck u printing-press 
with him in 1590. For information reKardin^ its publications, see Sir Krnbkt 
Satow's paper in the TraiuaetiofiK of the AMuUic Society ^ Japan, 

0 Harada meanwhile had received a handsome revenue from Hhleyoshi for 
Ml amioea. In modem timee Harada would be styled a Sui-ht. 
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permission to build a house of their own. But they built a fine 
church as well as a house, opened it with as much circumstance 
as if they had been in the middle of Spain, and from that 
time continued to sing in the choir, to jireueh publicly, and 
to discharge all their functions “with an incomprehensible 
confidence.” The Christian commonalty was consecpiently much 
edified, and began to institute comparisons at the exp^mse of the 
Jesuits, and dissensions in the Christian fold were imminent. 
At the end of 1594 tliey had Xyevn joined by three nuire friars 
from Manila, with })re8eiits from the Governor for the Taiko, 
which were aece})ted, and with a letter wliieh was pronounced 
to 1 k^ unsatisfactory. Thus reinlbreed, the Franciscans es- 
tablished the convent of Bethlehem in Osaka, and at the same 
time seat two of their number to Nagasaki. The latter seized 
upon a church of the Jesuits, now uscmI only secretly and 
clandestinely by its owners, and l)egan to celebrate the holy 
offices in it with the utmost jmblicity. The Governor of 
Nagasaki, however, j^romptly checked this ill-advised zeal on 
their part and compelled their return to Kyoto. The Fran- 
ciscans were not slow to accuse the JesuitM of having been 
the real j>rompters of this rebuff, nor U) publish tlK*. accusation 
among the Christians of Kyoto, and to endeavour to enlist 
their sym})athy against the Company of Jesus. “ This caused 
the appearance of a schism among the faithful of which the 
consequences were very baneful. On this subject we have a 
very beautiful letter of Father Gnecchi to Fath<^r Acquaviva, 
his General, in wdiich that venerable old man, whom all 
JajMin so very justly regarded as tlie greatest worker there 
had been for long in the emi>ire, deplores his misfortune at 
being obliged to witness every day, without being able to 
remedy them, things which filled his heart with bitterness, — to 
see the best-founded hoi)ea of soon seeing Christianity dominant 
in the Empire vanishing by reason of this fatal disunion.” 
Matters became so bad that the Jesuits at last called the 
attention of tlie Franciscans to the Bull of 1.585. “ But 

they made answer that it did not apply to them ; that they 
had come to Japan as the envoys of the Governor of the 
Philippines on a purely political mission, not in the quality 
of missionaries; that as they were staying with the permission 
of the Em^Miror, no one bad any right to restrain them from 
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(liBcharj'iiig the functions of their ministry with tlitj fullcBt 
freedom, and that such had never been the intention of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. What was more suri)ri8ing was that they even 
refused to defer to the authority of tlie Bisliop of Jaj)an, who 
at this crisis arrived at Nagasaki invested with all the authority 
of the Ai>o8tolic See/^ It wa.s |)erhapH not so very surprising 
wlien we consider that this first Bishop of Japan to arrive 
in the country was a Jesuit, who had no vis coactiva in his 
diocese.® Thus in spite of the Jesuits the Franciscans went 
l)oldly on with their own propaganda ; in spite, too, of the 
very friendly cautions of Mayeda Gen-i and others of Hideyoshi^s 
ministers to the effect that such a breach of promise and such 
a wanton flouting of the Taiko’s edicts would be sure to 
eventuate in dire disaster to themselves and to the whole 
Christianity of Jaj^an. In the interview with Hideyoshi at 
Nagoya in Hizen, in 1593, when he agreed to their going to 
Central Japan, the misguided Franciscans being resolved not to 
obey Atm, gave no proiaisej biU made a low reverence.^’ The Taiko 
knew all al)out Gnecchi’s puerile trick towards Akechi in 1582, 
and also about Coelho’s towards the Hatsuma envoys in 1584, 
and neither trick can have done much to raise Hideyoshi’s 
opinion of the foreign priejjts, either as honest men or as very 
proficient liars. Liar on a colossal scale as he was himself on 
necessary occasions, he yet had the highest respect for honesty, 
as many incidents indicate, but for small trickery and for the 
men that practised it he had nothing but scorn and conteni])t. 
Accordingly the |MK)r friars were sadly astray if they fancied 
that <uie of the greatest masters of the arts of simulation and 
dissimulation that has ever lived could l)e circumvented by any 
such infantile device as that of Father Ba])tiste at Nagoya in 
Hizen in 1593. In mere erudition Hideyoshi was inferior to the 
average bucolic in the ruck of the novices in the Franciscan or 
in any other Order; in practical 8tatesnian8hi}> and |)olitics, and 
in all their arts and devices, Dominic or Loyola or Machiavelli 
would have come Imdly off in any encounter with him. The 
deluded Franciscans had to learn by dour experience that it was 
but ill work for pigmies to set their }K)wers against those of a 

« A Bisliop of J*|Kui had been nominated in 156(), mother hhortljr 
afterwards, ana yet another in 1587, but none of them had reached their 
dioosse. 
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giant in the art of decej^tion, — as well as of statecraft generally. 
But, in couimon with most Caucasians, they no doubt believed, 
rashly enough, that great men were (and are) only to be found 
in Caucasian, if not Christian, lands. Meanwhile, in 1594, in 
1595, and till the autumn of 1596, the Tailed was too much 
occupied with other affaii-s of the weightiest moment to be able 
to devote his attention either to the over-zealous Franciscans, or, 
indeed, to Christianity at all, which even Charlevoix in stray 
passages ])erceive8 — albeit perceives but dimly — to have been 
merely an insignificant pawn in the gigantic jxditical chess- 
game Hideyoshi was then ])laying. 

Towards the end of 1596, however, an incident occurred 
that had the effect of bringing the coiuhict of the Philip]>ine 
priests directly to the Taiko’s notice. A great and richly- 
laden galleon, commanded by a certain Captain Landecho, on 
her way from Manila to Acajailco got caught in a typhoon, 
and at the end of it she found herself crippled and l)ecalmed 
off the coast of Tosa. Although the captain protested he was 
in a condition to j)roceed, the IVince of Tosa (t.e, Chdsokabe) 
insisted upon his entering the }K)rt of Urado to refit ; and 
on Landecho’ri showitig no great willingness to accept the 
hospitality so j^ressingly proffered, his Highness sent two 
hundred armed boats to tow him into the harbour. As she 
entered, the San Felipe (that was the vessel’s name) was 
purposely run upon a sand-bank and broke her back, and there- 
upon the Prince appropriated her remaining cargo, worth 600,000 
crowns, — about 400,000 or 500,000 crown’s worth of the original 
freight had already been jettisoned, — coolly telling Landecho 
that this procedure was in accordance with the law of Ja]>an, 
w^hich de.clared all stranded vessels and wrecks the property 
of the authorities ! In reply to the captain’s vehement protests, 
it was suggested to him that he should ap})eal to Hideyoshi 
himself, the Prince offering to exercise his own good offices (.5^) 
with the Taiko on behalf of the Spaniards through his own 
intimate friend, Masuda (Maxita of the Jesuits), then Minister 
of Works ! Acting upon the hint, Landecho dispatched two 
of his officers to the capital, instructing them to avail them- 
selves of the services of the Franciscans there, but to keep 
severely aloof from all intercourse with the Jesuits. The 
officers were thus brought into contact with Hasegawa, and 
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he and Masiida represented to the Taiku that 600,000 crowns 
would do something to fill a sadly depleted treasury. Hideyoshi 
quickly fell in with Masuda’s views ; and as Hasegawa then 
thought fit to inform him of how the Franciscans had defied 
his authority in spite of all his (Hasegawa’s) warnings, and 
that Landecho was working through them, the Taiko promptly 
dispatched Masuda and Hasegawa to Tosa to confiscate all 
the San Felipe^a cargo. At the same time he ordered the 
arrest of the contumacious Franciscans, three of whom were 
seized in Kyoto and as many in Osaka, while in the latter 
city three Japanese Jesuits were also made juisoners. The 
Bishop of Japan, Martinez, a Jesuit, tlien in the capital in 
his capacity of Ambassador from tlio Viceroy of Goa, on two 
occasions had proffered his services to Father Baptiste, the 
Franciscan commissary, in the affair of the San Felipe, but 
on both occaiious he had Ix^en coldly thanked, and when 
Mayeda Gen-i (Guenifoin), Governor of Kyoto, was through 
him at last approached in the matter, Mayeda at first refused 
to move, since he was offended because Masuda’s good offices had 
been invoked in }>reference to his. When he did take up the 
case, Mayeda found all his efforts useless, inasmuch as his 
colleague, the Minister of Works, had already obtained the 
Taiko^s consent to the course he had suggested. 

Landecho meanwhile had come up to Osaka, while his 
officers in Tosa were trying every device to get their cargo out 
of the clutches of the Japanese. After exhausting the resources 
of soft BjMjjiking and cajolery, the pilot was so ill-advised ris to 
attempt to intimidate Masuda and the Prince of Tosa by dwelling 
on the power and greatness of the Spanish King. He produced 
a map of the world, and on it pointed out the vast extent of the 
dominions of Philip 11. Thereuj)on Masuda asked him how it 
was so many countries had been brought to acknowledge the 
sway of a single man. And then, to quote Charlevoix, ^Uhis 
unfortunate inflicted a wound on Religion which is bleeding still 
after the lapse of a century and a half.” “ Our Kings,” sjiid 
this outspoken seaman, begin by sending into the countries 
they wish to conquer rdigieux who induce the people to embrace 
our religion, and when they have made considerable progress, 
trcH^ps are sent who combine with the new Christians, and then 
our Kings have not much trouble in accomplishing the rest.” 
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This speech was ctirefully rejwted to Hideyoshi, and nothing, 
we are told, was equal to the impression it made upon his mind. 
“ What he cried in fury, my States are filled with traitors, 
and their nurabei-s increase every day. I have pix)scril)ed the 
foreign doctors; hut out of compassion for the age and 
infirmity of some among them I have allowed them to remain 
in Ja})au ; I shut my eyes to the presence of several others, 
because I fancied tliera to l>e quiet and inca|^ble of forming 
any bad' design, and they are serpents I have l)een cherishing 
in niy bosom. The traitors are entirely employed in making 
me enemies among my own subjects, and j»erhaps even in my 
own family; but they will learn what it is to ])lay with me ! ** 
He then swore that he would not leave a single missionary 
alive ; but shortly after, biking a more modenite tone, he went 
on: “I am not anxious for myself; so long as the breath of 
life remains, I defy all the jiowers of the wirth to attack me; 
but I am perhai)s to leave the empire to a child, and how 
can he maintain himself against so many foes, domestic and 
foreign, if I do not pnwide for everything incessantly?” 

8o far Charlevoix, wlio a.sserts that he has followed tlie 
prochi verbal sent to Madrid, signed in Japan by all the officers 
of the San Felipe, by the Franciscans and Augustins on ls»ard 
of her, and by several otljcr trustworthy persons. In several 
passages he lays the greatest stress upon the indiscreet speech 
of the pilot of the San Felipe. And in a letter of the Bishop 
of Japan, written sixteen years later on (Novemlajr J5th, lt)l2), 
we meet with the following reference to it: — 

“It(t.c. the Hpanisli survey of the Japanese coast) continns the 
opinion which many pagan and even some Christian Japanese have 
conceived in consequence of the speech of the pilot of the galleon San 
Felipe, whicli came to the province of Tosa in 1596. This pilot, 
interrogated by one of the principal Governors of Taicosama, after 
a survey of the map of the world, how the King of Spain, such a 
far-distant country, Inwi made himself master of so many kingdoms 
and provinces, replied in)prudently that the Catholic King first sent 
ministers of the Gospel to convert the natives, who afterwards, 
uniting with the captains of his Majesty, made their work of conquest 
easy.”^ 


7 In a much earlier letter (October .2nd, 1602) of the same Bishop of J^>aii 
to the Vice-Provincial of the Jesuit, at Manila, r^nesting him to move the 
aatliorities to prevent the influx of hilipuine rdigieux into Japan (sixteen of 
these had jijst arrived there), we meet with another reference to this aflair of 
the Spanish pilot:— “lyeyasu and all the pamn Japanese lords — (and several 
Christian lord-* have difficulty in persuading tliemselves to the contrary)— have 
the same opinions and the same suspicions as Tsioosama entertained; that is 
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On the other hand, in Father Santa Marians Relation del 
martirio que VI. Padres descalps Franciscos etc. padecieron en 
Japan, publiflhod at Madrid in 1599, nothing is said about 
the culpable frankness of the pilot, although two whole chapters 
of that monograph are devoted to the affair of the San Felipe. 
It is to be noted, however, that the author was Provincial 
de San Joseph de los descalgos, that he would not be likely 
to advert to a fatuity of which the Spaniards were ashamed, 
and that, besides, in many points his work is untrustworthy, 
the very title containing an inaccuracy. Tiie omission of 
all allusion to this episode in Frocz’s very able Historica Relatio 
de Oloriosa Morte XXVI. Cracijixorum is a more serious matter, 
although his mere silence is no ))roof tliat the speech was 
not made. That narrative is of special value, for Froez, 
then thirty-three years in the country, had a grasp of the 
inner history of the times which no coniem})orary of his 
evinces. 

In a previous cha])ter reference was made to the ac(;ount 
Froez gives of Jacuin’s (Seyakuin Hoin’s) anti-Christian efforts 
in and before 1587. This Jacuin was now again active. 


wy. that the Spanianis are a conquering race always goin^ with arma in 
their nand«, and that their chief design in these countricH— (witness the facts 
of Manila itself and of New S|>ain) — is to possess themselves of foreign States, 
and that the preaching of the Gospel is a mere artifice for conquest; and (in 
con8e(iucnoe of the imprudent discourse of the pilot of the aSIw Felipe, the galleon 
lost on the coast of Tosa, held with one of the Governors of Taicosama and 
which the Japanese lords remember perfectly) they are persuaded that the 
manner in which the Spaniards have proceed^ in their conquest of so many 
kingdoms in the New World has lieen to send religieux in advance to Christianise 
the natives; ho that later on these join tl.e Spaniards and rise against their 
own rulers and put' the Spaniards in possession of the kin^oms; and although 
such is the opinion of their own warlilce resources and of their valour that they 
appear convinced that no neighbours could ever conquer their empire, and that 
they are rather in a position to conquer others, yet the suspicion which they 
continue to cherish about the Spaniards and the religieux of Luzon rouses the 
apprehensions of the rulers, and this suspicion cannot fail to produce a very 

f reat impression and a very profound irritation, as happened in the time of 
‘aioosama. This prince, as a matter of fact, had written to Manila some 
four or five years ago that his reason for crucifying the Franciscans was that 
these rvligieux had come as spies, and that the Gospel and the teaching of the 
Franciscans had merely been devices for the conquest of kingdoms, adding 
that no more of these same religieux must be sent to Japan; whence it may lie 
inferr<^— altiuHigh Taicosama was in error— what the opinion of the Japanese 
lords is. And although these lords an* well-informed about the aH'airs of 
China, and are not ignorant that the Portuguese, with whom they have maintained 
commercial relations for so many years on a thorouehly friendly footing, are 
a peaceful race with no ideas of conquest, yet os these lords know that we 
are at present under the authority of the same sovereign and that we profess 
the same religion, the memliers of the Company who come to Japan vid the 
East Indies aiul Macao, and whose pacific character the Japanese appreciate, 
experience in part the effect of their suspicions. It is thus that all this Church 
is exposed to calamities having their origin in the arrival of these rdigUui of 
Luoo.” 
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Froez here tells us that he had amassed enormous wealth, 
thanks to his opportunities at Hideyoshi’s Court ; tliat he was 
spending that wealth lavislily in the re-erection of the Hiyei- 
san temples, demolished by Nobunaga, and that he was greatly 
concerned at the conversion of so many of the up|)er classes 
to Christianity. Accordingly he availed himself of the open 
and recklessly defiant propaganda of the Franciscans to 
denounce the foreign ])riestH to Hideyoshi. Just at this time, too, 
Martinez, the first Bishop of Japan, charged by AlbiKjuenpie, 
the Viceroy of the Indies, with presents for Hideyoshi, and a 
letter certifying the genuineness of Valegnani’s embassy of 
1590-91, and acknowledging the (kie receipt of Hideyoshi’s 
dispatch and juesents, apj»eared in Jujmui. Arrived at Fushimi, 
Martinez was received in audience by Hideyoshi, “who first 
asked him why tlie Viceroy had been so long in writing to him. 
He answered this question to the satisfaction of that prince, who, 
after showing great consideration for his person and for the 
character with whicli lie was invested, caused him to lie served 
with tea, and dismissed him, very well satisfied with his manners, 
but very poorly with respect to the dispositi<»n he seemed to lie in 
with respect to Christianit 3 ’.’^ After this the Bishop jiassed some 
time at Fushimi and Osaka confirmiug the converts. “ Such,^^ 
says Froez, “was the zeal of the Christians in taking the 
said Sacrament ; in such numbers did they flock from various 
and far-distant jiarts, that the good prelate could bike no 
rest either by night or ])y day; and much effort had to Im 
made to repress the universal ardour so that not the faintest 
rumour should reacli the ears of the King or of his intimates. 
And for this retison the Bishop was compelled to withdraw 
from Court as soon as jiossible. But the said ardoiu* could 
not be repressed without the pliysician (Jacuin) getting 
hint of it, and he did not remain silent before Taicosania.’^ 
Then at this moment “ Masuda, another minister of inifpiity, 
loaded the Christians with fre^h suspicions and false rejiorts 
on account of the jjassengers of tliat sbi]), specially mentioning 
that among them were some religieiLX^ who had come as 
spies of the Christian princes to promulgate their law. Thus 

S There were four AuguntinR, one Dominican, and two Francwcana on board 
the San The AngimtinR and the Dominican were wnt back to ManiliL 

bnt the two Francwctnn remained in Japan, and one of them was to be nomlerea 
amon^ the twenty •six martyn of February 5th, 1597. 
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the King, already spontaneous!) roused, now poured forth all 
his wrath ui)on the faithful. 

As for the unfortunate Landecho, who was vigorously 
insisting uj)on the restoration of his freight in accordance with 
international law, he was told that the Taiko had every reason 
to regard and treat him as a jiirate; but that he would be 
granted his life. Only he had to return to Manila with all 
his equij)age® and passengers at the first opportunity. If we 
are to Ixdieve (Hiarlevoix, if it had not l)een for the Jesuits 
the wh(de of the Spaniards would have starved. However, 
they at last got back to the Philippines, where their aj)pearance 
and the story they had to tell excited the most intense indigna- 
tion. A j)ainphlet was issued and scattered all over the Spanish- 
speaking world charging the Jesuits with being entirely 
responsible for Land(‘cho’s misadventure and the ruin of the 
Franciscans, and accusing them of many enormities, among 
others of the wealth they wu*re accumulating by engaging in 
trade, 

“Those who made the most noise about this were some SpanianJs 
in the Philippines, who, jealous of the commerce of the Portuguese 
in Japan (baneful source, as has been already remarked, of so many 
scandals which sh(H»k the (-hurch of Japan to its foundations ), sought 
every way t(> drive them lienee in order to establish themselves on 
their ruins, in which they believed they could not succeed unless 
they also procured tlie expulsion of the Jesuits, who were of the 
same nation, or who dependeil upon it; and as these Spaniards 
perceived that the Jesuits could neither subsist nor maintain their 
Catecliists in Japan without the .succours they drew from commerce, 
they left nothing undone to render them odious on this ground in 
order to striji them of this resource; and they had the address to 
get the calumnies they deviseii on this liead published liy some 
missionaries coming from the Philippines, whom they found means 
to seduee to their designs l>y the false reports of apostates.” 

Meanwhile at Osaka, in order to conserve at least some 
vestige of their credit with Hideyoshi, Hasegawa and his son 
Usliioye, sujiported by Jaciiin (Seiyakuin Hoin), were actively 
bestirring themselves to involve the Jesuits in the irremediable 

» Banto Marin says Hidevoiihi detained the negroes on board the San Fdipe 
for his own service. 

10 In his defence of the Jesuits, Charlevoix enters into an account of the 
sources of their revenues in Japan, which is obviously misleading. In connection 
with this pamphlet a statement by Charlevoix is interesting as showing (he 
enterprise of the Japaneiie as traders in those limes:— “An Augustin, Emmanuel, 
who nappilv found himself at Acapulco at the time these calumnies began to 
spread m this part of America, made a very fine reply to them, which was 
signed by a number Japanem who trailed to Mexico, and by several Qsstiliana and 
Portugnese who had been in Japan.” 
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nun that had so suddenly fallBii upon th^ir the over- 

zealous Franciscans. But the inem])ci*s of t}\e Company now 
reaped the reward of thtir jKTsistent efforts to sswiate with, 
and to make friends ()fj tlu* upper classes. Mayeilu, the L)aimvo 
of Kaga, who was no Cliris’tiuii,^^ and I kida Ilideive’s cousin 
and chief retainer, wlio was a very earnest one, exerted them- 
selves very vi<j;orous]y on i)ehalf of CneceJii and his companions, 
while two of the IMinisters, Mav(‘da (o n-i and Ishida ]\lit''Unari, 
now Governor of Lower K\r.tn, did mt( hesitate to lie stout I v 
and lustily in order to save them. I.diida was all the mon‘ 
zealous on their account, Irtraii^e, luckily for the [(riests, \oun^ 
Ha8e;^^awa, in searchinj]; for tliem and compilin^^ a list of their 
converts, liad mortally offended him hy trespassinj; u]*on his 
jurisdiction as Governor of the capital. The result was that, 
with the exception of the Brother and two ser\itor8 already 
in w'ard in Osaka, no Jesuit w'as arrest('d. 12 Gnecchi a]>pealed 
to Ishida on l)ehalf of tlie Brother and the tw'o servitors; 
hut he was told nothing could he done, since, if Hideyoshi 
heard of their having been in Osaka, there might be an 
ehullition of wrath tiuit w'ould prove disastrous to all the 
hundred and forty Jesuits in Japan. Some Christians offered 
lordly hril)es to the Governor of Osaka to let the prisonerB 
escape; ‘‘hut the said Minister, contrary to the custom of 
similar officials, who readily become mild at the sight of 


11 His cousin was a Christian, however, and Juato IJcondono, who was in 
Mayeda’s service, was very intimate with him (Mayeda). 

12 The account ^fiven to Gnecrhi bv Ishida of his interview with Hideyoshi 
when he called upon him for instructions is not devoid of interest. Ishida 
asked him if he wished the priests who had come with the Portuguese to be 
arrested. “The King replied, 'Do yon not know that Mexico and the Philip- 
pines have been subjugated by those men who came in the ship to Tosa? 
Now, in order to reduce Japan in the same way and by the same method they 
have sent those religieux of theirs to spy out the land, and to attach the people 
to themselves by preaching, intending to follow with a great and powerful 
armament to a.«wail all these realms in open war with the support of the 
Christians already suborned. [From this it may be inferred that, although 
Froex says nothing about it, the rash speech of the pilot was actually made.] 
Ten years have gone since I prohibited that I.jiW, and those of the Company 
obey my edict; whence, therefore, do these new men api>ear, daring to preach 
what I forbid, and to aap and subvert the Empire of Japan? Shall I snfler 
that?’ Ishida replied that His Highness’s reasons were just, and that what 
he had said of the Fathers of the Company was true. purpiKlv adding other 
things to mitigate the mind of the King towards the Company, thus Taicoesma 
then openly showed that he was in no wise offended with the (’ompany, and 
he presently added, ‘ Because our interpreter [Rodriguez] may be much disturbed 
by this news, dispatch a swift ship to assure him that be may be free from all 
anxiety, and tell the old man who lives in Kyoto (Hnecchij to lie of tranquil 
and easy mind.’ He also pardoned the Fathers of Nagasaki, the Bishop, and 
aU those who had come into his eight.” 
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gifts, always declared himself inexoralde and harder than 
flint.” Thus ^'Domintis Deiw quod decreverat hoc benefioium 
prsBstare iis quos pr^e sua occulta sapientia elegerat, non 
passus est ex)rum diligentiam suum consequi effectum,” and 
the thn^e Jesuits were to have the privilege of attaining 
the martyr’s crown in the com})any of their rivals from 
Manila. 

Besides those already seized, Ishida was commissioned to 
arrtist all the Jajjanese who had frequented the Franciscan 
churches in Kyoto. The list jjroved so formidable, however, 
that he had a new one i)re}>ared, in which were entered only 
fifteen names — mostly those of the priests’ own domestics. 
This list being laid l)efore the Taiko, wlio was then leaving 
for Osaka, he said he would send tlie Osaka j^risoners to the 
capital, and then went on : — 

wish to have them promenaded in carts through the streets of 
Kyoto, their noses and ears cut off ; then sent to Osaka, and there 
promenaded through the streets also ; that the same tiling he repeated 
at Sakai, and tliat this seiiteiu'e of death he carried before them 
on the carts. 

“Taico Sama. 

“ 1 have ordered these foreigners to be treated thus, because they 
have come from the Philippines to Japan, calling themselves 
ambassadors, although they were not so ; because they have remained 
here for long without my permission; because, in defiance of my 
prohibition, they have built churches, preached their religion, and 
cruised disorders. My will is that after being thus exposid to 
public derision, they be crucified at Nagasaki.” 


18 Froe* also counts aniooff the secondary causes of Hideyoshi’s leniency 
towards the Jesuits, “the arrival of the Bishop to visit him, bringing the answer 
of the Viceroy of the Indies, by which,, as far as we understand, his hands 
were completely lied, as he himself also confessed to Ishida when he expressed 
his opinion to him about the royal Edict.” His statement of what he regards 
aa the chief and primair reason is noteworthy. “8<'me one may inquire of 
me the reascn why the King was unwilling to arrest us, when we preach the 
Ooapel, and with so many colleges and residences cherish and foster 300,000 
aouli in the faith and tnie piety of Christ In order that the solution of this 
question (althouffh it may be gathered from the interview with Ishida) may 
be understood, I add as the principal cause the Providence of God, who dis- 
tributes his treasures according to the profound and impenetrable judgement 
of his own wisdom, and knowing what is fitting for the salvation of His elect, 
with paternal benignity directs all things to His greater glory. Hence His 
Divine Mi^ty, aware that the sower of tares had by recent events disturbed 
the faithful sonwwhat, willed with an all-powerful hand to draw this good from 
it, — in other that the good-will and the works of the Franciscan Fathers being 
rewarded— (to wit, in order that to the six living at Kyoto he might give access 
to the palm of martyrdom, and that thus this new vine of Christ might be 
watered by their blood and by that of aome others; but that He might allow 
the five others to be driven from the Empire)--m onfsr, /soy, iknt in this vvy the 
link seed of discord , which mt'pAt cause yreal hm’m to this Church, mi^ be deslro^.’* 
When the interests of his own Society are intimately concerned, even fine old 
Froes can tMome the unctuoua professional smirk. 
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This sentence was duly carried out, — only Ishida ventured 
to restrict the mutilation to the lohe of one ear. From 
Sakai they had to make a terrible overland journey to Nagasaki 
in the dead of winter, and here all the twenty-six of them 
(two had been added to their nunilier on the wav down) were 
crucified in the Japanese fashion on February 5th, 1597. It 
is to be noted that they had had to make the circuit of all the 
Imperial towns of the time, and also that at Nagasaki it 
was not the secretly bajitized Terasawa, who was then busied 
with prejiarations for tlie second Korean Expedition, but his 
brother Hasaburo,^^ acting as his deputy, who had to superintend 
the execution.^® The excitement produced by this event in 


14 One of the most pitiful things in connection with this tragedy was that 
Paul Miki (cctat. .S3), one of the three Japanese Jesuith that sutlered, had been 
Terasawa Hiisabiiro’s bosom-friend in their school-boy days. For years the 
twain had lost sight of each other, and when they did nu'ct at Nagoya in Ilizcn, 
wliither Ha^iburo had gone to meet the cavalcade of condamnin, the meeting was 
a most moving one. And poor Ilasabiiro, who seems to have been a thorough 
gentleman in the real senst* of the word— honest, upright, devoted to duty, and 
tender towards the feelings of others — wa.s the more to be pitied of the twain. 

15 The literature on this episode is most voluminous, and some of it, to tell 
the trutli, far from tnislworthy. For examnle, when we get a treatise “dela 
muerta de 12 icligiosos dmnnurm, tres P P. de la C/ompabia de JesO i 17 Japones 
nmrlyres,” we may well l»egin to ask ourselves whether such a thing as accuracy 
can ever be attained in history. Not a single Dominican then siiilered death. 
De .Santa Maria, Provincial de San Joseph de los Descalcos, gives a “ Rel^ion 
del iniirliiio que VI. Padres Def'Calcos Franciscos ^ Xa Japones Cbristianoe 
padecieron en Japon," whereas only three of the Spaniards were Fathers. There 
were really, it seems, according to FroezV letter to Acquaviva, six Franciscans, 
three Japanese Jesuits, and seventeen Japanese Christians, mostly domestics of 
the Fiancbcans, crucified on tljis occasion. Of this very voluminous literature 
we have plodded thiough a fair amount with interest and edification, and here 
and there with disgust. It is somewhat upsetting to find the gisnl old Charlevoix, 
after telling us how the bones of the Jesuit martyrs bad been safely conveyed to 
Macao, simpcringly insinuating that the h'ranciscans of Manila had not bwn so 
lucky ! On this occasion Jesuit and Franciscan in common had died like brave 
men, loyally ;ind fearlessly and ungiudgingly, f<»r what they believed to be duty. 
If the spii it*of their work, of tlicir sjiciifice, and of their accomplishment survived, 
there was surely no need brr a contemptible rivalry over the respective number 
of Jesuit big-toe joints and Francif^can big-toe joints that might have been carried 
off’ to play the part of properties in llie miserable tomfoolery of miracles worked 
by the relics of holy Saints. 

In 1587, the very year when Hideyosbi thought fit to drop the mask via-d-vii 
the missionaries, Sixtus V. instituted the Congregation of Sacred Ritea, whose 
most seiions work consists in processes for the beatification and canonisation of 
the servants of God, the honours paid to Saints, and tlie recognition of 
luarlyrdoms suffered for the Calliolic faith. In this last special matter, its first 
case wiw that of the twenty-six victims crucified on the Martyrs’ Mount at 
Nagasaki. The two instruments (one for the Franciscans and another for 
the Jesuits) attesting its findings were issued by Urban VIII. on September 
J4th. 1627,— nearly thirty years after the tragedy. 

The follow'ing from L^n Piig6i is interesting; — " The news of the canonisa- 
tion of the twenty-six martyrs of 1597 reaching Manila towards the end of 1629, 
was the occision of solemn rejoicings there. St. Pierre Baptiste and his com- 
panions had resided at Manila, and had set out from there on tiie mission to 
Japan. The Frnnchcans began their f6te on Januaiy 2nd ; one of the Croases 
of the Blessed was borne in the procraion, and the banner was deployed by 
Captain Di^o de Mercado, who md been preaent at the martyrdom. Then 
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NagaRaki and Kyufihu generally was intense ; among others 
the Princes of Arima and Omiini, on their way to the Korean 
War, came in solemn pilgrimage to the scene of the execution. 

Meanwhile Hideyoshi, although allowing Gnecchi to remain 
in Kyoto, took means to arrest his further efforts among the 
upper classes, and issued a special order forbidding any Daimyo 
to embrace Christianity, while measures were adopted to render 
the Edict of 1587 something l>etter than the virtual dead letter 
it had been before. The Lieutenant-Governor of Nagasaki 
strictly ordered that no Japanese should enter a church, that 
there should l>e no Christian assemblies or meetings there, 
deported the three or four Franciscans then in the city, and 
made vigorous search for the one (Jerome de Jesus) who had 
eluded him. Then, later on, he caused the Bishop of Japan, 
Martinez, to return to Macao, while a few days after he 
received instructions to send away all the Jesuits, with the 
exception of two or tlinje for the service of the Portuguese 
in Nagasaki. How this order was really executed may be 
judged from the fact that in October, 1597, a small junk 
carried away eleven of the one hundred and twenty-five Jesuits 
then in the country. Such is Bishop Qerqueyra’s account of 
the rnatUT (January 12th, 1603) ; but Charlevoix’s narrative 
fs more detailed : — 

“There were one hundred and twenty-five Jesuits then in Japan, 
of whom forty-six were priests. Twelve of these remained in Arima 
and Omura, eight in Amakusa, four in Bungo, as many in Hirado 
and the GOUX while tw’o passed to Korea. Father (Jnecchi remained 
in Kyoto with two priests, and with four or five rflifficux who w’ere 
not so. The others showed themselves at Nagasaki, making pretence 
of preparing to depart for Macao. In effect, in the October following 
(1597), a Portuguese vessel being on the point of sailing, all the 
bridge seemed to be filled with Jesuits, although there Avere only a 
few students with their professors, two sick priests, and some catechists; 
the others were Portuguese disguised as Jesuits, and by this innocent 
stratagem, which had doubtless been concerted with Terasawa, Father 
Gomez saved his mission. But inasmuch as in spite of the wise 
precautions he had taken to prevent the religic'tix from being dis- 
eoveretl, it might happen that such a misfortune might overtake 
some of them, he caused the report to he spread that all of them 
had not had tinie to reach the port before the departure of the ship, 
and that he would profit by the first opp)rtunity to make them 
embark.” 


there was also to be seen the original sentence of the tyrant Taicosama, who 
condemned the martyrs as propagators of the faith of Jesus Christ. The Jesuits 
(who celebrated the ffte later) possessed a bone of the right fore-arm of each 
of the martyrs sent with authenticated certificates by P. Morejon, Rector of 
Macao, and P. Palmeiro, Visitor of the Prorinoe of Japan and China.” 
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However, as there were persistent nimours that Hideyoshi 
was again coming down to Kyilshil, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nagasaki deemed it time to act in earnest; the priests were 
still continuing to discharge all their functions, and if the 
Taiko heard of that, it would he serious. So early in 1598 
Hasahuro sent out a force to destroy the churches; and in 
Ariina, Omura, and Hirado one hundred and thirty-seven of them 
were demolished, while the C(dlege in Ainakusa, the seminary 
in Arima, and the houses and residences of the ])riests, also 
went to the ground. At the same time Ishida in Kyoto sent 
word t(» Gnecchi that tlie Jesuits could not d(niht lie was their 
friend, hut that if they desired to retain his friendship they 
must at once repair to Nagasaki to emhark there at the first 
opportunity. ‘‘So Giiocehi remained there with four or five 
Japanese Jesuits who \Nen‘ not priests, and who could more 
easily disguise themselves.’’ 

We are told hy (Vrqueyra, the new Bishop of Japan — 
(Martinez had just died at Malacca)- who, accompanied hy 
Valeguani and four pri<‘sts, arrived at Nagasaki in August, 
1598, that he found Terasawa had as«emhled all the Fathers 
and Brothers of the Company who had not lieen able to remain 
in hiding, and that he kept them at Nagasaki to be deported 
to Macao by the ship of the year; “however, a great many 
Fathers and Brothers remained concealed by the Christians 
themselves in the lands of Arima, Omura, and Amakusa, 
cultivating these Christianities as well as they could in a time 
so unfavourable.” 

From the foregoing sbUement of the facts of the case, it 
becomes clear that if due regard had to the provocation 
received, the attitude of the Taikb’s officei’s towards the 
Christians cannot fairly be characterised as either cruel or 
ferocious. And yet, with perhaps the exception of Kato Kiyo- 
masa, “nV ter execravdus”^^ no Japanere statesman has l)een 

18 It is to be noted that this rauch-fiuoted epithet was no coinage of the 
missionaries, however. After many difficulties Konishi (Katu’s great rival) had 
at last got a Chinese embansy to appear in Japan in 1596, and on proce^ing 
to Fushimi he was theie warmly commended by the Tniko for nis efforts. 

Subjungebat deinde (Taicuh) niinime se ignorare rem banc etiam ante biennium, 
trienniumve confici potuisse, si non Toranusque (Kato) homo ier exeerandiu, et 
capitalis ipsius hosib obstitisset; quem dicebat se simolatque e Corai reverteret 
de medio sublaturum, haneque poenam meritb ejus longe fore inferiorero: taroen 
expense acciiratius facto in gratiam ipsins Ecuno-oami (Konishi) se vitam con- 
donatunim, atque ita tracturum trt omni aueforiUle exueretur.” 8 ee Froeat's 
letter of D^naber 28th, 1696, 
u 
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80 much aFsailed by the miseionariefl and their Byropathieers as 
Hideyoshi.^ Yet Charlevoix himself is sufficiently open-minded 
to point out that this is exceedingly unjust, — that it is true 
that Hideyoflhi began the persecution, but that it is equally to be 
remembered that of some two hundred religuux and 1 , 800 , 000 ^® 
tsdievers, who had lived under his sixteen years^ rule, no more 
than twenty-six were killed, and these without any refinement of 
cruelty. And the execution of some of the said twenty-six 
amounted to something very like a political necessity. So 
much ap{»ears from an incident of this same or of the following 
year. Tello, who had sucet'cded Marinas as Governor of the 
Philippines, had then sent Navarette as his representative to 
Japan with presents and a letter for the Taikd. In the dispatch 
the Governor had ventured on a mild expostulation about 
the fate of the Franciscans. Hideyoshi’s reply (inserted in 
the histories of Guzman and Partoli) was very moderate. It 
pointed out that the rchgieux had broken their promise and 
had l)een guilty of causing grave disorders in the State, asked 
the Governor how he wiaild have acted towards Japanese priests 
preaching an aggressive Shintoism in the Philippines, and, 
inviting him to imagine himself in Hideyoshi’s j)lace if he 
wished to understand the reasons for the execution of the 
Franciscans, assured him that if any of the numerous Japanese 
subjects then in the Philippines infringed the laws of Sjmin, His 
Excellency had the amjdest liberty to deal with them without 
any risk of interference on the ])art of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. It is to l)e specially marked that Hideyoshi never 
attempted to interfere with the religion of the foreign merchants 
in JajMin ; we have seen that he more than once admitted 
that it was only reasonable that priests for their service should 
be allowed to reside in Nagasaki. And this, it must be 
remembered, was also the position of the Tokuga^va Government 
in its early days ; we shall presently see that it was only 
because the PortugueFe captains would j^ersist in smuggling 

17 Don Virero 7 Velnsco, Governor of the Philippines, was Ijejaaa’a 
guert from 1609 to 1611. In his Memoirs this Governor mentions TaicoMma, 
“ whose soul is in hell for all eternity.” 

18 Where Charlevoix got these ^ires from we are at a loss to discover. 
In two passages, in sepamte letters, Froez distinctly says that in 16P6-97 there 
were three hundred tbousanil Christians in Japan. And in January, 1608, 
^rqueyra, Bishop of Jaipan, writes:— “As to the number of the Christians before 
the war of the year 1 ^, . . . this might nearly amount to three hundred 
thattand.‘» 
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religif^ix into the country, in defiance of the prohibition to 
do fio, that they ultimately dwve the Shdgunate to shut 
its ports against them. But this is to anticipate matters 
somewhat. 

Charlevoix^s summar}’ of the general attitude towards 
Europeans in Japan is well worthy of remark. 

“However little attention,” writes he, “one may have jwid to 
what passed as regards Uiiristinnity in Japan since the first hxliet 
of Taiwsama (1587), one will scoreely hesitate to rtn'ognise that 
the danger of entire destruction to which this flourishing ('hurch 
found itself exposed came (‘hiefly from the eagerness of the S])aniard8 
in the Philippines to share with the Portugut“se in the conimerce 
of these isles and the little concord among the evangelic.ul workers 
which had been the conseijiience of this. Indecn], tliere is every 
reason to believe that if the mis^ionaries had always com}vjrte<l 
themselves as they had during the first y«‘ar.s of the fHTseeution, 
the Emperor (Hideyoslii), wlio witness('<l witli t(*lerable e(juanimity 
the progress of a religion he could not help esteeming, would not 
have been forced to any coup d'cfat to arrest it; and after his 
death the numbers and the rank of the ('hristians w'ould have 
constrained the (hivernment to treat them with res}K‘et. It is still 
more certuiji that at the time of which I speak the good under- 
standing which had existed from the heginning In’tween the Jajianesc 
and the ]\)rtugiiese laid not yet heen impaired in any way, and 
that the Cburt was in no wise on its guard against the latter even 
as regards the mi.s.sionaries, ns sensihly appeared from the arrival 
of the new Bishop, Doni Louis Cerqueyra, whom ‘tlie ship from 
Macao’ 19 brought at this conjuncture to Japan, together with Father 
Valegnani20 and several other Jesuits, without any one finding any 
reason to object. It is true that the news which suddenly spread, 
tiiat the Emperor (Hideycshi) was at the last extremity, prevente<l 
either the missionaries or tlie (’hristians from being any longer 
thought of.” 

Accurate in the main as this expost may he, its penultimate 
sentence yet calls for qualification. When the Bishop arrived 
he found that the Christians of Nagasaki were being sorely and 
shrewdly harried and harassed by the orders of Terasawa, the 
Governor. Everj^body,” writes (^erqueyra, “apprehended lest 
Tei-asawra, then in Korea, should be informed of our arrival, and 
that becoming still more wroth, should have us condueU'd to 
Kyoto; hut Our Lord permitted that at the time of our arrival 
Taicosama should fall mortally sick, and that he should die 
in the course of the same yeiir, — a circumstance which procured 
for ourselves and the Japanese Church more calm and secnrity.^^ 


19 Thib is a mistake, ^'erqneyra says iie came in the “junk” of Nnfio de 
Mendoza. 


90 Absent since October, 1592. 
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It was perhaps little wonder, thouf^h, that Terasawa was 
enrafijed at the Christians. The escajKd Franciscan, Jerome 
de Jesus, had at last heen detected, and after some time deported 
to Manila. No s(K>ner had he reached that ])ort than he, 
in company with another Franciscan, took ]>assag;e in a Chinese 
junk for Nagasaki, where the two duly arrived. News of their 
departure from Manila had j;ot abroad and reached Terasawa 
in Korea; and the first intimation of the arrival of the 
pro8cril>ed missionary tin* Iii<‘uteuant-G(tvernor ^ot was in a 
fiery letter from his superi<‘r. Aided ])y the Jesuits, w'ho were 
in the most profound anxiety lost Hideyoshi should hear of the 
affair, the Jajanese succeeded in arresting one of the monks; 
but de Jesus made good his escape into the interior and was 
])iit t<> the ban, the Jesuits earnestly praying for his sjieedy 
capture and quiet removal from the country. The death of 
Hideyoshi, however, relieved tlieni fn>ni their worst appre- 
hensions. 

In the letter (►f Paez (October 13th, 1.598), from which 
these details are taken, there is an interesting account of the 
last days of the illustrious Taikd. At Fushimi towards the 
end of June, 1598, he was attacked by dysentery, accompanied 
as ordinarily is wont to be the case by a distemper of the 
stomach.^’ At first the attack seemed slight, but on the 5th 
of August Hideyoshi seemed to be at the point of death. 
“ But not losing a spark of his courage by reason of that, he 
iH'gan with an intrepid heart, and with the extraordinary 
circumspection which has characterised every action of his, to 
set things in order just as if he had l)een in the most perfect 
health. And all his aim was that his son, who is six years 
of age, should succeed him in the Empire.” After recounting 
the measun*8 he Ux)k, alx)ut wdiich something will be said 
in a subsequent chapter, Paez goes on : — 

“At this time (in September) Father Juan Rodriguez, with some 
Portuguese from the captain of the ship, arrived at Fushimi with 
the presents which the ship is accu.'Jtomed to make uhen she arrives 
in Japan. Taicosama, hearing of their I'oining, sent an efbeer to 
congratulate them on their happy arrival and to request Father 
Rodriguez see him; hut he did not wish to receive the visits of 
the others. The Father went as he was notiHtd, and, l>efore entering 
where the Taikb was, he uasml through so many saloons, corridors, 
galleries, ami chambers, that on his departure, if he had not had 
guidaiK*e, he could not have fouml hi.'< exit. Finally arriveii ut 
the place where Taicosama was, the Father found him lying on a 
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couch among velvet cushions, so wasted that he had lost nearly all 
human semblance. And making the Father draw near, he said to 
him that he was not a little rejoiced at his presence, as he had been 
so near death that he had not expected to see him again ; and that 
he thanked him for the trouble he had taken to visit him not merely 
then, but also for years past. He caused him to be presented witn 
two hundred bags of rice, a Japanese garment, and a vessel for coming' 
and going. He also presented certain garments to the Portuguese 
who had come to Fushimi with the Father; to each of the two 
jragaie of the captain two hundred bags of rice, and another two 
hundred to the ship. He also wished that the Father should visit 
the Prince (his son, Hideyori), having first in.strueted him to receive 
the Father and his Portuguese companions kindly, becau.sc they 
were foreigners. His son did so, and j)rcsent(Hl each of them with 
a silken garment as his father had done. On the day following, 
which was that on whicli tlie marriages between the sons and the 
(laughters of the five Kegents were celebrated, he summonwl Father 
Rodriguez and wille<l that he should be prt^ent at the feast which 
w’as held on the occasion of the said marriages. And finally, the 
Portuguese recommending themselves earnestly to him in order that 
he should procure tlieir favourable dispatch, he dismissed them with 
many words and tokens of kindness. 

“Thus the Father took his leave with great grief at seeing a 
man so wise and prudent in all other things, except in that which 
was of the greatest importance, — his own salvation to wit; and in 
that he w'as so blinded by obstinacy not to listen to the words the 
Father so much wished to address to him on this occasion. But it 
was not possible, he not wishing to give place to such discourses,” 

On the 4tli of Se])tciuber, after a temporary rally, there 
was a terrible relaps<*, and the Taikd lingered on in agony 
until the 1.5tb, when be fell into a frenzy, saying a thousand 
absurd things in all other matters, except wliat touched 
the providing for his son l)eing monarch of Jaj)an, because 
in that he 8j)oke much to the point even till the very last date, 
which was the early morning of the following day.^’ 

Thus, on 8ej)teml)er Kith, 1598, passed away the greatest 
man Japan has ever seen, and the greatest statesman of his 
century, whether in Japan or in Europe. Three days before 
him died Philip II. of Spain, the most powerful contemporary 
ruler in Christendom, How much religious freedom did 
Philip II. allow his iion-Catholic subjects.^ I^et those who 
presume to speak of the Ixirlmrity of those days in Japan, 
ponder that question well before proceeiling with their parable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE KOUEAN WAU. 

T^VEN a Fuperficial study of the life and work of Hideyoshi 
servcfl to impress one with the strength of his grasp 
upon the actualities of the situation, his unerring sense of 
political per 0 ]>ectivc, his prescience of the future and the 
problems it would ])resent, and the grand unity, continuity, 
and comprehensiveness of his statecraft. The unification of 
the dimjeda membra of the Em])ire under his own administration 
was undou)>tedly tbe primary object he kept before him. That 
accomplisiied, however, h(^ knew that his ttisk was by no means 
finished. How to give lasting and abiding permanence to 
his liandiwork was a problem that insistently called for the 
strenuous e.xercise of all his faculties. By 1,590 the most 
pressing as[H‘ct of the problem had been solved, and a brief 
glance at the conteniporary maj> of feudal Jai^an is sufficient 
to disclose liow astute the solution devised was. As in that 
year, Nobuo, Nobiinaga^s st^cond and only surviving son, who 
had at first held Owari, Ise, and Iga, and latterly Owari , only, 
was stripped of his remaining fief and banished to Dewa, 
Hideyoshi’s gnvsp on all liis master’s doininions was fully and 
firmly rivetted.^ All the strongholds for leagues round Kyoto 


1 Nobuo is paid to have Wen baniahetl for declininj? the proffer of lyeyusii’s 
(»riginal provinces after the conmiest of the Kwanto in Jr)i>(). “Hideyoshi 
was very angry, and exclaimed, 'ion art* not tit to govern; h..t reinemlH*ring 
that you are a son of my former lord, I wiahed to befiiend you particularly. 
Do yoji presuine to think mv gift too small?’" 

In troet’s aaount of the death of the Kwanhaku (Hidetsiign, Ilideyoahi’s 
nephew) there is a curious passage al»oul Nohuo. Just before breaking openly 
with his nephew, Hideyoshi inviteil him to Fushltui, to take part in the piny 
(nrobablv a dance) enacted in the palace thei'c. It seems that Hideyoshi 
ai8») took a part in it; for we are told that he was consumed with envy of 
the Minerior aeling and dancing of his nephew, and wasgieatly conccrnetl tliat 
the palm should be awarded to the young man and not to iiiinsclf “ Nam 
nonnunquaiii et ipse se in^reltat in tripudia el baltatiini, seil iiiotu corporis 
tain incompofiito et incondito, ut decrepituni et delirutn senein expriraerel." 
Nobuo haAl a great reputation ns an actor and a dancer; nnd Hideyoshi, to 
minish his nephew's laui-els, called upon Nobuo to |)erform. But the crafty 
Nohuo pnrptist'ly miule many mistakes, as a courtier should, and llideyoshi 
waa so nleased that he at once gave him fi.OOO Iwig.-. of rice, and, “speaking with 
him, all witnesses Wing remov^, made n<t end of enumerating the Wncfils he 
had received from Nolninaga; alleging that he was very sorry for liavlng 
acted with too much severity toward him in haniiJiing 'him to the extreme 
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were held hy liis own garrisons, while the |K)8Hes8ion of Sakai 
and Osaka made him master of all the over-sea routes to the 
capital. His reduction of Negoro in 1.585 had thrown the 
rich province of Kii into his hands, and al)i)ut the same date 
the whole island of Shikoku had l>een reduced and, for tlie 
most part, parcelled out among liis othcers. In tlie previous year 
Mori of Nagato had been stri])ped of three of his ten provinces, 
and Ukita Hideiye, on{^ of Hideyoshi’s trusted men, kej)t a 
watch upon him from Biz(m and Mimnsaka. The campaign 
of 1587 had resulted in limiting the sway of Shimadzu to Satsuma, 
Osumi, and part of Hiuga, wliile Konishi, strip}>ed of his 
lands in Harima, l>ad heen made Lord of Southern Higo in 
order to keej) his great southern neighbour in check, and at 
the same time old Kuroda had l>een established in Buzen 
watch Mori across the Straits. At Kanazawa in Kaga, Mayeda 
had been placed to block Uyesugi Kagekatsu, with whom 
Hideyoshi had come to an understanding; from 1590 Uyesugi 
was further placed under observation from the south-east by 
the establishment of another of Hideyoshi’s lieutenants, Gamo 
Ujisato, in the fief of Aidzu, charged also with the duty of 
j)aying attention to Ids sea-board neighbour, Date of Sendai, 
who liad tendered Ids submission to the Regent during the 
siege of Hojo’s stronghold of Odawara. That campaign of 
1589-90 against Hdjo had put Hi<leyoshi in possession of his 
provinces, and these were given to lyeyasu, who had at the 
same time to surrender his fief of Mikawa and its adjacent 
provinces to Hideyoshi. lyeyasu, the liegent felt, he could 
trust ; and of the old great Houses ordy five were now left, 
and all these were in isolated parts of the Empire, and under 
the jealous surveillaiice of Hideyoshi’s “ new men ” — Satsuma 
in the extreme south, checked by Konisld in Higo ; Mori at 
the western extremity of the main island, observed by Kuroda 
in Buzen, and by Ukida Hideiye on the east ; Uyesugi in 
Echigo, with Mayeda on one flank and Gamo on the other, 

confines of Japan; althouxH that had not been done in order that he might l>e 
for ever strip))ed of liis fiefn, but in order that better ones might be bestowed 
upon liim— -an iiasertion which the copiouH tears flowing from his eyes made 
credible. But tliU time be was not dealing with an inept and foolish man, 
for Nobuo well knew the old man’s crafty tricks, and was aware that his tears 
were crocttdile’s tears, , . . For it was then five years since he had been stripped 
of his States and banished; and when Hideyoshi had recalled him, he nad 
not indicated by even a word that he wished to restore them to him, much lew 
to give him better ooes.” 
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who, together with lyeyasu at Yedo, might safely be counted 
upon to keep Date in Sendai and Satake in Mito out of all 
mischief. However, it was not so much the five old Houses 
and lyeyasu that needed to be kept employed, as Hideyoshi^s 
own immediate followers. So much lias been clearly set forth 
by Rai Sanyo in his Nihon Gwaishi. Writes the Japanese 
historian : — 

“Although Hi<leyoshi subdued the great barons of his day, he 
was well aware tliat they would not, without some good reason for 
doing so, remain subject to liim long. So he thought to liimself, 
‘ As I have risen from obscurity and obtained power over others 
by the sword, so soon as ever my position in the State seems to tlie 
great barons to be only used for my personal benefit and advancement 
and ceases to confer anything on them, they will no longer allow 
me to rule over tlumi. I must make it worth their while to keep 
me in power.’ So he gave away land and money right and left 
without stint, thus making men anxious to light for him. He 
bestowed the wealth he had acquired as freely as though he were 
giving away dust. And the persons who received it valued it at 
no higher rate. They did not look upon it as a special favour 
bestowed on them by the Taiko, but rather as the (lue reward of 
the services they had rendered him. Their thirst for gain* was 
never satisfied. For every new edbrt they j)ut forth in his cause 
they expected some additional rewards. But though their desire 
to receive was unlxiuiided, Hideyoshi’s power to give was limited 
by the size of the country over wliieh he ruled, and consequently 
it (!ame alwut that rewards for his generals had to be .sought in 
other lands. Accordingly, InTore the wounds received in tlie battles 
they had fought here in their own country were heal(*d, his generals 
were dispatched to Korea — a country entirely unknown to them — 
where during a series of years they spent their strength in a fruitless 
war.” a 


However, there is the best of reason to believe that this 
Korean expedition was no sudden freak on the part of 
Hideyosbi, whose ]»re8cience of the future, as has already been 
said, was remarkable. So far laick as 1578, wlien starting 
on his ex[>edition against Mori, then master of the Chugoku, 


S It is to be noted, however, that Rai Sanyo, whose wonderful popularitj 
among his countrymen is to be attributed nither to tlie lucidity and pictur- 
eaquenen of his style than to any great command over original authorities, 
verr oftra rests wntenl with presenting one side of a question merely. 
Hiaeyoahi gave lavishly, it is true; but the giving was by no manner of means 
all on bit side. The miasionaries make frequent reference to his enormous 
exactions from the Daimyo. At the New Year all the Daimyo without 
exception had to ^ipear at his Court; whoever failed to do so would have 
been regarded as a conUimacions and manifest rebel. In 1^89 Ariina “carried 
with him three thousand cnisados to present to QualMCundono on his first arrival, 
besides many other precious things, since Quabaaindono did not wish such 
viiiti to be made with empty hands. And with these, and with the changes 
of States and kingdoms in Japan, and with other diverse tyrannies, it may 
be said that he has accumulated an immense quantity of gold and silver and 
of other rich and precious things.” 
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he is represented to have used tlie foHowiii<; to 

Nobunaga : — “ When I linve conquered tlie Chugoku, I will 
go on to Kyushu and take the whole of it. When Kyushu 
is ours, if you will grant me the revenue of that island for 
one yejir, I will [irepare sliips of war and supplies and go 
over and take Korea. Korea 1 shall ask you to bestow on 
me as a reward for my services, and to enable me to make 
still further conquests ; for with Korean troops, aided by your 
illustrious influence, I intend to bring the whole of China 
under my sway. When that is cfTectcd the three countries 
(China, Korea, and Japan) will be one. I sliall do it all as 
easily as a man rolls up a ]»iece of matting and carries it 
under his arm.” ^ 

That some such speech may have been made is rendered 
probable by the tenor of c<a*tain remarks made to Froez on 
the occasion of his and Coellnfs visit to Hideyoshi al Osaka 
in 1586;— 

“ He also said that he had reached the point of subjugating 
all Japan ; whence his mind was not set upon the future acquisition 
of m)re kingdoms or more wealth in it, since he had enough, hut 
solely upon immortalising himself with the name and fume of his 

J )ower; in order to do which he was resolved to reduce the affairs of 
Fapan to order, and to place them on a stable basis; and, this 
done, to entrust them to his brother Minodono (Hidennga), while he 
himself should pass to the conquest of Korea and China, for which 
enterprise he was issuing orders for the sawing of planks to make 
two thousand vessels in which to transport his army. And for 
himself, he wished nothing from the Fathers, except that throuLdi 
them he should got two great and well-equipped ships from the 
Portuguese, whom he would pay liberally for everything, giving the 
very best wages to their officers ; and if he met his death in that 
uudertakiug he did not mind, inasmuch as it would be said that he was 
the first Lord of Japan who had ventured on sucli an enterprise ; 
and if he succeeded, and the Chinese rendered obeilience -to him, he 
would not deprive them of their country, or remain in it himself ; 
and because he only wished them to recognise him for their Lord, 
and that then he would build churches in all parts, commanding 
all to become Christians, and to embrace our Holy Law (!)” 

Again, five years later, when on the expedition against 
Hojd in 1590, he visited the Shrine of Yoritoino at Tsiirugaoka, 
nciar Kamakura, and tliere, jiatting the back of the image of 
the groat Shogun, he is said to have addressed it thus : — 

“ You are my friend ! You twk all the power un ler Heaven 
(ill Japan). You and I only have been able to do this ; hut you 


8 Dtining’if (ransiation. 
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were of high and illuatrioua descent, and not like me, sprung from 
peasants. But as for me, after conquering all the empire, I intend 
to conquer China. What do you think of that ? 

The subjection of the Kwanto in that year of 1590, as 
has been said, made Hideyoshi undisputed master of Japan 
from one end of the archipelago to the other. The problem 
then was bow to maintain his rapidly acquired supremacy. 
Without employment of some sort, the mettlesome feudatories 
would never remain quiet, and so much Hideyoshi had fore- 
seen from the first. To engage them to spend their resources 
and energies in an over-sea war was the best and easiest 
solution of the problem ; and as early as 1587, immediately 
after the reduction of Kyushu and the subjugation of Shimadzu 
of Satsuma, the Regent had taken the preliminary steps to 
provoke the necessary quarrel. In that year an envoy was 
sent to the Korean Court to complain of its discourtesy in 
having latterly failed to send the embassies to Japan that 
bad previously been wont to come. To make this and subse- 
quent developments clear, however, it l)ecome8 advisable to 
say something about the general relations that had subsisted 
between Korea and Japan. 

Since their commencement in the fii'st century b.c. these 
relations had undergone many vicissitudes. At an early date 
Korea figures as the instructor of Japan in Chinese learning, 
in Buddhism, and in the arts of civilisation. Koreans swelled 
the numbers of the host of Kublai Khan which had attempted 
the conquest of Japan in 1281 a.d. At other times we read 
of Korea l)eing over-run by Japanese invaders, of its being 
governed in part by Japanese officials, or paying Japan a 
heavy tribute in token of submission. Then, in 1392, the 
whole 80,000 sqiuire miles of the peninsula got unified under 
the sway of a single strong and stable government; for such 
at first the government of the first royal ancestors of the 
present helpless and hopeless Korean monarch undoubtedly 
was. Even then Korea stood under the protection of China, 
but that did not prevent her from meeting Japan on equal 
and friendly terms. Embassies bearing letters and presents 
were ])eriodically exchangeil l)ctween the two countries. Some- 
where between 1418 and 1450 Japanese traders from Tsushima 
had been granted settlements of sixty houses at each of the 
ports of Chi^pho, Fusan, and Yom-pho; but they came over 
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in greater numbers than provided for, and in 1510 they rose 
against the Korean authorities, who were exacting from them 
what the islanders held to be an undue amount of forced 
labour. At first the Japanese had the best of it; but being 
defeated with a loss of two hundred and ninety-five heads, the 
survivors were compelled to withdraw. For some time after 
this there was but little intercourse between tlie two nations, 
although a few Japanese returned and established themselves 
on sufferance. In 157*2, however, the Jaimnese sent a friendly 
message, requesting a resumption of the old relations, and as 
the Prefect of Fusan supjwrted the request, they were {permitted 
to resume o})erations at Fusan alone, three li below the ])re- 
fecture, which means about half-way down the bay from the 
present village of Fusan. From that time the former relations 
were renewed, — only no envoys were sent from Korea to Japan. 
It w^as decreed by the Korean Government that a Japanese 
landing arlywliere excef)t at Fusan should be treated as a 
pirate. This perluips is not to be wondered at, as from 
various passages in the missionary letters we learn that at 
this time the islanders were exceedingly addicted to piracy, 
and that their operations were by no means confined to Japanese 
waters. 

In 1587, tlien, Hideyoshi, as has been said, saw fit to send 
a messenger to Seoul to complain of the non-a})j)earance of 
Korean embassies in Japan, and t(» demand that they should 
be sent in future. The envoy w'as one Yuya Vasuhiro, a vassal 
of So Yoshitoshi, Daimyd of Tsushima, who, as a response to 
Hideyoshi’s harshly w^orded and insulting letter, carried back 
a polite note, in which the Korean King stated that as the 
journey by sea was a long one and the Koreans were not good 
sailors, he w^ould have to )>e excused from comj)lying with the 
demand. Yuya’s failure cost him his head.'* 

Next spring another mission was sent, consisting of So, 
the Daimyo of Tsushima himself, Yariagawa his retainer, and 
a monk, Geuso. At first no notice of these envoys was taken 


4 Accordine to the Japanese accounts Yuya with all his family was pat to 
death by his I »rd the Daimyo of Tsushima (So), not for his failure in hit mission, 
but because he and his brother had accept^ official titles from the Korean Kii^ 
itome time before, and because he had acted too favourably to the Koreans in 
this mission. These accounts attribute the rudeness of which the Koreans 
locnse Yaoagawa (Taira-no-Shigenobu) to liim. 
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by the Korean Court, and So and his companions as the montlis 
dragged on l)ecame apprehensive of sharing Yiiya^s fate. At 
last the King privately sent word that an envoy would be sent 
to Japan on one condition, viz., that the Japanese should seize 
and send to Korea some dozen or so of Korean renegades, 
who, under the leadership of one Sa Wha-dong, had fled to 
Japan, and since then had acted as guides to Japanese pirates 
in their descents on the Korean coasta. As Hideyoslii was 
eager to stamp out piracy, the envoys were overjoyed at tliis, 
and Yanagawa was at once dispatched to Japan to seize the 
renegades. In August, 1589, three Japanese pirates, with 8a 
Wha-dong and his companions, were delivered up to the Koreans 
at Seoul, where they were at once beheaded. Then ST) was 
called to tlie Palace for the first time, where he was presented 
by the King with a handsome steed, while he in turn gave 
the King a peacock and some match-locks, the first ever seen in 
Korea. 

In April, 1590, the King redeemed his promise by dispatehing 
three envoys to Japan, in company with So and his companions. 
After a voyage of three months they arrived at Kyoto, wller(^ 
they were housed in the temple of Daitokuji. This was the 
very Korean embassy with its suite of three hundred whose 
splendours Valegnani laid himself out to surpass with the 
assistance of twenty-six or twenty-seven Portuguese merchants 
of Nagasaki and the neighl)ouring ports, all of whom “ might 
have passed for Lords.” About the object of and the success 
that attended this Korean mission Charlevoix professes to be 
ignorant, but Mr. Aston and Mr. Hulbert, availing themselves 
of Korean sources, here come U) our assistance. At the arrival 
of the ambassadors Hideyoshi was in the Kw^anto reducing 
Hojo, and when he returned in the autumn he postponed 
granting them an audience on the pretext that he must first 
repair the Hall of Audience in order to receive them with 
due ceremony. How much Hideyoshi really cared about the 
ceremonial part of the business may be inferred from Mr. 
Aston's translation of the Korean account of the manner of 
their reception ; — 

“The ambasfl^ors were allowed to enter the palace-gate lx)rne 
in their palanquins. They were precede! the whole way by a band 
of music. They ascende i into the Hall, where they performed their 
obeisoncet. Hideyoshi is a mean and ignoble-looking man, his 
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complcxiou is dark, and his features are wanting in distinction 
But his eyel)alls send out tire in tlj.shes— enough to pierce one 
through. He sat upon a threefold cushion with his hi(*c to the 
south. * He wore a gauze hat and a dark-coloured mbe of state. 
His officers were ranged round him, eacli in his pro})er place. 
When the ambassadors were intnuluced and hud Uikeii their seats, 
the refreshments offered them were of the most frugal description. 
A tray was set before each, on which was one dish containing 
steamed mochi,^ and mH of an inferior (quality was handl'd round 
a few times in earthenware cups and in a very unceremonious way. 
The civility of drinking to one another was not observed. After a 
short interval, Hideyoshi retired behind a curtain, hut all his officers 
remained in their places. Soon after a man came out dressed in 
ordinary clothes, w ith a baby in his arms, and strolled almut the Hall. 
Til is was no other than Hideyoshi himself, and every one present 
IkiwihI down his head to the ground. JL(M)king out between the 
pillars of the Hull, Hideyoshi espied the Korean musicians. He 
commanded them to stfike up all together as loud as they could, 
and was listening to their music, when he was suddenly reminded 
that babies could despise eeremony as much as princes, and laughingly 
called for one of his attendants to take the child and to bring him 
a change of clothing. He seemed to do exactly as he pleased, 
and was as unc<u)cerned as if nobody else were present. The ambas- 
sadors, having made their obeisance, retired, and this audience 
was tlie oidy occasion on which they were admitted to Hideyoshi's 
presence.” 

For a long time Hideyoshi did not deign to reply to the 
letter of the Korean King delivered by the ambassadors;'^ and 
suggested that they should return without an answer. They 
refused to do so, naturally enough, and after being made to 
wait at Sakai for a long time, they at length received the 
Hcgi'nt’s reply. Here we give Mr. Aaton^s translation, which 
is nearly but not quite identical with what we find in the 
missionaries’ letters: — 

“This Empire has of late years been brought to ruin by internal 
flissensions which allowed no opjKirtunity for laying aside armour. 
Til is state of things rou.sed me to indignation, and in a few years I 
restored j)eace to the country. I am the only remaining scion of a 
humble stock, but my mother once had a dream in which she saw 
the sun enter her lx)8om, after which she gave birth to me. There 
was then a soothsayer, who said ‘wherever the sun shines, there 
will he no place which shall not be subject to him. It may not be 
doubted that one day his pow'er will overspread the empire.’ It 
has therefore been my boast to lose no favimrable opportunity, and, 
taking wings like a dragon, I have sulslued the Etist, chastised the 
West, punished the South, and smitten the North. Speedy and 


5 An fuwnmption of royal style. 

« A sort of cake maile of rice. 

7 His {>rooe<lure va-H-vU Valegnani and the tniwiTe from (he Viceroy of 
the Indies was similar. 
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great success has atteuded my career, which has been like the rising 
sun illuminating the whole earth. 

“When I reflect that the life of man is less than one hundred years, 
why should I spend my days in sorrow for one thing only?® I will 
assemble a mighty host, and, invading the country of the great Ming, 
I will fill with the hoar-frost from my sword the whole sky over 
the four hundred provinces. Should I carry out this purpose, I 
hope that Korea will be my vanguard. Let her not fail to do so, 
for my friendship with your honourable country depends solely on 
your conduct when 1 lead my army against China.” 

The envoys at last returned to Korea after a yearns absence, 
accompanied by Yanagawa and the monk Genso, who, according 
to some authorities, were instructed to endeavour to persuade 
the Korean Government to assist Hideyoshi in renewing the 
long- interrupted relations with China. However, from the 
tone of Hideyoshi’s letters, as well as from the observations 
ihey had made during their stay in Kyoto and Sakai, the 
ambassadors were satisfied that war with Japan was inevitable, 
and on reaching Fusan the senior envoy at once sent a dispatch 
post haste to Seoul intimating as much. On t})eir way up to 
the capital Yanagawa^s conduct could scarcely be described as 
tactful. At Tai-kou (Tai-Kvu) he insulted the aged Giivernor, 
remarking to him: “For ten years I have followed war, and 
thus my beard is grey; why should you grow old?'^ Again, 
calling for a Korean spear, he said: “Your spears are too long,^* 
insinuating that the Koreans were cowards. Even the gentler 
sex did not escape his scathing criticisms. He threw a basket 
of oranges to some dancing girls, and when they scrambled 
for them he told the bystanders, “Your nation is doomed. 
You have no manners.*^ At a banquet in Seoul, the monk 
Genso whispered to the senior envoy: — “The reason why 
Hideyoshi wants to attack China is because the Emperor 
refuses to receive a Japanese envoy. If Korea leaves us but 
a clear road to China, we will ask nothing else. No troops 
need be given.” The Korean replied that China was the 
mother country, and that Korea could not so desert her as 
to give a road to an invading army. Then the monk insisted 
that inasmuch as Korea had given a way to the Mongol hordes 
for their attack upon Japan three hundred years before, slie 
should now do as much for a Japanese army when Japan 
was seeking her revenge. This, however, was considered too 


s He had recently lont his infant son, Tsunimatsu, 
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preposterous to be even discussed, and it became plain to Hide- 
yoshi’s emissaries that for the Japanese there was no road 
through Korea, unless tliey cut one for themselves with the 
sword. From the Korean King’s dispatch to Hideyoshi Mr. 
Hulbert gives the following extract: — 

“ Two letters have already passed between us, and the matter 
has been sufficiently discussed, u hat talk is this of our joining you 
against China? From the earliest times we have followed law and 
right. From within and from without, ail lands are subject to 
China. If you have desired to send vour envoys to ('hinn, how much 
more should we ? When we have been unfortunate she has helpcnl 
us. The relations which subsist between us are those of parent and 
child. This you well know. Can we desert both Pmiperor and 
parent and join with you ? You doubtless will be angry at this, 
and it is because you have not been admitted to the Court of China. 
Why is it that you are not willing to admit the suzerainty of the 
Kniperor instead of harbouring such hostile intents against him ? 
'rids truly pas-^es our coniprehension.” 

Hideyoshi was enraged at the indifference to his overtures 
sliowui by the Koreans, and was e.specially indignant teause 
the K()r(»an King said to tlie envoys that his project of con- 
quering China was like “measuring the ocean in a cockl e-shell, 
or “ a bee trying to sting a tortoise througli its armour.’^ 

Meainvliile a messenger from the Chinese Government had 
arrived in Seoul to inquire into what was going on, for ominoua 
rumours of the intentions of the Japanese had reached the 
Court of Peking from another source. Shortly before, in this 
same year, Hideyoshi had sent the King of Luchii a peremptory 
message tlirough the Daimyo of Satsuma commanding him to 
pay tribute to Japan. Now, Luchu had neither army nor 
navy, the traditional foreign policy of the little kingdom being 
comprised in the words ‘'good faith and courtesy'^; while 
the King was young, and more anxious to devote himself to 
the domestic affairs of the islands than to become embroiled 
in foreign quarrels. “ For the sake of peace, therefore, he 
sent to Hideyoshi an envoy with a shipload of presents, which 
the latter was pleased to receive very graciously. The envoy, 
a priest, was treated with the greatest civility, and Hideyoshi 
condescended personally to impress on him the advantages 
Luchu would derive from placing herself under Japanese 
protection, and ceasing to send tribute to China. He made 
no secrels of his projects against that country, and the King 
of Luchu, on the return of his envoy, requited Hideyoshi’s 
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candour by at once dispatching a warning message to the 
ChincRe Government.” Soon after this, and before tlie landing 
of the Jaj»aniBe in Korea, a mcsgenger had been sent from 
Seoul to Peking to state that an invasion was almost certain ; 
but the Cliiriese did nothing to meet the rapidly gathering 
storm of war now about to burst with dire and fell n*hult« 
upon Korea. 

Here it is well to pause in order to consider what condition 
Korea was in to witlistand it. As has been said, the 80,000 
square miles to the south of the Yalu and the Tuman had 
been unified under a strong and stable central government in 
1302 A.i). Since that date the prosperity of the country and its 
progress in the peaceful arts had been more than considerable. 
Printing with metal types had originated in Korea in 1324, one 
hundred and twenty-six years before the invention of the art in 
Europe, and during the early years of the fifteenth century 
the presses working under royal patronage and at the royal 
expense had been exceedingly busy and productive. At the time 
when a knowledge of lettcre was a rare accomplishment in 
Japan, the higher learning was widely ditiused among the 
upper class in the i»enin8ula. In metal work the Korean 
artists or artisans were skilful, while the Korean potters of 
those days enjoyed a high reputation, their wares being eagerly 
sought for in Japan, where fabulous sums were paid for the 
products of their hesi kilns. However, in spite of a tolerable 
diffusion of the arts, the country was mainly an agricultural 
one, rice being the chief crop, although the fisheries, then 
prosecuted with much energy and success, also proved a fruitful 
source of wealth. In all these respects, Korea in 1592 had 
reached a much higher degree of culture or cultivation than 
had Japan. Yet notwithstanding all this, and surprising 
even to the verge of paradox as the statement may seem, it is 
unquestionable that from the point of sociological development 
Korea lagged seriously behind Japan. With the spread of the 
feudal system and the complete transference of the govern- 
ment from the hands of incom{)etcht and effeminate Court 
nobles those of the sturdy and vigorous military class, it is 
indeed true that in course of time the island emjkire had 
become one wild welter of seething intestine strife from end 
to end. But this was far from proving all pure loss. The 
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old syf-teni of predial serfdom was meanwhile thoroughly broken 
up and abolished ; and even the Japanese peasant and artisan 
became almost as expert in the use of arms as in that of hie 
tools. Tluit this proposition is true will abundantly appear 
from the authorities cited in connection with Hideyoshi’s 
devices to strip the mm-sinnurai clas.a's of their weajjons. 
Now, just as ill contemjioriirv England the possession of arms 
did much to foster that sense of self-reliant, self-respecting 
individuality among the commons which made them so sujHTior 
to the peasants of Franct*, still in a state of heljiless serfdom, 
so tliis consequence of the unending feudal strife in JajMin 
made the Japarice labourer and artisan much more than a 
mere thing with a body and two hands. The full advantage 
of this was reajied wlien the empire was at last unified under 
the capable rule of a statesman of the very highest order of 
administrative genius.^ In tlie practical sphere of war and 
of administration it is (juestionnble whether any contemporary 
State was so rich in talent as was the Ja])an of llideyoshi. 
Such arist(»cracy as then ruled her was a real aristocracy 
of brains. The Daimyd of Satsuma, with his lineiige of 
four hundred years, was indeed no creature or creation 
of Hideyoshi, nor was IMdri, who was rising to greatness 
w'hen Hideyoshi was a groom. But these princes were em- 
phatically men of ability, and as for the other feudatoric^s 
they were nearly all Hideyoshi’s own men. Of the ])reRent 
Jajianese peerage, one Prince and a full dozen Marquises are 
the representatives of Houses whose founders had risen from 
comparative, indeed in most cases from alwolute, obscurity to 
greatness in the service of the illustrious peasant ruler. In 
Japan then (except perhaps Takayama, Don Justo Ucondono) 
there was no man of ability, whether samurai, merchant, 
fanner, or artisan, who was not allowed full scope for the 
free and full development of all his best faculties. 

0 Charlevoix, writing of Hideyoslii's adminutration in 1591, sajs very 
tnitlifully:—“ Nothing was l)efter administered than Japan, and it became 
perfectly clear that in order to be subiniasive and peaceful, the Japanese have 
no greuier need than tlie generality of other nations of anything beyond being 
under the sway of a prince who knows how to rule. Crime waa puniahed, 
virtfie reward^, mrrii plaeefi, tiv'imUnt spifitx occupied, or put in a condition 
not to give trouble, and ap.art from the Christian peivccution, in which 
Hideyofehi always allowed a moderation which could scarcely have been 
expected from his clmrncter, no one had any grounds to complain of the 
government. In truth this monarch was not loved, but he was feared and 
esteemed, and that sufficed to maintain all in their auty.'* 
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In Korea things were vastly different. There were only 
two classes — a class of nobles, leisured and learned indeed, 
but effeminate and generally destitute of practical ability in 
everything except venal intrigue, in which they w^ere extremely 
proficient; and a horde of slaves who were bought and sold 
and passed from hand to hand like so much landed property. 

At that time there was no lower middle class at all. Society 
was composed of the upper class and their retainers. Almost 
every man in the lower stratum of society was nominally the 
slave of some nobleman (or of the Government), though in 
many places it was nominal serfdom only. At the same 
time the master had the right to sell them at will, and they 
were in duty l)Ound to assume mourning at his death.^' 
Another weakness in the social organisation was the disastrous 
lack of cohesion and the extreme mutual jealousy that was 
prevalent among the ruling class. Factional strife had 
originated in 1575, and since that date every man had l>een 
fighting for his own hand, and idoiting and intriguing dirtily 
for his own wretched self, and even with the enemy sweeping 
the country with fire, and sword the filthy cabals still went on. 
“ No sooner did a ca})able man arise than he became the 
target for the hatred and jealousy of a hundred rivals, and no 
trickery or subterfuge was left untried whereby to have him 
disgraced and degraded,’’ Jealousies there also were in 
Japan in plenty; but then, so far from allowing them to 
work any scathe on the body politic at large, Hideyoshi knew 
how to profit from them richly. Again, for two centuries 
the Koreans, apart from repelling an occasional inroad of the 
wild tribes l)eyond the Yalu and the Turaan, and repulsing 
the not infrequent descents of Ja})anese juratos, had had no 
exj^erience in practical warfare what'^oever. Tims it came to 
]>a8S tliat the Government found it advanUgeous to jKjrinit 
the militia to commuU^ the military service due by a monetary 
j)ayment. The result was that only tlie very poorest of the 
poor served with the colours, and that the array was more of a 
mob than anything else. Once more, although there were 
small cannons, matchlocks had never been seen in Korea 
previous to 1590 or 1591. 

Against all this, warfare had never been prosecuted so 
seriously and so scientifically in Japan as in the da^'s of 
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Hideyoshi, when, according to the missionaries, the art was 
actually revolutionised. lo In Korea, too, forts and fortifications 
had been neglected, and had fallen into a miserable state of 
dilapidation ; and the hurried task of repairing these in the 
extreme south at this time made the people comj>lain loudly. 

Against all this there were two great factors in favour 
of the Peninsulars in the approaching struggle with Japan 
on Korean soil. The surface of the country is so liilly and 
undulating that it has been compared by a French missionary 
to the sea under a strong gale. This means that it is an ide^il 
ground for a wearing and wasting guerilla warfare. In the 
next place, for ultimate success in this contest it was absolutely 
necessary that the way between Korea and Tsushima should 
lie perfectly oj)en to the Japanese, and that they should maintain 
undisputed command of the sea. Now, strange indeed as it 
may sound to us nowadays, the Koreans were undoubtedly 
better seamen than the Japanese were then. Siiys Charlevoix : — 
Taicosama had no absolute need of Korea in order to make 
war on China, hut the Koreans, powerful and expert on the 
sea, might have molesh'd his troops; Itesides, Korea once 
conquered, Japan could mainhiin the war for long, without 
drawing at all seriously upon her own resources.^^ Elsewhere 
he says : — The Koreans cannot stand l>c*fore the Japanese on 
land, but they are their superiors on the sea l)ecause they 
have the better ships.^’^i 


10 “ Aecordinriy, we confidently believe that shortly, in diverse parts of Japan, 
» very great nurnber of conversions will follow as soon as this universal erection 
of new castles and the demolition of very many old ones are nt an end, which is 
oeeasitmed by nothing ehe than that under Taicosama a new method of warfare was 
devised which calls for new and much more strongly fortified castles.” — Valeo- 
KANi, October 10th, 1509. The introduction of fire-arms into Japan had doobtleas 
no small infinenoe upon the military tactics of the time. That they were 
employed pretty extensively we know from the missionaries. Two heavy pieces 
of artiUery had been used by Arima at the battle of Bhimabara on April 24th, 
1584; Otomo of Bungo had presented several such pieces to Nobunaga, and 
these were employed by Konishi against the monks of Negoro in their retreat 
from Kishiwada in Idzumi in 1585; while in the battle of Bhizugatake, fought 
in the preceding year, we hear of a hot artillery fire being kept up by Hideyosni’s 
troops. As regards matchlocks, we know that Otomo’s troops used them against 
Mon’s men with great effect, that the monks of N^^ro were forroidahle chiefly 
by reason of their fire-arms, and that of the 25,000 men Riuwyi had had under 
him at Bhimabara in 1584 as many as 9,000 had been eqnipjied with the 
arquebos. In his war with Takikawa in 1583 Hideyoshi had captured the 
castle of Kameysma and Min^ by springing mines onder them, the fi^ instance 
of the thing in Japan. 

1 1 He quotes from the Batchmen wrecked there in 1653, to the effect that 
their ships have ordinarily two masts with from 30 to 35 oars each, with 

five or six rowers; so that on each of these gaUeys, what with soldiers and 
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Clearly to follow the vicissitudes of the Japanese invasion 
of Korea it will he found advisable to pay some little attention 
to the accompanying map of the {)en insula. 12 ^he kingdom 
was then, as now, divided into eight do or })rovince 8 , the largest 
of which, covering some two-fifths of the whole peninsula, 
were P^yen-an and Ham-gyung in the extreme north. Of 
the remaining six provinces four fronted the Yellow Sea, 
and from north to fouth were Whang-ha, Kyiing-geui (the 
metro{K)litan province), Chhmg-ch’ung and Chul-la, the last 
also facing towards Kyushu. Of the two on the Sea of Japan, 
Kang-wiin and Kyung-san, the topography of Kyung-san. calls 
for special study, inasmuch as it was on Kyung-san that the 
first fury of the storm of invasion broke, and some of the 
hardest fighting took place within its limits. In the centre 
and north of the whole peninsula flow four rivers whose fjosition 
must Ixi carefully noted. These are the Han, on which Seoul, 
the capital, stands; the Imjin (Rinshin), which joins the 
estuary of the Han; the Ta-dong, with the important town 
of P’yeng-yang, the capital of P’yen-an province, on its northern 
bank; and the Yalu, which separates the kingdom from the 
Chinese province of Liao-tung. So mucii it is indispensably 
and absolutely necessary to grasp before proceeding any further 
with the text. 

Having thus glanced at the state of affairs in the country 
that was to have the ill-fortune of being the seat of operations, 
we will now return to Japan, The missionaries assure us 
that all the wisest in the empire detested the proposed expedi- 
tion, and that remonstrances against it were not heard merely 
because the haughty Hideyoshi had made it known that the 
first man who dared to remonstrate would be shortened by 
the length of his head. He had sent his Admiral, Kuki, to 
stiperintend the construction of several hundred vessels in the 
Bay of Ise, while the maritime Daimyo of the Chugoku, 
Shikoku, and KyushCi were ordered to equip two large ships 


tailors, there are nearlr 300 men, with some pieces of artil!ery, qtunUili dt 
Fhux (Tart*/^ Each village is obliged to maintain a vetsel (h inpletely equipped 
and mannM.'’ 

13 Any map of Korea in which Roman characters are used will be found 
no easy study, for although the place naimw are expressed by the same chameters, 
yet they appear diflorently according as the cliamcters are read in the Korean, 
or the Japaneee, or the Chinese fashion. In this mim the Japanese renderings 
of the characters are given within bracketa below the Korean. 
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for each 100,000 kohi of their assessed revenue, and to man 
them every fishing village was compelled to furnisli ten sailors 
for every hundred houses it contained. In addition to the 
complement of seamen thus raised a figliting force (»f !>,200 
men was distributed among the vessels; the commanders, Wsides 
Kuki, l)eing Todo Wakizaka, Kab") Yoshiaki, Kurushirna, Suga, 
and some others. Nagoya in Hizen had lK*en di^signa^ed as the 
seat of the general headquarters, and here something like 
a city quickly sprang up. Hideyoshi went down there in 
September, 1592, and remained until the beginning of 1594, 
making one visit to Osaka and Kyoto in the interval, however. 
He had frequently given out that it was his pur])ose to proceed 
to Korea, and there assume the supreme command in person ; 
but that he never did. So far as there was any suj)r(‘mo 
command in the first Korean campaign it was h(dd by Ukida 
Hideiye, Daimyo of Bizen, Bitchu and Mimasaka, whom 
Hideyoshi had once adopted as a son. But as a niatter ot 
fact, the chief of each division was left with a com]>arative]y 
free hand, and acted to a large extent on liis own initiative. 

Of these divisions (in addition to the naval force) there 
were ten in all — those of Konishi, Kato Kiyoinasa, Kiiroda the 
youngtT, Shimadzu, Fukiishima, Kobayakawa, Mori, Ukida, 
Asano, and Hashiba, footing up altogether to some 1! 10, 000 or 
195,000. All these actually crossed to Korea, while liesides 
Hideyoshi’s own household troops, amounting to over 28,000 
men, 74,000 troops belonging to the Eastern and Northern 
Daimyo remained l^ehiud at Nagoya, as a jjrovision against 
any ]>ossible attack from Chiua.’^^^ 


13 "The following table is translated from Mr. Kinoshita’s Ifldadn Seigai 
Shiwhi {“ A New History of the Foreign Conquest of Toyotomi Taiko ” written 
in Chinese— 6 vols , 1893), not yet completed. The author bases his statements 
on the best authorities, and his book is considered the best that has ever appeared 
on the Korean war. 


First Continoent ( Kyushu). 

Konishi 

So 

Matsuura 

Arinia 



Goto 


Sl-XXISD CoTJTINOKST (KVUSHU). 

Kato Kiyomasa 



Sagara * 


7.000 

6.000 

3.000 

2.000 
1,000 

700 

18,700 


.. 8,000 

..12,000 
.. 800 
20,800 
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In most foreign histories of this war, Konishi and Kato 
Kiyomasa are represented as sharing the chief command 


Third Contingent. 

Kuroda Nagamaaa 6,000 

Otomo Yoshimune 6,000 

12,000 

Fourth Contingent (Kyushu). 

Sliiiuadzu Yoshihiro 10,000 

Mori Yoshinari 2,000 

Tukaboshi 2,000 

Akizuki 1,000 

Il6 1,000 

Shimazu Tadatoyo 1,000 

17,000 

Fiitii Contingent (Shikoku). 

Fukusbima 6,000 

Toda 4,000 

Hacbisuka 7,200 

Cbosokabe 3,000 

Ikoma 5,500 

24,700 

Sixth Contingent (Kyushu). 

Kobayakawa 10,000 

Mori Ilidckaue 1,600 

Tacbilwna 2,500 

Takabasbi MotoUugu 800 

Tsukushi 900 

15,700 

Seventh Contingent. 

Mori Terumoto ] 

Kikkawa • • • [ 30,000 

Mori Motoyasu j 


138,900 

The above seven contingent were to start (iret and oi)en the roads to China. 

Eighth Continqilnt. 

10,000 

8,000 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,000 

19,200 

Ninth Conti ngi':nt. 

3,000 

1,000 

1,500 

850 

.3,000 

1,400 

10,750 

And troops of Tukimvira, \kashi, Bessbo, Haltori, Hitotsuyanagi, Takenaka, 
Tani, Ac. 


Tenth Conti so ent. 

Hashiba llidekaUu 8,000 

Hashiba Tailaoki 3 500 

Hascgawtt 5,000 

Kimiira 3,500 

Onngi l.nOO 

Kamei 1,000 


^ 22,000 


IJkida Hideiye . 
Masuda 

Ishida (jPujiyu) . 

Otani 

Mayeno 

Kato Mitsuyasn 


Asaiio (JBupyo) ... 

Miyabe 

Nanjo 

Kinnabita 

Nakagawa 

InaliH 
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l)etweeTi them. This mistoke arises partly from the fact that 
their divisions constituted the extreme van of the invadin<" 
host, and that consequently the brunt of the fighting fell on 
them. But besides this there was an exceedingly strong rivalry 
between these commanders, which was greatly intlamed ])y 
religious animosity. Kato was a staunch adherent of the 
Nichiren-shiu, the only really aggressive Buddhist sect in Jaj>an, 
while Konishi was the main pro}) of the new foreign religion 
introduced by the Jesuits. His division of 18,700 men was 
com}) 08 ed almost entirely of Cliristians, for ^latsuura of Hirado 
was the only one of his superior officers that was not a convert, 


And troops of Makiniura, Okamoto, Ka.suya, Katagiri, Fujikako, Furnta, 
Shinjo, Hayakawa, Ac, 

The above three contingents were to enter Korea after the prtH-'eding seven 
contingents. 


Naval Forces. 


Kuki 1,600 

Todo 2,000 

Wakizaka 1,600 

Kato Yo.shiaki 1,000 

Kurushima 700 

Suga 250 


And troops of Kuwayama, lloriuchi, Ac. 

These di.stributions of troops are based on the Tefuho~ki, Oioscn-SeihalHU-ki^ 
Buke Bunshi^iJiM, and Taiko^ki. The Taikit-ki puts the tro^ of Takahasiii 
Mototane and Akiznki at 1,000, and those of Ito and Shiraazii Todatoyo at 1,000. 
The Choaen-Seibalsu'ki gives the following numbers: — 

Kuroda Nagamasa, 6,000; Fukushima, 4,800; Toda, 3,900; Cliosokabe, 
3,600; Ikoma, 5,000; Masuda, 2,000; Otani, 2,000; Mayeno, 1,000; Kato Yoshi- 
aki, 750. 

The Buke Bunsho-aku gives the following numbers: — 

86, 1,000* Kato Kiyomasa, 10,000; Nakagawa, 1,500; Todo, 2,800; Waki- 
zaka, 1,200; Kato Yoehiaki, 2,400. 

About the rest all the authorities are agreed. 

The troops who remained at Nagoya were as follows : — 

Inwards of 6,000, constituting the front-guard of Hideyoshi. 

Upwards of 5,000, constituting the rear-guard of Hideyoshi. 

Upwards of 1,000 archers and musketeers led by Osbima, Mijagi, Ac. 

Upwards of 1,000 under Kinoshita Yoshitaka. 

500 retainers and piards of Ashikaga Yoshiaki, the former Shogun. 

6 bands of inspecting horsemen. 

6 bands of immediate attendants of Hideyoshi. 

Upwards of 12,000 measengers, foot-soldiers, and others. 

All the above belonpd directly to Hideyoshi. Besides them, there were 

Upward-* of 74,000 troops under Hashiha Hidevasu, Tokugawa Iveyasu, 
Maycda of Kaga. (kla Nobno, Oda Nohukane, Uyesugi Kagekatsu, Gamo tljisato, 
Yuici llideyusii (Iv**y mi's nee uid wn), S.itakA D.atA Mogami, Mori (of Shinano), 
Niwa Njgashijre, Kyogoku Saloon, llashiba Huleyori, llashiba Katsutoshi, Hori 
Murakami, Mizoguclii, Mizuno, Nambu S.ioada, Sengoku, Ac. 

The jrrand total was upwards of .Ii»5,000. 

The Tiil'o-U gives the toial of troops who crossed over to Korea as 205,570, 
and of those who remained at X.ijfny.a an l'»2,4>0, making a grand total of 307,985. 

The Ttfako-k’ gives the number of tro«*ps who crossed over to Korea an 
201,000 and of those who remained at Nagoya as 102,300, a grand total of 
301 ^ 500 . 

The Sethat$U‘ki says 208,650 crossed over to Korea, while 97,460 remained 
ai Nagoya. 
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and many of Matsuura^fl three thousand men had received 
baptisDi. As Konishi was hand-in-glove with the priests (to 
whom he was extremely subservient), and kept constantly 
writing to them, as did also Arima and Omura, the Jesuits 
were uncommonly well informed about the work of KonishPs 
division, and al>out his differences with Kato Kiyomasa. So 
much interest did the priests take in these two special divisions 
that they neglected the others almost entirely, and as foreign 
accounts of this war are based chiefly upon passages in the 
missionary letters of the time, it comes to pass that attention 
has been almost exclusively directed to the work of these two 
generals of divisions, whose united commands amounted to no 
more than 38,700 men in a tf>tal land force of 190,000 or 
200,000 troops. From the very first it was a hot and eager race 
lietween Konishi’s persecuting Christians and the persecuting 
Kato with his pagans. However, Konishi had the l>est of the 
start from Tsushima, and actually succeeded in effecting a 
landing on Korean soil while Kato was still invoking his 
Hotoke for a favouring wind to swell his limp and em})ty siils, 
or rather anathematising his rival for having appropriated 
most of the transports.^ ^ The early morning of the 24th of 
May, 1592, was misty, and Konishi, seizing the opportunity to 
elude the formidable Korean criiisere, got his division on lK)ard 
and worked safely and unopposed across the stretch of some fit'ty 
miles of salt water that lay between him and Fusan. Curiously 
enough, the Commandant of Fusan happened that day to be 
hunting on Deer Island, at the entrance to the harbour, and 
he it was who first descried the approach of the invading host. 
He at once hurried l»ack'to his post, determined to meet the 
foe resolutely. What followed will Wst be told in the words 
of Charlevoix : — 

“ Konishi summoned the Governor to surrender, proini>ing him 
his life. The summons was received with contempt, the Governor 
replying laughingly that he was going to send to ask the King his 
roaster for permission to yield to it. Konishi made no answer, but 
he employed all the next night in preparing the assault. He began 
it at four in the morning ; the Koreans fought like brave men ; 


14 Some Japineac accounts say that it was Kato who p:ot away 6rst. Rut 
on this matter the inlsnonaries, liand-iu -glove with Konishi as they were, 
may regarded as the belter authorities. Kecont research h:w nerved to 
dischne that on many puiuts they are perrectly right, where pojNilar Japanese 
hklorwi are ladly astray. 
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but the Governor having fallen, the Japanese broke in on all sides, 
and put every one who showed a sign of resistance to the edge of 
the swonl. That day and the following they rested in Fusan; on 
the next they laid siege to Tong-nai (Tr>-rai), a still stronger fortress, 
less than three leagues distant. The walls were letter built and higher, 
and as it was the principal defence of the district it had been (xrupied 
by 20,000 of the best troops of the country. Konishi npproache<l it 
abovit noon, having with him only the half of his army, and alxmt 
20,000 sailors and camp-coolies. The commandant was a young 
lord of twenty-two, a very brave man. Konishi at once phintecl 
ladders against the walls, and was the first to mount them himself. 
He was so well supported that after a very stiff fight of three or 
four hours (the Koreans say eight), in which, however, he had only 
one hundred killed and four liundred wounded, he filled the fosse with 
five thousand dejid (among whom was the commandant) and found 
himself master of a place, which its position and its magazines full 
of a prodigious (juautity of arms and of provisi(m.s made piss as 
the chief of all tliat frontier. Thus after this conquest, although 
there were still five strongholds to reduce before reaching the capital, 
the consternation throughout the country was so general that none 
of them ventured to expose themselves to the lot of the first two, 
and all opened their gates to the conqueror.” 

It limy be as well to supplenient the summary sbitemcnt 
in the last sentence by a few details from Japanese and Kore;in 
w^mrees. Three great roads lead up to Seoul from Fusan, and it 
was the central one of these that Konishi followed immediately 
after the storming of Tong-nai (To-rai). Passing through Yong- 
san (Ryo-san), which he found deserted, be crossed theChak-won 
(Sakuin) Pass on May 29th, routing the force holding it with 
a loss of three hundred men; and then imshing on through 
Mir-yang (Mitsuyd) and In-tong (Jindo), lie forded the Naktong 
and entered Syen-san (Zenzan) on June 3rd. On the following 
day lie drove the Korean General, Yi Gak, from Sang-ju (Bhoshiu), 
and on June 5th he arrived at Muu-gyung (Bunkei), where he 
was joined by Kahl Kiyomasa with the second (Kyushu) 
division of 20,800 men. The latter had landed at Fusan 
on May 28th, four days after Konishi, and, following the Eastern 
route, stormed Kung-ju (Keishiu) on the last of the month, 
jmtting three thoiFand Koreans to the sword. Thence advanc- 
ing by, and quickly reducing, Yeng-tchyen (Yei-sen), Bhin-ryeiig 
(Bhinnei), Eui-heung (Gikd), Kun-wi (Gun-i), and Pi-on (Hian), 
he left the great Eastern road and joined Konishi at Miin-gyurig 
(Bunkei) on June 5th, as has just been said. In front of the 
united commands of some 39,000 men lay the Cho-ryung 
(Chorei) Pass, a strong defensive jiosition where a handful of 
resolute men might have given serious trouble to a host. 
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Contraiy to their expectation, and not a iittle to their satis- 
faction, the Japanese commanders found this position unheld, 
and their troops swarmed over the Cho-ryung “singing and 
dancing.^* A day’s march beyond this lay Chung-ju (Chushiu), 
perhaps the strongest fortress in the peninsula, but the fate of 
this stronghold was decided by a pitched battle in the open 
l)efore it was reached. 

When news of the fall of Fusan reached the Korean capital, 
Yi II, practically the Commander-in-Chief, was ordered off to 
block the further advance of the Japanese. But when the 
military rolls were looked up it was found that the army was 
mostly on |)a{)er, and that a large majority of the men were 
either “ sick ” or “in mourning.” So the whole force General 
Yi II could muster amounted to just three hundred men. Even 
these could not be mustered at an hour’s notice, and so, in order 
to obey the King’s command, the unfortunate General had to 
start off alone, trusting that this pitiful handful of men would 
follow him. Of course the intention was to gather soldiers 
as he went, and he did succeed in getting at least the semblance 
of an army together. However, the course of events quickly 
disclosed tliat Yi II was just as useful without as witli an 
army, for as soon as he heard of the approach of the Ja})anebe 
he bolted up tiie Cho-ryung Pass, making not the slightest 
attempt to block it, while the provincial levies that had 
meanwhile gathered dispersed, as they not unnaturally refused 
to be commanded by a coward. In the meantime Sil Yip, 
the Vice-Minister of War, had l)een sent to Chung-ju (Chushiu), 
and had there collected a considerable force. It was his 
intention to hold the Cho-ryung Pass, tlie key to the whole 
situation, but when Yi II api)eared as a fugitive, Sil Yip 
determined to remain at Chung-ju. One of his lieutenants 
strongly urged him to seize the Cho-ryung at any price, but 
he made answer; “No, they are infantry, and we are cavalry. 
If we can once get them into the plain we can use our battle- 
flails on them with deadly effect.” To carry out this project, 
*'Sil Yip selected a spot that seemed to him most suitable. 
It was a great amphitheatre made by high mountains, while 
on the other side, like the chord of an arc, flowed the river 
T’an-geun-da. The only approaches to this plain were two 
narrow passages at either end where the mountains came down 
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to the river bank. In this death-trap, then, General Sil drew 
up his entire oommand and awaited the coming of the invaders. 
It is easy to imagine the glee with which the Japanese saw 
this arrangement, for it meant the extermination of the only 
army that lay between them and Seoul. Strong detachments 
were sent to block the juissages at the ends of the j)lain, while 
the main body scaled the mountains and came down upon 
the doomed army as if from the sky. The spears and swords 
of the descending legions Hashed like tire, while the roar of 
the musketry made the very earth to tremble. The result 
was an almost instantaneous stampede. The Koreans made 
for the two narrow exits, but found them heavily guarded 
by the Japanese. They were now literally In^tween ‘the devil 
and the deep sea,^ for they had the aj)palling 8j)ectaele of the 
hideously masked Japanese on the one hand and the deep 
waters of the river on the other. The whole army was driven 
into the river or mercilessly cut down by the swords of the 
Japanese. General Sil Yip himself made a brave stand, and 
killed with his own hand seventeen of the enemy before he 
fell. Out of the whole army only a handful escaped, and 
among them was the coward Yi II, who managed to get 
across the river.^^ 

Mr. Hulbert’s authorities allege that Katd’s division, as 
well as Konishi^s, was engaged in this affair. The missionaries, 
who doubtless get their information from Konishi, tell another 
story, however. Kato had come into the main central road just 
ahead of Kouishi’s advance, and had insisted on pushing forward 
in the van. Konishi objected to this, and Kato had had un- 
willingly to make way for him. When Konishi’s division came 
U|x>n Sil Yip’s array of cavalry, Kato had quietly halted and did 
nothing, expecting that Konishi would be overborne, and that he 
(Kato) could then have the glory of extricating his rival’s com- 
mand from de.struction.i® When Konishi achieved a brilliant 
victory, Kato was apprehensive lest his conduct might be re|>orted 
to Hideyoshi, with inconvenient results to himself. Accordingly 
he asked to be allowed to join Konishi in his advance and contem- 
plated siege of Seoul, whereupon Konishi made answer that Katd 

IS Acoordlng to the Jesuits, Sil Yip’s force amounted to nearly 70,000 nien, 
of whom 8,000 were killed and many made prisoners. The Japanese put 
the Koreui lanes at 3,000 dead and several hundred prisoners. Bee Charlevoix, 
toL ir. p. 171 9tq.\ Craaset, vol. i. p. 617. 
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might follow him, hut that it was the Taiko’s intent that each 
division should remain under the orders of its own original 
commander. “Upon this answer Toranosque (Kato) decamped 
secretly, and advanced by side roads in the hope of rejiching 
Seoul first ; but the Great Admiral (Konishi) suspected his design, 
and, as he had the better guides, he preceded him by several 
hours.^* This account of the matter, as has been hinted, was 
doubtless obtained from Konishi himself, and is probably fairly 
correct. At all events, what is certain is that the two divisions 
separated at Chung-ju (Chushiii), and that while Konishi 
pressed on Ijot-foot by his original route, the main central 
road, Kato swung off to the Wed (not the East, as Mr. 
HulWt says), and, hurrying ra)>idly through Chuk-san 
(Chikusan) and Yong-in (Ryojin), reached the southern bank 
of the river Han, op{>o8ite the western 8\il)urbs of the Koiean 
capital. No lK)at8 were to be found, but seeing some waterfowl 
jMsacefully swimming aliout on the further side of the stream, Kato 
judged that it was held by no hostile force. One of his retainers 
swam the river and brought back a bostt, and thus the second 
division managed to cross the Han, and to enter Seoul by its 
southern gate on the forenoon of June 12th, 1592. It was with 
considerable mortification that Kato found the city already in the 
occupation of Konishi, who had passed through its eastern gate 
some hours earlier that same morning, while lK>th must have 
been disapjwinted to learn that if tliey had l)een four days 
earlier they would have captured the Korean King and all liis 
family. Both Konishi and Kato had certainly made good time 
on their way up to Seoul, the former arriving there in nineteen, 
and the latter in fourteen days from the landing in Eusan. 

Four days afkr the occupation of the capital by tlic first 
and second (Kyushu) divisions, the third made its appearance 
there. Young Kuroda, with his 12,000 men, had landed at 
Fusan almost immediately after Kato, and had at once turned 
off along the coast to the West. On May Slst he assaulted and 
captured Kim-hai (Kinkai), inflicting terrific damage on the 
enemy, and then pushed on to Syeng-ju (Seishiu). Here he was 
joined by 3,000 men of the fourth division (Shimadzu’s), who 
had stormed Tchyang-wun (Shogen) under the leadership of 
Mori and Itu. Their way from Syeng-ju (Seishiu) lay thnnigh 
Chire (Chirci), Kim-san (Kinzan), over the Cliiu-p’ung-ryuug 
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(Shu-fu-rei) Pass aDd hy Yong-dong (Yei-do). After killing 
some thousands of the enenjy at the storming of Cli’iing-ju 
(Seishiu) Castle, they reached Seoul on the 16th of June. On 
that same day Ukida Hideiye, who, besides bringing his own 
(eighth) contingent of 10,200 troops, ncte‘d as the Jajwnese 
Commander-in-Chief, arrived in the capital, wliile the fourth 
(Shimadzu), sixth (Kobayakawa), seventh (MOri), and fifth 
(Shikoku) corps d'armee had all effected a landing, and the 
Ja})anefie fleet of several hundred vessels had been anchonxl 
near Fusan since June 7th. An order was soon issued by 
Hideyoshi detailing the commanders to the charge of the various 
}»rovinces of Korea. Kato was to operate in Ham-gyung, and 
Konishi in P’yen-an, while Kuroda was to reduce Whang-ha, 
and Mori Yoshinari Kang-wun. Mori, with his thirty thousand 
troo})s, was to occupy Kyung-san ; Kobayakawa, Chul-la; the men 
of Shikoku (Fiikushirna, Chdsokabe, Hachisuka, and so forth), 
Cli’ung-ch’ung; and Kyung-geui, the metro})olitan province, 
was to be kept in order by Ukida, the Commander-in-Chief, 
from liifl headquarters in Seoul. 

Having accomi>anied the Japanese thus far in their 
triumphant march, or rather rush, let us now pass to the 
side of the Koreans for a little. One morning, shortly after 
tlie wreck of Sil Yi}»’8 cavalry force to the south of Chung-ju, a 
naked soldier came panting through the south gate of Seoul 
with intelligence of the disaster from which he had escaiKnl. 
“ 1 have escap(!d with my life and I am come to tidl you 
that flight is your only hope,^^ was the conclusion of his tale. 
In the Korean authorities followed by Mr. Hulbert there is 
a vivid and grapliic account of the panic that at once ensued, 
of the distracted councils in the Palace, and of the general 
ho})elessnesa of the situation. The Minister of War received 
orders to dettiil troops to man the city walls. But in these 
walls were thirty thousand battlements, each with three 
embrasures ; and in lieu of the ninety thousand men for whom 
provision had thus been made, no more than seven thousand 
could 1)6 drummed together. Flight was really the only 
resource left open, and while one Royal Prince was sent into 
Ham-gyung and the other into lOing-wun, the King, his 
concubines, and his courtiers pa88e<l out of the city for the 
North, with the view of ultimately taking refuge on Chinese 
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8oil if Buch a necessity should be forced upon him. With 
“the moving account of the Royal flight given by Korean 
authorities m will here dispense; doubtless the drenching 
rain and the short commons of the retreat to Song-do (Shoto) 
did trouble his Korean Majesty, his eunuchs, and his courtiers 
somewhat, but they would have mattered but little to any 
real ruler of men — an Alexander, a Cmsar, a Peter of Russia, 
a Napoleon, a Hideyoshi, or an lyeyasu. What perhaps is 
worthy of citation from “the moving account’’ is the circum- 
stance that as the King and his escort passed through the 
“Peking Pass” his Majesty could see that the city behind 
him was in flames, and that it had l>een fired not by invaders, 
but 1))’ his own dutiful subjects. Even before his midnight 
flight his own palace had been looted by the city rabble, and 
now it, together with three other Royal residences, the treasury, 
and the granary, was burning furiously. In one store-house 
all the deeds of the Government slaves, and in another all 
those of privately owned thralls, were kept; and both these 
buildings, together with their contents, became ashes. On 
June Pith, the day of Konishi and Katb’s entry into Seoul, 
tlie Royal fugitive reached Song-do (Shoto); and when Kim 
Myung-wun, who had been entrusted with the defence of the 
river Han, fled to the Imjin (Rinshin) river, and thence sent 
a letter telling the King of the occupation of his capital by 
the Japanese, his Majesty again set his Royal face towards the 
North, and did not pause until he was comparatively safe in 
P’yeng-yang beyond the Ta-dong (Dai-do) 

Now that Seoul and the line of the Han were lost, the 
only thing that remained for the Koreans to do was to block 
the Japanese advance at the Imjin (Rinshin) stream. Orders 
were issued for the muster of a huge force at its ferries ; and 
in a few weeks an army, formidable as far as mere numbers 
went, was massed there. But before dealing with this episode 
in the campaign, let us see what was meanwhile passing to 
the south of the Imjin and in the East. In these quarters 
the Peninsulars had even by this time l)egun to pluck up heart, 
and to endeavour to make some real head against the invaders. 
The fourth Japanese division (Shimadzu’s) had been sent into 
the province of Kang-wun; and although it rapidly over-ran 
this great tract of territory, the reduction of Yung-wun, held 
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by no more than five thousand Koreans, cost the Sateuma 
samurai a heavy bill in casualties. Before this had happened, 
however, the Jaj^anese had had another considerable success 
elsewhere. The Governor of Chul-la had raised eight thousand 
men and had set out to join tlie King in the North; but his 
heart had failed him, and he had retreated to Kong-ju 
(Koshiu). Here he was joined by the levies of Ch’ung-ch’ung 
and Kyung-sang, and the whole force, put by the Koreans at 
one hundred thousand and by the Japanese at fifty thousand 
men, then set out for the Imjin (Rinshin) river. Not far 
from Seoul, however, they came across a Japanese force en- 
trenched on Puk-du-muii (Hokutomon) Mountain, and they 
resolved to attack it. While the action was raging, Jajmnese 
reinforcements arrived from the capital, and the Southern 
Korean army of fifty thousand was scattered with the loss of 
over one thousand killed and several hundred prisoners. Some 
of its battalions made for the Imjin, and participaU‘.d in the 
subsequent engagement there. Before this, however, tlie Koreans 
had actually for the first time scored a real victory. Sin 
Gak had been associated with Kim M^aing wun in the defence 
of the Han, but after Kim had thrown all his engines of defence 
into the stream, and fled, Sin had likewise to retire. He 
at once began to gather troo})s in Kyung-geui, the metropolitan 
province, and he was soon joined by a contingent from Ham- 
gyung. The huge granary at Ryong-san (Ryuzan), near Seoul, 
from which the invaders were drawing all their supplies, had 
been fired by the Koreans, and this had made foraging 
necessary. A considerable body of Ukida’s own s]>ecial division 
had got as far as Yang-ju (Yoshiu) on this duty, when they 
found themselves confronted by Sin Gak^s levies. A desperate 
contest followed, in which the Japanese were thoroughly beaten, 
and were forced to retreat with serious loss. Naturally, the 
moral effect of this was immense. But just at this point the 
incurably weak spot of Korea disclosed itself. While all Kyung- 
geui was ringing with the exploit of the successful commander, 
and people were beginning to see that all was not lost, a 
swift messenger was on his way from the King l)earing a sword 
and a letter ordering the instant execution of Sin Gak. Kim, 
to cover his own cowardice at tlie Han, had accused Sin Gak 
of desertion, and another General, Yu Hong, recognising a 
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|K)werful rival in Sin, had urged that the coward should be 
slain. Not long after the death-messenger was dispatched, 
news of the ex[)loit at Yang-ju (Ydshiu) came in. A messenger 
was at once hurried off by the King to countermand his former 
order ; but when this emissary arrived at Yang-ju the gallant 
Sin Gak had l)een shortened by the length of his head an 
Imur before. 

At this time Konishi and KabVs columns were on the 
route northwards. No oj)j)OKition was met with till the Imjin 
was readied, hut here ]>rogre.‘‘-8 seemed to he barred most 
efhH^tuuHy. The northern hank of the stream was a long 
flat stretch (^f sand, — an ideal place for deploying the huge 
Korean host that had meanwhile assembled here. Contrariwise, 
the southern liank was a long steo]) bluff, ])ierced by only one 
narrow gulch, through which the great northern road ran 
down to the ferry. This was the only point whence a crossing 
could l)C effected ; and in any passage of the stream only a 
few floats could cross together, and these would be exposed 
to the concentrated arrow-fire of a great portion of the force 
d(!ployed on the flat where the landing had to U* madtr. Besides 
all this, there were no boab^, the stream was wide, and the 
current strong. It was no wonder, then, that here the quick 
step of the Japanese advance was abruptly stopped for the 
time. For ten long days the islanders sat ujKin the bluff, 
gazing down upon the exultant Koreans k^yond, and iinpotently 
chafing to bring matters to the shock of battle. It is probable 
that if the Korean commanders had been content to hold 
their position, meanwhile imparting discipline and cohesion to 
their levies, tlie subsequent course of the campaign would have 
been confined to the southern half of the peninsula, and 
possible that, in view of the results of the contemporaneous 
naval operations, the islanders might ultimately have been 
either annihilated or starved into surrender. What, however, 
the Koreans lacked at this time were commanders ; or, to speak 
more precisely, what they lacked at the Imjin stream was a 
commander, for of officers that presumed to act as commanders 
they had more than enough. The nominal chief of the army 
here was that Kim who had abandone<l the line of the Han 
in such precipitation. But “a nuinlier of other genemls were 
there, and each held his own troo|is in hand, and each wished 
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to diBtinguish himself and so step over tlie heads of the rest into 
the good graces of tlie King. This would mean ]>referment and 
wealth. Tlicre was ahHilutely n(> supreme command, there was 
no common ])lan, there was nothing hut jealousy and Fuspicion.*’ 

Accordingly things were hy no means so desi>erate for 
the Japanese as they seemed. When the eleventh morning 
broke, the Koreans noticed a great stir among the enemy 
on the opposite hluif — they were running to and fro carry- 
ing bundles from place to jdace. Soon smokt‘ and flame 
showed the islanders had tired their camp ; and presently the 
whole force was seen defiling off towards the south. A shout 
of exultation ro>e from the sandy flat on the north of the 
stream as the Koreans ]terceived that the advance had l)eeu 
abamhuied. A young eomniander, Sin (lil hy name, who 
knew nothing of war, iinpetiKmsly and clamorously calltHl 
for an immediate and energetic ]mrsuit. Some of liis 
men urged that some jaeliminary scouting should at least 
1 h‘ done, and Sin answer<‘d their re]>resentivtionR by ordering 
their heads to be struck off at once. An (dd general then 
expostulated with this Korean fire-eater, but lk)hndil drew 
upon him, and called him a coward. This nettled the old 
man so keenly that, throwing all thoughte of sound tactics to 
the wind, he at once declared that he would lead the advance 
and be the first to fall. Thereupon Sin had j)erforce to follow; 
and tlie two commands at once pasFcd tlie ferry. Of course 
they found themselves ambushed by tlie Jajianese ; and the 
wreck of their commands found that most of the boats had 
re-crossed the stream, and so got annihilated at the water's 
edge. This was liad, indeed; but yet in itself it did not 
necessarily spell disaster. The Japanese had secured only a 
few boats — too few to be of much service in face of the main 
Korean army, which still remained intact on the sandy flats 
beyond. However, the Korean commanders came most gallantly 
to the assistance of the invaders. As soon as they witnessed 
the terrific slaughter of the pursuing force on the other bank, 
they mounted their horses and fled. The moment the s^ildiers 
saw the flight of tlieir generals they raised a decisive shout, 
‘The generals arc ninning away'; and forthwith followed 
their example.” 

Konishi, who had left Seoul on June 27th (1592), had been 
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the first to reach the Imjin. Here he was joined hy Kat5 a 
few days after his arrival, and on passing the stream the two 
divisions (first and second) passed on together to Song-do 
(Shoto). At this point they 8ej)arated — Kato swinging off to 
the east towards the province of Ham-gyung, while Konishi 
held straight on the northern road, which the Japanese fondly 
believed was to lead them to Peking. This was on July 9th. 
The common story is that it was the mutual jealousy of the 
two leaders (and feudal neighl)OurH) which made this separation 
necessary, and that their res})ectivo routes were decided by the 
time-honoured method of casting lots. The latter proposition 
may be doubted ; by Hideyoshi’s instructions sent to Seoul, 
Ham-gyung had already been assigned as Kat<Vs sphere of 
action, while P’yen-an had been marked out for Konishi, who 
had the best of the luck in this matter, for it was he who 
had to follow the direct line of advance. But Kato’s work, 
although not so full of interest perhaps, was at once necessary 
and meritorious. The men of Ham-gyung were the best 
soldiers in the kingdom, and if that province had l)een left 
to itself, the main Ja]»aneBe communications would infallibly 
have been cut by determined flank attacks from the north-east. 
The resistance Kato here met with w^as really a stubborn 
one. Several detachments of his were very roughly handled, 
while his main force on one occasion found itself in a very 
precarious situation. Even when nominally reduced, the 
province remained far from quiet, and the winter of 1592-3 
was a tolerably lively one for the men of Kumamoto and 
Saga among the snow-drifts of frozen North Korea. One 
important incident in this special campaign was the capture 
of two Royal princes, which proved a strong piece for the 
Japanese when it came to the game of diplomacy. 

Ijet us now follow Konishi on the direct great western 
road to the north. On July 15th, six days after his separa- 
tion from Kato, he Rrriv(d at the Ta-dong (Dai-do), just 
in front of P'yeng-yang, where the Korean King still lingered. 
At this time he had no more than his own single division 
of Beventt^en or eighteen thousand men; but he was almost 
immediately joined by young Kuroda (third division) with 
some twelve thousand more. The force that now lay l)efore 
P’yeng-yang was mainly a Christian one. All its superior 
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officers — Konishi, Kuroda, Otomo, Arima, nmura, and So — 
were converts, with the single exception of Matsmira of Hirado. 
Of course this circumstance had no influence upon the militar}’ 
operations, but it is an interesting one to note. The islanders 
were here again confronted with the problem they had solved 
at the Imjin — a broad swift stream to pass, and no Imts to cross 
in. Besides this, beyond it lay the best fortress in Northern 
Korea, well provisioned, and held by a formidable garrison. 

On the night of his arrival, Konishi sent a Korean 
prisoner across the river with a letter for the King asking 
for an interview in mid-stream, with a certain Yi Dok-hyung 
(Ri Toku-kei) as bis re]»res(‘ntative. Next morning Yi was 
sculled to the middle of tin* river, where Konishi, So of 
Tsushima, and the monk Genso met him. Konishi at once came 
to the point. '^The cause of all this tnnihle,” said he, “is that 
Korea would not give a safe conduct to our envoys to Nanking, 
but if you will give us an open road into China, all’ the 
trouble for you will be at an end.’' Yi’s answ(T was : “ If 
you will send this army back to Ja])an we can confer al)Out 
the matter, lait we will lishm to nothing so long as you are on 
Korean soil.” Konishi continued ; “We have no wish to harm 
you. We have wished such a conferenc(‘ as this before, but 
have not had such an opportunity until to-day.” “Turn 
al)out and take your troops back to Japan,” repeated the 
Korean. Konishi lost his tem}>er at this, and cried out: 
“ Our soldiers always go forward, and know nothing al)out 
going backwards.” Thus the conference proved abortive.^® 

Strangely enough, as at the Imjin, it was by the Koreans 
assuming the offensive that the Japanese were freed from their 
unpleasant position before P’yeng-yang. Kim and his fellow- 


16 Two attempts had been made to negotiate on the way up from Fuuan to 
Seoul. The Governor of Yolsan (Uniwin). captured by Kato, had been released 
and sent with a letter to the King But his Excellency, not wishing to appear 
aa a released prisoner, said he had escaped and destroyed the letter. At Snang- 
chin, in KyunK-san, Konishi cjiplnred a Korean, Gshinn, who knew Japan^, 
and this man was sent to Seoul with a letter from Hideyoshi, and a communica- 
tion to the Korean Foreign Minister asking why no reply had been given to the 
dispatch forwarded by the Governor of Yolain, and saying; “If the Koreans 
wish for peace, let them send Ri Tokukei (Yi Dok-hyung) to Cbung-ju (Chushiu).” 
This Ri (or Yi) had been the official entertainer of the early Japanese embawy. 
He now undertook this mission and set out with a letter from the Forei^ 
Minister, and accompanied by Gshiun a^nnterpreter. On his way he heard of the 
fall of Chung-ju (CliQshiu), and sent Oshiun forward to find if the report was 
correct The interpreter fell into the hands of Kato's troops and was executed as 
a apy, and Ri (Yi) thereupon abandoned the miaaion and returned- 
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commander, Ynn Du-su, thought to make short work of the 
hiisineRs by a sudden night attack upon the camp of “ the 
dwarfs.” With a picked body of troops they set out to ford 
the stream at Neung-no-do, a little above the city. But the 
fording of the river, always a difhcult operation at night, took 
longer than had been allowed for ; and the summer dawn was 
already trembling in the sky when the exj)e(Htion came in 
touch with the Japanese outposts. The only thing now open 
for the Koreans was to retrace their steps; and this was fatal, 
for it revealed the position of the fords. After a hearty break- 
fast the islanders got into order, and made for the pasf^age 
in the highest of spirits. They swarmed across in such numlKTS 
that the defenders of tlie Ixink were almost at once ho])elessly 
overborne; and the Japanese, following liard upon their traces, 
entered the city along with them. The Korean commanders 
now could do no iKitter than t() order the Ta-dong gate to l)e 
oj)ened and to tell the people to escape for their lives, while 
the soldiers threw all their heavier arms into a f)ond as they 
|K)ured out of the town in headlong confusion. They had no 
time to fire the granaries, however, and the^e, filled to repletion, 
fell into the hands of the Japanese, who now quickly settled 
down in P’yeng-yang, and waited till the necessary develoi)raeDt8 
of the grand strategy of the campaign had lx‘en con)pleted 
elsewhere. As for the Korean King, he had fled from P’yeng- 
yang, whence, after one or two halts on the road, he made 
his way to Eui-ju (Gishiu), a few miles south of the Yalu, the 
north-western limit of his realms. From here urgent me'^sengers 
were again sent to Nanking to implore assistance. 

But before dealing with this part of the story it is necessary 
to obtain a clear idea of the general strategy of the campaign, 
the reason for Konishi’s and Kuroda’s inaction in P’yeng-yang, 
and why it was that the Japanese never set foot on Chinese 
soil. To clear the way, the following remarks of Mr. Hulbert 
are helpful : — 

**'We notice that the military prowess of the Japanese, their 
thorough equipment, and their martial spirit took Korea by surprise. 
It cau^i a universal panic, and for the first few weeks it was 
imi^ible to get the soldiers to stand up and fight tljc enemy, to say 
nothing of the generals. The troops and the generals were mutually 
auspicious of each other, and neither seemed to have any faith in 
the courag^ or loyalty of the other. But now the time ha<l e<»nie 
when the impetuous sweep of the Japanese was stopped for the time 
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being by their occujiation of Seoul. The fall of the capital was 
looked upon by the King and the })eople ns a great calamity, hut 
in reality it was the very tiling tlmt saved the King from the ncvessity 
of crossing the bonier, and perhajis it saved Nanking itaelf. If the 
Jajmnese had kept up that impetuous, overwhelming rush witli which 
they came up from Fusan to Seoul, and, instead of stopjiing at the 
capital, had pushed straigiit for the Yalu river, they would hnve 
been knocking at the gates of Nanking liefore the sleepy (Vlestials 
knew that Hideyoshi dreamed of Jiaying h:;ck in kind the haughty 
sunimons of Kuhlai Khan four hundr(*<l years before. The stop at 
Seoul gave the Korean forces a breathing space and an opjiortunity 
to get into shajic to do better work than they had done. The jieople 
came to see that, instead of painted deviF, as they had at first 
ajipeared, the Japanese were llcsh and blood like themselves, and 
the terror which their fierce aspect at first inspired gradually wore 
off and in so far lessened the iliscrejiancy between the two (‘ombatants. 
On the side of the iJapanese theie was only one favourable factor, 
their tremendous fighting power in battle. There tliey had it all 
their own way. But, on the other hand, they \sere in a thi<*kly 
populatwl and hostile country, jiractically cut ofl“ from their base 
of supjilies, and dejiendent entirely U]>on forage for their sustenance. 
Fnder these circumstances their position was sure to hwome worse 
rather than better, and the real strength of the Koreans was sure to 
show itself. If a Korean regiment wa> swept off’ in Imttle there were 
miilii'iis from which to recruit, while every Jnjianese who fell chuhihI 
just so much irre[)arahle injury to the invading army. We shall 
see that it was the ahandonmcnt of tjie ‘douhle quick ’ that eventually 
drove the Japanese back across the straits.” 

And ill connection w'ith Konishi’s halt at P’yeng-yang 
Mr. HulkTt writes: — 

“ Here again tlie Japanese made a grand mistake. Their only 
bof>c lay in pushing on at full sjietKl into (liina, for even now the 
force tliat was to crush them was lH*ing collected, and every day 
of delay was lessening their chanees of auceess.” 

Tliis may indeed be tnie; but it seems to show a miscon- 
cejition of the strategy [irojected by Hideyo.sbi. How long did 
the Jaiianese really dally in the Korean capital ? Konislii bad 
been nineteen days on the march between Fusan and the 
capital, and during this space lie bad stormed two strong 
fortresses and fought one great battle. He may well have 
fancied that a short breathing sjiace would be no bad thing 
for bis tr(K)ps. Yet be allowed them no more than fifteen 
days, f(>r lie entered Seoul on June 12tb, and liis division 
defiled through its gates for the North on the 27tb of the 
same month. Kato, who arrived in the capital on the same 
day a.s his rival after a march of fifteen days, stayed a 
day or two longer in it than Konishi, hut he was still able 
to etfect a junction with him at the Imjin. As for Kuroda, 
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who had reached Seoul on June 16th, he marched sufficiently 
well to join Konishi on the southern bank of the Ta-dong in 
front of P’ycng-yaiig on July 15th. Now all these three 
advance divisions amounted to no more than fifty thousand men. 
Were these enough for a race on Nanking? It must be 
remembered that even in Korea their communications would 
have been infallibly cut by the men of Ham-gyuiig province, 
while in China* they would simjdy have been engu]j)hed and 
swallowed up. And events soon showed that every man of the 
other divisions (fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth) that 
had landed was necessary to hold the South and centre of 
the peninsula. All this Hideyoshi had made allowance for. 
His ]mrj>ose was that the reinforcements he held at Nagoya 
should be dispatched by sea to join Konishi at P’yeng-yang, and 
the latter, with his two divisions swtlled by four or five fresh 
ones from Japan, should then be tlirown forward, while no 
effort was incauwhile to be spared either to reduce or conciliate 
the Koreans, and, if possible, actually to secure their co-operation. 
If the six divisions em[)loyed in holding them down could be 
set free for service beyond the Yalu, the Chinese would then find 
that a unified and united Japan was really a redoubtable 
antagonist. But, unfortunately for the Ja})ane8e, their strategy 
was utterly dislocated at this ])oint. To ensure the success of 
their gigantic ]»roject, it was absolutely necessary that they 
should hold coinjdete command of the sea, and on the blue 
water they very sooii found themselves as thoroughly over- 
matched and out-classed as the raw Korean levies had l>een 
on land at the beginning of the cami)aign. Hideyoshi had 
shown himself very eager (May 4th, 1.586) to secure the services 
of two first-class Portuguese vessels with their fine artillery for 
this campaign, and his failure to secure these was to i)rove costly. 

It has been mentioned that several hundred vessels of the 
Japanese fleet had arrived at Fusan on June 7th. Whether 
it was at the sight of these, or of another fresh squadron, 
that the Admiral of Kyung-sang juovince lost heart and 
thought of scuttling his ships, does not clearly api)ear. The 
point is not material ; but what is material is that this Admiral 
was induced to send and ask for help from Yi Sun-sin, the 
Admiral of the neighbouring province of Chul-la. The ap])eal 
was promptly answered, and Yi soon joined his colleague of 
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Kyung-sang with a squadron of eighty vessels at the island 
of Qk-po, where a Jai)anefie squadron rode at anchor. With 
the wind l)ehiDd them the Koreans 8woo})ed down on the 
islanders, and soon had twenty-six of their craft in flames 
from their fire-arrows. *So sturdy was the Korean onset, so 
determined their efforts at grappling and l)oarding, that the 
enemy were constrained to give way, and crowd (ui all siiil 
to esca]>e. Admiral Yi succeeded in cutting otf a good many 
of the fugitives, while the others hurried back to seek safety 
in Fusan. Shortly afterwards he ca})tured or sunk another 
dozen Jai)anese war-ships in a stitf fight at No-ryang; and 
tins made him really respecte<l by the enemy. To quote 
Mr. Hulbert: — 

“ The main reason for his uiqmralleled successes on the sea was 
the })oa&es>ion of a peculiar war-vessel of his own invention and 
construction. It was called the KtvI-mti, or ‘ tortoise-hont,’ from 
its resemblance to that animal. There is no douht that the tortoise 
furnisheil the model for tlie boat. Its greatest jieculiarity was a 
curved deck of iron plates like the hack of a tortoise which 
completely sheltered the fighters and rowcr.« beniath. In front was 
a hideous dragon’s head, erect, with wide open mouth, through wliich 
arrows and other missiles could he dischurgeil. There w'as another 
opening in the rear, and six on either side for the same pur|)Ose. 
On top of the curved deck tliere was a narrow walk from stem to stern, 
and another across the middle fnun side to side, but every other part 
of the back bristled with iron spikes so that an enemy who should 
endeavour to board her would find himself immediately impaled u^n 
a score of spear-heads. This deck, bcdng of iron, rendered the ship 
impervious to fire arrows, and so the occupants could go into action 
with as much security as one of our modern battle-ships could go 
into engagement with the wooden war-vessel.'^ of a century ago. In 
addition to this, she was built for speed, and could easily overtake 
anything afloat. This made her doubly formidable, for even flight 
could not avail the enemy. She u.sual*ly did more execution after 
the fight commenced than before, for she could overtake and ram 
them one by one probably better than she could handle them when 
drawn uji in line of battle. It is said that the hulk of this remarkable 
ship (though others say it is only a fctcshnife) lies in the sand to-day 
in the village of Ko-sung, on the coast of Kyung-sang pnjvince. ^ It 
was seen there by Lieutenant Geij. C. Foulk, UAN., in 1884. The 
people of the town have an annual festival in his honour, when 
they launch a fleet of boats and sail about the harbour in honour 
of the great Yi Sun-sin and his ‘ tortoise-boat.”* 

In the engagement last described, the Japanese in their 
flight were so terrified by this strange craft, which pursued 
them and sank them one by one, that they stamped their feet 
and cried out that it was more than of human workmanship. 
And indeed it was almost more than human for that century, for 
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it anticifwted by nearly three hundred years the ironclad war- 
fihip. In this battle Admiral Yi was wounded in the shoulder, 
but made no sign. He urged on his men to the very last, and 
finally, when they drew off, weary of slaughter, he bared his 
shoulder and ordered the bullet to be cut out.^^ 

Shortly after this he fell in with Kurushinia’s squadron 
(seven hundred fighting men besides the crews), and destroyi^d 
the whole of it. “ Kurushima fought desperately, and when 
all his men had fallen and his ship had been burned he 
effected a landing on an island and committed ham kirV’ A 
few days later a Japanese convoy, with supplies, eseorti'd by 
twenty-six war-vessels, was captured, while this remarkable 
naval camjiaign was closed by the destruction of a few Japanese 
veswds near Yong-deung Harbour. 

This was a brilliant lieginning indeed ; but it was merely 
the earnest of greater achievements. No doubt divining what 
the strategy devised at Hideyoshi^s head(juarters was, Admiral 
Yi retired to the south-western end of Chul-la province and 
had all the coast eastwards from this ])oint ]>atrolled by swift 
cruisers. One day in the eighth month (July 9th — August 7th) — 
just about the time that Konishi had seized P’yeng-yang — one 
of his scouting vessels appeared driven at full speed with the 
intelligence that the head of a vast Jajianese Armada, with nearly 
one hundred thousand men on board, would soon appear on the 
horizon. This numlx^r, taken from Korean sources, is doubtless 
exaggeraUnl ; but it is jiroliable that possibly two divisions or 
so had embarked at Tsushima, or jierhaps Fusan, to make 


17 About Yi Stm-sin’s “tortoise-boat,” Mr. Ilayashi, in his Citatum Kinwi-xhi 
(“History of Modern Korea”), writes as follows: — “The ‘tortoise-boat’ was 
invented by Yi Sun-sin. The Korean history of the war ( KokwhUt Hoknn) says 
that the b^t was (Mvered with boards like a tortoise-shell. On all the other 
parts sharp iron spikes were closely planted. In front was a dragon’s head, the 
mouth of which served as a port for bullets to pass through. At the stem 
was the tortoise’s tail, under which there was another opening for bullets. 
On each side there were six openings. In this way guns could oe fired from 
the four sides. Besides, the Wt could be propell^ in every direction, and 
wa.s so fast that it seemed to tly. In the OUn^pi-nok and some other books 
descriptions of this boat are jjfiven. A book called Richibu Zemho (which 
describes the career of Yi Sun-sin) gives the most particular description, and 
also contains two illustrations of the boat. But no book says that iron plates 
were used in its construction. As a matter of fact, Japanese war-ships 
of the time were covered with iron plates at some points. But a Chicago 
newspaper gives a report, on the authority of a British Naval Report of 
1883 frtim Korea, to the effect that the Korean war-ships of the sixteenth 
century were covered with iron plates like a tortoise-shell, that the wooden 
shi|>s of the Japanese were therefore no match for the Korean ships, that a 
relic of a tortoise-boat was foumi at Yong-yong(?), and that the Koreans were 
the first to build an ironclad. This report appears to me to be erroneous.” 
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their way round and u]) to Konishi hy water. Tlie Kore4iii 
Admiral promptly weighed anchor and went out to meet tlie 
hostile fleet. Before it came within striking distanee, Yi turned 
and fled, and the tla|mnese vessels, pressing on in headlong 
and imi)etuous pursuit, broke their line and fell into disorder. 
When opposite Han-san Island, however, Yi ordered not hin 
ship, hul his rowers about ; and with what hud been his stern, 
but now his prow, promptly rammed the leading vessel among 
his astounded pursuers. Leiiving her to go to the lK)ttom at 
her leisure, he. rapidly passed on to deal with the* others in 
a similar fashion; and j^resently his wlnde fleet, which had 
meanwhile put about, came down upon the confused tlapaiiese 
in splendid order and with terrific impetus. “ Seventy-one 
of the Japanese vessels were sunk that day, and it is said 
the very seA was red.” But this was merely one instalment 
of the day’s work. Before the evening fell a reinforcing Mjuadron 
came up froui An-gol Harbour near Han-san. 

“ The attack straightway began, and soon the Japanese W(Me put 
in the same plight as their fellows had been. Many, seeing how 
impossible it was to make headway against the iron ship, lieiiel)e<l 
their vessels and fled by land ; so on that same day forty-eight ship.-^ 
more were burned, the few that escaj>ed diiring the fight sped 
eastward towards home. Ho ended, we may well believe, one of 
the great naval battles of the wmrld. It may well be called tlie 
Halamis of Korea. It signed the deatb-warnint of the invasioji. 
It frustrated the great motive of the expedition— the bumbiing of 
China; and thenceforth, although the war draggnl through many 
a long year, it was carried on solely with a view to mitigating 
the disappointment of Hideyoshi.” 

In all this, except as regards the motive for the war and 
its prolongation, Mr, Hulbert is prolwibly perfectly correct. Tin' 
humbling of China and the mitigation of his disappointiin'iii 
no doubt did weigh much with Hideyoshi, but, as we sliall 
presently endeavour to show, there were other important con- 
siderations involved. Leaving that point for future discussion, 
however, what we have to note here is that it wms a naval 
battle that really decided the camjiaign and saved Korea, oven 
when a hostile force of close on two hundred thouwiiid of the 
finest soldiers of the age were encamped upon her soil. This 
may well raise the question whether an enemy double or triple 
as strong could hold Great Britain, j^roviding the islanders 
contrived either to retain or to regain coniplett? command ol 
the blue water. The discussiou of the practicability and the 
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possible utility of a modern ^^tortoise-boat” ramming with 
bow or stern indifferently may be left to naval architects, — 
and his Majesty the German Emperor. 

Meanwhile, before proceeding to deal with the troubles of 
Konishi at the farthest point of the Japanese advance, let us 
see how it was faring with the army of occupation in the various 
provinces of Korea, to the south of this, for of the fortunes of 
Kato in Ham-gyung we have already treated — not exhaustively, 
but sufficiently for our purpose. Nearly all the districts held 
by the Japanese had been stripped of what should have been 
their natural defenders, for all the regular provincial levies 
had been drafted to the north beyond the Ta-dong River, to 
protect the King and to block the advance of the invaders. 
But this proved to l)e the reverse of an evil either for the 
occupied provinces or for Korea at large. The ordinary levies 
were mostly commanded by incom{>etent cowards, who had 
obtained their commissions not by merit, or on the ground 
of any suitability for their posts, but by the adroit flattery 
and wholesale bribery that become such potent arts when the 
destinies of a kingdom are at the mercy of the eunuchs and 
the flunkeys of a corrupt and effeminate Court. Many of these 
officers had thought it no shame to bolt precipitately even 
when their commands evinced a disposition to stand firm, and 
some of them had actually been dragged from their lurking-places 
and forced to resume their posts by their own men ! It is not 
hard to understand that the absence of commanders of such a 
t}^ was much preferable to their presence. The result was 
that the peasantry, enraged by the devastation of their crops and 
their homesteads by the Japanese foragers, had to find their 
own natural leaders when they came to the conclusion that 
it was just as well to die fighting as to perish from starvation. 
It soon appeared that there was no lack of bold and resolute 
captains for the innumerable guerilla bands which now formed in 
every one of the occupied districb^. The list of these leaders given 
by Mr. Hulbert is far from complete; yet it gives the names of 
two formidable chiefs in Chul-la, eight in Kyung-sang, seven in 
Ch^ing-ch’ung, as many as eleven in the metropolitan province of 
Kyung-geui, and two each in Ham-gyung and P^yen-an. Besides 
the actual damage they did in cutting off stragglers, they wore 
down the enemy, both men and horses, by keeping them 
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perpetually on the alert and in motion, and by subjecting them 
to the strain of a haunting sense of continual insecurity. 

One of these leaders, known as “the General of the Red 
Rol>e,’’ seemed to pervade nearly the whole of Chul-la, so rapid 
were his changes of base. His intelligence department was 
efficiency itself, “ and wlienever the Japanese encamped the 
Koreans gathered on the surrounding hills at night, each carrying 
H framework that supported five torches, and so the islanders 
fancied they were surrounded by great niiml^ers of Koreans, and 
anxiety kept them always awake. The l)eBt of the Korean soldiers 
were detailed to watch mountain passes and defiles and look for 
opportunities to cut off small bodies of the enemy’s forces. Traps 
of various kinds were set into which they occasionally fell, and 
they were so harassed and worried that at last they were compelled 
to withdraw entirely from three whole districts of the province.” 

Before many months were over a union of some of these 
bands in Chul-la contrived to inflict punishment upon the 
enemy which led to the evacuation of nearly the whole of the 
})rovince. On entering the town of I-ch’-i (Riji) a large body 
of Japanese had been so roughly handled that they liad to Ijeat 
a retreat, and after some desultory fighting in the vicinity, in 
which they at last got tlie best of it, they again advaticed U})on 
I-ch’-i, The Koreans, however, blocked a mountain pass they had 
to negotiate; and as the Jaj»anese had to come creejang iijt it 
oil their hands and knees, the peninsulars easily held their ground. 
All day this fierce fight raged, and when the long summer’s day 
ended, the bodies of the assailants were piled in hcaji'^ where they 
had fallen, and the records say that “ the ground was covered 
with one crimson matting of leaves.” A few weeks later a haly 
of seven hundred volunteers, commanded by one Cho, and a 
monk, held their ground against terrible odds, and after their 
weapons were gone they all fell fighting with stones and naked 
fists. The Jajianese loss was so serious that it “ took the survivors 
four days to burn the dead, and when it was done they broke 
camp and went southward. They never regained the ground 
lost by this retreat, and it was a sample of what must occur 
throughout the peninsula, since Admiral Yi had rendered 
reinforcements from Japan impossible.” 

Shortly after this the Governor of this province of Chul-la 
was able to muster a force of close on twenty thousand men, with 
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which he harassed the islanders in the adjoining })rovinceR 
severely. He refused to he drawn into any general action, and 
by clever tactics was able to establish corriinuriicatioii with the 
North so that messages soon passed freely from the soutliern 
districts to the King. He us well as other inde})cndcnt leaders 
also rendered a valuable service in making an end of those of 
their countrymen who had been base enough to act as spies 
for the enemy. About the same time a j)lot for tlie seizure 
of Seoul itself was discovered at the Ja]>anese hcadquart(Ts, and 
the townsmen who had been ]>arties to it were roasted tt> death 
at slow fires. 

In the matter of walled towns and sieges the invaders were 
much more fortunate than tin y were in the open country. But 
even in tins res])ect they had nf)t l)een having all tlie fortune 
of war on tludr side latterly. In .m atteiii])! on the fortress 
of Yu-nan (Yen-an), in Whangha }>r<tvince, Kuroda with 
three, tlumsand men had been badly foiled, wliile Hosokawa (tlie 
Jecundono of the Jesuits) and Muri llidemoto liad sustained a 
positive disaster at (Ihin-ju (Shin-shiu) in tin; south of Kyung- 
sau. The King before his tliglit had onlered some of the Ibiyal 
treasures to Ik? sent thither, as the ]dace was one of the 
strongest in the South. Ukita, the Commaiider-in-(niief, 
ordered an attack u}>i)n it by a colmim of ten thousand 
men. At that time its garri.son numbered no more than 
three thousand ; but luckily the commandant was no average 
officer, for he knew a good deal about the art of war in 
general, and of siege-warfare in particular, and was a stout- 
hearted, gallant man to l)oot. To make a summary end of 
the story, the assailants were beaten off with the loss of nearly 
half their numl)ers. This repulse was a great mortificiitiou 
to the Japanese, and, as we shall jiresently see, it rankled 
even in the mind of Hideyoshi himself when he lieard of it. 
Failure before a fortress was bad, but failure to liold one against 
the Korean levies was worse. This affair is so interesting 
that we here rejiroduce Mr. Hulbert’s aecoimt at length : — 

“ In the ninth inoiUh (October Gth — Noveml>er 3rd) General 
Pak Jin of Kyung-sang advanced to the attack of the walled town 
of Kydng-ju (Keishiu). It is said that he made use of a species 
of missile called ‘ The Flying Thunderbolt.’ It, was projected from a 
kind of mortar made of Ml metal, and having a bore of some twelve 
or fourteen inches. The mortar was about eight feet long. The 
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recortJs say tliat tin's tiling oniild project iheJf through the air for a 
distance of forty puces, it doubtless means that a i>rojectilt‘ of some 
kind could be cast that distaiK^e from the mortar. The rewrds go on 
to say that the 'Flying Thunderbolt’ was thrown over the wall of the 
tow'n, and when the Japanese flocked nroiiml it to see what it might he, 
it exploded with ii terrific noise, killing twenty men or more instantly. 
This struck the Japanese dumli with terror, and so wofUtnl upon their 
superstitious natures tliat tliey decainpcHl in haste and evacuated the 
city. The inventor of this weapon was Yi Jang-son, and it is 
said the secret of its construction dii'il with him. It appears tliat 
W’c have here the inventor of the mortar and the Ixunb. Jhe length 
of the gun compartKl wilii its calibre, the distance the projectile 
was carried with the poor powder then in use, and the explosion 
of the shell all jKiint to this as being the first veritable mortar in use 
in the East, if not in the world.” 

Having thus given a rough general f-keteh of events wuith 
of the Ta-dong, w^c will now return to Konishi sitting quietly 
on its northern hank in r’veng"}Hng awaiting the reinforeing 
divisions expected by sea, and to the Korean King eagerly 
looking to China for lielp. Two messengers had already been sent 
t(» the Chinese capital w'itbout result, and a third disjiat-ehed in 
August had luid no more success. A fourth at last did jiroduce 
some effect, jioFsihly partly because the Chinese Prefect of 
Liao-tung had sent word that the King of Korea was on the 
jioint of being driven to take refuge on Chinese soil, for down 
to this point the Chinese Government had suspected the Koreans 
of being actually in collusion with the Japanese! Orders 
were issued for a force to be mobilised in the Liao-tung, and 
five thom-and men at once set out to drive the Japanese from 
P’yeng-yang. They arrived there on or about October 3rd, 
and, finding the gates open, marched into one of the simplest 
but deadliest traps possible. The Japanese lying in every 
house first decimated them with their arquebus-fire, and then 
8[>rang upon them with the sword. The second-in-command 
and alK)ut three-fifths of the Chinese fell, while their chief 
made a ride to tlie Yalu in record-breaking time. 

On hearing of this rout the Cliincse Government im- 
me<liately set to work to set a really formidable army on foot, 
but to gain time they meanwhile sent an envoy to Konishi 
to amuse him with proposals of peace. This envoy, Shin Ikei 
by name (the Juquequi of the Jesuits), is characterised hy 
Mr. Aston as a dissipated worthle'ts fellow, but Froez s|)eaks 
of him ill very different terras, while his conduct indicates 
that he was a man of rare nerve and resolution. From Su-nan 
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(Jun-an) he sent a communication to Konishi telling him that 
he had been sent by the Emperor of China to inquire why 
the Japanese were trampling Korea under foot; and on Konishi 
requesting an interview with him at a point some three miles 
to the north of P^yeng-yang, he promptly repaired to the 
rendezvous entirely alone and unescorted. His courage in thus 
venturing among the Japanese astonished the Koreans, and 
drew a high compliment from Konishi. “ Not even a Japanese,” 
he said, ''could have borne himself more courageously in the 
midst of armed enemies.” An armistice of fifty days was 
agreed upon, during which the Japanese were not to pass 
10 li beyond r’ 3 'eng-yang, while Shin Ikei was to proceed to 
Peking to arrange a satisfactory peace. 

If we are to Mieve the missionaries, the truce was a 
very fortunate thing for Konishi. He and Kuroda had now 
less than thirty thousand men under them, and large detach- 
ments of tliese were necessary to hold the series of forts 
that maintained their communications with Seoul, wliile 
the Koreans, elated with the news of Admiral Yi’s great 
naval victory and of the successes in tlie South, and 
l>esides having been hardened by a few months’ real warfare, 
were now becoming antagonists that had to be seriously 
reckoned with. Mr. Hulbert seems to be perfectly right in 
his contention that l)efore China raised a hand to help Korea 
the invasion had virtually collapsed. "The Koreans without 
the aid of China could probably have starved the Japanese 
out of P’yeng-yang and driven them southward, cutting them 
off on the left and right till they would have been glad to 
take ship for home.” Soon supplies were no longer to be 
obtained in the open country, while to all the insistent demands 
for supplies from Japan Hideyoshi practically turned a deaf ear. 
He did indeed dispatch small convoys on two occasions, but one 
fell into the hands of Admiral Yi’s men, and the other into 
those of the Korean guerillas on the way up from Fusan, At 
all events so the Jesuits say. Thus, in a way, the Chinese 
counter-invasion was really a calamity for Korea, for just at 
the time the dormant energies of the people were being 
thoroughly roused, everything was thrown into the hands of 
the Chinese, and " the Koreans leaned back upon China and 
relapsed into their old self-complacent fooFs paradise.” 
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occupied. We have seen him installed as Daimyo of Chikuzen 
in 1587. In this Korean campaign he held the position of 

Chief of the Stall in addition to the command of his own 
division (the sixth). On the way up from Fusan he had 
been careful to keep his men fresh, marching no more than 
seven or eight miles a day, and his fellow-commanders Ix^gan 
to make uncomplimentary remarks. But these did not ruffle 
the old man’s serenity much. In July, 1592, Ishida, whom 
we have seen befriending the Jesuits to such good pur}) 08 e, 
together with his friend Otani, and his colleague, Masuda, 
Minister of Works and ^^of iniquity,” who appeared in the 
San Felipe incident, proceeded to Seoul as Kangun (militarj’ 
overseers) to administer rewards and act as general commiesioners. 
(Latterly we shall find them taking part in Konishi’s peace 
negotiations.) Ukida and others sketched a plan for the pro- 
secution of operations, and Ishida submitted it to Kobayakawa, 
and asked his opinion on it in a very confident tone. The 
vett'ran looked at it and said nothing ; and Ishida, disconcerted 
at this, pressed him to speak. “ Your plan is a fine one,” 
said Kobayakawa very coolly at last, “but it foresees nothing 
but victories. In case of a reverse, where is your salvation ? ” 
Ishida at once sketched in several chains of castles and fortified 
posts, and Kobayakawa then nodded approval. Later on, 
when a council of war was anxiously discussing how the 
Japanese could get back to Fusan without the Koreans and 
Chinese falling upon their rear as soon as they moved, 
Kobayakawa sat quietly with his back against a pillar ap- 
parently soundly asleep. Ishida shook him and reproved 
him sharply, telling him that that was no time for slumber. 
“Oh!” said Kobayakawa, “why all this bother? Fire all 
the camps, and let us get away under cover of the smoke. The 
thing is simple enough.” But before this retreat the cool- 
headed old man, who could be impetuous enough in season, 
had already saved his countrymen from disaster. 

When the order for withdrawal reached Kobayakawa, then 
in Kaishung (Kaijo), he stoutly refused to budge. Otani, 
one of the three commissioners, was thereupon dispatched to 
persuade him to* fall back, pointing out that it was advisable for 
him to join the other divisions in order to fight a general 
action. He then consented to retire if he were assigned the 
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place of (lancer aiul of honour in the contein])hite(l battle. 
On his retreat the Inijin (Ivinshin') his rear \\ as assailed hy 
the Chinese, hut he wheelul round and heat them oif, and 
then resumed his leisurely march to Seoul. On arriving there 
he refused to enter the city, wiving to Ishida and others who 
urged him to do so, ‘‘You have always l>een under the great 
Taikd (Hideyoshi), who has heen ever victorious. You know 
nothing of defeat, and consequently nothing i»f how to turn 
defeat into victory. But tliat’s an (dd exj»erience with me ; 
so leave this matter in my hands. There is a vast difference 
between our numhers and the enemy’s. Suppose we do win 
one or two battles ; they will let keep pestering us like so 
many sivarms of Hies. Unhss it is a life-and-death fight, 
these fellows won’t he cowed. Wc’vi* gone ]>ack far (*nough ; 
now is the time to seek life in the midst of death.” The 
Ja])anese authorities give long aci'ounts of the brilliant tactics 
and the dashing impetuosity ol’ the jdilegmatic old warrior 
and his men when they met nearly the whole of the Chinese 
army (with Korean auxiliaries) in the great hatth* of Bydk- 
je-yek (Hekiteiyeki), a hov miles out of SimhiI. It appears to 
have heen really a stitf action, during which it was hot 
hand-to-hand work from ten o’clock till noon. At mid-day 
the Chinese gave way, and in the hot pursuit that followed 
they lost close on 10,000 men. “ Li-)o.‘^hd, their commander,” 
say the Japanese records, “ was thoroughly disheartened and 
wept all through the night.” Mr. A.'^ton tells us that he at once 
withdrew to Tong-pa (Toha), and tlience to Kaishung, lieyond 
the Imjin. As for old Kohayakawa, he was quite modest over his 
brilliant exploit. “ When the Empress Jingo of yore Ruhjngat(‘d 
Korea,” said he, she was helped hy the gods. In the present 
case, who knows but the gods helped us again ?” 

However, in spite of the victory of Pyok-jc-yek (Hekiteiyeki), 
the Japanese position in Seoul was desperate; and the islanders 
sent a letter to the Korean Prime MinishT making proy>osal8 of 
peace. This missive was handed to the Chinese commander, 
and he sent Shin Ikei to meet Konishi and Kato in mid-stream 
off the village of Yong-san near Seoul. The interview was 
short and bus ine.ss- like. Tlie Japanese were told; “You must 
give up the two princes; you must leave the caj)ital and 
move south to the coast of Kyung-sang province. Then, and 
z 
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not till then, will we conclude peace and the Emperor recognise 
your king as his vassal.” The terms were promptly accepted ; 
and BO in the name of the thirty-seven Japanese commanders 
Konishi and Kato agreed to evacuate Seoul on May 9th, 1593 — 
that is, 360 days after Konishi^s landing at Fusan, and 341 
days after his entry into the Korean capital. The Jaj)anese 
faithfully kept their pact, and by the day appointed their 
columns were all heading for the South. On May 20th the 
Chinese generalissimo entered the city. 

“ The condition in which he found things there is almost 
indescribable. The country all about was lying fallow, and a great 
famine stared the Koreans in the face. A thousand bags of rice were 
hastily brought out and made up into soup or gruel, mixed with 
pine leaves, and a few of the starving thousands were fed. As 
General Sa Dasu was passing along the street he saw a young child 
trying to suck milk from the breast of its dead mother. The sight 
aroused his compassion, and he carried the child to his quarters 
and ordered it to be cared for. Rice was so scarce that a whole 
piece of cotton cloth could be pur(*hase<l with about three quarts 
of it. A horse cost but three peeks of rice. Famishing men fought 
and killed each other, the victors eating the vanquished, sucking 
the marrow from the bones, and then dying themselves of surfeit. 
It is even said that, when a drunken Chinese soldier vomited, half- 
starved men would crawl towards the plac-e and fight over the 
possession of this horrible substitute for food, Tliis state of things 
naturally brought on an epidemic of the native fever, a species of 
typhus, and the dead bodies of its victims lay all along the road, 
the head of one being pillowed on the breast of another. The dead 
bodies in and immediately around Seoul were gathered and piled 
in a heap outside the Water Mouth Gate, and it is affirmed that 
the pile was ten feet higher than the wall.” 

Li-joshd was in no haste to follow' up the islanders in their 
retreat. He presently allowed one of his subordinates, whom the 
Koreans call General Yi Yo-bak, to do so with ten thousand 
men, however. A day or two after his departure this doughty 
warrior returned with the alarming intelligence that he had a 
pain in the leg. In July a dispatch from the Chinese Military 
Censor still in P\veng-yang arrived ordering a general pursuit. 
Then at last Li-josho bestirred himself, and actually got as 
far as the Cho-ryung Pass, of course without seeing any sign 
of the Japanese except the ravages they had committed; and 
then turned back to his cosy quarters in Seoul. The Koreans 
had clamoured loudly for vigorous measures, but the Chinese 
had actually burned all the lioats on the Han so that the 
national levies from the North could not get across. They 
explain all this by the fact that before leaving the capital 
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the Japanese had dispatched large sums of money to the 
quarters of the Chinese Commander-in-Chief and the Military 
Censor. At all events, tlie (’hine^e, altlumgh reinforced by five 
thousand men, came into no further collision with the Japanese. 
Early in October Li-joslif) and tlie censor ccdlected all their forces, 
with the exception of ten thou.sind men left to serve as a 
lK)dy-guard for the Korean King, and departed f(»r Nanking. 
“ In spite of their suspicions of the corruptibility of General 
Yi Yo-song, the Koreans speak in higli terms of him. They 
descril)e him as a young man of thirty, of handsome person, 
broad mind, and possessed of great skill in the art of war. 
When he was on the eve of returning to China he l)ared his 
Imad and sliowed the Koreans that liis hair was already 
turning to gray. He told them it was because he* liad worked 
so hard for tliem, which piece of })athos seems to hav(* impressed 
them deeply.” 

Meanwhile, although the evacuation of Si*oul had decided 
the campaign, Avhat ihe Koreans call its greatest engagement 
yet remained to be fought. Even after the negotiations for 
peace, of whicli we shall speak ])res<‘ntly, liud advanced to a 
satisfactory initial stage at llidevoshi’s head(piarters at Nagoya, 
he “ordered all th(^ otlna- troops in Korea to recross the sea, 
but first to render him an acc(aint of a Korean lord, a near 
relative of the King, who held one of the strongest places in 
the country, and who had greatly harassed the dapancse during 
the whole course of the war by the bands he liad sent against 
him. All this was executed: the Korean was Wsieged, his 
futress biken, his garrison passed to the edge of the sword, 
and he himself being found among the dead, his head was 
carried to the Emperor (Hideyo.shi).” This passage from Charle- 
voix evidently refers to the bloody affair (»f Chin-ju (Shinshiu). 
It will be remembered that a column of ten thousand 
men under Hosokawa, Mori Hidemoto, and other commanders 
had failed disastrously before this walled town in the previous 
year, and that their miscarriage had rankled in the mind of 
Hideyoshi himself. The concentration of the Japanese in the 
South now enabled them to assail the position with an unusually 
lRi*ge force, while the Korean.s w'cre now massed here in as 
great numbers as they had l>een anywhere else, jjerhajw, in the 
course of the war. In the actions before the town and in the 
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ca})ture of the town itself the Koreans admit a loss of between 
sixty thousand and seventy thousand men, which is probably 
correct.^® Their statement that tlic assailants lost an equal 
number, however, cannot be taken quite so seriously, though we 
must not forget that the fighting was liot, heiivy, and prolonged. 
Close on a hundred assaults were <lirected against the fortress 
Iwfore it finally fell on the nintli day, thanks in a great measure 
to Kato Kiyomasa, who devised a tetsmlo of ox hides stretched on 
a framework, which was pushed forward on wheels to the base of 
the wall, whose corner stones were dislodged with crow-bars. 

After this most sanguinary affair all the trooj)s who had 
served through the campaign were withdrawn, with the ex- 
ception of Konishi’s division, mostly compo.H'd of Christians, 
among whom Father Cespedez and a young Ja}>anese Jesuit 
were soon busy. The missionaricH say tliat previous to the 
storm of Chin-ju fifty thousand fresli men had been dis- 
patched from Nagoya to help to hohl the cordon of twelve 
fortified camps Konishi had establislu'd along the southern 
coast of the })cninsula. About the precise number of thea* 
can)ps, all of the same general kind, ov('rlooking the sea from 
a bluff and protected landwards by a moat and earthworks, 
there is a want of agreement among the various authorities. 
Mr. Hulbert says there were between twenty and thirty of them, 
some ten miles apart from each other, beginning with the 
harbour of So-sang in the Ul-san district of Kyung-sang and 
extending to Sun-clJun in Chiil-la, a distance of over two 
hundred and seventy miles. The Japanese limit their number 
to eighteen, and their extent from Ul-san to Tongna (Torai) 
and Koje-do (Kyosai-td), a very much shorter distance. 

Meanwhile, as has been said, the initial })eace negotiations 
had considerably advanced. There wTre numerous difficulties 
in the way; among other things, Katd Kiyomasa was unwilling 
to give up the captive j)rinces, and so he had to he p(ren)]>torily 
recalled to Nagoya and sent into temporary banishment from 
Hideyoshi’s presence. The Koreans, still burning to revenge 
their wrongs, were insistent that there should be no peace with 
the Japanese brigands. Shin Ikei and two colleagues parsed 

18 In several pa««gefi Froe* pnts the Japanese losses in ilie fil-bt can»paign 
at inore_than fifty thousand men and moie than five bundled vessels. He lells 
118 that Oinura had not lost one single vessel, and that out of his contingent 
of one thousand men only two had perished I 
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the sea to Nagoya, however, where they arrived on June 22nd, 
1593; and after being feted and regally entertained hy Hide- 
yoshi, they exchanged the most friendly assurances with him, 
lK)th i)artics agreeing to tlirow the blame of all that had 
ha}»|>ened on the unlucky Koreans, wht» were now ke])t in the 
dark ak)Ut all that jnissed. The latter were bitterly dissatisfied 
with this Chinese embassy — espeeially so with Shin Ikei, 
whom they accused of systeniatically amusing his Government 
with the fiction tliat the Japanese were suppliants suing for 
pardon. Ife was said by them to have always substituted in 
his disjiatches to Nanking the word “submission” for “ peace, 
th(! word actually used by the Japanese; and a document brought 
over by a Ja]>anese envoy, Naito, Hida-no-Kami, who accom- 
panied h.im on his ndurn to kSeoul, was described to the Koreans 
as “ Hidey(»shi’s letter of siibmi'-sion.” Naitb proceed(‘d 
with this dispatch as far as Liao-tung, where he was detained 
by the Chinese Government, which had heard (»f the afiair at 
Cliin-ju (Shinshiu), and could not reconcile it with Hideyoshi’s 
jiacific assurances, and susj>cctcd that the missive entrusted 
to Naito was a Ibrgcry of some of the Japiine.se gmierals tired 
of the war. Shin Ikei succ(‘eded in smoothing over matters, 
how'cver; and iit hist, in 1594, a Chinew* ofiicial induced the 
Koreans to give a nKictant consent to a jicuce. Naito w'as then 
allowed tojintceed to the (;hine.se Court, where he gave his adhesion 
to the three articles of peace thus brietly recordt'd by the Korean 
historian : — (i) To gnint investiture — not tribute ; (2) all Japanese 
to leave Korea; (.3) never again to invade Korea. The envoy’s 
Christianity did not prevent him from fibbing in true diplomatic 


19 Mr. Aston calls the envoy Koni^hi, Ilida-no-Kami. But the Jesuits 
say that it was Naito, the Christian ex-Prince of Toniba, who acted in that 
capacity on the fx;casion. He was also called Hida*no-K«mi. Like Xenophon 
with Proxenus, he had accompanied his friend Konisbi, SettwJ -no-Kami, 
Commander of the Ist Division, as a “simple volunteer.” Writes Charlevoix 
under the year 1696 : “ Konishi h.od long ago fathomed his master’s pa&sionate 
desire that the Chine.se Emperor should send a formal embassy to ask 
for peace; he had undertaken to induce the Chinese monarch to do so, and 
it was chiefly for this purpose that he hail sent his old friend John Noytadono, 
formerly King of Tamba. to the Court of Peking. This lord had negotiated 
very happily in favour of Christianity, which he was on the point of inti^ucing 
into China, when he was recalled to Japan; he had even tolerably well persuaded 
the Chinese Emperor to do what the Grand Admiral (Konisnil wished; but 
it was Juquequi (Shin Ikei}, who, intimidated by Konishi, finally determined 
his master to a step wiiich surprised ail the Orient and which would have 
covered Taicosiima with glory, if he had known how to moderate himself 
sufficiently and to extract from it all the advantage ought nalorally to 
have procured him.” 
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fashion on this occasion. Among other startling assertions lie 
is said to have assured the Chinese that the Ten-no (Emperor) 
and Koku-o of Jajian were one and the same person ! 20 

As for a real peace, however, it was still far from being 
assured. When the Chinese ambassadors, on their way to Jajiaii 
to invest Hideyoshi as King, arrived in Korea, they found the 
Japanese still cantonned in a number of their fortified camps. 
They protested against this, and said they were forbidden to 
proceed to Japan so long as a single Japanese soldier remained 
on Korean soil. The Japanese thereujion withdrew from some 
of their positions, but insisted on retaining Fusan and one or 
two less important places as a guarantee of Chinese good faith. 
They ultimately agreed to evacuate Fusan if the Chinese envoys 
would come into their camp. As soon as the ambassadors did 
so, fresh difficulties arose. Some of the war-party among the 
Japanese generals refused to give up Fusan without renewed 
instructions from Hideyoshi, and Konislii, the strenuous advocate 
of fieace, had to pass the sea to consult him. Even when 
Konishi returned to Fusan in February, 1596, he brought no 
instructions with him, and shortly afterwards lie again left for 
Japan, taking with him Terasawa, Governor of Nagasaki, and 
Shin Ikci, who went for the ostensible juiriiose of arranging the 
ceremonies for the reception of the two ambassadors. Shin Ikei 
was left at Nagoya in Hizen, while Konishi and Terasawa hurried 
on to Kyoto, where they were greatly commended by Hideyoshi 
for their exertions on behalf of peace. 

Anxious as Hideyoshi was for its conclusion, he still ke])t the 
Chinese envoys waiting in the camp at Fusan. Froez says the 
reason for this, non alia fuil, qium quod Taico incredibili cupidi- 
tate Jlagrans, amplijicandi nammis sui gloHain ei perpetuam apud 
posteros poienine ei vuignijwentife suae relinquendif irrorsus 


80 To do Nftilo juKtioe in this matter, however, it may be well to direct 
attention to the following psiR^agp from Frnez’s Ilnftoi'icd Re^dlw de Legatime 
Chin$n»ivm, etc “The (’hinese King, after many discussions (for the 
King of the Chineae with the utmost arrogance deems that he is the Jx»rd of 
the whole world, and thst there is no one like himself), ordered it to l)e 
indicated to the Taiko (Hidey<ishi) that it was neither becoming nor fit that 
he (the Taik5) should allow the Dairi (the Eraiieror), a private individual 
subject to the King of Japan, to retain his pristine place of dignity, when he, 
by his exertions and his bravery, had subjectetl the sixty-six kingdoms of 
Japan to his sway. If he stripp^ the man (the Dairi) of these, he promised 
that he would send a Royal crown and patent, and that by the same ambassadors 
he would reply to the articles sent by the Taiko, together with terms and 
conditions awut the entire evacuation of Korea by tlie Japanese and their 
return to Japan.” 
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comtitueril didos Legaios splendidisnmo et omnibus numeris 
absolutissiino apparatu d pmnpa excipere, Tlie prejMirations for 
the reception of the Chinese embassy were on tin unprecedented 
scale of magnificence, and immense sums were sjwnt upon them. 
But this cost Hideyoshi hut little, if anything; it was the 
feudatories that were loaded and cripjded with debt to defray 
them. 21 Shin Ikei was at last brought up to Fushiini, whert‘ 
there were several keen bouts of tencing in conventional pro- 
}»riety between liiiii and the Taiko in which the astute and 
daring Chinaman had by no means the worst of it. 

Before this, Konishi and Terasawa had skirted to bring 
over tlie envoys and to witlidraw all the Japanese troops 
from Korea. Midway, seven leagues from the island of Iki, 
they were met by a disjiatch-boat with the intelligence that the 
senior ambassador had fled fiom the Jajianese camp towards 
China. Some of Konishi’s ]uigan enemies had frightened this 
poltro<m by telling him that the Japanese did not want 
investiture, that lie and his companion were detained there 
merely because the Taiko saw fit thus to avenge himself on 
the Chinese, and that jiresently he would find his life in 
danger. When he readied Peking he was severely punished 
for his cowardice, while his colleague who had remained was 
promoted to his post and Shin Ikei associated with him as 
junior ambassador. Konishi, who was not blamed for the 
contretemps^ received orders to leave his troops still in Fusan 
and to escort the remodelled embassy to Kyoto. 

Meanwhile there had been a succession of perhaps the 
greatest and most disastrous earthquakes ever known in Japan, 
and all the stately edifices reared in the capital and Fushimi 
had either been levelled with the ground or so seriously shaken 
that they were untenable. One corner of Osaka castle had 
been proof against the shocks, and here it was determineil 
that the embassy should be formally received. This reception, 
which is fully described in all its extravagant magnificence 
by Froez, took place on Octol>er 21st, 1596, Hideyoshi, however, 
refusing to see the Koreans who had come with the Chinese 
mission. Froez is at one with the Japanese authorities in 
stating that the ceremony of investing Hideyoshi as King of 


31 For a fuli account of them, see Froe*’# iWoho. 
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Japan was performed with great state in the presence of all 
the Court, and that lie was then presented with a patent of 
investiture, with a golden seal, a crown, and robe of state. As 
to what immediately followed the Jesuit is far from being in 
accord with the native accounts. According to Froez, everything 
continued to be on a most satisfactory footing until the return 
of the envoys to Sakai on October 24th. Hideyoshi then sent 
four Ixmzei to call on them there, and these priests brought 
back a dispatch requesting that all the Japanese forts in Korea 
should be dismantled and their garrisons withdrawn, that 
Hideyoshi should jiardon the Koreans as the Chinese Emjieror 
had already done: they had, indeed, merited destruction, but 
would derive no benefit from visiting them with that 
penalty. ‘'When the Taiko in reading the lettiT came to 
the request for the denudition of the fortresses, he bwame 
inflamed with as great anger and fury as if a legion of 
devils had taken possession of him. So loudly did he vociferate 
and perspire that vajiour exhaled from his hejid. His rage 
was increased by the fact that he had understood the Japanese 
were intensely feared by the Chinese, and much more by the 
Koreans, nec prime siue cogltatlonia vi pro conjidenda pam 
medium tarUum Ooraini regni partem rdineret, oblilm esset” 
Mr. Aston, who summarises Japanese authorities, says that this 
outburst came earlier, and that it was occasioned by something 
very different. After a banquet to the envoys on the 22nd, 
Hideyoshi retired to a summer-house and commanded bis 
reverence Shoda and a fellow-priest to translate the patent 
of investiture for him. Konishi had already taought them 
to modify any ex])re8sion8 in the document which might be 
likely to wound Hideyoshi’s pride, but the bonzes (looking upon 
the Christian Konishi as their foe, doubtless) interj^reted 
faithfully enough. Mr. Aston’s translation of this iinjwrtant 
piece is as follows; — 

“The influence of the holy and divine one (Confucius) is wide- 
spread; he is honoured and loved wherever the heavens overhang 
and the earth upbears. The Imperial command is universal ; even 
as far as the bounds of ocean where the sun rises, there are none 
who do not obey it. 

“In ancient times our Imperial ancestors bestowed their favours 
on many lands; the Tortoise knots and the Dragon writing were 
sent to the limits of far Fusang (Japan), the pure alabaster and the 
great seal character were grant^ to the mountains of the submissive 
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country. Thereafter citine billowy times when communication was 
interrupted, but an auspici(*us opportunity has now arrived, when 
it \n^ plcaswl us apiiii to address you. 

“ lou, Toyotonii Taira Hideyoshi, having established an Island 
Kingdom, aiid knowing the reverence due to the Central Land, sent 
to tiie We^t an envoy, and with gladness and afleetion ottered your 
allegiance. On the North you kma'ked at the barrier of ten thousand 
li, and earnestly requested to be admitted within our dominions. 
Your mind is nlrea<ly eontirmeil in reverent submissiveness. How 
can we grudge our favour to so great meekness? 

" We do therefore specially invest you with the dignity of King 
of Japan, and to that intent issue this our cvun mission. Treasurt^ 
it up carel'ully. Over the sea we send you a crown and roln*, so 
that you may follow our ancient custom as ri^pects drc‘ss. Faithfully 
defend the frontier of the Empire; let it be y(»ur study to act worthily 
of your position as our minister; practice m<»dcratioi) and self-restraint; 
cherish gratitude tor the Imperial favour so bountifully bestowotl 
upon you ; change not your Hdelity ; be humbly guided by our 
admonitions; continue always to follow our instructions. 

“ Respect this ! ” 

This language was arn»gant, but it was less so tliaii that of 
tile letter of instructions wliich accouijianh'd tlie patent. Hide- 
yoshi was roused to tlio intensest fury. “ I don’t need bis help 
to become King of Japan !” be burst out. “ What Konislii led 
me to believe was tliat the chief of the Mings was to acknow- 
ledge me as Ming Emperor!” He tore off the crown and rolies 
and flung them on the ground, together with the commission, 
and sent for Konishi that be might cut ofi his liead on the sjiot 
for deception. He was somewhat pacified, however, wlien 
Sboda and the other priest pointed out to him tliat it was an 
ancient custom for the countries neighbouring to (Jiina to 
receive investiture from her, as she surjiasscd them all in 
civilisation, and that it was really an honour to Hideyoshi that 
liis fame and deserts had compelled so signal a recognition. 
Konislii, too, had n(» difticulty in showing tliat tlic tlirce coiii- 
raissionei’s, Ishida, Otani, and Masuda, were equally responsible 
with himself for all that had happened; and so, although lie 
was driven from Court, he was soon received hack into favour. 
From this point onward there is nothing in hroez at all 


2 2 Japanesie schoolboys are religiotwly taught that the Taiko tore ihia dora* 
ment to piece.^. As a matter of fact, it is anil in perfect preservation in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo. I am informed that the opening nentenoe of the 
translation should nm: “The Emperor, who respects and obeys Heaven, and 
favoured by Providence, commands that ho be honoured, etc. Also As a marlt 
of our apecial favour towards you, over the sea we sen.l you a ro^ 
contained in a costly case,” is suggeated instead of Mr. Aston s Over the sea 
we send you,” etc. 
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at variance witli Mr. Antcni’s terse Humuiaiy of the Japanese 
authorities : — 

“ Hideyoslii orderefl the anibassador.s to leave Japan at oiic'e 
without any answer or even the compliments to themselves and their 
sovereign demanded by Eastern diplomatic usage. On reflection, 
however, he judged it politic not to carry his (piarrel with China any 
farther just tlien, and allowed himself to be persuaded to give suitable 
presents to the Chinese ambassadors. All his anger w'as turned 
against Korea, which as usual was made the scapegoat. He vowed 
that he would never make peace with that unhappy country, and at 
once gave orders to prepare a fresh expedition. Even the heads of 
the two Korean officers were for a moment in danger. The embassy 
left Kyoto on the following day. At Nagoya, where they were 
dettiined by contrary winds, they were . overtaken by a messenger 
bearing a letter from llideyoshi, which they hoped might be an 
a|>ology, but which turned out to be nothing but an enumerati(m of 
the wrongs which that meek and inoffensive persi)nage had suffered 
at the hands of the Koreans, viz., when the Korean ambassadors 
came to Ja])an some years before, they had concealed the state of 
things in Cliina — offence No. 1. At the re(jijest of Shin Ikei, the 
Korean princes had been released, but they had not conic to render 
thanks in })erson: they hud sent instead two officers of mean position — 
offence No. 2. The Koreans had for several years impeded the 
negotiations of peace between (’hina and Japan — offence No. 3. On 
the return of the ainba.ssadors to Korea in the twelfth month of 1596, 
this document was coinmunicate<l to King Kiyen, who in great alarm 
appealed again to (3iina for assistance to rejiel the new invasion 
which now threatened him.” 

Sliin Ikci and his colleague had gone back to the Chinese 
Court witli no dispatch from Hideyoshi, but with a plausible 
account of his respectful acceptance of investiture. But some 
articles iKUight in Jajian, which they tried to jialm off as 
presents from Hideyoshi to the Einjieror of China, had already 
betrayed tbem liefore the Korean King’s urgent apjieal for help 
arrived. 

Meanwhile the Taiko had shown that he was really in 
earnest. On March 19th, 1597, ordeii? were issued for the 
mobilisation of five divisions from Kyushu (56,700 men), two 
from Shikoku, one of 30,000 from Mori’s and another of 
10,000 men from Ukida’s fiefs; and when these were thrown 
into Korea, together with the Japanese garrisons there, there was 
a total of 141,500 invaders in the peninsula. Some Japanese 
authorities indicate that it was Hideyoshi’s purpose to coerce 
the Koreans into peace by a mere display of force, and in 
support of this contention they adduce the inaction of the 
army for some time after the landing was effected. Kato 
Kiyomasa, who led the first division on this occasion, sought 
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au iuterview with Sliokei-jin, a Korean ofHcial, and is said to 
have informed him tliat tlie Japanese would withdraw if a 
Korean prince of the blood were sent to Ja})an on a mission 
(d’ ajK>h»gy. Shin Ikei also exerted himself on behalf of peace, 
blit in July, while on his way to Kato, he wjis arrested as a 
traitor by some Ciiinese troops, who had meanwhile arrived 
in the South of Korea. Tliis put a stop to all peace negotiations, 
and hostilities were forthwith resumed. It is to W mded, 
however, that the Korean authoritiivs explain the delay in the 
Jajianese advance by commissariat dithculties. Their com- 
manders had asked for RU]>plies from Ja}>an, and had pointed 
out that if these were not forwarded they would have to wait 
till the grain rii>ened in Korea: but llideyoshi, in consistent 
adherence to the maxim of subsisting the war in the enemy’s 
country, had ordered his generals to wait till harvest-tide. 

At first, indeed, he niiglit well have been anxious about the 
probable fate of convoys from Jajain in view of the naval 
su})eriority develo}»ed by the peninsulars in the great campaign 
»)f 1592-93. It was true tliat the Jajianese Inul already protited 
by the lessons they had then received, and had meanwhile 
devoted much attention to bringing tlieir fieet to a high state 
of efficiency. And although the Japanese, ])crhai>s, were not 
aware of the fact, the Korean navy was now far trom being 
the exceedingly formidable force it had l)een five years before. 
Then it had been handled by a stout-hearted seaman of the 
type of Nelson ; now it was commanded by a drunken ])oltn)on, 
who had obtained his post by the adroit exercise of dirty Court 
intrigue at the expense of the gallant Yi Sun-sin. This 
worthy, Won-kiun by name, was utterly incompetent and 
extremely unpopular with his men, and under his command 
the Korean navy had rapidly drifted into disorganisation and 
demoralisation. A strong Japanese fleet under Kato Yoshiaki, 
Todo, and Wakizaka lay not far from Fusan, and Won-kiun 
received orders to disperse it. Although fully aware of the 
folly of attacking, he could not well refuse to do so, as he had 
been the loudest in inveighing against the alleged supineness 
of his predecessor. This time the Japanese liad but little 
difficulty in beating off the peninsular vessels; and on tlic 
Koreans making the island of Ka-tiik, the men immediately 
rushed ashore to (Quench their thirst, aud four hundred of them 
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were cut down by the Japanese garrison. Woii-kiun then 
retired to Koje-do; and to hearten him up somewhat, the 
Commander-in-Chief ordered him to be flogged! But this 
drastic measure only served to bring on one of his periodical 
fits of drunkenness, and a little later nearly the whole of his 
fleet was either captured or destroyed by Konishi, who in this 
campaign acted chiefly as an Admiral. 

This victory threw the sea open to the islanders, and they 
now prepared for a general advance. By this lime there was a 
large and formidable Chinese force in the South of Korea, and 
it was against a section of this, entrenched in Nam-won 
(Nan-gen), in Chul-la, that Kato directed his ojHirations by land, 
while Konishi co-o{>erated with him with the fleet. In the 
assault upon this place, according to one account, 3,726 heads 
were taken, those of tlie officers and the noses of the private 
soldiers being pickled in salt and lime and forwarded to 
Hideyoshi. The Japanese advance presently occasioned the 
evacuation of many fortresses, and in a few weeks the islanders 
were again masters of nearly the whole of Kyung-sang, Chul-la, 
and Ch’ung-ch’iing. At last, near Chik-san, in the extreme 
north of the last province, the allies made a stand; and an 
ol)8tinately contested battle was fought, in which both sides 
claimed the advantage. To the islanders, however, anything 
' short of a decisive victory which would have enabled them to 
establish themselves in the Korean capital, was almost equivalent 
to a defeat. The winter was at hand, and the j)inch of hunger 
was again beginning to he felt. The Korean fleet, too, had 
Wen reorganised and again taken in hand by Admiral Yi 
Sun-sin, and was once more formidable. The island of Chin-do 
(Chinto), at the south-western extremity of Chul-la, was its 
station, and it had already beaten and killed the Ja]>anese 
Admiral Suga in a stiffly-fought action near that place. It 
had also been reinforced by a Chinese squadron, with whose 
commander Admiral Yi contrived to maintain cordial relations, 
rather to the surprise of his Government, which had expected 
that the overbearing arrogance of the Chinese would render 
anything like friendly co-operation impossible. In view of all 
these circumstances the Japanese judged it advisable to retire 
to their long chain of entrenched camps fringing the southern 
seaboard to pass the winter. 
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Not long after this— on January 4th, 1598— a freRh Chinew' 
army of 40,000 men arrived in Seoul, and its commander di«- 
patched it to operate in tlie South shortly afterwards. Rein- 
forced by a large proportion of the Cliinese alretidy in the 
peninsula, and a great Inidy of Koreans, it n<lvanced u|>on 
Yol-san (Urupan), the most w(Bterly of the Japanese psitions, 
then held by Kato Kiyomnsa with the first division. Yol-san 
was naturally strong, with conveiiient communication with 
Fusan both by land and f^ca ; “but the Chinese quickly cut the 
land communication, and invested the place, which, apart fnmi 
its natural strength, was in other respects ill-prepared to stand 
a siege. The Japanese were soon driven from an outer lira* of 
liastily constructed palisades into the castle itself, which the 
Chinese made repeated but fruitless att<*mptR to take by assault. 
The losses were so considerable that it was decided to convert 
the siege into a blockade, a })lan which the mircitv of pnn'isions 
among the Japanese almost rendered successful. Their supplies 
of rice were soon exliausted, the cattle and horses in the castle 
followed next, and officers and men alike were in a short time 
reduced to the greate^'t (extremities. They chewed earth and 
})aper, and, stealing out by night, thought themselves fortunate 
if they could find among the corpses lying outside the walls 
some dead Chinaman whose haversack was not entirely empty.^' 
However, before Fehruary was out, Y^ol-san (Urusan) was 
relieved. Fifty thousand men under Hnchisuka, Kiiroda, and 
others hurried to its relief hy land, while Konishi apt)eared 
with his fleet, and a simultaneous attack hy these forces, 
supporti‘d by a determined sally on the part of the beleaguered 
garrison, was pressed home so vigorously that the besiegers 
had to retire, leaving everything behind them. 

A little later, in the spring of 1598, the Chinese received 
still further reinforcements and once more b)ok the field. On 
hearing of their advance, Konishi advised the evacuation of the 
outlying fortresses of the sea-board chain, and a concentration 
of all the troops in Fusan ; but Hidevoshi, to whom the 
proposition was referred, indignantly refused to entertain it. 
He recalled the greater part of the army, however, leaving only 
the Kyfishn divisions and a few other bands, sixty thousand 
men in all, to hold the fortified camps. 

Most of the summer was spent by the Chinese in fruitless 
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attempts against Sun-chon and Yul-san. They were at first 
more snccossful at two intermediate points, at Koiig-yang 
(Kon-yo) and at S<j-chnn (Shisen), the latter of which was 
held hy the men of Satsuma under Shimadzu Yoshihiro and 
his son. At first this Satsuma camp was in serious danger, hut 
the Kagoshima ttamurai rose to the demands of the occasion, 
and repulsed the allies with terrific slaughter, pursuing them 
hotly for miles and taking as many as 38,700 heads. These 
were buried under a tumulus ; but the ears and noses had 
previously been cut off, packed in barrels, and sent to Japan, 
where they were subsequently deposited near the Temple of 
Dai-butsu in the capital, and that 3Iimi-dznJca, or “ Ear-mound,^’ 
raised over them which is still shown to travellers as one of 
the sights of Kyoto by Japanese ciceroni. 

This great battle, fought on October 30th, 1598, was speedily 
followed by a brilliant victory of Konishi^s at Syoun-tyen (Jun- 
ten), and these unexpected and crushing reverses drove the 
Chinese commanders to make overtures for peace. Konishi and 
several of his colleagues welcomed their advances heartily; and 
as just about this time two messengers arrived with intelligence 
of the death of Hideyoshi, an armistice was arranged. Before 
his decease, Hideyoshi had shown himself anxious to bring the 
hostilities to a close, and had requested lyeyasu and Mayeda 
Toshi-iye to arrange for their termination. From an old 
Satsuma record we learn that these latter dispatched two agents 
to Korea with secret instructions to inform the Koreans that 
peace would be made if a Korean prince were sent to Japan, 
and that the Japanese troops would be withdrawn if some 
tiger-skins and ginseng were sent to Kyoto as presents. 

A general withdrawal was at once begtin ; but it soon 
proved to be anything but a simple operation. In spite of the 
armistice, the Korean and Chinese squadrons fell upon Konishi 
and Shimadzu^s transports, and, if we are to trust the Korean 
accounts, forced the Japanese to abandon their vessels and take 
refuge on the island of Nam-hai (Nankai), whence they were 
sub^quently rescued by one of the other commanders. The 
Japanese will have it that they were severely handled indeed, 
but that they beat off the assailants, killing the gallant Admiral 
Yi Sun-sin as well as his Chinese colleague, and then made 
Tsushima safely. 
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About the exact date of the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Japan and Korea there is some discrepancy 
among the authorities. Some assign 1601 as the year, which 
Mr. Aston gives as 1607, while in the Annual Lc’tter of 1605-6 
we meet with mention of a Korean ambassador in Kyoto alx)ut 
that time. 

Such was the lame and impotent conclusion of tlie great 
Korean struggle, — a war which the Jesuits in their famous 
slave-trade memorial very frankly condemn as “unjust.” That 
it really was so there can be but little dotibt. As regards that 
not unimpiortant matter, it is to be feared that we must l)e 
content to follow the niissi(*naries. l>ut wlien we come to deal 
with Hideyoshi’s motives for this wanton nggn*8sion we may 
w(‘]l question whether the Church historians liave grasped them 
fully and firmly. That he was actuated by lust of conquest 
and a burning desire to immortalise his name is no doubt 
perfectly correct. But wlien both Crasset and Charlevoix assure 
us over and over again that a prime object with him was to 
extirpate Christianity in »la])an by finding fiefs for all the 
Christian dainiyo in Korea, and removing them with all their 
converted samurai thither, we cannot but believe that their 
notions of the importance of Christianity in Japan at this time 
were wildly exaggerated» At one time there were 200,000 
Japanese serving over-sea, the greatest force that ever was 
sent on such service down to the date when Great Britain was 
called upon to jueserve lier supremacy in South Africa. Of all 
this vast host not more than tw'enty thousand were Christians. 
The single pagan division levied in Mori’s fiefs alone amounted to 
thirtv thousand men. Hideyoshi may indeed have been minded 
to transfer Konishi, Arima, and Omura to the peninsula when 
conquered; but after all, they, as well as Christianity, were 
merely so many in.significant pawns in the gigantic game the 
Taiko was playing. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

niDEYOSH^S DOMESTIC POLICY. 

rpHUS far we have occupied ourselveF with tracing the course 
^ of two currents of events, and as regards what is perhaps 
the more important of the two our treatment of the theme 
has hitherto k’en but cursory. From wliat has been advanced 
the reader may perhaps glean a fair notion of the introduction 
of Christianity into Japan and of its progress there, and also 
of the general attitude of the islanders towards foreigners and 
foreign Powers. But even these matters cannot be adequately 
understood unless we cArry along with us tolerably clear ideas 
of the great work of re-establishing a strong central power in 
the country then in full progress. lT])on one feature of that 
task we have indeed touched at some length; yet the mere 
subjection of the feudal chiefs to his sway accomjdished by 
Hideyoshi is by no means synonymous with that task as a 
whole. The organisation of a strong and efficient administra- 
tive machine at the central seat of authority was of equal 
moment with the reduction of Shimadzu, of Mdri, of Hdjd, of 
Date, and of most unclerical mail-clad clerics like Kennio Ko^a 
and the monks of Negoro, to okdience. To a consideration 
of Hideyoshi^s Government, and especially of its relations to 
the Imperial Court on the one hand and to the feudatories on 
the other, it is now advisable to devote some little attention. 

Although the Jesuits at an early date seem to have 
penetrated the fact that it was the Dairi, as they call him, 
who was the real Emperor, they very rarely speak of him as 
§uch in their letters. We have seen the profound astonishment 
with which the missionaries were struck when “this Prince” 
endeavoured to assert himself towards Nobunaga in connection 
with the recall of the Christian priests to Kyoto in 1568 . 
However, we meet with several other instances of the Dairi’s 
essaying to make his voice heanl in the administration of 
affairs. After the murder of Ouchi by Suye Hanikata in 
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Yamagnchi in 1552, the Emperor ordered the Shogun to 
punish the rebel . The Shogun failed to comply with the 
Imperial command, and thereupon the Emperor entnisted the 
commission to M5ri Motonari, who carried it out etfectually. 
In 1569-70 Mori of Nagato and filomo of Bungo were fighting 
for the possession of Buzen, and the Emperor intervened and 
succeeded in making them cease hostilities and compose their 
differences. Again, in 1580 it was the Emperor’s fiat that 
caused the evacuation of Osaka by Kennio Kosa, a thing 
Nohunaga liad utterly failed to effect by force of arms. Yet, 
in spite of these sporadic instances, the Emperor’s intervention 
in Stale affairs was exceedingly infre<juent, while his real 
])ovver was e\cc(‘ding]y small, — under Hideyoshi, indeed, almost 
nothing. 

The deference evinced for the Imperial Court by Nohunaga 
would aj)pear to have l^en much greater than that shown by 
any of his predecessors. Nohunaga, indeed, seems to have 
been anxious to act in what might called a constitutional 
fashion. At the outset of his career he asked for the Shogun’s 
sanction to his Wars with his neighlMUirs; when he ousted 
Miyoshi from K}oto, and restored the last of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns there, he himself was appointed the Shogun’s deputy ; 
and after he had l)een driven to depose — or had found an 
excuse for deposing — his superior in 1573, he pursued his 
career of conquest in virtue of a commission from the Emperor 
to pacify the country. The title of Shogun he never assumed 
(not being of Minamoto stock); but he took the style of 
Naidaijin, or Inner Great Minister cf the Imperial Cabinet, a 
body which at the time exercised no real power whatever. 

On the death of Nohunaga in 1582, the guardianship of 
his heir, his grandson Samboshi, was assumed by Hideyoshi, 
and within three years the guardian felt himself strong 
enough to comf»eI Samboshi and all the stock of Nohunaga to 
acknowledge him as their suzerain. Hideyoshi now bethought 
himself of the advisability of assuming the style of Shogun, 
and approached the deposed but still titular Shogun, Ashikaga 
Yoshiaki, with a propcsal to adoj>t him and confer his titles 
upon him. Yoshiaki refused to do so, and thereupon one of 
Hideyoshi’s advisers suggej-ted that he should afsiime the office 
of Kioanbaku or Regent. The commonly accepted, but not 

AA 
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very probable, story is that Hideyoshi was entirely ignorant of 
the nature of the office, but when informed that the Kwanbaku 
was second to none but the Emperor, he eagerly adopted the 
suggestion, and prevailed upon the Emperor to remove the 
existing occupant and to install himself in the position. At 
the same time, hy the a88ura})tion of the family name of 
Toyotomi, he put forth pretensions to kinship with the Fuji- 
waras, of the oldest and most illustrious stock in Japan. 

It was at this time that he nominated the five Bugyv, or 
Ministers, who formed the most essential part of the 
administrative machinery devised for the maintenance and 
consolidation of the centralised authority he was now' 
engaged in esttihlishing at the expense of the great feuda- 
tories. These Ministers, like their master, were all “ new 
men”; and, like him, they owed their j^osition to nothing 
but their own proved capacity. With some of them we have 
met already while dealing wdth the subject of Christianity. 
Masuda Nagamori, Minister of Works, as >ve liave seen, had 
no small share in the intrigue of Hasegawa and Harada 
in coniu*cti()n with the San Felipe incident of 1596 which 
precipitated the Taikos wrath upon the heads of the over- 
zealous and imprudent Franciscans, wffiile it was in his capacity 
of Chief of Police and Minister of Criminal Affairs, as well as 
of Governor of Ix)wer Kyoto, that Ishida Mitsunari (Xibonojo 
of the Jesuits) was entrusted wdth tlie unwelcome duty of 
arresting and mutilating his own Christian proUgis, and of 
dispatching them to Nagasaki for execution. Mayeda Gen-i 
(an ex-priest), seemingly from his acquaintance with neglected 
Court ceremony, had attracted the favourable notice of Hide- 
yoshi, and was now appointed Governor of Kyoto and Minister 
of Worship. Even then he continued to l)ear the title of JEfoin,^ 
and by appending this to his personal name of Gen-i the Jesuits 
introduce him to us as “ Guenifoin.” Strangely enough, 
although the missionaries always speak of him as one of their 
most powerful protectors, we meet with the following in a 
Japanese account of him : — 

** When Hideyoehi prohibited Christianity, Mayeda Gen-i proposed, 
as a means of testing Christian converts, the following measure: 
Christ’s image was engraved on a cupper plate, and anybody who 


I A title of rererenoe among Buddhist pnesto. 
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was suspected of being a Christian was ordered to trample on it. Those 
who hesitated to do so were judged to be Christians. Tliis method 
was afterwards adopted by the Tokugawa Government.” 

Asano Nagamasa was Minister of Justice ; and Nagatsuka 
Masai) e, as Minister of Finance, w'as the first to Ix'gin the 
minting of gold and silver on an extensive scale in Japan, 
and as Minister of Agriculture instituted the grand survey of 
the Empire carried out l>etween 1586 and 1596. Although 
the Emperor’s Cabinet, wdth its eiglit sulxirdinate lM)ards, was 
still theoretically in existence, the suspended functions of its 
inanimate frame served only to bestow higb-}>rized but enij)ty 
titles on Hideyoshi’s officers and favourites. All real ))ower 
in domestic matters was in the hands of the Bvgyo ; as 
regards the external relations of the Einfnre, the Taiko w^as 
his owm Foreign Minister. 

Besides acting as IMinisters in Kyoto, all these Bugyo were 
at the same time territorial magnates of no small imjjortance. 
Ishida held a tlef in Cini of some 194,000 kohi, and Nagatsuka 
another adjacent one of .50,000; to the south Masinla Inul 
large domains (200,000 koku) in Yainato; Asano after 1590 
held nearly the whole province of Kai (218,000 Ww); while 
his reverence Mayeda Gen-i was in possession of an estate 
of 50,000 koku in Tamba. 

. With the internal administration of his feudatories in their 
own fiefs neither the Regent nor his Ministers seem to have 
interfered — at least at first. The following incident at all events 
w’ould suggest as much. Hideyoshi, as has been said, made Taka- 
yama (Don Justo Ucondono) exchange Takatsuki for Akashi : — 

“ As K>on as Justo liad taken possession of it, his first thoughts were 
to reduce it under the obedience of Christ. The homes, having scent 
of his design, with their idols went to cast themselves at the Queen’s 
feet. The Queen, touched with ardent zeal for her religion, spoke 
to the King in their behalf. But Hideyoshi, who was no bigot, 
answered her briskly that he had absolutely given Justo that place 
in change for Takatsuki; and for the rest, every one toas free to 
dispose of his own. Let the homes, if the idols be troublesome, drown 
them in the sea, or dry them for fuel. Don Justo, much pleased 
with Hideyoshi’s answer, took then a resolution to oblige all his 
subjects to become Christian.” 

Yet withal, in spite of this large measure of authority left 
vested in the territorial nobles, their jK)wer to cause trouble to 
the central administration was by no means great. By means 
of his Korean expeditions and similar enterprises the Taiko 
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involved those that might otherwipe have occasioned him 
grave apprehensions in a lavish exjMmditnre of the men and 
resources that might have rendered them formidable. It 
is needless to say that this expenditure must have driven 
them U) levy taxation and contributions within their domains 
to an extent that mad(^ those on whom the burden fell eagerly 
anxious for less exacting rulers. And as regards those princes 
that remained at home the Taiko was at no loss to devise a 
means of crippling and curbing tliem in a very effectual 
manner. It was his ])ractice to request the. attendance at his 
Court of those [)otentates be had even the slightest grounds 
to suspect of disatfection. There they would be kept for 
montlis and even for years — Hideyoshi associating with them 
at chn-no-iju (tea-ceremony) parties and other sinjilar functions, 
penetrating their designs, and reading their minds and characters 
with far greater facility than he could read one of his own 
Edicts. Meanwhile the extravagance and the jirofusion a sojourn 
with Hideyoshi meant entailed the heaviest demands u}>on the 
already hvx-burdened ])eaRantry in their Hefs.^ 

Apart from presents to the Taiko, and to his Ministers 
with their underlings — no inconsiderable item, by the way — 
mansions had to l)e maintained in Kyoto and Osaka, and, 
after 1594, in Fushimi, where the Taikd expected the assistance 
of his dutiful dependents to help him to develop these cities 
into something that might add lustre to the glories of the 
newly-reared, or rather lately resurrected, centralised empire 
of which he was the architect. Then the Taiko’s fHes were 
both magnificent and costly, and yet in several instances they 
cost the Taiko but little. At the reception of Valegnani^s 
embassy tlie expenses were not inconsiderable; but it was 
Kuroda of Buzen and Minister Masiida of the Works Depart- 
ment that had most to do with meeting them. Again, at 
Nagoya in Hizen in l.'iOS the fttes in honour of the envoys 
from Korea were still more sumptuous; but to furnish them 


i Writes Frw* (1569) “ A quo tempore Taictis regnum iniit, is Principes et 
Dominos Japonite ►emf)er miserabililer afflixit, lam in bello Coraino, quam in 
vdificiis Buis et structurU iniinitis excitaixlis, quibus continenter openim soam 
locare debnerant. Oinnequontpr ver5 ufflixit ei eonim fumulos. Accedit ^uod 
rard vel ad breve tempos eis potestatem fecerit, ut Regna wia et status invisere 
poMnt, imd vult eos cum uxoritms et liberis sedeni in aula sua figere: idque 
tacit quod vereatur, ne aspiam oonjuratio aliqua, vel seditio contra suam 
pano&im ezdtetiur.” 
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forth it way neither the citizens in the Imperial towns nor 
the peasants in the TailoVs own home estates that were 
burdened with exactions. Three years later on, preparations 
were being made to receive the Chinese embassy (Shin Ikei 
and liis senior colleague) at Fusliimi, and of these preparations 
Froez writes that “this exjienditure accom})li8hed the ruin of 
the princes and the lords, and that such was the purjiose of 
the monarch,” — Hideyoshi to wit. As many as 100,000 
workmen had been emjiloyed on t'Oesi* preparations for the 
best part of a year, and most of lhes(* had been furnished by 
“the princes and lords,” as also most of the 100,000 troops, 
m(»stly cavalry, mustered to do honour to the embassy. 
And tlien when all had heen brought well-nigh to completion 
the earthquakes of Si*j>t('mber, l.V.HJ, levelled the whole of 
magnificent Fushimi witli the dust, wrecked Kyoto and all 
the Taiko’s new structures therein — tin* Caihutsu included. — 
and left only a few wretched cm'iiers intact within the cncantv 
of the great stronghold of (^saka!^ And thereupon orders 
were given to have Osaka Castle restored and jmt in order 
forthwith, and it was restored and put in order and furnished 
with the most costly furnishings that had Ikhui left intact in 
Japan, — and all this, too, Indore the next 21st of Octoi)er, 
that is, within six weeks. For the wdiole of this immense 
expense Hi<le\(»shi had by no means to answiT. Tlien the 
l)rocession of gold-l)edizene<l barges that escorted the Chinamen 
luick to Sakai, as has U^eii said, was gorgeous enough to liave 


3 Charlevoix’.s nccouiit of iIum culaniitous Bea«on (a revamp of Froez) has 
t)een translated into Japanese, thence letranslated into English, and then 
religiously (juoted in what purport to be histories of Japan. The good Fathers 
paragraphs may be condensed thus. On the 20th July for h_alf-a-day there 
was a rain of ashes at Kyoto and Fushimi and of red sand at Osaka, and then 
later a rain of grey hairs covered all the Northern provinces. Three weeks later 
a haired cornet shrouded in black vapours appeared and hung over Kyoto 
for fifteen days. — August 3()tb, a general earthquake over all Japan^. Renewed 
on September 4lh, when in halban-hour the Taiko’s palaces in Osaka were 
overthrown. On the btli another shis-k destroyed Fushimi and many other 
towns utterly, the Taiko's losses amounting to some 3,0<Ki,nOO “of gold." In his 
palace only the kitchen lem.'iiniHl standing, and in that the Taiku, carrying his 
stm in his arnw, Uwk refuge. Seven hundred (?) of his concubines (Froez’s words 
here are. “Ipsurnque Taiei domicilinin amplissimum corruit, et, ut fama est, 
Septiunjinta ejus feminas ac quasdam nobilitate illustres oppressit”) were crushed 
under the ruins. Not a single Ohristian is said to have perished. At the 
same time there was a huge tidal aave, so extraordinary that the country was 
Hooded to Kyoto on one side, and on the other to the extremity of Bnngo 
and to Ilakaia Shortly afterwards I.ake Biwa rose like a storm-toned ocean 
and inundated all the neigldsniriiig country. The TaikO at first looked upon 
this cilamity as a puni-hmeut for his having undertaken tnks too great for 
mortal man, but soon, like Pharaoh of old, he hardened bis heart and gave 
orders for the re-erection of all his overturned edihees. 
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made tiot merely good contemporary Queen Bes« in her some- 
what niggardly magnificence, but even Solomon in all his 
glory, or the Queen of Sheba herself, uncharitably envious. In 
this procession the Taiko was represented by one com|)arativeIy 
|K)orly-equi])pe(l vessel ; it was the submissive daimyo that 
furnished forth all the items in the splendours of this Japanese 
floating Field of the Cloth of (iold, and the finest and most 
magnificent item in the whole inventory was that sup})lied by 
the recently subjected Date Masamnne, of Sendai, in the 
far and frosty North. And all this grand and 8um})tuou8 
disj)lay at Osaka would go but a very little way towards 
endearing Date to those MilK»rdinate smiurai of his he had 
left at home to make themstdves unpopular in their districts 
by having to squeeze extra taxes out of their retainers in 
order to defray the expenses of this j)reci()us contribution to 
the pom]) with which the erstwhile ]>easant Hideyoshi contrived, 
or at least endeavoured, to im|)ress a sense of the greatness of 
himself (and incidentally of Japan) upon the ambassadors of 
the most haughty and the most ])unctiliou8 Court there has 
ever been, not merely in the East, l.ut in the world. 

That the Taiko s government by no means pressed heavily 
ujK)n the bourgeome of the lmj»erial towns or upon the peasants 
in his own domains liecomes abundantly clear from the 
assertions of the Jesuits — assertions which are all the more 
credible from the circumstance that after they and Coelho 
had been thrown over by Hideyoshi in 1587 their comments 
ujK)n his jiersonality and his administration liecome not merely 
caustic, but rancorous in the extreme. And yet we find 
Charlevoix synthetising their remarks on the attitude of the 
commonalty towards the Taiko in a very remarkable and 
very suggestive fashion. In the festivities that had marked 
Hideyoshi's ostensible demission of the office of Kivanbaku 
(Regent) in favour of his nephew Hidetsugu, and his own 
assumption of the style of Taiko in 1J92, there had lieen a 
most fantastic hunting-party near Kyoto, in which the knightly 
hunters had been rewarded with a bag of 15,000 brace of 
birds. “ After the chase, writes Charlevoix, ‘‘ Hideyoshi thus 
entered the capital, amidst the acclamations of the people, 
by whom he was more loved than by the grandees, because, 
in spite of his great e.x|)enditiu’es, he in no way crushed them 
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with imposts, and because the multitude fed iteelf gJadly on 
those vast projects and on those great shows which cost it nothing, 
and which it fancies give great lustre to the nation.” 

In spite of this most express tcf^timony in favour of the 
mildness ot the Taiko’s administration from his bitterest foes, 
an English author lias charged Hideyoshi with the opj^ression 
of the commonalty, and adduces three specific instances of 
arbitrary and tyrannical exactions from the low^er orderp. In 
the first case, the unit of land-taxation for nine hundred years 
had been the tan of some 1,440 wpiare yards; and this Uzn 
the Taiko reduced to its present dimensions of 1,210 square 
yards, and levied the same amount of taxation on the reduced 
unit as had been previously paid on the original and larger 
one. This regulation, of course, brought into the treasury 
an extra 20 per cent, of revenue from taxation throughout 
all the Imperial domains. Ihit, on the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that, all tilings considered, an increase of 
taxation was neither unreasonable nor unjust. Hideyoshi’s 
government had given the farmers of his own fiefs that }>eace 
and security so essential for their industrial jirosperity; and 
for that peace and security they and their ancestors had sighed 
in vain for generations. For that inestimable l)oon the addition 
of a fifth to the old rate of taxation was surely no extravagant 
ransom to be called upon to ])ay. Furthermore, the improve- 
ments effected by Hideyuslii's Bugyo of Works and Agriculture 
in such matters as irrigation works and lietter transjiort facilities 
had greatly raised the annual value of the average holding in 
the home provinces at least. And some of the Daimyo were 
not slow to jirofit by the object-lesson ; the fine system of 
aqueducts and canals in Kaga, for example, dating from shortly 
after this e)Kx;h. 

Another instance is found in the circumstance that in 1589 
Hideyoshi distributed as much as 365,000 ryo in gold, and 
as much in silver, among the territorial nobles. It is said 
that large sums were obtained from the lower orders. Such 
a proposition may well be doubted, however. It was only 
after the establishment of his own mint in Kyoto that gold 
and silver began to lje coined on anything but the smallest 
scale in Japan, and the 730,000 ryn had all most prol)ably 
been struck by Hideyoshi’s own Minister of Finance. Tlie 
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bullion would come partly from the mines in Hideyoshi’s 
own domains, and poasibly in still greater part from the 
presents offered by the large feudatories recently subjected. 
To a certain extent, then, the Daimyd would merely be 
receiving back in an altered form the material of their own 
gifts. What stands seriously against the hypothesis that the 
730,000 ryb distributed in 1589 were exacted from the lower 
orders is that down to the issues of Hideyoshi’s own mint 
the gold and silver coinage in the hands of the commonalty w^as 
extremely small — in short, alsmt nil. Down to this date the 
currency of Japan had been almost entirely a co])per cur- 
rency, and for an adequate 8U])ply of coins the islanders had 
l>een largely dependent on China. Now, in the matter of 
foreigti trade Hideyoshi had alway.s shown himself keenly 
interested; while he was anxious to debar the Portuguese and 
{Sjmnish priests from his dominions, he always accorded 
the Iberian traders the warmest welcome. The question 
of the most advantageous medium of exchange must surely 
have occupied his attention, as well as that of his Minister 
of Finance, and just as the Jai)anese financiers of Meiji 
have deemed it advisable to adopt a gold standard in 
order to bring the country in line with the great trading 
nations of the West, so Hideyoshi would seem to have 
come to the conclusion that if full advantage was to be 
rea|>ed from the prosecution of the trade with the gold-and- 
silver hunting merchants from Macao and Manila, her 
copiwr standard would have to be abandoned by Japan, 
and coj)])er coins used as token money merely. One of 
the most considerable ])rob)ems that Count Matsukata had to 
face on the adojUion (d the gold stiindard by Jajuui in 1897 
was the di8iM)8al of the bulk of the silver coinage then in 
circulation. A similar ]>roblem in the matter of the old 
copjwr coinage appears to have C(»nfrunted Hideyoshi about 
1587 or 1588, and one device he adopted in its solution, 
curioiiHly enough, is fixed ujkui by his English biograjdier as 
his third example of the Itegent’s high-handed treatment of 
his moaner subjects. Writes Mr. Deniug; — 

“As an instance of an exploit which involved an enormous 
amount of suffering and lianJ^ihip among the p.wrer classes, and 
yet which had no object beyond the gratification of his love of 
notoriety, we may mention the erection of the great Buddhiat idol 
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at Nara (sic). Hideyoshi was no believer in Buddhism ; aud heuce 
his large expenditure for this object had no religious motive to 
palliate it. The erection of the idol was undertaken as a mere 
pastime. It was the project of a mind to which the conception and 
the carrying out of giant schemes was a second nature: its chief 
object was to create astonishment. It was true that, as he boasted, 
Hideyoshi did in five years what it took another twentv years to 
accomplish; but the question is, what did this increased speed involve? 
It involved the ruin, the reduction to the most abject poverty, of 
hundreds and thousands of those who were engaged on the work. 
One would think that the TaikS had had abundant opportunity for 
displaying his Herculean powers in the number of lawful undertakings 
in which he had been engaged witliout resorting to such childish 
methods as this. But the greatest geniu.ses have their weak points, 
and this love of being the author of prodigies was one of Hideyoshi’s 
most prominent defects.”^ 

Now, a})art from the fact that the liuge idol then cast, much 
larger than the one still to he seen at Kamakura, served a 

4 The following from a letter of Froez’s is interesting, —all the more so a> 
Froez could often see what things really meant, “ilidoyoshi’s third device 
was to rebuild the Daibut.su, a most stately tem})le of an idol, together with a 
great rnona-stcry which the honze'i had adjoitimg. This htrnclnre had lieen 
reared with great magnificence and at imineiiHe cost in the city of Nara by the 
Emperors when they e;(ercised universal dominion. And apuit from the fact 
that this temple wa.s dedicated to such an abominable cult, it was truly a 
marvellous and kingly structure; having among otlier things an idol of Sluika 
of such size that it exceeded the largest statue and colossus now found in the 
world. Jt was of metal, all gilt, and the Japanese of all parts crowded to 
worship it with marvellous devotion and veneration. But some few years ago 
[1567] it was destroyed by a Cliristian, who could not endure that the Devil 
should be so zealously worshipped in that place, and so set lire to it; hence 
both the lemple of the idol and the monastery went to the ground. Now the 
Tyr.int has determined to re-erect not merely the said monastery and lemple, 
but also the same idol— nut, however, in the city of Nara, hut in his new city 
of Kyoto [Hideyoshi addeil a section to Kyoto], in order that the work may 
be more celebrated and greater than has ever befoie been seen during all 
these centuries in Japan, as will be really the case. And all this not from 
the devotion lie lias for the idol, but out of mere ostentation and for the 
greatness of liis name in order the l>etfer to gain the minds of the populace, 
who, devoted to this idol, greatly praise this undertaking; and still much 
more by this and other devices to mask his tyranny and the soididness of his 
mind; giving to understand that of the great hoard of gold and silver he is 
accumulating he does not wish to make use for Jus own advantage or his 
own gratificalion, but for the content and general weal of the people, and for 
the honour and glory of the gods. And he is a^tutely planning to poHsess 
himself of all the iron in Japan, havitKi ordw&i Ihnt all the vuch<tnics <itul common 
penp/t rkmld Uavt off wearivg stoords and cartymg any other itwt rf uxafOitH (vith 
vohich nuJi people are here eUwaye uell prooUled), and bring them to a place indicated 
for the purpose to be converted into the iron woik necessary in the lemple. 
Thus the populace is disarmed, and he the more secure in his arbitrary 
dominion. And this device is a thing never yet heard of or seen in Japan; 
it could have proceeded only from the brain of Quarnbaenndono [Hideyoshi], 
cunning and crafty beyond human belief. Now he is depriving the people 
of their arms under the pretext of devotion to Keligion, and he does it with 
the greatest advantage to himself, alleging the excessive expenses he would 
otherwise have to be at. And thm he contrives in such an artful way to colour 
his principal design of rearing this temple, in which is to be erected an idol 
representing— himself ! whereby he may become one of the gods and be 
worshipped by all the people of these kingdoms. But the Lord our God, who 
knows liow to make mock of all wisdom of the flesh, and to humble all the 
wickedness of this world, will, we trust, soon bring him low, and render oU 
his astuteness and all his iniquity vain and naught!'* 
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useful purpose in absorbing a great amount of the bad copper 
coins Hideyoshi wished to remove from circulation, the erection 
of the image and its shrine was not undertaken as a mere 
pastime. Such a project would do much to conciliate the good- 
will of the devout Buddhists in the empire, who were at once 
numerous and powerful. Among them were to be reckoned 
some of the Regent’s own hest captains — notably Kato 
Kiyomasa, while among his most trusted councillors there 
were others of the faith besides his Minister of Worship, his 
reverence Mayeda Gen-i (“ Guenifoin ”), Governor of Kyoto. 
Having once tamed the warrior priests of Negoro, Hideyoshi, 
true to his wonted policy, aimed at attaching them and their 
followers, and such as they and their followers, to himself, 
and of making use of them when possible. Only a few months 
previously Nobunaga’s direst and invincible foe, Kennio Kosa, 
had rendered Hideyoshi the most substantial services in the 
course of his campaign against Saisuma. And these services 
had been possible only from the Regent’s having been able 
to conciliate the High-priest, and from the High-priest’s 
consenting to exercise his influence over the monks of Sateuma. 
As by Henry IV. Paris had been (X)nsidered to be fully worth 
a Mass, so Hideyoshi deemed a new Daibutsu no very extravagant 
price to j)ay for the material (if not the very moral) assistance 
of such potent factors in the empire as Kennio Kosa and his 
brethren. Besides, on the Buddliist priests would fall all 
the odium (if any) of collecting the material necessary for 
the image, and also of finding the workmen. And the story 
of the rebuilding of the Eastern Hongwanji in Kyoto in modern 
times indicates how easy it is for tlie Buddhist priesthood to 
raise almost fabulous sums by appealing to the piety or the 
superstition of even this comparatively enlightened and very 
materialistic age. The sum expended (Yen 7,000,000) on this 
modern structure must have been as great as that devoted to 
the erection of Hideyoshi’s Daibutsu, and yet we hear no 
complaints ol the rebuilding of the Eastern Hongwanji “ having 
involved the ruin, the reduction to tlie most abject poverty, 
of hundreds and thousands of those who were engaged on 
the work,” 

That vainglory as well as policy entered into the motives 
that prompted the erection of the colossal image is no doubt 
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j)erfectly true. The Jesuits are emphatic in their assertion 
of Hideyoshi^s somewhat astonishing megalomania, although 
they are altogether astray as to the precise model on which 
the Regent endeavoured to form himself. Says Charlevoix: — 

“ It was his craze to copy Nobunaga in everything, and to 
endeavour to surpass him in the same things wherein this great prince 
had made himself admired ; but if his ideas were as vast, tliey 
were far from being as just; he always lacked a certain taste in 
everything he carried out, and was satisfied provided the multi- 
tude, who judge by the eye, or rather by the fathom, was 
charmed. However, as he sometimes employed excellent workmen, 
he did not entirely fail to accomplish very fine things.” 

Now, strangely enough, this assertion is followed by an 
elaborate comparison between Nobunaga’s and Hideyoshi’s 
methods of administration, and in most details the comparison 
actually amounts to a contrast. From this fact the extent 
to which Hideyoshi's mania for “copying^' his former chief — 
a great man indeed, but in almost every respect, exce})t perhaps 
taste, his successor’s inferior — was carried may inferred. 
Sir Ernest Satow comes much nearer the truth when, in 
connection with this Kyoto Daibutsu of Hideyoshi’s, lie remarks 
that it was undertaken in imitation of Yoritomo, who had 
originated the project of erecting a Daibutsu at Kamakura. 
A careful analysis of the Taiko’s work shows that it was not 
Nobunaga, but Y^oritomo, he had set before himself as a 
pattern, if indeed he had such a thing as a pattern at all. 

To speak in homely language sadly inconsistent with that 
revered figment, the dignity of history, a wonted practice of 
the peasant-ruler’s seems to have been not so much to endeavour 
to kill two birds with one stone, as to disable many fowls 
with a single missile, and, after catching them, to utilise 
them in the inglorious but beneficial function of providing 
eggs for his own table. In the light of this truth — for truth 
it was, as anyone with average patience and intelligence can 
easily discern — even the vainglorious project of tlie Daibutsu, 
set afoot by the impious and irreligious Taiko Sama, whose 
soul is in Hell to all eternity,” stands forth as no mean item 
in Hideyoshi’s plethoric bag of statecraft tricks. There is 
nothing in contemporary — or indeed in subsequent — records to 
indicate that this erection of the Daibutsu by the Taiko was 
regarded either by the commonalty, by the Buddhist priesthood, 
or by the Japanese nation at large as an act cither of 
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reprelienflible vainglor}*, of oppression, or of extortion. As 
regards the origin, the value, and the sociological importance 
of religious l>eliefs and cults, Hideyoshi would seem to have 
thought out all the vital questions connected with them. 

The two cardinal })oints that 'have mainly determined 
Japanese historians in their estimates of the various Regents 
or Shoguns that swayed the real authority in the Empire from 
the twelfth century dt>wn to 18G7 have been the attitude of 
thest^ statesmen towards the Imperial House, and the measure 
of success Avith wliich they have sustained the prestige of Dai 
Nippon via-^vis foreign Powers. The Hojo Regents of Kama- 
kura ( 1201'-! 333), in spite of their undoubtedly able and, on 
the whole, bciieticent administration of the country, have been 
covered with the blackest obloquy — stigmatised as ‘‘ fiends, 
8t*,rpcntH, l)ea8ts” — on account of their very cavalier treatment 
of the divine line of the Sun-goddess. Yet in connection with 
the famous episode of 1281 — the Japanese analogue of the 
Spanish Armada — Uai Sanyo assorts that “the repulse of the 
Tartar barbarians by Hojo Tokiniune, and his preserving the 
dominions of our Son of Heaven, were sufficient to atone for 
the crimes of his ancestors.^^ The conduct of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns (1338-1573) towards the Emperors has also brought 
the invectives of Jajjanese annalists upon them, but the special 
act in the whole co\irse of their two hundred and fifteen years^ 
administration that has evoked the bitterest reprobation was 
Yoshimi tail’s acceptance of investiture as King of Japan from 
the Emperor of China.® In view of these considerations it 
may l)e well to consider Hideyoshi’s attitude towards the 
rightful sovereign of Japan somewffiat minutely. 

As wo have already seen, the Em|>eror Okimachi (born 
1571, died 1593) occasionally endeavoured to assert liimself 
and to make his influence felt in the administration of the 
affairs of the State. About the time of the Satsuma campaign 
of 1587 he was induced to abdicate in favour of his grandson 
Go Yozei, and in 1588 or 1589 the Regent contrived to turn the 
formal investiture of the youthful Emperor with the Imjierial 


5 In tlie Chinese Enqieror's letter of inRtruct ions nccompanjing IlideyoHluV 
patent of inveKtitnre this event » alluded to. “The investiture was first 
amnted to your country by an ancestor, £m[>eror Ciiing-tsu (1403-1425), so 
thst tills is now the second time of doing so. Our favour to Japan may wiU 
be said to be of old standing.” 
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dignity to his own advantage. To enalde tlie reader to grasp 
the real meaning and intent of Hideyoshi in organieiing the 
elaborate pageants that marked this event it may k well to 
cite both a foreign and a Japanese account of the circumstances. 
Says Charlevoix (summarising the missionary letters of the 
year):— 

“The dedication of Daihatsu aocomplisheih Cambncundono (i.e. 
the Lord Regent) bethought himself to liave it puhlishtHl abroad 
that he was going to reinstall the Hereditary Einjierors in the 
possession of all their authority. He began by the erection 
of a superb palace ; and as the Dairi l)ad just abdicated the 
crown in favour of his son, 6 be to<)k occasion of the ceremony of 
the coronation of the new nionarch to give a splendid fik to 
this Court. The young Dairi appeared there ns Knij^eror, but 
after the comedy had lasted some days, matters were put in the 
same condition as they had been in before, and all the gain the 
new Emperor made, therefore, was the magnificent palace that 
had been ouilt for him.*’ 

So far the able and judicious Charlevoix, condensing the 
material 8up})lied by the astute and keenly-obscrvant meml)erH 
of his Society at work in Japan a century and a half l)efore 
he wrote, Now let us listen to Mr. Dcning, who speaks after 
a collation of Japanese authorities; — 

“The following year Hideyoshi determined to celebrate hii 
triumph in the south by entertaining the Emperor at his own palace. 
During the preceding tumultuous times little attention had been 
paid to royalty, and few were acquainted with the proper ceremonies 
to be observed on the occasion of an Imperial visit. Mayeda Gen-i 
being one of these few, after conference with the various nobles 
he decided on the ceremonies that would most befit the occasion. 
In the main they resembled those which had been observed by 
Ashikaga Yoshimitsu. The preparations for the pageant occupied 
three months. When all was complete, Hideyoshi and all the 
great officers of State accompanied the Emperor from his own palace 
to the Juraku, Hideyoshi’s own recently erected palace. The sensa- 
tion caused by the royal reception was very great. No such thing 
had happened for over a hundred years, and many were those to whom 
the Emperor was as mysterious a personage as one of the gods. 
The Emperor remained five days in the Juraku as Hideyoshi’s 
guest. On the second day of his visit, Hideyoshi assembled all 
the chief barons of the land and made them swear allegiance to the 
Emperor end to his chie^ Minister^ the Kwampahu. They agreed thai 
anyone who broke his oath should he punished by his fellovybarons, 
and, after the manner of, the time, pronounced curses on such an 
one in the name of ail the gods of the sixty^six provinces of the empire. 
The number and magnificence of the gifts presented to the Emperor 
on this occasion were the wonder of the age.” 


0 His grandson, M a matter of fact. 
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If it be remembered that Hideyoshi was then (in 1588-89) 
still engaged in the task of extending and consolidating his 
power, and when we recall the fashion in which he had utilised 
Nobunaga’s puppet heir in that undertaking, the italicised 
portion of the foregoing citation will become pregnant with 
significance. 

When Nobunaga had restored the Ashikaga Shogun and 
occupied Kyoto in 15G8, it was Hideyoshi who had urged upon 
his chief the advisability of rebuilding the Mikado’s palace 
and of Rupi)lying the Imperial household with a substantial 
maintenance. But when Hideyoshi became the real chief of 
the State himself, there appears to be evidence to establish 
the fact that, so far from his being true to the policy he 
urged on Nobunaga, the Civil List he doled out for the support 
of the C(»iirt was niggardly. And in no matter of any real 
moment does the Emperor seem to have been consulted by 
him. The Jesuits were indeed aware that the Dairi was the 
legitimate Emperor of Japan, and that he had once been the 
real ruler of the Empire, but it was not Hideyoshi they had to 
thank for the information; while persistent etforts to hoodwink 
the Koreans and the Chinese in this matter were actually made. 
At the opening of his negotiations with the Koreans, they 
had taken gre^t offence at Hideyoshi’s presumption in making 
use of the word Chin (We), which appeared to them an 
assumption of equality with the Emperor of China. When 
the Korean ambassadors did reach Japan in 1590, they were 
still further outraged to discover that in Japan Hideyoshi 
was merely a subject, and that the homage due to the sovereign 
was reserved for the Tenno. Furthermore, in the dispatch 
addressed to the Korean Monarch through this embassy by 
Hideyoshi, it will be observed that, no allusion what- 
soever is made to the Mikado, the real sovereign of Japan. 
And in connection with the negotiations at Peking in 1594 
that led to the dispatch of the Chinese embassy of 159C, the 
following remarks of Mr. Aston are instructive: — “Konishi’s'^ 
language on this occasion has been fully reported, and is 
eminently suggestive of the well-known . witty definition of a 


V Mr. Aston represents Konishi as bavinf; Rone 1o Peking on ibis mission. 
The missionary writere assert that it was KoniKbi's friend, Nuito, the ex-Prince 
of Tambo, that conducted the negoUalions in question. 
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diplomatist. One of his most astoiinding assertions was that 
the Tenno (Mikado) and Koku-6 (Shogun) of Japan were one 
and the same person. 

Yet again, in the language of his communications to the 
Viceroy of the Indies (1591) and to the Governor of the 
Philippines (1.597) there is nothing to indicate that Hideyoshi 
was merely the deputy of a liiglier power. These two dixiimente 
are so remarkable for this as well as for various other reasons 
that the reproduction of at least one of them will lx? profitable. 
There is such a wonderful conshtency in the tone and spirit 
of these two missives, separated as they are by an interval of 
six years, that they cannot be dismissed as the niere chance 
I>roduction8 of an upshirt intoxicated with a temj)orary fit of 
crazy and capricious vainglory. To the Viceroy of the Indies 
the Regent wrote as follows; — 

“ Most Illustrious Lord, — I have received the letter you have 
addressed to me with pleasure, and from reading it 1 fancy 1 can 
appreciate the prodigious distance which sepanites us, as Your 
Lxcelleio’y has very well remarked. Japan eompriaes more than 
sixty ‘ kingdoms ’ or principalities, which for long have been 
agitated by troubles ana civil wars, from the refusal of those who 
have seized upon them to render to tlieir Sovereign Lord the obedience 
which they owed him. The sight of such calamities affected me very 
keenly from my tenderest youth, and from then I thought of the 
means to remedy them. With that view I have strenuously applied 
myself to acquire three virtues, the most necessary for success in 
the achievement of such a great proje(?t. In the first place I have 
studied to make myself affable to everybody in order to win all 
hearts. Secondly, 1 have endeavoured to accustom myself to judge 
sanely of all things, and to comport myself with much prudence 
and discretion. In the third place, I have omitted nothing to give 
a great idea of my worth. By this I have succeeded in subjecting the 
whole of Japan to my laws; and I govern it with a mildness which in 
no way yields to the valour I displayed in conquering it. Above all, 
1 have made my teiiflerness felt among the workers who cultivate 
the soil and maintain abundance in my Empire; all my severity is for 
those wlio remove themselves from the paths of virtue. To-day 
there is nothing more tranquil than Japan, and this tranquillity 
constitutes her strength. This vast monarchy is like an immovable 
rock, and all the efforts of its enemies are vain to move it. 
Thus not only am I at peace in my States, but men come here 
from the most distant countries to render me the obedience which is 
my due. At present Tam purposing to subject China to myself, and 
as I entertain no doubts of my success m this design, 1 trust that soon 
we shall be much nearer each other, and that communication between 
us will be easier. With respect to what regards relij^on, Japan is 
the realm of the Kami, that is to say of ^hin, which is the ongin of 
all things; the good order of the government which has been 
established here from the beginning defiends on the exact observanoe 
of the laws on which it is founded, and whose authors are the Kami 
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themselves. They cannot be deviated from without involving the 
diaappeaninee of the difference which ought to subsist between 
sovereign and subject, and of the subordination of wives to husbands, 
children to fathers, of vassals to lords, of servants to their masters. 
In a word, these laws are necessary lor the maintenance of good order 
at home and of tranquillity abroad. The ‘ Fathers of the CVunpany,’ 
as they are culled, have c(mie to the.se islands to teach another 
religion here; but as that of the JCatni is too surely founded to be 
abolished, this new ‘law' can only serve to introduce into Japan a 
diversity of cults prejudicial to the welfare of the State. It is for 
this reason that by Imperial Edict I have forbidden these foreign 
Doctors to (‘ontinue to preach their doctrine. 1 have even orderwl 
them to quit Japan, and 1 am resolved no longer to allow any one 
to come nere to spread new opinions. I nevertheless desire that 
trade between You and Us should always be on the same footing 
(as before). I shall have care that the ways are free by sea 
and by land ; I have freed them from all j)irates and brigands. 
The I^ortiiguwe will Ih" able to traffic with niy subjects in all 
security ; and 1 will in no wise suffer any one to do them the least 
wrong. ...” 

As in the case of those addressed to the King of Korea and 
to the Governor-General of the l*hili[>pine8, there is nothing 
in the language of this dispatch that would liave led its 
recipient to kdieve that its writer w'as not the real sovereign 
of Japan, or that the pacification of the country and the 
subjection of its sixty odd provinces to his sway, on which 
Toyotomi dilates at such length, had been prosecuted and 
accomplished in virtue of a commission from a superior power. 
In this ros|H'ct the tone of Hideyoshi^s dispatches is in marked 
contrast with the phraseology employed by modern Japanese 
statesmen, whose invariable wont it is to ascribe everything 
to the virtiie of the Emperor, And as a matter of fact, in 
the actual disposal of the fiefs Hideyoshi acted as if he and 
not the Emperor had been the lord-paramount of Japan. In 
tliis disposal of the soil of his empire, the Mikado now' ceased 
to be consulted, even formally. In Yoritorao's time everything 
in this regard had ken done wdth the Imperial sanction; 
under the Ashikaga Shoguns the great provincial offices had 
often been made hereditary in the families of their own 
nominees. Now, under Hideyoshi, tho third stage in the 
develojunent of Japanese feudalism is reached; and from this 
date down U> the end of the Tokugawa supremacy, the Emperor 
of Ja|>an is removed from all contact with, and from all 
control over, the feudaU>ne.s. 

As we have .said, this missive to the Viceroy of the Indies 
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is remarkable on other g^rounds as well as on that to which 
we have just adverted. The expdsition of the writer’s position 
towards Christianity and religion genemlly — and the gist of 
the statement is rejieated in hut slightly varying language in 
the communication to Tello, Governor of the Philippines in 
1;')97 — is exceedingly clear and exceedingly striking. 

It will l>e observed that nothing is said of Buddhism, and 
that no allusion is made to the cult of Confucius or to 
Chinese ])hiloso]»]iy. According to the Taikd when 

he replied t(» Valegnani’s embassy), the religion of Japan was 
Shinto, tlie indig(‘nous cult of the autochthonous Kami that 
had been \V(trshi]>])ed by the nation for centuries before the 
introduction id' exotic Buddhism in the sixth century. In his 
attitmle towards tliis Ihiddliism, as well as towards Chinese 
])hilosophy, Hidevoshi presents a great divergence from his 
Tokugawa suec(‘ssors. While in tin* interests of statecraft and 
internal (pii(*t Ihiddhism was not merely to be tolerated, but 
ev(*n placated hy such devic(*s as the D.iibutsu and the 
re-erection (d' the sumptuous tem])l(‘S so remorselessly razed by 
N(d)uuaga, yet the Taiko was far from being inclined to make 
it ]>ractically the State religion of dapan, or to vest its priests 
with the important censorial and semi-administrative functions 
afterwards imparted to tliem by lyeyasu. 

Cnder the hitter ruler and his successors the study of the 
Cliinese classics received such exceptional encouragement that 
they soon became widely ditfused all through the land. On 
Chinese literature Hideyoshi set such little store that he once 
declared that wlien he had accoinjdished the conquest of China 
and Korea he would compel those countries to adopt the Japanese 
syllabic system of writing. In the dispatch we have cited a 
cartdess reader might fancy that the phrases referring to the 
subjection of vassal to lord and so forth contain an implicit 
reference to the go-rin, or five relations, of Confucianism. 
However, it will be olwcrved that of tw'o of these relations — that 
of younger brother to elder brother, and of friend to friend — Hide- 
yoshi says nothing w'hatsoever. What he pronounces in favour 
of is autochthonous Japanese Shintr», pure and uncontaminated 
by the le.vven of any exotic cult or any foreign philosophy. 
Not that he purposed b) force this Shinto upon a people 
reluctant to re-adopt it; his later attitude towards Buddhism 

HB 
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supplies ample evidence that in the matter of relij^ious 
toleration he was far in advance of any contemporary ruler 
in Christendom. Only in this toleration the professors of a 
religious cult were to find no pretext for aggression on their 
fellow-suhjects who hapi>ened to he of a different faith. There 
can but little doubt that this consideration had great 
weight in the Taikr/s proscription of the Christian priests, 
who preached a creed at once aggressive, intolerant, and 
])ers(!cuting. So much had appeared from the conduct of 
Takayama in Takatsuki and Akashi, of Omura Sumitada in 
rtmiira, of tlic L<ml of Amakusa in his island, while, when 
the foreign jiriests had been su]>r<'ine in the new city of 
Nagasaki, they had strictly ]^revcnte^l any non-Christian from 
living within its limits. With tin* worshi]) of the ancestral 
gods in the Shinto pantheon these fanatic fondgners would 
be- sun? to come (as they had done in thniira, Hirado, Bungo, 
Chikuzen, Yamaguchi, and elsewheri*) into dire collision, and so 
give rise to commotions that would be notliing short of disastrous 
to the internal peace it had cost him so much effort to establish. 

The Jesuit writers tell us that one chief motive that 
constrained Hideyoshi to banish thtun was “a design of ranking 
himself among the gods, by which he hoped to make himself 
adored by all his subjects as one of the chief conquerors of 
Japan. Now, knowing that none but Christians would dare 
to ojjpoBC him, he took a resolution of exterminating them 
forthwith Ixjfore they could have time to make a i>arty against 
him.^^ That the Taiko did Io<»k forward to an apotheosis is 
indeed indisputahle. For the last few years (ff his life he 
fostered and favounxl the ancestral worsliij) of the Kami (the 
Shinto gods) and the indigenous cult of Dai Nippon in a very 
pronounced manner. In the new quarter he had recently added 
to the capital city of Kyoto, he had })re})ared a site for a 
temple wiiose cliaste splendours were to eclipse those of any 
of the fanes of the land. And the deity to whom this nascent 
sanctuary was to he dedicated was — himself. 

Before all things a warlike peoyde, to none of their eight 
million ancestral divinities did the Japanese more frequently 
or more fervently ap}>eal than to their War-god. And, strangely 
enough, the form under which the War-god wns invoked seems 
to have been the outcome of Buddhist j>rieBtly ingenuity. The 
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fable has it that the Empress Jingo, on starting to accomplish 
the conquest of Korea in 201 a.d., discovered that she was 
pregnant, but by the favour of the gods she found a stone 
(at Hirashikn, near Nagasaki) which, l)eing j)Iaced in her girdle, 
delayed her accoiicheinent until her triumphant return from 
the peninsula. After the reduction of Korea, Jingo, on Iht 
arrival in »lapan, was delivered of her thirty-six-months child, 
destined to hold in the popular estimation even a higher place 
of honour than his Amazonian mother, who was credited with 
having effected her con^juests through the ]>ower of her yet 
unborn son. After leaving her conch Jingo erected at Toyoura 
in Nagato a slnim^ (bvlicated to the Sjurit of War that had 
guided lu'r army. Her new-born son thus honoured was called 
Ojin. of whose name Ibichiman is the Chinese form; and in 
modiicval times it was Ibichiman Dai-bosatsu that the Jaj)anese 
samurai invariably inxoked as his tutelary deity. Now of 
Ojin, or Ilachiman, no warlike exploits are recorded in the 
national annals, his reign HMuuing to have Inm one of almost 
unbroken tranquillity, whih* lit* himself is represenUid to have 
done much to foster rural indu‘^try and to promote navigation 
and the introduction of new arts, of savants, and of Chinese 
books from Korea. When in later ages the Buddhist monks 
contrived to establish him in the position of a War-god, they 
probably were not altogether unconscious of the irony of 
foisting upon this most warlike nation a divinity whose 
claim to Ik^ invoked as the God of Battles was strictly of 
the hicus a non lucendo order. 

Of the absurdity inherent in this cult of Hachiman, 
Hideyoshi no doubt was sensilde; and in the correction of the 
absurdity it is more than possible he fancied he detected his 
best chance of being able to obtain sure and exalted position 
in the national pantheon himself. At all events, in the 
magnificent structure rising to completion on Amida-ga-mine 
in Kyoto, with all the iron-work in it made from sword-blades, 
he was after his death to be worshipped as 8hin Hachiman, 
or the New Hachiman. In various other quarters of Japan 
similar but naturally less splendid shrines were also being 
reared, to l)e dedicated in due time to this new and very real 
incarnation of the War-god. 

A modern reader may well fancy that such a project on the 
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Taiko’s part was nothing ehort of vainglorious insanity. Hide- 
yoshi, however, knew y>erfectly well that men who had deserved 
far less than he at tlie hands of his fellow-countrymen had l>een 
made the n*c'i})ients of divine honours sljortly after their decease. 
Even Taira Masiikado, the only rebel that ever attempted to 
aspire to the Imperial dignity, had been honoured with a 
sfdendid temple in the Kwanto a few years after his defeat and 
death. At the present day, indeed, there is no Shin llachimari 
in the Japanese pantheon. But an explanation of this fact is 
not difticult to find. Slun-tly after Hideyosbi’s death the 
Kegents to whose charge he had committed the Ein])ire con- 
duct(;d the apotht‘osis of the dead hero with the greatest ])omp 
and magnificence, and for several years the slirine was thronged 
with devotees. Then in IfiHb four years after the struggle 
l>etween lyeyasu and Hideyori (IfiU), in which the death of 
the latter brought the House of the Taikb to an end, the tem})le 
of Shin Hachiman was demolished by Ihikura, the Governor of 
Kyoto, who no doubt took his cue from lyeyaHu^s sarcastic 
remark to the effect that the new God of War had proved of 
but very little service to the cause of his own son. 

Tlie miscarriage of the Taiko’s endeavour to establish himself 
as a divinity after death was occasioned simply by the ill-success 
that attended his attempt to found a family. His efforts in 
this latter direction are interesting to follow. Just l)efore the 
Korean ex[R‘dition he had for a second time lost an only son, 
and the loss appears to have touched him very keenly, as he 
then (cetat. 57) seems to have abandoned all hopes of further 
posterity. The only thing left for him to do was to arrange 
for the ultimate tmnsmission of his power to one of his relatives. 
For this purpose his nephew, Hidetsugu (the Dainangandono of 
the missionaries), a young man of twenty-peven, was selected, 
and in 1592 he was associated with Hideyoshi in the govern- 
ment and invested as Ktcanbaku (Regent) by the Mikado, 
Hideyoshi ostensibly deinitting that office and assuming the 
style of Taik5. All Hideyoshi’s palaces and much good advice 
were conveyed to the new Regent, lait very little real power. 
Then, after tracing the plan for the new citadel and city of 
Fushiini and laying the foundation stone of the former, the 
Taiko proceeded westward to direct the Korean expedition from 
Nagoya in Hizen, arriving there in Septeml)er 1592. His 
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sojourn in Kyushu lasted until tl»e autumn of l.)93, and hy tlje 
time of his return to Kyoto relations lietween him and his 
nephew had iH'coiiie so unsatisfactory that the latter thought 
it advisable to evade his uncle’s recpiest to come to welcome 
him (most i)rol>ahly in Osaka). 

The exj)lanation (»f tliis is that meanwhile, in 1592, one 
of the Taikos secMuidary wives, Yodoj^imi, daughter of Asai, 
dispossessed Lord of Oiui, had given hirth to a son; and 
although many believed the child to be no son of Hideyoshi’s, 
yet the Taikd not only acknowledged the j)aternity, but evinced 
the greatest joy over the ]>ro])itious e\ent. Seemingly, in the 
course of 1593, tlie JCwanbaku (llidetsugu) began to receive 
a succession of letters from his uncle, urging him to take 
command of an augmented armament against China, and to 
proceed to the con(piest of the emj)ire, which he was promised 
as liis own special a])j)anag(‘. However, llidetsugu showed 
himself in no way inclined U* engage in the pursuit of a 
chimerical empire that might involve the min of his substantial 
]>rospects in Japan, and so he remained quiet at Kyoto. He was 
not slow t(» perceive tliat tlie Taiko merely wished to remove 
him from the way of his own late-lK)rn son, and he was in no 
mood to efface himself on behalf of Yodogimi^s progeny. 

On the return of the Taikd to Osaka in 1593 the aj)prchen- 
sions of the Kegent were further roused by the request to 
ado]»t the Taikd’s infant son as his own — a measure, of 
course, that would have had the effect of j)reventing him 
from transmitting his jjower to any of his own cliildren, 
of whom he already had several. The ill-feeling thus already 
aroused l)etween uncle and nej^hew was sedulously fanned hy 
the dei)endents of the two different Courts, for the future 
prospects of the courtiers dejHinded uix)n the answer to the 
question as to who was really to l)e the niler of Japan. In 
the evil work of intensifying the mutual jealousy and distmst 
of the Taikd and of the KwanbaJeu to a degree that made 
the co-existence of the relatives an impossibility, Ishida 
Mitsunari, Minister of Criminal Iaw and Administration, is 
charged by Japanese histfjrians with having taken tlie chief 
share. Many of these authorities will have it that Ishida 
looked forward to grasping the supreme direction of affairs 
ou the death of liideyoshi, and that he exerted all his immense 
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powers of intrigue to effect the fi})ce(ly ruin of the Taiko^s 
nephew, who stood so seriously in his way. That tnis view 
is correct is not unlikely; in this connection, although they 
Bjicak in general terms of the intrigues of the courtiers in 
the rival Courts, the Jesuits make no explicit mention of 
Xibunojo’s (Ishida’s) name. However, it must not be forgotten 
that although no convert himself, Ishida was regarded by the 
niisHionaries as one of their most influential jiatrons. Whatever 
1 k‘. the m(‘aRure of truth in this charge, it is at all events 
clear that things soon came to Mich a pass that the uncle’s 
distrust of his ne]>hew was compleh^, and tliat he adopted 
eviTy device to drive the Kwanhahu to conijiromise himself 
irretrievably. 

At Kyoto, early in the Taiko celebrated an extra- 

ordinarily sum]>tuoUH fHc to mark tlie ostensible formal 
comjiletion of his surrender of power to his nejdiew. Thereupon 
the latter furnished a ndurn /(’/e, wliere some 20,000 tables 
were set forth, but the Taiko at the last moment jirofessed 
himself unable to attend, and all the pre])aration8 went for 
nothing. And the same thing ha)»]H‘ned a few weeks later. 
This was very significant, for two similar incidents had counted 
as no small items in the j)rov(>cation tlnit led Akechi Mitsuhide 
to murder Nobunaga thirteen years before. The Kegent fell 
into the trap, and through om* (J his retainers began to 
intrigue with the great feudatories. Tln^ first one of these 
he approached was Mori, and IMtai at once informed the Taiko, 
who ordered him to ])retend to enter into the cabal. A few 
weeks later on, one morning the Kegent found himself con- 
fronted with a demand for plain answers to four of the very 
plain questions it was Ilideyoshi’s wont to address to those on 
whom he wished to fix a quarrel or whom he jmrposed to 
crush. Briefly they were: — (1) Why, while the Regent was 
so unwell that he could not go to see his uncle, he yet was 
able to take horse-exercise and to engage in archery every 
day? ' (2) Why he disgraced himself by executing criminals 
with his own hand?® (3) Why he had lately so greatly 


6 For this see Dickson’s Ja/xin, pp. 18S-189, where, however, there are 
•ereral errors of detail. Froez, after telliiig us that while the Regent ’’was 
handsome, weU'formed, of a quick and penetrating wit, of an admirable 
disoemmsat, of a noble prejenoe, of engaging manners, wise, prudent, sober, 
modest, far removed from groei plea^res, a lover of the fine arts, taking much 
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increased liis escort when he went abroad.^ and (4) Why he 
had lately endeavoured to impose a new fonu of oath upon 
Jaj)anese subjects? 

The fourth (pierv sufhced to dhclose to the lle^eiit tliat 
^lori liud betrayed him, for In* liad asked Mori to take a sju'cial 
oatli of fid(‘lity to liimself. In Ins rejily llidetsugu confined 
his attention to the last two questions, and Ins uncle ])rofessed 
to find the answers so satisfaetory that he optmly declared 
that whosuever heneelbrtli spoke ill of the Regent would 
meet with slnat shrilt as a pc'stih'iit slanderer and ]»ackbiter. 
i\Iean wliile, in tin* utmost seen'^y, trooj>s were being massed 
from all the neighbouring provinces in Osaka and Fu'^liimi, 
and at hi'^t, when lit* felt himself secure and all the 
exits from Kyoto wen' etfeetually bhK'kaded, the Taiko in 
Fushimi abruptly raised the mask. He wrote to the Regent 
informing him that all his intrigues were known, and 
that he had to retire to Kiyom in ()wari at once; otherwise 
he would b(‘ dealt with summarily. When the Regimt 
went to Fushimi in abject submission his uncle refused to 
give him audience, and ordered him at once to make Ins 
way to Koya-san, the njoimstery res(*rved for the reception of 
great jxditical exiles. The whole course of the subsecpient 
tragedy is traci'd at great length in Fr(>ez’H monograph ; ® suffice 
it liere to say that after a short interval the Rcigcnt, together 
with the few jiages that had not been previously withdrawn 
from his retinue, was ordered to commit suicide. A young page 
of nineteen years of age performed the last friendly offices of a 
Japanc'-e \varrior in such circumstances for the Regent and his 
comi)anions, and tlien received the fabil stroke himself from 

plmure in tlie society of men of letters, and himself cultivating with care all 
the sciences l)econiing a Prince destined to govern a nation such as the Japanese,” 
he had yet one terrihle weakness. “All these excellent qualities were (juite 
obscured by a stranj^ and nnwt inhuman vice. He took a strange kind of 
pleasure and diversion in killing men, insomuch that when any one was 
condemned to die he chose to k* the executioner himself. He walled in a place 
near his palace, and set in ttie middle a sort of table for the criminal to lie 
on till he Ijewed him to pieces. Sometimes, also, he took them standing and 
split them iii two. But his greatest satisfaction was to cut them off’ limb by 
limb, which he did as ex.ictly as one can take off the leg or wing of a fowl. 
Sometimes, also, he set them up for a mark, and shot at them with pistols and 
arrows.” “On ajoilte,” .sjivs Charlevoix, ‘ qu’il prenait des femmes enceintes, 
et qii’il les dis.se<iuiiit toutes vivantes pour examiner la situation de leur fruit. 
1.41 religion Chretienne aurait sans duiite a<loiici dcs m<eurs si monstreuses, s’il 
est vrui, comme (juehjues uns I’ont assure, que Camhacundono (the Kwanbaku) 
songeait whieusemeni il femhrasser; m;»is Dieu nc Ten jugea paa digne.” 

® De MjrU (^wibdCuwOmi, October 1505. 
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the Taiko^fl emissary.^® Shortly after, all the ladies of the 
Regent’s household, to the number of thirty-one, arrayed in their 
most sumptuous apparel, were sent to the common execution- 
ground in Kyoto and there beheaded, Hidetsugu’s three children 
having first been executed before the eyes of their doomed 
mothers; and all the bodies were thrown into a hole in Sanjo- 
machi, over which a stone was placed with the inscription, 
“The Mound of Beasts.” And then every structure that had 
been erected by the Regent Hidetsugu was razed to the ground, 
and every measure taken to erase his memory from the minds of 
his contemporaries and from the history of Japan. 

On this occasion Hideyoshi did indeed have recourse to 
the banal and commonplace device of extermination — exter- 
mination thorough, utter, ruthless, and relentless. That he 
considered he had imperative reasons for divergence from his 
almost invariable policy of clemency towards those with whom 
he had had a clash of wills we cannot for a moment doubt. 
Hidetsugu’s investiture with the Regency had been effected only 
when his uncle seems to have abandoned all ho]>c of future 
offspring. The subsequent birth of Yodogimi’s son, Hideyori, 
had introduced a new and wholly unexpected factor into the 
situation. For tlie problem with which he found himself thus 
suddenly confronted the Taikd at first endeavoured to find 
a solution in dispatching his nephew to conquer an empire 
for himself over-seas in China. When this device proved 
ineffectual, Hideyoshi had recourse to tlic common Ja}>ane8e 
expedient of ado])tion, and attempted to get his own son 
acknowledged as his (the Regent’s) heir by the Regent. When 
this attempt also proved alxutive, tlie Taiko thought that he 
had very strong rejvsons for l»elieving that on bis own death 
Yodogimi and her son would almost surely be j)ut out of 
the way by Hidetsugu. And as regards the latter, Hideyoshi 
may well have begun to question whether this cultured vivisector 
of criminals and of pregnant women was the man either to rule 
Japan or to transmit the power of the Toyotomi family to 
future generations. Furthermore, the Regent’s conduct towards 
himself afforded grounds for suspicion, and the suspicions thus 
raised seem to have been sedulously intensified by Ishida and 

10 Dickson’s socouot of this (Ja/xu, p. 190) u luore ^eittational, but— 
inoomci. 
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others of the Taiko’s own immediate eniouragt. When proof 
was at last supplied hy Mori tliat the Regent was actually 
tain])oring with the fidelity of the great feudatories,^^ the 
Taiko felt tliat the situation had liecome so desperate that it 
and tlie future could be saved only by recourse to the most 
deH[)erate cxjiedients. 

In the June of the following year (1596), in the very midst 
of the elabonte and sumptuous jireparations for the reception 
of the Chinese embassy, the infant Hideyori {eclat, 3) was 
solemnly invested with the title of Kwanhaku (Regent), and 
from that date onward the chief object of solicitude to the 
Taiko was the safeguarding of the prospects of his heir and 
siieet'ssor. When, in June, 1598, his exceedingly robust con- 
stitution gave sudden but unmistakable signs of breaking 
down, all his tlnuiglits were occujued with the future of 
Vodoginil’s son. Yodogimi herself was a woman of no high 
mental ability and no great force of character, but in her 
the Taiko’s trust was considerable, and the trust he n^posed in 
his legitimate consort {nec Sugawara, the Kita Mand(»coro-Hama 
of the Jesuits) was still greater. Rut without furtluT loyal 
siipjiort from the greatest of the barons, the infant RegenTs 
mother and Hideyoshi’s chief spouse could not be exjiected to 
maintain the jiower and ])restige of the House of Toyotomi 
during a long minority of fourb'cri years. Among these barons, 
Tokiigawa lyeyasu was at once the most powerful if not the 
most trustworthy. So lyeyasu was summoned to the TaikiVs 
sick-room, and there the dying ruler told him that after his 
(the Taikb’s) death there would 1x3 great wars, and that 
only he (lyeyasu) could keep the empire tranquil. “I 
therefore/^ Ilideyoshi proceeded, ^‘bequeath the whole country 
to you, and trust that you will expend all your strength 
in governing it. My son Hideyori is still young. I beg 
that you will look after him. When he is grown up, I 


11 Among others, Dat^ of Sendai was, if not indeed actually involved, at 
all events suspected. At this date (August, 1590) he suddenly found himself 
calltsl upon for answers to two of those very plain questions it was liideyoshi’s 
wont to address to such as he meant to deal with drastically. And Data's 
leading retainers were compelled to take an oath of allegiance to Hideyoshi, 
swearing to report the slightest trace of treachery they might observe in 
Date’s e induct, and binding themselves to serve the Taiko and his heirs for 
ever. If they failed in any of these pledges they invoked upon themselves 
the ula^te of foul leprosy, the auger of heaven during seven generations, and 
everlasting sunering. 
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leave it to you to decide whether he shall be my successor 
or not,” 

lyeyasu, however, declined the task the Taiko wished to 
impose upon him, and on being once again premised to undertake 
it, j)ersi8ted in his refusal to do so. However, he was afterwards 
installed as the chief of the Board of Five Regents the Taiko 
appointed immediately before his decease (September 16tli, 
1598). The other members of this Board were the great 
feudatories, — Mori of Aki and nine other provinces, Ukida 
Hideiye of Bizcn, Mayeda Toslii-iye of Kaga, and Uyesngi 
Kagekatsu, lately removed from Echigo to Aidzii. Of these, 
Mayeda was 8j)ecially entrusted with tlie guardianship of 
Hideyori, who, with his mother, was to reside in the strongludd 
of Osaka, while lyeyasu, installed in Fushimi, was to 
supervise the general administration of the empire. The five 
Ministers or appointed by Hideyoslii in 1585 still 

remained in office, and were to discharge their functions under 
the direction of the liegents, who colketively vis-d,-vw the Bugyo 
occupied the j) 08 ition of the Taiko. However, between the 
Regency and the Ministry a new Board of Chu-rd (Middle 
Councillors) was introduced, composed of three Daimyo of 
secondary rank, whose duty it was to be to effect the compromise 
of all difficulties that might arise between the five Regents 
and the five Ministers. 

Scarcely had these arrangements l)een completed when the 
Taiko, who had meanwhile rallied somewhat, again began to 
sink rapidly, and on the morning of September 16th, 1598, 
the greatest man Japan has ever seen passed ])e}icefully away. 

1? or some time the death of the Taiko was kept secret, and 
such as ventured to speak of it were summarily and sharply 
dealt with. However, before the end of the year lyeyasu and 
his co-regents felt themselves strong enough openly to cope 
with the situation. The Taiko’s corpse was interred in Fushimi 
in the greatest state, and shortly afterwards, as has been 
mentioned already, the sumptuous shrine on Amida-ga-mine, 
behind Kyoto, was with the utmost pomp solemnly and formally 
dedicated to the New War-God of Jaj)an. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

8KKKJAHAUA. 

rilO liave a correct a}>})rc]u‘iisioii of the iiiiiiiccliatc coiirne of 
ev(‘iitH that followed the death of the Taikd, it in neccjsHary 
to devote some little attention to the contemporary map of 
feudal daj)an. 

Leaving out of coiiRideratitm the territories still held 
hy the Buddhist ])rie8ts and a numerous assemhlage of smaller 
landlu>lders, we find tlie soil of the Empire partitioned 
out among two liundred and hairteen Daimyd, each with an 
(ussesml revenue of 10,000 koku of rice, or over. The sum total 
of the assessment of these two hundred and fourtien tiels 
amounted to 18,723,200 koku^ and to this total the domains of 
the five memhers of the Boanl of Regency contributed more 
than a third (6,341,000 koku). Of these five, Tokugawa lyeyasu, 
ruling the greater part of the Kwantb from his raj)idly growing 
new fortress-town of Yedo, with a revenue of 2,557,000 koku, 
was by far the most })owerful. The second place on the list 
was disputed by Mori and Uyesugi, tht; former Ixiing set down 
at 1,205,000, and the latter at the same figure less the odd 
5,000 — at 1,200,000 koku. Equal as they were in the matter of 
assessed revenue, the geographical jKWsition of Mori Terumoto’s 
estates tended to make him a much niore influential figure in 
Japanese [xditics than Uyesugi could hoj)e U) be. Mori ruled, the 
nine provinces of the main island to the immediate east of the 
Straits of Shimonoseki, and thus access to the capital, whether 
by land or by sea, was comparatively eas}’. Furthermore, 
across the Straits one cadet of the House, with a revenue (»f 
60,000 kokUf was settled at Kokura in Buzen ; another held a 
fief of 130,000 koku further south in Chikugo; while in between 
these two, Kobayakawa, of the stock of Mori, occupied Chikuzen, 
with an income of 522,500 koku, a revenue that gave him the 
ninth place among the Ja])ano8e Daimyo of the time. As for 
Uyesugi, although his new immense possessions in Aidzii (to 
which he had been removed in 1598) stretched from the northern 
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confines of the Tokugawa domains right on to the beat of the 
surf of the Sea of Japan, his way to Kyoto was hopelessly 
blocked, whether by the northern, central, or southern route. 
The fourth member of the Board of Regency, who also occupied 
the fourth place in the roll of the great feudatories, in this 
resj)ect was much more fortunate than Uyesugi. From his 
domains in Kaga and Etchu, which were assessed at 835,000 
koku, Mayeda Toshi-iye could march his samurai to the centre 
of affairs with but very little to impede his progress. The 
fifth Regent had the smallest revenue, but the most favoured 
geographicjil situation of all the members of the Board. Ukida 
Ilidciye’s resources were assessed at no more than 574,000 Jeoku ; 
but then his stronghold of Okayama in Bizen was little more 
tlian one hundred miles from Osaka, and just one hundred and 
thirty miles from Fushiiui or Kyoto. In point of revenue 
Ukida was only sixth among the great barons, for the assessment 
of Date of Sendai stood at 580,000 koku. But inasmuch as 
Date’s conduct in connection with the Hidetsugu tragedy in 
1595 had placed him under grave suspicions, and inasmuch as 
Sendai was fur removed from the centre of authority. Date, fifth 
as he was in the assessment list, found no place on the Board 
of Regents. * 

Hideyoshi’s five Bugyd, or Ministers, have been already 
alluded to as territorial magnates. Three of them might 
be counU^d of second, and the other two of third rank 
among the Daimyd. Of the five, Asano Nagamasa (]\IiniBtcr 
of Justice), with a fief of 218,000 koku in Kai, occupied the 
fifteenth place in the list of the Taikd’s feudatories, and 
Masuda Nagamori (Minister of Works, the Maxita Yemondono 
of the Jesuits), with one of 200,000 koku in Yamato, the 
seventeenth. 1 The Minister of Criminal Affairs, the notorious 
Ishida Mitsunari (Xibunojo of the Jesuits), was twenty-first 
in the roll with a fief of 194,000 koku in Orai ; while Naga- 
tsuka, the Finance Minister (sixty-fifth in the list), had 
another of 50,000 koku at Minakuchi in the same province; and 
Mayeda Gen-i, Minister of Worship and Governor of Kyoto (the 
“ Quonifoin " of the Jesuits), another (with Akechi Mitsuhide’s 
old castlc-town of Kamcyama) of the same value in Tamba, 


1 Emml with Fukuahima in Owari and Konihlu in Southern lUgo and a 
oerUiiu Miyabe iu luuha, whose domaiiui were coofiwated after Sekigihara. 
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Ar rocrardfl the throe Oiii-rd, or Intermcdirtto Board, 
Ikoiiia (twenty-eighth in the list) had domains assessed at 
150,000 koku in Shikoku (at Takamatsu in Sanuki); Naka- 
mura (twenty-ninth in the list) a - fief of 145, (X)0 kohi in 
Suru^a; and Horio (thirty-fourth in the list) another of 120,000 
koku in Totomi. From this it will appear that the five Buf/yo, 
even reinforced hy the three Chu-rO^ weight'd hut little 
against the Go-Tairu, or Regents, as regards resources, since 
the combined revenue of the eight memlKTS of the lower 
Boards amounted to no more tlian 1,127,000 koku, only one- 
seventeenth of tlie resources of the Empire, wdiile, as lias lieen 
said before, tin* five Ib'gents together represented more than 
one-tiiird of the same. 

Of tlie remaining 11,000.000 koku, nearly one-tliird was in 
the hands of nine great barons. We have already refern'd to 
])ute in Sendai (580,000 koku) and to Kobayakawa in Chikuzen 
(.■>22, .500 koku). Both these feudatories wdll Ixi found either 
ojtenly or covertly friendly to lyeyasu at the crisis of Sekigahara, 
w’lien they found something of a counterpoise in Shimadzu 
and Satake. Tlie former’s domains in Satsuma and the extreme 
south of Kyushu were rated at 555,000 koku ; and Satake, in 
Hitachi, on lyeyasu^s eastern flank, with 545,700 koku, was 
no mere quantiU neglig^ahk. In Hizen, Nabeshima^s fief was 
the most considerable — 357, OCX) koku, Hori, who marched wdth 
Uyesugi to the west, held lands to the value of 300,000 koku 
in Uyesugi’s former domains in Echigo. The next two Daimyo 
on the list, occupying the twelfth and thirteenth places, were 
staiinch adherents of lyeyasu, but the fourteenth was to be 
found in the ranks of his foes. Kat5 Kiyornasa (twelfth), 
Konishi’s great rival and the bitter foe of the Christians, ruled 
a domain of 250,000 koku from his castle of Kumamoto — even 
then the second best in Japan — in Northern Higo; while at 
the other extremity of the empire Mogami (thirteenth) held 
a fief of 240,000 koku at Yamagata in Dewa. The most 
powerful chief in the island of Shikoku was Chosokabe in 
Tosa (fourteenth), with 223,000 koku. 

To enter into any minute account of the remaining one 
hundred and ninety-two fiefs and tlieir possessors would serve 
no useful purpose. Only a careful scrutiny of the roll serves 
to disclose one or two points of interest, and enables us to 
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correct Rome of the impreRBions conveyed by the historians of 
the Church. At this date in Japan there were no more than 
six openly-juofcHsed Christian Daimyd.^ In Soutliern Higo, 
Konishi at Udo, as has been said, was rated at 200,000 hohi ; 
at Nakatsu in Biizen old Kuroda had estates of the value of 

180.000 koku\ and Mori Hidekane held a fief of 130,000 koku 
at Kurume in Chikugo. The famous “King” of Arima, of 
whom we hear so much from the Jesuits, was only a petty 
princelet of 40,000 koku, while his relative in Omura had no 
mf)re than 2r),000 koku. Thus the united assessment of all the 
Christian princes in Kyushu (.075,000 koku) scarcely exceeded 
either that of Shimadzu or of Kobayakawa. The sixth Christian 
Daimyd stood thirtieth in the list of contemporary feudatories. 
This was none other than that grandson of Nobunaga of whom 
Hideyoshi had constituted himself the guardian in 1.582. 
Sixteen years later the guardian died master of the Empire, 
while the ward, Ota Hidenobu, was Lord of a paltry fief of 

130.000 koku at Gifu in Mino! Tlius, all told, the revenues 
of the Christian Daimyo amounted t.o no more than 710,000 
koku, less than one twenty-sixth of the total assessment of the 
em]»ire. Such is the simple fact; yet from a cursory perusal 
of Crasset or of Charlevoix a reader might easily infer that 
Arima and Omura stood nearly in the very first rank of the 
territorial jwtentates. The foregoing analysis may also serve 
to indicate that the missionaries had no very just jterspective 
of the general situation when they wrote that the Taiko’s 
Koi-ean venture was mainly prom])ted by the desire to remove 
the Christian Daimyd from Kyushu. Arima and Omura were 
too insignificant to call for any very close atUmtion from 
Hideyoshi, while both Konishi and Kuroda were “new men” 
of his own — brilliant captains, thoroughly devoted to his cause. 
What the Taiko more likely had set his mind upon was the 
appropriation of the broad lands of Mori, of Kobayakawa, and 
possibly of Satsuma. It may suffice also to disclose the precise 


S Charlevoix writes that Vnlegnani baptized the “King” of Iga in 1592. 
Iga in here a mistake for Hiuga, Ito of Oba being referred to. Hachisuka of Awa 
in Shikoku Ls also said to have been baptized secretly, while the two brothers 
Kydgokn — one Daimyo of Ina in Shinano (100,000 /Wn*), the other Lord of 
Otsu in Omi (70,400 /otu)— were also claimed as (’hristians. About their 
CUristisniiy, in 1000 a.d. at least, there seems to be room for doubt. As regards 
that of their mother, Maria Kjugoku, one of Hideyoshi’s Court ladies, and a 
aealous propagandist, there b no doubt at all. 
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amount of wisdom or practicability in the scheme of regency 
tlie Church historian maintains Hideyoshi should have adopted 
to safeguard the retil interests of his infant son. According 
to him, the Board should havij been composed of Ishida 
Mitsunari (Xihunojo), Mayeda Gen-i (“Guenifoin ”), Konishi, 
and Kuroda! The recommendation, of course, of those four 
conii>arative]y uninfliiential men ^ to the position was the cir- 
cumstance that they were either Christians or friendly towards 
Christianity. 

Two other “jirinces’^ may also l»e noted, since wo me<‘t 
with tiK'ir names not merely in the missionary letters, but 
also in the records of tlie Dutch and Englisli factories of 
Hirad(). This island, the domains of our erstwhile friend 
Taqua Nonibo ” (Takanolm) and of tin* Matsu-ura family, 
was assessed at ()3,0CK) koht, while Terasawa, the Governor of 
Nagasaki, said to have been secretly baptized in 1595,"* was 
also Lord of Karatsu in Hizen with 80,000 koku, to be in- 
creased to 120,000 koku by reason of his having been on the 
right side on the held of Sekigahara, in Octol)er, ICOO. 

The first measure that occupied the attention of the 
new administration was the withdrawal of the troops from 
Korea in accordance with the last solemn injunctions of the 
Taiko. To superintend this undertaking, Asano, Minister of 
Civil Law, and Ishida, Minister of Criminal Affairs, were at 
once dispatched to Kyushu, and by the beginning of December, 
1598, the evacuation of the j»enin8ula had begun. About 
a month previously the Japanese had won a great victory 
at Sb-Chbn, in the south-west corner of Kybng-sang-do, 
when, according to one writer, they t<x)k 38,700 heads of the 
enemy, the ears and noses of which, as has l)een mentioned, 
were cut off, packed and pickled in tubs, and sent to Kyoto, 
where they were interred in the well-known “ Mimi-dzuka,^' or 
Ear Mound. Coming immediately after this success, as they 
did, the orders for evacuation were by no means pleasing to 
some of* the commanders, and among them there was a sharp 
division of opinion as to the precise manner in which the 


3 Total reyenae, 624,000 koku. Bevenne of memben of the actual Board, 
6,341,000 koku. 

^ 4 If actually baptized, he remained for no yery long time constant in the 
faith, as we soon find him persecuting his former fellow-believers. 
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instructioDB were to be construed. One party insisted that the 
acquisitions already made should be safeguarded by a treaty; 
the other regarded the orders of the Regents as absolute, and 
this faction at once began the retreat, and the other had to 
follow. The two parties carried their differences back with 
them to Japan, to find that there the two Commissioners, Ishida 
and Asano, were likewise themselves strongly at variance on the 
subjiict. The former, in favour of unconditional withdrawal, 
was supported by Satsuma, Konishi, Arima, Omura, Terasawa, 
and the various Princes of Chikuzen and Chikugo, while Asano 
found partizans in Kato Kiyomasa of Kumamoto, young Kuroda 
of Nakatsu, Mori Katsunobu (Iki-no>Kanii of tlie Jesuits) of 
Kokura, and Nabeshima of Hizen. It may be noted that of the 
five Christian Daimyo of Kyushu three were in one camp and 
one in the other. About the latter’s Christianity, however^ 
there seems to have Wen now some manner of doubt. The 
missionaries complain that on his return from Korea the old 
Kuroda showed but a lukewarm devotion to the cause of his 
creed, while the younger, his son, Kai-no-Kami, seems to have 
fallen away from the faith entirely.® This acrimonious quarrel — 
for such it really was — was ostensibly composed by the Regents 
early in 1599 ; but it had scarcely been disposed of when another 
of a much more serious nature broke out, and the three Chu-rd, 
or BoarR of Mediators, found ample op])ortunity for the exercipe 
of their functions. 

The chief among the Regents had given his colleagues and 
the Bugyo serious grounds to question, if not his fidelity to 
the House of Toyotomi, at all events his conformity to the dying 
injunctions of the Taiko. The latter had, among other tilings, 
directed that there should be no giving or receiving of hostages or 
sureties among the Daimyo, ajid that there should be no 
marriages (t.e. political marriages) arranged without consulta- 
tion. To quote from Mr. Dening : — 

“This injunction was not followed by lyeyasii. In order to 
strengthen his position, he sanctioned, if indeed he did not instigate, 
the celebration of three important marriages. The daughter of Dnt^ 
Masamune became the wife of Kazusanosukc Tadateru; Fukushima 
Masanori married the daughter of Matsudaira Yasumoto; and the 
daughter of Ogasawara Hidemasa was given to Hachisuka Muiushige. 

S Charlevoix aaaigna 1604 as the exact date of his apostasy, but com- 
plaints in the letters of the missionaries indicate that it took place some time 
before. 
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These marringes were all jxilitical, and tlieir contraction being in 
direct violation of Ilidevoslii’s commands, the Tai-rb and the Bugyb 
no sooner heard of them than they went to lyeyasu in a body and 
proposed that he should retire from the Government, since he had 
proved himself disloyal to the House of Toyotomi. lyeyasu retired, 
and this was the signal for a general commotion.” 

Although there ie a measure of truth in this passage, yet 
errors of detail and orai’^sions tend to divest it of a good 
deal of its real serious significance. It ought to Ik* stated that 
Kazusaiiosuke TadahTu was lyeyasu ’s own son — his sixth ; 
tliat Matsiidaira’s daugliter had l)een adopted by lyeyasu 
before she was married, not to Fukushima himself, but to 
Fukusliima's son, and that Hachisuka’s Bt)n’s bride wuis actually 
lyeyasu’s great-granddaugliter. Another instance of the same 
tactics is supplied by tlie ktrothal of y<‘t another of Jyeyasu’s 
multitudinous and very convenient granddaughters to the twelve- 
ycar-old son of Konishi, whom the old statesman was very eager 
to attach to his eause. Again, tlie Kegents and tlie Ministers 
did not go to lyeyasu in a body; neitlier did lyeyasu retire 
from his position. The Tai-rd and Bnyyby then in Osaka, 
merely ^ent a letter to lyeyasu in Fusbimi, censuring him 
and threatening him with dismissal from the Board if he 
failed to tender reasonable explanations for the contraction of 
these alliances. lyeyasu refused to do so; and things became 
so serious that both in Osaka and Fusbimi the rivals hurriedly 
brought up troops from tlicir fiefs to be ready for the last 
emergency. In a short space fully 200,000 armed men were 
mustered in the two citadels or cantonned in the neighbourhood. 
How'ever, during the several weeks in which matters stood at such 
a critical pass, discipline of the strictest was maintained, and 
not a sword left its sheath. Ultimately the three C/ta-rd, or 
Mediators, succeeded in patching up a hollow peace, as the 
price of which the Bugyd (Ministers) had to express their 
regrets for the steps they had taken. This they did merely 
to gain time to enable them to weaken their opponent by 
intrigue. 

In plotting and in all the arts of cabal the master-mind 
in the opposition to lyeyasu was singularly proficient. This 
was Ishida Mitsunari, who, with no military prowess or prestige 
whatsoever,’ had yet, by dint of surpassing ability as a civil 
administrator, raised liimself from the utmost insignificance 
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to the position of the most powerful man at the Court and 
in the councils of the Taiko. Although he had been a 
Minister for a decade and a half, he was still no more than 
forty years of age, and so felt utterly averse either to retiring 
from the political stage, or to remaining in the position of 
comparative eclipse he had been temporarily thrown into by 
the death of the Taiko. Although easily the first man among 
the Bugyd (Ministers), he found himself overshadowed by two 
members of the Board of Regency, and the problem that 
presented itself to him was how to remove these two men from 
the way. Between Mayeda Toshi-iye, in charge of Hideyori 
in Osaka, and lyeyasu in charge of the administration of 
the empire in Fushimi, strife sooner or later was almost 
certain; and if the mutual distrust and jealousy of these, 
now the two most powerful leaders in Japan, could once 
be excited, Ishida counted upon being able to fan jealousy 
into a flame that would ultimately consume one or other, 
or perhaps both, of the only men that stood between him and 
greatness. Hence in the quarrel between lyeyasu and his co- 
regents and the Bugyd Ishida made an endeavour to rouse 
Mayeda Toshi-iye to implacable resentment against the President 
of the Board. Doubtless, too, had it not been for two unexpected 
developments, success would have attended his efforts. Mayeda 
and lyeyasu had each his own coterie of adherents among 
their fellow-feudatories; and these would have been only too 
eager to see the decision as to which of the two chiefs was 
really to be master of Japan put to the sharp arbitrament 
of the sword. Behind lyeyasu stood Date, Kuroda, Gamo, 
Ikeda, and other more or less powerful chiefs, while, down to 
the end of 1598 at least, Mayeda had staunch partisans in 
Asano, Kato, Hachisuka, and Fukushima, the latter two of 
whom we have just seen lyeyasu endeavouring to attach to 
the fortunes of the Tokugawa by the forbidden device of 
political marriages. Luckily for the interests of both parties, 
however, lyeyasu and Mayeda Toshi-iye had a staunch friend 
in common in the person of Hosokawa Tadaoki, Daimyo 
of Tango (230,000 koku),^ In the course of the dispute just 


Ai.* *7 Ho 0 ok*w» WM the hnghend of 

Akechi Mitaoh^e a daughter, the Chnatian Prinora Qreoe of Tasgo, of whom we 

Ho»kftw»(treMfcmdtoBaienwjthireTenue 
of 9SS,000 kofat in 1601) appean at JeoQB^iio in the iniiaioniriri* lettenb 
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referred to, Hopokawa, who peemfi to have i^netrated Ish Ida's 
designs, exerted himself to bring Mayeda and lyeyasu together; 
and, in 8j)ite of his own serious illness, Mayeda went to call 
on lyeyasu at Fushimi in March, lyeyasu returning the visit at 
Osaka twelve days later on. llien in the following May, Mayeda 
died in Osaka, and thereupon, through Hosokawa’s eflbrte, all 
the Mayeda adherents promptly attached tliemwdves to lyeyasu. 

Naturally this development came as a serious blow to the 
projects and the pro8})ect8 of Ishida, who, instead of l)eing 
able to play off one faction against another as he had purjx)8ed 
to do, now found himself called upon to confront kdh factions 
fused into one. At the same time his own party, although 
far from a match for the united followings of lyeyasu and 
of Mayeda, was by no means a contemj)tible one. With the 
exception of Asano, he was on tlie best of terras with all his 
fellow Bvgyd, while he was hand-in-glove with Konishi, one 
of the greatest captains of the age, and with S^ibike, who could 
muster as many as 70,000 or 80,000 samurai in his sea-board 
province of Hitachi on lycyasu's eastern flank. Ifesides, three 
of the Regents (Ukida, Mori, Uyesugi) and Bhimadzu of 
Satsuma were neutrals; and to win these great feudatories to 
his support Ishida worked with signal success. 

Meanwhile, however, his own immediate fortunes seemed 
at the very lowest of ebbs. Thanks to Hosokawa's interference, 
he not only found himself heljdess on the death of Mayeda, 
but even in deadly peril of his life in consequence of the 
exposure of his intrigues. While attending Mayeda's death-bed 
in Osaka (April, 1.599) he learned that the so-called “seven 
Generals had sworn to have his life. They were enraged 

His title was Etcbu-no-Kami, and Etchu becomes Jecun in Charlevoix I In the 
interesU whether of accuracy or of pedantry— call it what you will— it oueht 
to be said that Hoeokawa’a fief at Miyadzu in Tango waa rated at only 170, OM 
kohl, lyt^asu had recently given him an additional eatate of 60,000 hku in 
Bungo. Thin is interesting as being one of the very rare cases in Japan we 
have met with of one man holding two distinct and widely-separated fiefs. 
William the Conqueror’s special device to enfeeble his feudatories seems never 
to have been adopted in Japan. 

7 These were Kato Kiyomasa {aetat. 39); Kato Toshiaki (37), Daimyd of 
Matsuyama in lyo (100,000 koku); Ikeda (36), Daimyo of Yoshida in 
Mikawa (152,000 kohi)\ Hosokawa (36), the Jecundono of the Jesuits; the 
younger Kurod» (32); Fukushima Masanori (.39); and the son of Asano 
Na^masa, Ishida’s fellow Jiw/yit, Asano Yukinaj^ then 20 years of age. 
It 18 to be clearly grasped and carefully kept in mind that these “seven 
Generab” were not lyeya^uV retainers, as li Naomasa, or Honda, or Hakai 
were; but indc|>endent feudatories of equal rank with himself-— of oourse with 
much smaller fiefs. 
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against him not merely on account of his late intrigues, hut also 
from the fact that these doughty warriors, in an age when 
military prowess was everything, had a most proper contempt 
for the mere civilian, who hy inglorious but very safe and 
very profitable stay-at-home pettifoggery had reaped a richer 
harvest of honours and rewards than they had been able to 
do themselves in spite of all the stricken fields most of them 
had witnessed in Korea as well as in Japan. And besides 
that consideration, a further stimulus to the enmity of certain 
of the seven was not wanting. In his later years the Taiko 
had treated his legitimate consort, nee Siigihara, somewhat 
coldly, and had lavished attention, if not affection, upon his 
“ secondary’’ wife Yodogimi, nie Asai, the mother of Hideyori. 
Ishida was not slow to perceive the quarter where it would 
be most profitable to pay court for his future advancement, 
and soon succeeded in attaining a high place in the regard 
of Yododono, as the Jesuits terra the mother of the Taiko’s heir. 
Now this gave great umbrage to Kah‘>, to Fukushima, and 
to the other relatives of Hideyoshi’s lawful spouse; and when 
to this cause for resentment against the dexterous and adroit 
Minister of Criminal Affairs was added the disclosure of his 
abortive attempts at mischief-making between lyeyosu and 
Mayeda, their respective chiefs, the hatred of the Captains for 
the intriguing pettifogging civilian, as they considered him, 
became simply implaaible. Apprised by some of the horde 
of spies he maintained in his service that the “seven Captains ” 
had arranged to make an end of him when he withdrew 
from Osaka Castle after the death of Mayeda Toshi-iye, Ishida, 
putting himself under the escort of Sabike, hurried to Fushimi 
and there abjectly threw himself upon the mercy of lyeyasu. 
The old statesman, who, besides being a soldier with a record 
of eighty-seven battles in the course of his eight-and-fifty years, 
was even more proficient in intrigue on the grand scale than 
was the very adroit Minister of Criminal Affairs, “ having 
some plan ” refused to listen to the seven hot-headed Generals 
and contented himself with advising the suppliant Ishida to 
resign his oflScial position and quietly to retire to his fief of 
Bawayama in Orai. After deeply considering the situation 
for several days, — diiring which, by the way, he seems to have 
had a secret interview either with Nimye, Uyesugi^s very able 
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lieutenant, or with Uyesngi liimself, and arranged to co-operate 
with him against lyej^asii on some future day, — Khida adoj)ted 
lyeyasu’s advice, and under the escort of Hideyasu, lyeyasu^s 
second (hut now eldest surviving) son, withdrew to Sawayaina. 
Here, as we learn from the missionaries, he W'as soon joined, 
if not accompanied, by Konishi, who was induced to append 
l)iR name to the secret list of confederates — Mori, Uyesugi, 
Ukida, and “the flower of the Japanese nobility” — that the 
intriguing pettifogger had already knit together in an under- 
ground alliance against the seemingly so magnanimous lyeyasu, — 
who, by the way, “ had a plan.” 

Charlevoix, it may be parenthetically remarked, goes out 
of his way to explain that the priests expressed to Don Augustin 
(Konishi) their extreme dissatisfaction with the step he had 
taken in thus joining the confederates, and labours bard to 
provt^ that tlie Christians w(;re not hostile to lyeyasu’s — that 
is, the winning — cause. The good Father assures us tliat 
Ariina and Omura (puissant potentates, indeed !) zealously 
supported lyeyasu. This is simjdy untrue; these two very 
wary and ])rudeut men just sat (piietly on the fence and 
remained strictly non-comrnithil during all the course of the 
subsequent struggle. The two Kurodas were indeed zealous 
partisans of the Tokugawa cause; but the younger one had 
already dropped bis Christianity for good and all, while at this 
date the missionaries plaintively complain of Simon Kondera’s 
(old Kuroda’s) lukewarmness for the faith. As for another 
Christian Dairayd, Oda Hidenobu (Nobunaga’s grandson) 
of Gifu, on the representations and promises of Ishida, with 
whom Konishi then was, we shall see him join the confederates 
at the very moment when the Tokugawa vanguard was only 
a few miles distant from his fortress. lyeyasu, in afterwards 
good-humouredly accusing the Christians of “ having been of 
the counsel of his enemies,” was really perfectly correct; if 
Ishida had proved triumphant it is not at all unlikely that 
the Jesuit writers would have had a great deal to say about the 
high worth of Konishi’s procedure on this occasion. “ Nothing 
succeeds like success,” — even the very best of the sons of men 
may prove cowards and sneaks and trimmers and time- 
servers upon oetjasion, and almost utterly unconsciously to 
themselves. 
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As for the seemingly very magnanimous lyeyasu who ^^had 
a plan,” he ordered the seven puzzle-headed and impetuous 
Captains to disband their musters; and shortly afterwards 
through Masuda, Minister of Works (our old acquaintance of 
the San Felipe episode), and Nagatsuka, Minister of Finance, 
he communicated to Ukida, to Mori, and to the other Generals 
who had taken part in the Korean war his “ desire that they 
should return to their respective estates for “well-earned rest,^^ 
and then reappear in Osaka by the autumn or winter of the 
following year (IhOO a.d.). In compliance with this “desire” 
Ukida retired to Bizen, Mori to Aki, old Kuroda to Buzen, Kato 
Kiyomasa to Northern Higo, and Hosokawa to Tango. At the 
same time TTyesugi (Canzugedono of the Jesuits) hied him to 
Aidzu, j)leading that he had to see to the administration of his 
new fief, as “ not many days had passed since his removal to 
it” from his ancestral domains of Echigo (April, 1598). At the 
same time, with a somewhat similar excuse, Mayeda Toshi-iye/s 
heir, Toshinaga,® withdrew to Kanazawa in Kaga; while 
lyeyasu was graciously pleased to allow the three hard-worked 
and most meritorious Chu-rd, or Middle Councillors — they all 
had their revenues handsomely raised after Sekigahara — to 
retire to their own estates to snatch a little of the repose they 
doubtless found themselves so much in need of. As the 
Japanese Array General-Btalf^s most meritorious compilation 
puts it, “this {^mission of lyeyasu^s to the Generals to with- 
draw is considered to have been the result of his well-conceived 
plan to strengthen his position. In the first ]>lace, Toyotomi^s 
(Hideyori’s) men would censure him for his arbitrary acts; 
secondly, they would intrigue against him, thus furnishing him 
with a pretext for removing them; and thirdly, alarming 
rumours would arise everywhere. The subsequent course of 
events abundantly justified lyeyasu’s forecast.” 

On the 7th of the ninth month (October 25th), 1599, lyeyasu 
proceeded to Osaka to pay a complimentary visit to Hideyori, 
and while there ho was secretly informed by Masuda, Minister 
of Works, that Mayeda Toshinaga had woven a plot against 
him, and had given instructions to Asano (Minister of Law 


S Th« Jetoitfl tell U8 he was sufficient of a freethinker to shoot foxes with 
hu arauebus— a crime of almost as deep a dje in the Japan of those days as it 
would M in modem Leioestenhire. 
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and Ishida’fl opponent), to Ono Harunaga (now, or soon to 
become, Yodogimi’s paramour), and another to kill him. One 
result of this was that Asano was dismissed from office and 
ordered to return to his fief (Kai), while lyeyasu, a little later 
on, convoked his allies and informed them of his intention to 
move an army against Mayeda in Kaga. However, there is 
the strongest reason to believe that lyejTisu was fully aware 
that this plot was a mere fabrication of Masuda’s, or nither of 
Ishida’s, for Masuda was often Ishida’s mouthpiece merely. 
Rumours of treachery on the part of Hosokawa were also 
originated and sedulously disseminaUnl by Ishida. Early next 
(Japanese) month (November 28th), however, Hosokawa came 
to Osaka to proffer lyeyasu a written declaration of fidelity 
and to ofier to send his son to Yedo as a hostage for his good 
faith, and shortly afterwards Mayeda sent his own mother to 
Fiishimi in a similar quality. When lyeyasu sjKike of trans- 
ferring this lady to Yedo, Masuda, Nagatsuka, and others 
protested against this glaring infraction of the Taiko’s direction 
that there should be no giving or receiving of hostages among 
the Daimyo. The protest went unheeded, however, and Hoso- 
kawa^B son and Mayeda Toshiuaga^s mother became the first 
of the innumerable political hostages that were taken to and 
kept in Yedo between the years 1600 and 1863. Meanwhile, 
lyeyasu was perfectly aware of the fact that Ishida was busily 
strengthening his castle of Sawayama and turning it into a 
Cave of Adullam. Konishi had either accompanied Ishida 
thither or had joined him there since, and other captains of 
note had also become Ishida’s guests. lyeyasu mentioned the 
matter to Ishida, but when Ishida explained, he professed to 
be satisfied with the latter’s explanations. And so the plotting 
and counter-plotting went on apace all through the winter of 
1599-1600. 

It was on May 12th (old style) of this latter year (1600) 
that Will Adams had his first meeting with lyeyasu. This 
interview, as well as his second on the 15th, and the third forty- 
one days later on, took place at Osaka, where “the King” (t.«, 
lyeyasu) then lay. This raises the question of how it came to 
pass that lyeyasu had his headquarters in Hideyoshi’s strong- 
hold and not in Fushimi, which had been designated as such 
by the Taiko. When lyeyasu had paid his complimentary 
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visit to Hideyori early in the ninth Japanese month of 1599, 
Masuda and Nagatsuka had pressed him to remain there on the 
plea that his separation from Hideyori would lead to suspicion 
and discord. lyeyasu accordingly then established himself in 
the western citadel of Osaka Castle and remained there down 
to the 16th of the sixth month, 1600 — that is, till within a few 
days after his third interview with Adams, and the dispatch 
of the pilot and liis companions in the lAefde to Uraga^ in 
the Kwanto, whither “our passage was long, by reason of 
contrario windes, so that the ‘Emperor^ was there long before 
we.’^ 

What had led to this rapid movement of lyeyasu’s was the 
outbrmk in the North-east, which Isliida had arranged either 
with Uyesugi himself, or wdth Uyesiigi’s most trusted captain, 
Naoyo, at the very time he (Ishida) Ijad sought protection from 
lyeyasu in Fushirni against the infuriated seven Generals in 
the spring of 1599, On returning to Aidzu, early in the 
autumn of the same year, Uyesugi at once U'gan to prepare for 
war. Of this lyeyasu was informed by his friends and retainers 
ne4ir the Aidzu frontiers, but he paid no overt atti'iition to the 
matter till the May of 1600, Then, acting on the advice of 
Ukida and of Mori and of Matsuda and Nagatsuka (all parties 
to the plot), he sent an envoy to Uyesugi to order him to come 
to Osiika to explain his actions. As lyeyasu expected, his 
emissary returned bearing a defiant reply (June 13th, 1600); 
and accordingly he rapidly pushed on the mobilisation of troops 
he had meanwhile secretly l>egun, and, appointing Fukushiraa 
and Hosokawa to the command of the advance guard, sent word 
to his friends on Uyesugi’s rear and flanks to be ready for 
emergencies. Then, just at this point, the Bu^yd and the 
three CAu-ro (who seem not to have been really hostile, 
however) protested against the expedition on the ground that 
his departure from Osaka amounted to the al)andonment of 
Hide)'ori ! lyeyasu, who, there is good reason to Ixilieve, was 
either fully informed of, or at least divined, the extent of the 
intrigtie against him, gave no heed to the protest, but dis- 
patched all his allied Daimyo in Osaka to their fiefs to levy 


0 Her eighteen guns and her great store of ammunithm h.id been taken out 
of the Lt^tUf and guns ond anununiUon alike no doubt proved very serviceable 
in the subsequent campai gn . 
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troojw ; and then sent instructions to his northern allies regard- 
ing the strategy to Ixj adopted against Uyesugi. 

While lyeyasii himself was to head the main invading 
force advancing by the Shirakawa road from the south, 
Uyesugi’s principality w’as to l>e simultaneously assailed from 
four other different ((uarters. From the extreme north-east 
Mdgami (240,000 koku) was to move from Yamagata by the 
Vonezawa route. Date of Sendai (580,000 koku) was to break 
in also fn)m the north-cast, but at a j)oint much further south 
(along the Shinobu route). From Hitachi, Satake (545,700 
koku) was to push Uyesugi on the south-east, while on the 
west Mayeda of Kaga (835,000 koku), and Hori, who had just 
(l.‘)97) obUiined a fief of 300,000 kokxL in Uycsugi’s former 
province of Echigo, were to ])re8s on towards Wakamateu from 
the coast of the Sea of Japan. As a matter of fact, only two of 
these four forces ever came into action with the Aidzu samurau 
Hori found enough to occupy his attention in a sudden revolt 
(»!' Uyesugi ’s former vassals who had l)een transferred to 
him only three years l)efore, and Mayeda was so hotly assailed 
(HI his rear by a contederacy oi’ tlie Daimyd of Daishdji, of 
Komatsu, and of Fukui and the rest of Echizen that tSekigahara 
had actually been fought Inifore he had been able to begin his 
march. As for S^itake, in him Uyesugi liad not a foe but an 
ally, for iSiitake was one of Ishida’s own immediate friends. 
Stitake, indeed, did take the field with 70,000 men; but he 
held them in readiness to fall upon the flank of the main 
invading (Tokugawa) army from the South after it should have 
})as8ed the Kin\igawa. 

Thus in the Aidzu campaign of 1600 a.i>. it was Mogami 
and DaU^ that had to bear the brunt of the fighting. The 
former, acting on lyeyasu’s instructions, at first merely stood on 
the defensive, and a sudden swooj) of Uyesugi’s men under the 
capable Naoye 8tripj>ed him of some of his border forts and 
even })ut his capital of Yamagata in danger. However, a 
seasonable reinforcement from Date 8(x>n enabled Mogami to 
retrieve the situation and to hurl the invading force back upon 
its base. Date meanwhile had maintained a vigorous oflensive 
from the very inception of hostilities, and his otforts had been 
80 embarrassing to Uyesugi that the latter had been con- 
strained to a strictly defensive attitude on the south, where 
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he goon found himself threatened hy a Tokugawa force of 
69,300 men. 

In this latter army, besides the levies from the Tokugawa 
domains proffer, inarched all the troops from the western 
provinces that had espoused lyeyasu^s cause. He himself and 
his third son, Hidetada, headed its respective divisions, and 
under them Fiikushima, Kuroda the younger, Hosokawa, Kato 
(Yoshiaki), Ikeda, and young Asano (the dismissed Bugyd^s son) 
held commandH. lyeyasu, at the head of the rear-division 
(31,800 men), arrived at Koyama on September let, and at 
midnight of the same date he was roused from his sleep to 
receive the messenger who brought definite intelligence of 
Ishida's revolt in the West. Next day he called a council of 
war at Koyama, to which Hidetada and his officers from 
Utsunomiya — the first division, 37,500 men, then lay there — 
were summoned. At this council the position of affairs in the 
West was set before the commanders, and they were informed 
that they were at liberty, if they wished, to retire and join 
Ishida, who, having seized their wives and families in Osaka, 
had thus contrived to put them into a very difficult position. 
As the result of a conference, the officers refused to avail 
themselves of lyeyasu's magnanimous offer— as he knew very 
well they would, no doubt— and handed him a document under 
their joint seals pledging their unfaltering devotion to his cause. 
They then went on to consider whether Ishida or Uyesugi 
should first be dealt with in full force, and since they proved 
unanimous al)out the advisability of wheeling round upon the 
Western enemy, Fukushima and Ikeda were immediately 
dispatched as an advance guard, while Kuroda, Hosokawa, 
young Asano, Kato Yoshiaki, and other captains {not retainers 
of lyeyasu) quickly followed with their commands. 

Meanwhile lyeyasu stayed behind to arrange for an army 
of observation to hold Uyesugi in check for the time being. 
A force of 20,000 men drawn mostly from the small local fiefs 
was left under Hideyasu (lyeyasu’s second son) at Utsunomijra, 
while provision was also made for holding Satake in play 
if he should assume the offensive. But neither Satake nor 
Uyesugi gave Hideyasu any immediate trouble; the latter 
was altogether preoccupied with Date and Mogami, who, 
carrying out lyeyasu’s orders, continued to threaten Uyesugi's 
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rear so cleverly and so seriously that a forward movement 
against the Tokugawa division in Utsunomiya was too dangerous 
to be attempted. As a matter of fact, the news of the battle 
of Sekigahara surprised Uyesugi while still in the midst of 
an evenly- balanced contest with his two northern neighbours, 
Mogami and Date. 

lyeyasu in {)er8on returned from Koyama to Yedo on 
September 11th, and saw to the dispatch of the division of 
his auxiliaries that was to advance against the Westerners 
along the Tokaido, or sea-board route. At the same time 
he ordered Hidetada (his tliird son) to make -ready to push 
along the Nakasendo, or great central highway, with his force 
of 38,000 men, reducing the enemies in his path, and to join 
himself in the i)roviuce of Mino, where, according to his forecast, 
the decisive battle of the campaign would be fought. The two 
great highways, it may be remarked, run into each other at 
Kusatsu, sixteen miles from Kyoto, after a course of three 
hundred and eight (Tokaido) and three hundred and sixteen 
(Nakasendo) miles respectively, but at Miya (two hundred 
and thirty miles from Tokyo) in Owari the Tokaido is, if 
anything, little more than twenty miles distant from the nearest 
post-station on the Nakasendo in Mino. The success of the 
strategy of the Easterners accordingly depended a great deal 
upon the answer to the question whether they could anticipate 
Ishida^s confederates in seizing upon all the strong positions 
in Owari and in Southern Mino. Once allow the Westerners 
to possess themselves in force of the front of twenty odd miles 
between the sea at Miya and Unuma on the Nakasendo, and 
it would bid fair to spell disaster to the Tokugawas, with 
the possibility of Uyesugi and Satake freeing themselves from 
Date and Hideyasu's army of observation at Utsunomiya and 
falling tempestuously upon the rear or flank of Hidetada, isolated 
from the Tokaido division. Accordingly the work of Fukushima, 
Ikeda, and their fellows with the Tokaido advance-guard became 
of supreme importance for the moment; and when, on September 
2l8t, they occupied Nobunaga^s old fortress of Kiyosu, well- 
advanced in the centre of the twenty-mile stretch between the 
Tokaido and Nakasendo just alluded to, the junction of the 
two army corps was practically assured so far as mere frontal 
opposition was concerned. Here Fukushima and his men 
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remained quiet for some time, and while they are waiting 
here it may lie weii for us to pass to the side of Ishida and 
his allies and to follow the course of events in the West since 
lyeyasu passed out of Osaka on July 26th, 1600. 

On his way to the prosecution of the Aidzu campaign 
lyeyasu had passed the night of July 27th in the keep of 
Fushirai ; and there he sat talking with Torii Mototada, the com- 
mandant of the fortress, far into the morning. This Torii was 
a grizzled, war-beaten veteran of sixty-two, four years lyeyasu^s 
senior, and as the twain had been together since boyhood, the 
old comiMvnions revived many a pleasing and many a sad 
reminiscence of their past united fortunes. Among other things 
lyeyasu now told his trusty henchman that they were on the 
threshold of great events; charged him to use tlie gold in the 
castle vaults freely; and enjoined him to keep him fully apprised 
of everything that transpired in the West. When they parted 
they did so with tears in their eyes, for they felt that the 
present might prove their last meeting on earth. Two days 
later on, in Ise, Matsudaira Yasusliige informed lyeyasu that 
there were indications of a revolt on the ])art of Isliida, and 
lyeyasu replied that he was perfectly aware of the fact. Thus 
there are good .grounds for believing that the subsequent events 
in the West came as no great surprise to the far-seeing old 
statesman. 

That very same day (July 30th) Ishida dis})atched a 
messenger to inform Uyesugi of lyeyasu’s de}»arture, and then 
he redoubled his exertions to extend the sweep of the con- 
federacy he had already secretly formed. That Ishida had 
the power of making and permanently attaching friends to 
himself is attested by the strange episode of the next montli. 
On August 10th Otani Yoshitsugu (38), Daimyo of Tsuruga 
(50,000 koku), })as8ed Sawayaraa with his troops on his way 
to join lyeyasu, Ishida sent for him, and, disclosing his 
projects, invited him to abandon lyeyasu and to join his 
own faction. Otani strongly endeavoured to dissuade Ishida 
from his purpose, assuring him that he was playing a losing 
game; and on Ishida’s refusing to listen to his advice, Otani 
sorrowfully said good-bye to him on the 15th and proceeded 
on his way to the East. However, his anxiety for his friend 
of twenty years^ standing was so deep that at Tarui he 
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halted three days and dispatched one of his captains back 
to make one more attcinj^t to save Ishida from what Otani 
t)elieved to he inevitable destruction. When the messenger 
returned with tlie news that Ishida was firm in his deter- 
mination, Otani thought there was nothing more for it but 
to return and sliare his old friend’s fate; and so tliat evening 
he wheeled round and rejoined Isliida at »Sawayama on the 
following day. Here, meanwhile, Ishida had ln*en joiniHl by 
the Bngyo Masuda find Nagatsuka — that Konishi also was 
with him we know' from the Jesuits — and, as a result of 
their councils, on August 2r)th a letter was di8j)atche<l to 
lyeyasu under the joint seals of the three Bugyo, Masuda, 
Kagatsiika, and Mayeda Gen-i,^^ charging him with the 
breiich of the instructions of the Taikb in thirteen specific 
instances. This, of course, amounted to an open declaration of 
w'ar. At the same time they sent off urgent messengers with 
letters to the various Daimyb calling upon them to join them 
on Hideyori’s behalf, and holding out promises of the richest 
rew'ards If they did so. IJefore this, as has been said, Ishida had 
come to a secret understanding with Mori Tenimoto; and 
Muri, now leaving Hiroshima by sea on August 23rd, arrived 
in Osaka on the night of the following day. Here he wag 
received by Masuda, Nagatsuka, and Ankokuji,!^ who made 
him the leader of their own particular faction. 

Just at this moment Mateuda had been instructed by Ishida 
to seize the wives and children of the Daimyo who had gone 
with lyeyasu against Uyesugi and to intern them in Osaka 
castle as hostages. The execution of this order at once led to 
a tragedy wdiich is differently related by the Japanese, by the 

10 Both Ishida and Asano had been forced to retire from office in 1599, it 
will be remembered. 

11 Of thii) Ankokiiji Yekei, who then held a fief of 60,000 holcu in Ijo, we 
learn that he had been Superior of the Buddhist Temple of Ankokmi in Aki, 
and had been a great friend of Muri Terumoto, whom (along with Knroda) he 
had aieisted to come to an understanding with Hidejoebi. Afterwards he 
become a favourite of Hideyosiii’s by reason dt his disooursee on military and 
religious affairs at leisure moments. Various Daimyo, who wished to get 
audience of Hideyoshi, bribed him to obtain it for them. Likely enough he was 
one of those Buddhist priests employed by the Taiko to conduct bis negotiations 
with the Chinese, who were pittM against Rodriguez at Nagoya in Hisen in 169S 
in lyeyasu's presence, when, according to Charlevoix, the Buddhists came off so 
badly as to excite lyeyasn’s laughter at their expense. Ankokqji Yekei, at all 
events, gave up Buddhism and became a Dairoyd, and distinguished himself at 
Sekigahara by showing a werj nimble pair of heels. lyeyasu, we are told|, hated 
him exceedingly becaiw be (Ankokuii) had abandoned hu origina] profesnon and 
had taken part in the oooqtiracy against him. 
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missionaries, and by the Dutch. Among others, Hosokawa^s 
wife and family were then in Osaka; and it was they that 
Masnda first attempted to arrest. What followed is told tersely 
and pithily enough hy the Japanese historian : — 

"She (Hosokawa’s wife), however, was a heroic woman, and 
committed suicide after killing her children with her own hand, while 
her retainers set fire to the mansion and followed their mistress on 
the dark path. The wives and children of Kuroda, of Kat5 
Kiyomasa, and of Ikeda contrived to make good their flight; and 
Masuda, cautioned not to proceed too energetically by the example 
of Hosokawa’s wife, contented himself with fencing in and setting 
guards over the residences of the others.” 

Unfortunately there is reason to question the accuracy of 
this very direct and very compendious account of the incident. 
This wife of Hosokawa was no other than that Grace. Princess 
of Tivngo, who appears so often in the pages of Charlevoix, 
and over whose virtues and trials the worthy old Father now" 
and then waxes a trifle nasal. He devotes several pages to 
the circumstances of her death, and from these it appears 
that she killed neither her children nor herself ; hut that 
after hours of prayer she meekly extended her neck to receive 
the fatal stroke from the sw'ord of the stew^ard, whom Hoso- 
kawa before his departure had secretly charged with the 
performance of the office in the case of need. M. Leon Pages’ 
account, which is much shorter than Charlevoix’s, is yet in 
substantial accord with his. Naturally, being a devout believer 
in that Christian religion where the canon is set against 
■elf-slaughter, Hosokawa’s wife would not have been likely to 
die hy her own hand.^* 


IS As is well known, she was a daughter of Akechi Mitsuhide. Her 
hnsbiiid, while averse to her seeing the foreign priest^ allowed her to bring up 
their children fa son and two daughters) as Christiann. “ She appreciate to 
such a degree tne hdbpiness of being able to communicate her tboi^hts to the 
mlaaionaries, that with this sole aim she learned to read and write Portuguese, 
having at the only means of doing so an A B C and the writings her brother 
•eat her, without ever seeing Father or Brother; and alrnuly she read and 
wrote tolermbl^r well, and perhaps better than her teacher.” She had a most 
sumptuous Christian ftineral ; and afterwards, down to 161 1-1612, her husband 
thowcd great favour to the Christians, welcoming the missionaries in his new 
flef of Busen. In 1604 we read that ” an annual service was idways celebrated 
for D. Gracia. This year Jecundnno (Hosokawa) on this occasion delivered to 
the FMher seven men condemned to death, whom he pardoned ; and finding 
it was not enough, he delivered twenty others on the day after: these un- 
fortunates, grateAil towards the Church, asked to be instructed, and received 
bapUain. Jeciindono seemed to' be inclined to become a Christian. But political 
intoreat and the difficulty of observing the sixth (Protestant seventh) command- 
ment were always the principal obstade to the conversion of the Princes.” The 
Dutch account of the ^ka episode of 1600 is worthless; it is therein attributed 
to the year 1614 or 1616, 
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Meanwhile Osaka was rapidly filling with the levies of 
the league, and before the end of the month there were as 
many as thirty-five or forty “ Generals ” in the city. The most 
noted of these were Mori Tenimoto (1,205,000 koku), with 
his two subordinate officers, his cousin Mori Hidemoto, and his 
relative Kikkawa^® j XJkida of Bizen (574,000 hoku), his fellow- 
regent; Shimadzu of Satsuma (555,000 koku); Kol)ayakawa 
of Chikuzen (522,500 koku); Nabeshima of Hizen (357,000 
koku); Chosokabe of Tosa (222,000 koku), with the Bugyo, 
besides one of the Chu-rd, Ikoma, whose son was with lyeyasu, 
however. Altogether their combined commands footed up to 
93,7(X) men, and more were still coming in — a formidable host, 
indeed. But among these, unfortunately, were some who had, 
if not lyeyasu^s, at all events their own interest more at heart 
than that of the confederacy. Kikkawa, Kol)ayakawa, and the 
small Daimyo Wakizaka^^ of Sumoto in Awaji (33,000 koku), 
and three others afterwards played a double game in the 
supreme crisis of Sekigahara. Three undoubt€‘dly able captains 
there were, all in dead earnest in their opposition to the 
Tokugawa cause — Ukida, Shimadzu, and Konishi — but their 
ability was minimised by the fact that none of them exercised 
the real powers of a Commander-in-Chief, as lyeyasu did 
undoubtedly. 

Still, at the general council of war held in Osaka it seems 
to have been Ukida, the generalissimo in the Korean war 
of 1597-98, that was mainly responsihle for the strategy of 
the confederates. While Mori (Terumoto) and Masuda were 
to remain in Osaka ])rofe8sedly to protect Hideyori, the army 
as a whole was to assume the offensive. A small corps was 
to be dispatched north into Tango, where Hosokawa^s father 
was making head for lyeyasu; but it was against lyeyasu 
himself that the main host was to be thrown. It was to 
march along the Tokaido to Seta, at the southern extremity 
of Lake Biwa in Omi, and thence, while the m^iin division 
under Ishida, with whom went Satsuma and Konishi, was to 


18 Mori TemmoCo (47) wm the son of Takamoto, eldest son of Mori Moto- 
nari, first Daimjo of Yamagnchi ; Hidemoto (24) was the son of Motokiyo, sixth 
son of Motonari. Conseaoentlr M5ri Terumoto (48) and M5ri Hidemoto (21) 
were cousins. Kikkawa Hiroire wa^ thirty-nine years of age at the time of 
Sekigahara. 

14 One of the seven spearmen of S hiwig ata k e (1584). 
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fikirt the Lake and then press forward along the Nakasendo 
into Mino and Northern Owari, Mori Hidemoto, Chosokabe, 
and Nagatsuka, with 30,000 men, were to make a rapid dash 
into Ise, there reduce the four out of the seven local princelets 
that adhered to the Tokugawa, and then to advance rapidly 
into Northern Owari, there to rejoin Ishida^s corps (Tai’mh. 
From this it will be seen the primary objective of the \V csterners 
was to seize upon the strategic positions between Miya on 
the Tdkaido and the Nakasendo to which we have already 
alluded. 

But before reaching Lake Biwa the stronghold of Fushimi, 
held for lyeyasu by old Torii Mototada (G2), had to be dealt 
with, and an immediate assault ujwn it was ordered. It was 
at this point that young KolM»-yakawa (22) of Chikuzen (522, .500 
kohu) gave the first indication of his real sympathies. Almost 
at the very moment that Torii received the letter from tlu* 
Bugyd summoning him to deliver up the citadel, a ca})tjiin 
of Kobayakawa’s had secretly ap])eared and told him that 
Kobayakawa was ready to join him in defence of the fortress ! 
But Torii, 8us}>ecting a rusCy promptly reflected the overture, 
and on August 27th he found himself and his garrison of 1,800 
invested by an army of full 40,000 men, led by Ilkida, 
Kobayakawa, Mori Hidemoto, and Bhimadzu. 

Although this siege of Fushimi is only a minor operation 
in the great struggle of 1600 a.i>., it may yet be not unprofitable 
to dwell upon it at some length, as certain incidents in it 
serve to throw a flood of clear and illuminating light ujwn 
the spirit then animating the military class in Japan and 
upon the ithos of the times. Torii, after indignantly rejecting 
the summons to surrender his charge, assembled the garrison 
and addressed them in a soul-stirring harangue. “ I have 
already,” he said, ^'sent a messenger to our liege-lord informing 
him of our steadfast determination to hold this citadel to the 
last gasp. If there be any among you who loathe to die, the 
way is still open for such to withdraw. We are now going 
to hold this castle with no prospect of outside succour what- 
soever, and with little more than a thousand men against a 
host Let us leave our corpses in the breach for the sake of 
our liege, and so make ourselves exemplars of what faithful 
vassals and high-spirited ttamurai should be.” He then held a 
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farewell banquet with his subordinatt'fl, and after enjoying it 
to their heart’s content each soldier returned to his post. 

On the evening of August 27th forty thousand men began 
the assault with a furiouH Ik) in bard men t of the castle. For 
the following eiglit days the attack was maintainwi; but all 
assaults were Ijaffled and l>eatcn back by the garrison, whose 
commandant, the grizzled T<trii, meanwhile passed a good 
deal of his time in playing go (checkers) I After the siege had 
thus gone on for ten days, on September Gth Ishida, on his 
way from Sawayama to Osaka, a]q>eared, and vehemently urged 
the assailants to })ress matters more energetically and to make 
a B|)f^edy ernl of the business. Accordingly, on the following 
day four terrific hut ineffectual assiiults were delivered. Mean- 
while gold had l)een found to ()j>en a way into the fortress 
where steel had failed ; on the morning of the 8th Stq>tcmlH.‘T 
forty nien of the garrison, seduced by the enemy, set fire to 
the castle, broke d(twu part of the rampart, and made good 
their escap('. The wind was then blowing a gale, and it 
drove the flanuis rapidly before it this way and that; and in 
the resulting cutnfusion the iKisiegers ])oured in ‘Mike a tidal 
wave,” and seized on tw»t of the outer forts. In one of these 
Matsudaira liad his command of eight hundred men virtually 
annihilated kTore he himself committed suicide. In the other, 
Naito fought with the greatest gallantry, Imt seeing that all 
was hopeless, he told his subordinate oflic<*r, Ando, “ t(/ fight 
on, while I retire and dispatch myself.” lie then withdrew 
to a l)ell-tower, and after collecting a heap of fuel he said to 
his immediate follower, Harada: ‘‘You must make good your 
escape and inform my lord and my son Samanosuke how the 
castle of Fushimi fell.” He thereujjon calmly diseml)owelled 
himself; and Harada, setting fire to the fuel, saw his master’s 
corpse reduced to ashes, an<l then esca]>ed. Naito’s son, a 
lad of sixteen years, who had fought like a seasoned veteran, 
also disembowelled and threw' himself into the flames of his 
father’s funeral pyre. By 10 a.m. the main tower of the castle 
was ablaze; and seeing this, Torii’s retainers, deeming everj'- 
thing lost, counselled the commandant to kill himself like a 
brave samurai. Torii, however, pointed out that he was not 
fighting for his own personal honour, — what was precious 
above all things to his liege-lord lyeyasu at this crisis was 

DD 
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ftW— and that to gain even one single hour for his master 
he would not think it shame to meet his fate at the hands of 
even the veiy humblest foe. Therefore, no hara-kiri; the word 
was—fight to the bitterest end. He further called upon the 
little band of two hundred still left not to heed the fall of 
comrades, not to select their antagonists, but to cut down every 
foe indiscriminately. Then he sallied out upon the swarming 
enemy, sweeping them back with terrific slaughter. At the 
end of the third sortie Torii found himself covered with wounds 
and with no more than one hundred followers left. Two more 
desperate onsets reduced these to ten, and then the commandant 
retired to the inner citadel, and was sitting on a stone step 
resting when a certain Saiga ran upon him about to smite 
him with a spear. Thereupon Torii got up, saying, “ I am 
Torii Mototada, commandant of this castle.’^ Saiga fell 
upon his knee, and respectfully said: “Fire has already got 
)>os8cssion of the main citadel. All is now lost. I beg you 
will now commit suicide and give me your head. 1 shall 
thereby reap eternal honour!^’ Torii thereupon calmly removed 
his armour, committed the “happy dispatch,” and Saiga took 
{Missession of his head. “ In such a way,” says the Japanese 
historian, “ was the castle of Fushimi taken. The besieged 
were killwl almost to a man; but the siege was a very costly 
operation to the Western army, its casualties having l)een 
about 3,000.” 

On the fall of Fushimi (SeptemlxT 8th) Ukida seems to 
have returned to Osaka to meet Ishida there. Four days later 
the latter returned to Sawayama to lead the advance along the 
Nakasendo. Meanwhile Mori Hidemoto, Chosokabe, Nagatsuka 
and Nabeshima, with 30,000 men, had pushed into Ise, where 
they met with an unexpectedly stubborn resistance from 
the local princelets that there held for the Tokugawa. Only 
one castle (Anotsu, with a garrison of 1,700 men) was carried 
after a fierce assault, in which the Westerners lost heavily; 
and then the exigencies of the campaign forced the main body 
to hurry on into Mino, leaving Nabeshima to complete the 
reduction of Ise.^® 

18 In this h« hfuil made no very great headwaj when..on the 14th of the 
ninth month, he was sunimnned hr Ishida to join him at Ogaki. But on the 
erening of the 2lBt news of Sekigahtra reached him, and he hurriedly withdrew 
to Osaka by the Iga route. 
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In the meantime Ifihida, with 6,000 tix)oj>8 leading the 
advance along the Naka^endo, had reached Tanii on 8epteml)er 
16th, and two days later he moved on to Ogaki, where the caatle 
wag Burrendered to him. Here he remaine<l for some days 
awaiting tlie arrival of various contingents, till on the evening 
of the 2l8t he learned that the strategy of the Westerners had 
miHcarrie<l. On that day, as has paid, the Tokugawa 

advance-guard under Fukushima, Ikeda, and Kuro<la had seized 
upon Kiyosu, and, owing to the dilatory movements of the 
allied contingents, the intended offensive of the confederate 
commanders had to be converted inb) the defensive — at all 
events for the time being. All that Isliida could do for the 
moment was to exert hiniFelf to wdn over the holders of the 
three or four fortresses that lay between Ogaki and Kiyosu. 
Of these the castle of Gifu, held by Oda Hidenobu, Nobunaga’s 
Christian grandson, Hideyoshi’s former w'urd, was tlie most im- 
]>ortant. Although lyevasu was the young man’s (20) grand- 
maternal uncle, y(>t Oda allowed himself to be seduced by the 
sj^ecions pr(»miseR of Isliida, and, mustering G,500 troojis, 
undertook, together with the Lords of Inuyama and of Takcga- 
hana, to War the brunt of the Tokugawa attack while the main 
columns of the confederates were coming U]>. 

Having thus detailed the respective jirelirainary movements 
of the contending forces, and brought their advance guards 
within striking distance of each other, w'e wdll now pass to the 
side of the Easterners. After seizing Kiyosu on September 2l8t, 
Fukushima and his fellow-commanders remained quiescent; 
for the date of lyeyasu’s departure from Yedo was not yet 
fixed, and no orders to assume the offensive had so far l>een 
received. On the 26th, however, a messenger arrived from 
Yedo urging them to make an immediate forward movement, 
and intimating to them lyeyasu’s intention to start os nom 
an he was convinced of iheir fidelity,'^ ^ Hearing this, they were 
much ashamed at having Wen idle so long, and at a council 
of war held on the following day it was resolved to march 
at once on Gifu and reduce it. In order to do so the 
Kisogawa had to W crossed. The river was fordable at two 
places — at Gkoshi aWve, and at Koda Wlow the town. It 

1 0 It must be strongly borne in mind that the Eastern van did not consist of 
lyejaBQ'a vassals, but of his ailiee. 
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WM arranged that Fukushima and Kiiroda, with 16,000 troopp, 
should advance from Dkoahi, wliile Ikeda and Asano, with 
18,000, should make a Kimiiltaneoiifi movement from Koda. 
I^eaving a detachment at Haguro to mask the castle of Inuyama, 
both divisions left Kiyosu on 8t*ptember 28th. Oda^s troops 
sallied out of Gifu to check their approach, but both at Tlkoshi 
and Koda the Easterners made gocnl their passage of the stream 
and hurled Oda^s men Iwick upon Gifu with greiit slaughter; 
and on the following morning Fukushima seized Takegahana 
by a coup de main. Flushed with this initial success, the 
Easterners at once pressed on to the storm of Gifu, and in spite 
of an obstinate resistance they were in possession of the citadel 
and of thi‘ person of Oda Hidenobu early in the afternoon, while 
at the same time Inuyama surrendered unconditionally. On 
S(;[)temlH*r 30th they pushed on some five miles further to 
the river Goto, whither Ishida in Ogaki, twelve miles distant, 
had thrown forward aliout 1 ,000 men to guard the stream. The 
Easterners made very short work of this meagre band, and 
on Octolier Ist they occupied Akasaka; and, selecting the 
high land of Okayama (present Katsuyama) at the south end 
of the town for lyeyasu^s future headquarters, they there 
remained quiet for about twenty days awaiting the arrival of 
their Commander-in»Chief. 

At the date of the fall of Gifu, Ishida, sixteen miles distant 
at Ogaki, had with him only the troops of Shimadzu and of 
Konishi there. However, just at this juncture Ukida arrived with 
10,000 men. He had left (Wka on Se])teml>er 22nd, intending 
to march on Ise; but an urgent message from Ishida caused 
him to hurry on to Ogaki, where he appeared on September 30th, 
the day of the skirmish at the Gott) stream. Nine days later 
(9th October) Otani came in from Tango with his troops that 
had been reducing Hosokawa^s castles there, and encam|>ed 
at the village of Yamanaka, south-west of Sekigahara, some 
ten or twelve miles to the rear of Ogaki. On the 13th Mori 
Hideraoto, Chosokabe, and Nagatsuka arrived with 30,000 
troops from Ise, and took up their quarters on the Nangu 
hill, to the west of Akasaka, where the Tokugawa van then 
lay. Lastly, a week later, on the 20th OctoWr (eve of the 
battle of Sekigahara), Kobayakawa came in with 8,000 troops 
and occupied the heights of Matsuo, above Otani ’s right 
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flank, and so also about twelve miles to the rear of 
Ogaki, 

However, tliis latest accession to the strength of the muster- 
ing Western host was of more than questionable value. 
Before the assault on Fushimi, Kobayakawa, as has lietm said, 
had sent one of his Ciiptains \Vith friendly overtures to Torii, 
the Tokugawa commandant, and since then the young man’s 
conduct had been such as to make him an object of suspicion 
to his confederates. After the fall of Fushimi (September 
8th) he had returned to Osaka, and only left it in response 
to Ishida’s urgent summons on the 24th. Even then he showed 
no great haste to join the main army; on the pretence that 
he was in Iwvd health he loitered here and there by the way 
for the best part of a month. When he did reach the 
neighbourhood of Ogaki on October 20th lie sent word to 
Ishida that as he knew he was under suspicion he would 
refrain from entering tlie castle until he had regained the 
confidence of his fellow-commanders by delivering battle to 
the Easterners. The inference was obvious. However, at this 
very moment Ishida’s attention was fully occupied by the 
general commotion that had suddenly arisen in the ranks of 
his army. Spies had just come in with the intelligence that 
on the noon of that very day the generalissimo of the opposition 
host had arrived in the headquarters of Akasaka with a rein- 
forcement of more than 30,000 men and had assumed supreme 
command of the Eastern army. 

This report was perfectly correct. Ij cyasu, who had returned 
to Yedo from Koyama on Septemlier 13th, had quietly remained 
there contemplating the whole situation. However, when the 
capture of Gifu fully assured him of the fidelity of his allied 
captains— Fukushima, Ikeda, Kuroda, Asano, and the others — he 
at last made up his mind to proceed to the front. So, leaving 
his younger brother Matsudaira Yasumoto with a garrison in 
Yedo, he left his capital on October 7th at the head of a 
force of 32,700 troops. On the 17th he reached Kiyosu, 
and after resting there an entire day he left on the 
19th for the extreme front, and by noon on the 20th 
October he was receiving his generals on the “ high ground 
of Okayama, at the southern end of the town of 
Akasaka.” 
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Three hours after his arrival there was a sharp affair of 
outposts, in which the Westerners had the best of it, and this 
did something to restore the waning confidence of the rank and 
file in their leaders. However, in spite of this, by the evening 
the Westerners were rapidly falling back. lyeyasii had issued a 
general order to the effect that while a division should be left at 
Akasaka to confront the confederates in Dgaki, his main army 
should next morning begin their march on Osaka, capturing 
Sawayama on the way. As he had intended, this order was 
promptly communicated totlic confederate commanders by their 
spies ; and in consequence they at once resolved to fall Iwck upon 
Sekigahara, where with Ibukiyaraa on the north and Matsuo hill 
to the south it would Ihj impossible for lyeyasu to march on 
Osaka merely by turning their flank. He then would have to 
fight a general action to clear his way, and a general action was 
just what lyeyasu wanted to force. In addition to having been 
apprised of the lukewarmness of Kobayakawa (on Matsuo-san) in 
the confederate cause, that very afternoon lie had received 
overtures from Kikkawa, virtually in command of Mori 
Hidemoto’s division on Nangu hill, and also from a subordinate 
commander, Wakisaka of Awaji. 

Early in the evening four divisions of the Westerners made 
ready for tlieir march of ten miles to Sekigahara. It was a 
cheerless night to l)e abroad in. Rain had begun to fall, and 
the drizzle had developed into a terrific downpour, while at the 
same time a westerly October gale beginning to scream and 
whistle through the defile from Lake Biwa drove it fast and 
hard in the faces of the retreating troo})a, who had to march in 
Cimmerian murk and mud up to the calves of their legs. It 
was not till one o’clock in the morning of the 15th day of the 
ninth month — October 2l8t, now also the anniversary of 
Trafalgar — that Ishida’s own troops arrived at Sekigahara and 
there took up their comfortless position in the village of Koseki. 
Three hours later on Shimadzii’s troops came in and occupied 
Koike, immediately to the right of Koseki. Yet later on 
arrived Konishi’s command, which came into position to the right 
of the Satsuma men, its rear resting on Tenmanyama to the 
north. Last of all, Ukida’s big division came straggling in all 
bedraggled and mud-bespattered shortly after daylight — if there 
can be such a thing in a cross between a London November fog 
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and an intenaified Bcotch mist — and somehow or other managed 
to get into order on Konishi^a right flank. Meanwhile Otani 
had moved up from Yamanaka, and, posting himself on Ukida^s 
right, completed the allied front which occupied the gap through 
which the Tokugawa must force his way in order to march on 
Osaka. A glance at the map will thus show that the road 
diverging from the Nakasendo and running round the base of 
Ibukiyama north into Echizen was beset by Ishida^s troops and 
the men of Satsuma, while Konishi, Ukida, and Otani blocked 
the Nakasendo more or less effectually. Some distance to their 
extreme right, and slightly to their front, the heights of 
Matsuo>san, a position of prime importance, were held by 
8,000 men under — Kobayakawa ! Between Ukida^s division 
and Otani’s troops ran a rivulet crossed by the NakasendS a 
few hundred yards below Otani’s left front; and on the other 
side of the Nakasendd along the banks of this stream, on the 
ground below the slopes of Matsuo hill, were placed the 
battalions of the small Baimyo Wakisaka, Ogawa, and two 
others. This disposition calls for disproportionate notice from 
the circumstances that all these officers were, like Kobayakawa, 
tarred with the traitor’s brush. As for the other generals of the 
Western army, Mori Hidemoto, with Kikkawa, was on the 
Nangu hill; Chdsokabe on Kuriharayama ; and Nagatsuka 
and Ankokuji at Okagahama — all on the right, or southern, 
flank of the Tokugawa advance along the Nakasendo, and about 
eleven or twelve miles in advance of the main western front 
now at Sekigahara. 

If there had been no such thing as treachery in the Western 
army, these dispositions would have blocked the Tokugawa 
advance almost infallibly. But Kikkawa on Nangu hill, on the 
flank of lyeyasu’s march, had already come to an understanding 
with the Tokugawa, while Kobayakawa with his 8,000 men on 
Matsuo-san, on the extreme right of the confederate line of 
battle, had already pledged himself to desert his allies when 
the strife should be at its hottest. At this supreme crisis 
Kobayakawa and Kikkawa virtually held the future of Japan 
in their hands. The fortunes of the opposing hosts now 
depended almost entirely on the practical answer to be returned 
by these trimmers to the question, “To which party have 
you really lied honestly?^’ For the disparity between the 
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armies in point of courage and ability was little, and in mere 
numbers it was not great. In fact, the relative figures were 
almost the same as at Waterloo — ^79,000 in the Western host; 
under lyeyasu, ''about” 70,000 men. 

The dispositions of the Westerners were not yet completed 
when the Tokugawa van arrived (not appeared) and began 
to dej)loy to the right (Tokugawa) of the Nakasendo opposite 
the left front of the confederates, and only a few bow-shots 
distant therefrom. In fact, before Ukida’s column had left 
the Nakasendo, Fukushima’s men had tumbled into and l)ecome 
mingled with its rear ranks, much to the mutual surprise of ihe 
confederate rear and Tokugawa advance guards, for the fog at 
7 A.M. lay still so thick that one could scarcely descry anything 
two paces ofif. 

In the Tokugawa camp the reveille had sounded at 3 a.m., 
and the vanguard was soon under way to accomplish the 
thirteen or fourteen miles that lay between it and Sekigahara. 
The storm had somewhat abaUjd its violence, but a drizzle still 
dripped from the impenetrable fog. Fukushima, on stumbling 
into Ukida’s rear, called a halt ; and as the rest of the 
van came up it wlieeled off the road to the right and took 
up its position between the great highway and a spur of 
Ibukiyaraa, Kuroda^s right rested on this high ground; and 
from his left, in order, the trooj)s of Hosokawa, of Kato 
Yoshiaki, and of Tanaka fell into line. As the centre under 
lyeyasu’s fifth son (Tadayoshi) and li Naomasa came up, it 
also broke off to the right of the road and occupied the }>o8ition8 
between that road and Tanaka^s left. At this juncture 
lyeyasu, with the rear, was still advancing a mile or two behind, 
while at various intervals on the Nakasendo, several more miles 
to the rear, Yamanoiichi, Asano, and Ikeda had been left to 
deal with the Western troops of Mori, of ChOsokabe, and of 
Nagatsuka on Nangu and the neighbouring heights in case 
they should show any disposition to descend on the main mad 
and close in on the Tokugawa rear. If they should do so, 
the Tokugawa host would be likely to find its fortunes in truly 
evil case. 

Such was the posture of affairs at 7 a.m., but the dense fog 
still swathed and enveloped everything in its folds, and it was 
merely by the hum of voices and other sounds that the opposing 
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hosts could judge of each other’s presence. At last alx>ut eight 
o’clock it began to lift and roll away up the slopes of Ibuki and 
of Matsuo. Then from the Tokuga^va centre li Naomasa, with 
thirty spearmen, dashed forward upon some Western skirmishers 
and drove them in, while at the same time Fukushima, leaving 
his iK)sition on the Nakasendo, swung forward over the opn 
ground to its left, and then, facing somew'hat to the right, 
ojKiaed a vigorous fire on Ukida’s division. Fiikushima’s 
advance was at oncer follow’ed up by the troops of Kydgoku, 
Todo, Terasawa (Governor of Nagasaki), and Honda ; and they, 
passing on lieyond him, took up their p(«itionH on the extreme 
Tokngawa left and at once came into action with Obvni. In the 
course of half an hour the battle had become general, and 
rag(^d furiously all along the line. The determined Tokugawn 
onset was met by quite as determined a Western resistance, and 
after a scries of charges and counter-charges, repulses »ind coiinter- 
repuKes, at noon the fell hurly-burly, swaying this way atul tliat, 
still raged with equal fortunes. By this time the Tokugawa 
reserv(*s had come u|), but the narrowness of the ground prevented 
them from coming into action with full effect, l^ossibly no more 
than half the Western host (40,000 men) had yet l>ccn engaged, 
and by noon 00,000 Tokugawa troop.s were pressing on their 
(qjposing front. 

During all these four hours Kobayakawa, with his 8,000 
men, from his perch on Matsuo hill had remained quietly 
looking on, passively and seemingly unconcerned. It seems 
that it had been arranged between him and Ishida^'^ that at 
a given signal from the latter, Kobayakawa should, when the 


17 It may Heem odd that, despite his purely civilian record, Ishida should 
have held such high command in the confederate army It ought to be remarked, 
however, that Ishida had been a keen student of military strategy under Shima, 
noted as one of its most competent exponents. About 1590 Hideyoshi had put 
Ishida in posaession of the 6ef of Minakuchi in Omi, with a revenue of 40,000 
koka. Shortly afterwards, when Ishida returned to Kyoto, Hideyoshi asked him 
how many new gamutm lie hod enraged since his revenue had been increased. 
Ishida replied that he had engaged only one, a man called Shima. Hideyoshi 
remarked that Shima’s name was familiar to him', and that he was a man who 
would not serve a master of Ishida’s type unless his allowance was a very 
handsome one. “How much do you give him?” he asked. ‘‘You give me 
40,000 koku" answered Ishida, “and of that I give Shima 15,000 ihts.” “ It is 
rare indeed to find such little difference between the income of master and mnn,” 
laughed Hideyoshi. Shima was together with Ishida on the allies' extreme left 
at Sekigahara, aud doubtless had his share in formulating the strategy and the 
tactici of the confederates. Ishida used to remark that a public servant shoukl 
spend all the income he gets from his employer, tluU if be failed to do so he 
committed theft, and that if he spent too much and ran into debt he was a 
fool. 
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strife wan at the hottest, swoop down the slope, get upon 
the left rear of the Tokugawa, and then faJJ furiously upon 
the left wing, which would thus suddenly find itself between 
the hammer and the anvil. However, when at noon the 
signal was raised by Ishida, Kobayakawa gave no response. 
As has been said, he had already come to a secret understanding 
with the enemy; yet as regards the enemy he now remained 
equally quiescent and non-committal. Informed of this, just 
at the moment the tide of war seemed to be setting in strongly 
against him, lyeyasu bit his finger in anger and exclaimed, 
**What! Is the wretch to spoil my cause He at once 
gave orders to put the trimmer to the test by opening a hot 
fire upon him; and thus unavoidably constrained to declare 
himself at last, Kobayakawa put a l)attalion of six hundred 
men in motion to descend the slope and to take Otani’s 
command in flank. As for Otani, he was not very much 
disconcerted by this develoj)ment, for he had already conceived 
suspicions of Kol)ayakawa’8 good faith, and consequently had 
been keeping a keen eye on his camp all through the strife. 
Accordingly he now at once called in his advance guards, and, 
wheeling round, presented a solid front to the attack of the 
Chikuzen men. Twice he broke them and drove them back 
with great loss; and then, to his real surprise, the troops 
now on his left flank — ^Wakisaka^s and Ogawa^s and two other 
battalions — turned round and fell furiously upon him ! Here- 
upon Kobayakawa again pressed his attack; and thus taken 
really unexpectedly, Otani, seeing that all was now hojieless, 
disembowelled himself, while his troops almost to a man fell 
in their traces where they sfixai. 

In the meantime, under pressure of sui^erior numbers Konishi's 
troops had been borne back from the line of battle, and, 
seeing this, Kobayakawa^s main body swept down and round 
the rear of Ukida’s division and completed the rout of 
Konishi’s men. A cry of Treachery” now arose in the 
Western ranks; and in the confusion this caused Kobaya- 
kawa fell upon Ukida’s rear and broke the big division 
utterly. In the dtbddt Ishida^s troops, who had fought 
manfully, were the next to go, and then only Shimadzu 
remained; and in a few moments he found himself like an 
islet in a raging sea of enemies, assailed front, right flank, 
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left dank, and rear alike. Seeing that all waa lost, the Satauma 
chieftain at the head of seventy horsemen cut his way tlirough 
the swarming foe, fl{)ed through the pass and on to Osaka, 
where he forcibly seized the best ships in the harbour and 
in them made his way to Kagoshima. As for the dibria of the 
Western force, it was swept through the defile of Sekigahara 
and down the Omi slope in hopeless and headlong rout. 

As regards the casualties, though heavy, they were by 
no moans extraordinarily so. Those of the Tokugawa are not 
exactly known, but it is generally admitted that they were 
fewer than those of the Westerners. These latter lost just 
8,000 of their 40,000 men that came into action — that is, about 
20 per cent. If we allow 7,000 out of the 00,000 Tokugawa 
troops engaged, we reach a tobil of 15,000 out of 100,000 
men — 15 per cent., almost exactly the percentage of that 
of Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte, and less than half that of 
Salamanca or Borodino or Eylau (33 [>er cent). 

A little study of the general situation will serve to disclose 
that in forcing a general action at Sekigahara lyeyasu was 
taking no inconsiderable risks. Even at noon, after four hours^ 
figliting and just before Kolwiyakawa^s defection ruined the 
allied cause, the tide of war was seemingly running in favour 
of tlie Westerners; and had the deserters thrown themselves in 
fv>ree ui)on the Tokugawa left rear at this critical juncture 
instead of assailing their own right flank, the result would 
infallibly have proved very different. 

Nor was this all. As has l)een pointed out, away back 
on Nangu hill and the adjoining heights, ten miles or so to 
the east (or in advance) of Sekigahara, and a few miles south 
of the Nakasendo along ^hich the Tokugawa had to march 
to the battle, was i>08ted nearly the whole of the grand division 
of more than 30,000 troops of the Western army that had 
marched into Mino vid Ise, while the remainder, Nalxjshima^s 
command, was supposed to be hurriedly advancing to their 
HUpj>ort. To deal with this body of nearly 30,000 men, only 
a slender force of observation — at most 8,000 men — had been 
stationed at various i)oints of the Nakasendo under Ikeda, 
Asano, Yamanouchi, and Arima.^® And for this Westerner 

IS Ariuui Nuri/uri of Ariina in Settmi, the witering-pliioe behind Kobe 
(10,000 IsokUf doubled after ISekigahara). Arima Tvjrouji of YokuMika iu Totoui 
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division of well-nigh 30,000 men to descend and drive in 
these 8,000 men upon the rear of the Tokugawa army, then 
hotly engaged at Sekigahara, and to press the attack home 
with disastrous results to lyeyasu and his fortunes, would have 
been a very easy thing. 

But of all these 30,000 troops not a man moved. To 
understand the reason of this it is necessary to glance at 
the map. There it will be observed that on the low ground 
the extreme rear was occupied by the Tosa troops under 
ChosokalK}, while in front of him were Ankokuji’s battalions, 
and still further in front those of Nagatsuka (Bugyb of Finance). 
As has Ix^en said more than once, the strong division of Mori 
Hidemoto was on the summit of Nangu hill, while a little 
in front of him, and in the extreme van of the Ise division, 
was his chief of staff, Kikkawa, with his own levies from the 
provinces of Hoki, Idzmno, and Oki, which he held as a 
feudatory of the House of Mori. Now, this Ivikkawa, all un- 
known even to Mori Hidemoto, and still more so to Nagatsuka, 
Ankokuji, and Chosokabe, had come to a secret understanding with 
the Tokugawa hcadfpiarters early on the 20th of October. And ii 
was in conserjucnce of this understanding, as well as of that wUh 
Kobayakawa and Wakisaka, iJud lyeyasu had issued the general 
orebr for an immediate inarch on Osaka which had led to the 
precipitate retreat of Jshida, Konishi, Satsuma, and Ukida upon 
Seldgahara. To (jiiote the Japanese Army General IStafPs 
juiblication : — 

” The troops of Nagatsuka, Ankokuji and Chosokabe, stationed 
near Nangu-san, did not take part in the fighting. They were 
detained by the inactivity of MOri’s troops. Kikkawa Hiroiye, the 
chief lieutenant of Mftri, had promised lyeyasu to pass to his side, 
and, faithful to this promise, he did not stir, although he had been 
urged by Nagatsuka and the others to move together with them 
and attack the Tokugawa rear. Nagatsuka and his companions 
thus lost the opportunity of helping Ishida, and soon after learning 
the result of the battle they precipitately retired to Ise.” 

From this it will be seen that neither the Ise division 
(30,000 men) of the Western army, nor the Nakasendo division 
(38,000) of the Tokugawa army, under Hidetada, ever came 

(90,000 hoku) was transferred to Fukochiyama in Tamba with 60,000 koku after 
this war. Arima Haraoobu of Arima in Hisen, the great” Arima of the 
Jeanits (he and Omnra, 25,000 koktL, were called the "two pillars of the 
Church”!), with 40,000 knkti, prudent lu.iu, juft sat quietly on the fence till he 
found time to make up his mind as to which was the proper (Is. the winning) side. 
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into action. Also it will appear that apart from unforeaeen 
treachery and defection — against which it was almost im- 
possible to provide — the strategic disiwsitions of the Western 
commanders were excellent. If all the allies had been staunch 
to the cause, the Tokiigawa must infallibly have been bucketed 
b) pieces in the cul-de-sac into which they had so venturously 
thrown themselves. On the other hand, knowing what he 
knew, Iveyasu’s resolution and procedure clearly vindicate 
that his head was set upon the shoulders of a genius. It must 
not l>e forgotten that lyeyasu was no mere medley of isolated 
capacities, but a definite, a distinct, a far-reaching and a 
versatile idiosyncrasy. The art of war is only one among 
the arts that contribute to empire, and while in that he was 
jwoficient, he was by no means so unintelligent as to fancy 
that that alone was the only factor of importance in the 
struggle for place and power. Ishida’s capacity for intrigue 
he n(‘vcr undervalued for a moment; and although consciotis 
of superiority to Ishida in statecraft, and of equality to Konishi, 
Shimadzu, and Ukida in the mere ordering of a campaign, 
he yet recognised that Isliida’s ability as an intriguer had 
by no manner of means to be discounted. At this supreme 
crisis of his life Tokugawa lyeyasu did indeed venture on a 
bold risk; but the result amply testified to his ability not 
merely as a soldier but as a master of men — master because 
he could read character and utilise the lore conveyed in the 
]»rint in fashion long IxTore Valegnani brought his new-fangled 
press and types to Japan in 1590. 

Apart from any secret understanding with Kikkawa and 
Kobayakawa, lyeyasu w'ould most likely have remained quiet 
at Akasaka until the Nakapcndo division, whose arrival might 
1 h 3 expected at any hour, had come in. Its 35,000 troops 
(for some had been left to reduce Sanada in Uyeda Castle) 
would have swelled the Tokugawa forces to a tobil of 105,000 
men, thus giving lyeyasu a numerical equality to the 
forces the allies could hope to mass against them within the 
next week. Then, of course, the chances would have been 
fairly equal. 

These considerations raise the question of the whereabouts 
of Hidetada^s Nakasendo division at the time of the great 
battle. This division had left Utsunoraiya on October 1st, 
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and had arrived at Komuro in Shinano on October 9th. 
Here, instead of pushing resolutely forward, Hidetada allowed 
himself to be drawn into an ineffectual attempt to reduce 
the castle of Uyeda (held by Sanada), twelve miles to the 
north off his direct line of advance. Sanada (38,000 Icoku) 
had been ordered by lyeyasu to join him in the Aidzu campaign, 
and accordingly, with his two sons Nobuyuki and Yukimura, he 
set out to meet Hidetada at Utsunomiya. While on his way 
he got (August 29th) an invitation from Ishida to join his 
party. The father then informed his sons that they were free 
to choose which of the sides they would espouse. Nobuyuki 
declared for lyeyasu; but Yukimura, the future hero of tlie 
great siege of Osaka (161.5), pronounced for Ishida, as did 
also his father. The two latter returned to Uyeda, and liere 
they received a summons to surrender from Hidetada when lie 
arrived at Komuro on October 9th. To this Sanada made 
answer that he would give a definite re[)ly after he had persuaded 
his retainers to yield. Hidetada waited two days, during 
which Sanada contrived to make his fortress impregnable. 
When another messenger from Hidetada appeared he was 
sent l)ack with an insolent challenge, and on the Pith Hidetada 
left Komuro to reduce the refractory Daim}’o of Uyeda. On 
the 16th, after an unsuccessful assault on the castle, Hidetada 
was back in Komuro, and here a courier from his father 
appeared, instructing him to meet lyeyasu in Mi no, as he 
intended to leave Yedo on Octol)er 7th. The messenger had 
started on Octolier 6th, but had been retarded by floods. 
Hidetada now left a detachment to mask Uyeda, and on 
Octolw 6th set forward by cross roads to save his rear from 
the risk of attack. On October 23rd he was at Tsumagome, 
seventy-nine miles from Sekigahara, and here he received news 
of the great battle of October 2l8t. He now hurried on by 
forced marches of thirty-eight and forty miles a day, and on 
the 26th he formed a junction with the main army, which 
had meanwhile advanced to Kusatsu, forty miles beyond the 
Imttle-fleld of Sekigahara. lyeyasu in person was nine miles 
ahead at Otsu, and Hidetada at once pushed on to meet 
him. But the old statesman was so wroth with Hidetada for 
the tardiness that might have dislocated and wncked the 
whole camjMvign — wrecked even the f(»rtune8 of the House of 
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Tokugawa — that he refused, and very justly refused, to see 
him; and it was only after earnest pleadinjj on the part of 
Sekakibara, Honda, and other old and devoted retainers that 
the son was admitted into his father's presence on October 29th. 

However, to return from this digression to Sekigahara, we 
are told that on the afternoon of October 21st lyeyasu shifted 
his headquarters from Okayama to a height by the Fujikawa, 
where Otani had previously k*en encamped. Here he received 
the congratulations of his allied generals; and when one of 
them proposed to raise the pamn of triumph, he made reply 
that he had ken confident of victory from the first, and that 
the right time to raise the j)a*an would be when the hostages 
in Osaka had ken recovered. That night he passed in his new 
camp, while his troops bivouackeil in and around Sekigahara, 

However, for the traitors there was no such re|M)se. 
Immediately after the battle the victorious commander ordered 
Kobayakawa, Wakisaka, and the other deserters to marcli ui>on 
Ishida's keep of Sawayama and reduce it. That very night 
they started, fifteen thousand strong, with li Naomasu to 
watch their oj)erations. Hawayama was gallantly Ijeld by 
Ishida’s brother with 2,800 men; but here the treachery of 
Fushimi was repeated, and after killing Ishida's wife and 
children, his brother disembowelled himself and was buried in 
the wreck of the blazing fortress. 

lyeyasu soon started on his march to Osaka, and from 
Otsu on Octokr 26th he sent a messenger to Ono Haninaga 
(Yodogimi's paramour) to tell him that although Ishida and 
his fellow-conspirators had made use of Hideyori's name to 
forward their designs, he (lyeyasu) did not hold either 
Hideyori or his mother, Yodogimi, in any way responsible for 
this, for he was quite convinced that they had been no parties 
to the conspiracy. To Yodogimi this was more than welcome 
news, and Ono was at once dispatched to Otsu, there to thank 
lyeyasu for his message in the warmest possible terras. 

In Osaka, since the morning of Octokr 22nd, when news 
of Sekigahara arrived, all had been terror and confusion. 
After Nagatsuka had departed for the front on Septemkr 12th, 
Mori Terumoto had been left with Masuda and Mayeda Gen-i 
(“ Guenifoin " of the Jesuits) as counsellors. The latter, really 
averse to Ishida's projects from their inception, under the plea 
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of ill-health retired to his estates and to private life al)ont the 
beginning of October; and from that time Mori had to rely 
for counsel upon Masuda (Maxita Yemondono) alone. On 
October 22nd the survivors of the Sekigahara dibdcle l)egan 
to pour in through the gates with the wildest and most 
exaggerated tales of disaster, and shortly afterwards the 
unbeaten commands of Nal)eshima, of Ch5sokal>e, and of Mori 
Hidemoto came tumbling in one after the other. The more 
courageous among these — notably Mori Hidemoto and Tachihana 
— were strongly for proceeding with the struggle. Osaka, they 
pointed out, with its triple enceinte and its huge store of 
provisions and the 70,000 or 80,000 troops now in it to man 
its ramparts and bastions, was virtually impregnable to all the 
forces — at the utmost 120,000 men — that lyeyasu could biing 
against it; and meanwhile new levies could be brought up 
from Bizen, from Morins domains, and from Kyushu. Besides, 
Uyesugi and Satake must still be making head strongly in the 
North, and there also in Osaka were the wives and children of 
several of the superior officers in the Tokugawa army. 

However, in spite of all this Mori Tenimoto was by no 
means eager to prolong the contest with lyeyasu. If he could 
come off with no territorial loss he would be more than 
content to surrender Osaka and all that it contained and 
quietly withdraw to his capital of Hiroshima, which he was 
now doubtless sorry that he had ever left on behalf of the 
cause of Ishida, whom he half suspected of the endeavour to 
make tools of himself, of Shimadzu, of Ukida, and of the 
“ flower of the Japanese nobility.” Tenimoto (49) was also, 
unlike his cousin Hidemoto (22), aw^are that Kikkawa had 
been exerting himself to come to an arrangement with lyeyasu 
and to agree with the adversary speedily on his behalf ; and 
of Kikkawa^s action or inaction at Sekigahara, which had 
so disgusted young Mori Hidemoto that he at once parted 
company with his diplomatic lieutenant, Mori Tenimoto 
expressed his approval. His approval was all the greater 
when he received a letter, evidently written by lyeyam^s 
onlers and signed by Fukushima and Kuroda, assuring him 
that, in rmignition of the service done by Kikkawa, the 
Mori domains would l)e left intact On October 28th, just a 
week after Sekigahara, and while lyeyasu was at Otsu, Mori 
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Rent an as'^nninco of Ins fidelity to the and on l>ein^ 

in turn assured by li, 11 »nda, Fiikushinia, and Kiiroda that 
lyeyasu would strictly keep bis proinist* lud to punish him 
in any way, he evacuated ('saka and retired to his private 
residence at Kizu, while at the same time Masuda withdrew 
to bis own domains of Korivama in Yamato. Three days 
later, on NovemU'r 1st, lyeyasu entered Osaka Castle, and thifl 
|K'aceful entrance of his into the iinpre; 4 nable stn>nghold that 
had iK^en the base of the confedeniey indicated in unmistak- 
able terms that the battlt‘ of Si^ki^ahara had Ikhui decisive of 
the immediate fortunes of Japan. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AKTKU SEKIfJAHAllA. 

A LTHOUCH the j^oat fi<(ht (►n the Moor of the Barrier had 
fiufficed to 8tain]> out the main and central blaze of civil 
war, yet the flames of the strife continued to crackle and sputter 
in more than one outlying section of the empire. In Ise and 
Shima the reduction of some of the castles that had held for 
Ishida gave a certain amount of trouble, while in Tango and 
the l>ordering provinces work still remained to be done. There 
Hosokawa’s castle of Tanaln? (now Maizuru, the naval port), 
held by his father Nagaoka Yusai, had l>een assailed by a force 
of 15,000 men under Onogi of Fukuchiyama (31,000 koku); 
but it had held out stounchly until October 9th. On that 
day an envoy from the Emperor arrived at the place in 
order to arbitrate. Nagaoka Yusai was perhai)s the most 
eminent scholar and poet then living, and the Emperor would 
have regretted his death deeply. His Majesty therefore dis- 
patched this envoy, with the result that Yusai was allowed 
to march out from the castle. After Sekigahara, Hosokawa 
got permission from lyeyasu to assail Onogi in Fukuchiyama, 
and after receiving the surrender of Kameyama (Mayeda Gen-i 
or Quenifoin’s castle) on the way, he was soon in possession 
of the person of Onogi, who on being sent to Osaka was there 
requested by lyeyasu to commit hara-kiri. 

Mori had di8])atched an expedition against Kato Yoshiaki^s 
domains of Matsuyama in Shikoku, but the news of Sekigahara 
brought about its precipitate recall. Tlie fighting in Kyushu 
was of a much more serious nature. At the beginning of the 
great upheaval our old acquaintance Otomo Yo^hiroune had 
been living in retirement in the domains of Mori, and when 
Mori cast in his lot with Ishida, he at once furnished Yoshimune 
with means to pass into his ancestral province of Bungo, there 
to rouse his former vassals in support of the confederate cause. 
At first Yoshimune had no small measure of success in his 
mission; the old retainers of Otomo were not slow to muster 
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to the pt<andar(l of their former chief, and for the moment it 
bade fair go ill with the upstart ])rinceletfl among whom 
the Bungo domainfi had lH*en partitioned in the Taiko’s time. 
However, in a week or two these fair prospects were hopel(*ssly 
blasted. On former (X’casions we have seen old KunKla (Simon 
Coiulera of the Jesuits) laving a frieiully but very firm 
r(istniiuing hand uj)on the vagaries of the scatter-braim^d 
Yoshimune, and old Kuroda hapj)ened now to 1 m^ in a position 
to rej>eat the service (Uice inor(\ At this time he was at home 
in his neighbouring fief of Buzen, and from th<Te, liastily 
colh‘cting 8,000 men, he advanced into Bungo. W'ut Yoshimune 
to his knees on the Moor of Isliigaki two days kdbre Sekigahara, 
and, pushing (m, made short work (»f all the partisans of 
Ishida in the province. TIk'U wheeling round, Ih' hurried to 
assault Kokura (near tlie Straits of Shim(»nos(‘ki), held by 
Meri Katsunobu (GO, 000 koku), the Iki-no-Kami of the Jesuits, 
and it surrendered on November 19th. M<-anwhile KunKla had 
also titted out a tleet of junks in the liungo Nada, and 
kdwcK'ii these and the retreating 8(juadron of Shimadzu a 
desperate naval engag(Mnent was btught on the twelfth day 
after Sekigahara. 

In the meantime in Higo no less signal services had 
l)een rendered to the cause of lyeyasu. As has been said, the 
northern half of that province was held by Kato Kiyomasa, 
who had married one of lyeyasu’s numerous adojded daughters, 
and at the outbreak of the civil war Kato had been j)romiHed 
S)uthern Higo and Chikugo if he could effect their reduction. 
Southern Higo, with its cjistles of Udo, Yatsushiro, and Yabe, 
wa.s tlie fief of Kato’s great rival and enemy, Konishi, who 
was now with Ishida; and into Southern Higo Kato at once 
poured his troops. As regards this special campaign we are 
in a very fortunate position, for the Jaf>anese accounts of it 
are 8u})stantially corrolwrated by the lettei-s of the missionaries, 
five of whom were besieged in Udo.i This fortress was invested 
on Octolter 26th, aud sustained the siege to the 25111 of the 
following month. When Kato got news of Sekigahara he 

1 Unfortnnatelj for the other incidents of 1600 a.d. the Jeeuitii we not 
of much aasiHtanoe. The “ Annual Letter” for that year seenu to be lont, and 
the details of the Sekigahara campaign and of the events that led up to it 
receive veir inadequate treatment Iwth from Charlevoix and L6on Pag^s, 
the latter of whom has followed Guerreiro’s aomewhat scrapp/ narrative. 
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caiml letters to be sent into the castle hy attaching them 
to arrows, in which (bj the Jetters) he informed the besieged of 
t/w defeat of their cause and invited them to Hurrender. But 
the besieged would not respond. 

The fact was that there were five Christian missionaries who 
attended to the burial of the killed and the nursing of the Avound(*d. 
They made the soldiers promise not to see such letters, and so tliey 
burned them without ever opening them. On the 20th of the tenth 
month (November 25th), however, some of Konishi’s retainers who 
had escaped fmm Sekigaharu and returned were seized ])y Kato 
and sent into the castle. From them Konishi Yukikage, the 
commandant, learned the truth, and thereupon decided to yield. He 
begged Kat5 to pardon his soldiers, as he would surrender the castles 
under his command. Kat5 agreed, and so Yukikage surrendere<l 
the castle of Udo and went to Kumamoto, where he subsequently 
died by his own hand. The commandants of Yatsushiro and Yabe 
fled to Satsuma, while the Satsuma troops who had entered Higo 
to support Konishi’s cause retired.” 

Thus far the Japanese historian. Now to quote the 
missionaries as summarised by M. Leon Pages, who, wdiih* 
much more tt^rse and direct, is yet in substantial accord with 
Charlevoix. 

“But the chief misfortunes were for the fortress of Onto (Udo), 
the chief castle of Don Augustin (Konishi), and for the whole 
province. In the estates of Dou Augustin, including the islands 
of Amakusa and Chiki, were 100,000 Christians, with seven 
houses of the Company in them. Canzouyedono (Kat5) came to 
besiege Outo, which defended itself heroically. Among the besieged 
were two Fathers, three Brothers, and some Catechists. Canzouye 
(KatO) wishe<l to use the missionaries as intermediaries, and through 
them to obtain the surrender of the place: he addressed himself 
to the Visitor and the Vice-Provincial, who were at Nagasaki. 
These excused themselves as relxgieux and as foreigners, alleging that 
they would give the Christians of Japan grounds for thinking ill 
of them if they interfered in politics. Canzouye (Kat6) waxed 
angry and threatened the Fathers; but they did not flinch, and 
the Wicgeil continued to resist. Meanwhile there arrive<l at Outo 
one of Don Augustin’s officers, the l>earer of the baneful news of 
the lost battle and of the captivity of the Admiral (Konishi). It 
was then resolved to treat, since they had no longer a Lord to 
fight for. The place was surrendered; but Canzouye (Kut5) caused 
the chief commandant, the brother of Don Augustin, to he put 
to death. Canzouye (Kat<5) detaine<l the missionaries and their 
domestics as prisoners. They suffered cruelly, and the Father 
Rector, Alfonso Gronsalvez, di^ of exhaustion at Nagasaki in March 
1601.” 

To the reply of the Visitor-General and the Vice-Provincial 
that they could not intervene in Japanere politics, Kato 
might very well have retorted that the five missionaries in the 
besieged citadel were intervening therein with a vengeance, 
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rind that on two ‘separate and notorious occasions Father 
Gnecehi had jictually intervened in Japanese jK)litic8 in the 
most effectual manner. But then there were such things as 
“innocent stratagems,” to say nothing of “sweet violence,” 
in the missionary bag of tricks. 

Immediately on the 8urrend(*r of Southern Higo, Kate 
turned upon Chikugo, wliere Tarhibana of Yanagawa (132,000 
kokn) and Mori Hidekane of Kurume (130,000 koku ) — the 
“virtuous” Simon Findeiuuhuio of the Jesuits — liad declared 
for the eonfederaev. The fornuT, Taehibana, had doru* some 
stiff fighting at Otsu on Lake Biwa on Ishida’s behalf just 
two or three (la\H before S*kigahnra; and on the news of the 
gnrat Ihittle had hurried back to (tsaka, and failing to induce 
Mori Teruimdo to make a stand th(*re, had returned and 
readied Yanagawa on November 14th. Two days later his 
neighbour, Nabevidma Katsushige (son of the Da i my o of Saga), 
came down to Saga, bearing a commission from lyryasu to 
attack Yanagawa! Y<uing Nabeshima (20) had originally set 
forth to join lyeyasu on the Aidzu campaign ; but on reaching 
Osaka, Ishida’s iihui iiad compelled him to makii common 
causi* with tlani, and so instead of helping lyeyasu he had 
foiiglit stoutly against his cause at Fushimi and at Anotsii 
in Ise. However, alter Sekigahara he contrived to make his 
peace witli the Tokugawa chief through the good offices of li 
and Kuroda, and w^a.s dismissed to his father’s estates, there 
to give jiractical evidence of sincerity in his original jiolitical 
faith by bringing the local partisans of Ishida to reason and 
subjection. In three days after his arrival, he and his father 
were at the liead of 30,000 Hizen samurai ready to invade 
Taehibana and Mori Hidekane’s fiefs, while at the same time 
that indefatigable old son of Mars and of Christ, Simon 
Condera (Kuroda the elder), was advancing upon them hot-foot 
from Buzen. Mori Hidekane, the “virtuous Simon Findena- 
dono,” yielded his capiteil of Kunime without striking a blow, 
but Taehibana proved a man of tougher and more robust fibre. 
It was not till November 30th, when his beleaguerers had been 
joined by Kate Kiyomasa from Higo, that he yielded’; and 
even then it was more to persuasion than to force that he 
gave way. Ivato and he were great friends, so “ Kate invited 
him to surrender and to atone for his fault by leading the 
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van in the projected attack on Satsunia. Tachibana accepted 
the invitation and surrendered his castle. Later on, however, 
the attack on Shimadzu was abandoned, and Tachibana went 
to Kumamoto, where he was very well treated by Kato, who 
gave him a residence and supplied him abimdantly.^^ 

With respect to this “ projected attack on Shimadzu, it 
must be mentioned that while Hidetada (22) was to lead it, 
Terasawa, Governor of Nagasaki, was to have had an im- 
portant part in the conduct of it. The bulk of the forces 
employed in it were to be supplied either by the former 
confederates of Shimadzu — ^such as Tachil)ana and Nal)cshima — 
or by those local Daimyb who so far had sat quietly and in 
non-committal fashion safely (as they thought) u|)on the 
fence. Of such— Dante would have doubtless pronounced 
them “ hateful alike to God and to the enemies of God ” — 
were the most [wwerful and most jmissant princes of Arima and 
of Omura — those two l*i liars of the Church (one of them 
at least soon to a})U8tatize when his religion no longer brought 
him lucre) whom the Jesuits would liave us believe had all 
along made such hejid for the cause of lyeyasu! Even 
Sieb(»ld, by the way, refers to moving Christian troops under 
an apostaUi captain against a })agan adversary as a striking 
instance of lyeyasu’s craft and cunning. The Omura and 
Arima levies would after all have constituteil merely a fraction 
of the ])unitive force. Down to the year 1(>12 lyeyasu seems 
to have regarded the Christian party— if, indeed, he believed 
there was such a thing — in Japan as too utterly insignihcant 
U) Ixj a ground for any serious Hj)prehenHion. The simple fact 
of the matter appears to be that at the lx>ttom of his heart 
lyeyasu had a most profHjr contem}>t for turncoate and trim- 
mers, and invariably used them, —if not to do his dirty work 
for him, at all events for dealing either with their former 
asstxjiates still in arms, or with those antagonists of his with 
whom the trimmers would have hastened to associate themselves 
in the case of his own defmt. Immediately after Sekigahara, 
Kobayakawa, Wakisaka, Ogawa, and their fellow-deserters 
found themselves charged with the reduction of Sawayama, 
the stronghold of Ishida, their foimier chief; Nabeshima had 
had b) advance upon Tachibana; while Tachibana, in turn, 
would have had to lead the van in the attack ui>on Satsuma. 
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However, the projected attack ujH)ii Shimadzu witli his 
great resources and his strong jvosition at the extreme confines 
of the empire had to be considered very carefully and only 
ventured u|>on when all other mciiiis of bringing him to 
submission had failed. Negotiations were set on foot, and iis 
the final result of them the young prince (Tadatsune, 25) 
appeared at Fushimi in the spring of 1602, and was there 
received by lyeyasu. So far from suffering any U^rritorial loss 
in consequence of Sekigahara it would ap|)ear that alwut this 
time Shimadzu even received an addition to his domains. At 
all events, whereas at the deiith of the Taiku in 151)8 his 
fief was rated at 555,000 koku, under lyeyasu we find it 
returned at 605,000 kohi, exactly the same as Date of Sendai, 
whose virtuous attachment to the Tokugawa cause sufliced to 
add no more than 25,000 koka to his revenue. 

Before Shimadzu’s submission early in 1602 lyeyasu’s 
Northern adversaries had already In^en constrained to givi; up 
the contest as bootless. Just when the whole might of tlu^ 
Tokugawa was to be thrown against Uyesugi in Aidzu in the 
spring of 1601, Uyesugi tendered his surrender to Hideyasu, 
lyeyasu’s son, at Utsunoiiiiya, and on the seventh month of 
that year he rejiaired to Fusliimi, there to be told that he was 
to be removed from Aidzu to Yonezawa, and that his resources 
were to be somewhat clipped and curtailed. Henceforth, 
instead of 1,200,000 koku he was to receive no more than 
300,000 koku, and in the new list of Daimyo he was to content 
himself with the eighteenth instead of the third ]>Iace he had 
held at the death of the Taiko. A little later on Satake also 
thought fit to make his peiice with the victor and to submit to 
l)eing removed to Akita in Dewa, with a revenue of 205,800 
koku in lieu of the 545,000 koku he had enjoyed at Mito in 
Hitachi. 

Having thus briefly sketched the course of the civil war 
in the outlying jwrtions of the empire, and outlined the 
fortunes of some of the limbs of the conspiracy or of the 
confederacy, it may now l)e well to return to a consideration 
of matters at the centre of affairs, and more es|KJcially to 
the measure meted out to the vanquished leaders there. 

Of the chief confederate commanders actually engaged in 
the great battle of October 2 1st, only one, the chivalrous 
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Otatii, (lied on the field, and Otani there fell by hie own 
hand. Nor were any of the others then made prisoners. 
We have already alluded to the fashion in which the gallant 
Shimadzu extricated himself from the dsbdde of the stricken 
field; and Shimadzu was either accompanied, or at least soon 
joined, by Ukida in his flight. When at last, in 1602 , the 
Satsuma chieftain made his peace with lyeyasu, Ukida, who 
liad been some eighteen months his guest, surrendered himself 
to the victor and was then exiled to the island of Hachijo, 
the most southerly of the seven islets in the Idzu chain. 2 


J2 It is (xld that wiiile Charlevoix is in error about the fate of Ukida, 
Kaempfer, or rather Caron, should have Ijeen misled with regard t(> Hachijd. 
The former tells ns that Higendono (Ukida) was killed by a sabre-stroke while 
lighting stoutly in ihc van at Sckigahara. In the latter (Kaempfer) we find 
the following;— “Falsisio (tasima, which is as much as to say the Eighty 
Fathom Island, is the most remote island the Japanese have in }»ossession 
southward. It lies under the same meridian with Jedo, and is reckoned to lie 
about eighty Japanese water leagues distant from the continent of Japan, being 
the furthermost of a long row of small islands, almost contiguous to each other. 
Jl M Oie cliief idand where the yrtxit men of the I'Jmperor’e Omrl, when out of favour, 
art vmally ennjined, ywr/mant to a very unrienl rwstow, and kfp/ prioonets on a rocky 
cooflt, from the extraordinary height of which tlie whole island hath borrowed 
its name. Ae long as they continve on Ifas island, they mvsl vork for their livelihood. 
Their chief occupation is weaving, and some of the silk stuffs wrought by 
them, as they are generally men of ingenuity and good understanding, are so 
inimitably fine that the Emperor hath forbid, under severe penalties, to 
export or to sell tiiem to foreigners. This island, licsides being WHHl)ed by a 
rough tempestuous sea, is so well guarded by nature itself, that when there is 
some provision of the common necessaries of life, or some new prisoners to 
be brought in, or the guard to be relieved, the whole l>oat, with all the lading, 
must be drawn up, and again let down by a crane, the coasts lieing so steep and 
rocky as to admit of no other access." 

Now, strangely enough, the sole and single iiersonagc of Daimyo rank 
for whom Hachyo served as a place of banishment was Ukida Hideiye. 
Ukida seems to have proved a real and permanent benefactor to the islanders. 
At all events, until of late years one of the leading industries of the place 
has been the manufacture of Ukida relics, the supply of which appears to 
have been well-nigh as inexhaustible as that of tlie True ('ross, or of the 
tobacco-pipes smoked by CromweH’s men who once garrisoned Dunnottar Castle. 

On tiiis passage of Kaempfer Sir E. Satow, who vLsited the island in 1878, 
writes;— “In this notice of Hachijo, which reads almost like a passage from 
tlie Arabian Nights, the only correct statement is that which relates to the 
lituation of the island. No one was ever haoishod to it l)efore 160.3, scarcely 
a century earlier than Kaenipfer's stay in Japan, and therefore it cannot 
well lie said that confining any class of persons there was a very ancient practice 
in his day. Of great men l>eionging to the (,k)urt of the Mikado {KugS) none 
was ever exiled to Hachijo, though Ukida Hideiye was sent there in 160,3. 
There is no reason to suppose that he or his descendants were weavers. On 
the contrary, the manufacture of silken cloth in the island dates from the 
iifieenth century, and it was the means of furnishing the annual tribute of 
the farmers, which was paid in the products of the loom instead of in rice, 
money, or any of the other various kinds of payment in vogue on the mainland. 
The statement that the coast is so steep and rocky that the only way of gaining 
access is by being drawn up by a crane, boat and all, is an absurd exaggeration. 
It is true that there are no commodious, almost land-locked, harbours in the 
iidand, but there are several small coves and beaches where a landing 1^ 
easily effected in calm weather, and it is very doubtful whether lauding is 
imiKMuible at any time, except, perhaps, during the most violent storms.” 

A Jaimnese visitor to tlaeluid in 1874, among other thiog-s, says; — “The 
islanders used to wreck all vessels cast on the island, seixiog lul money, food. 
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As for KoniHlii, he was not captured till fiMir days after the 
battle, and if he had really been very anxious to do so he 
might have esca})ed. 

“At KiisHkwbe-nmra, on the eastern Hank of Ibnkiyaina, on 
October 2-')t!i, he dwlared hinjself to the village headman of 8ekiga- 
hara, and asked him to arrest him, as he would be rewarded for so 
doing. But at Hrst the simple villager refuswl to touch him, saying 
that It was impr(»per for humhle folk like himself to arrest so great 
a nmii. Thereupon Konislii 3 said: — ‘It is easy for me to mmmit 
suicide, hut as a Christian I may not do so.’ The villager had 
to he urged repciktedly l)efore he would consent to take Konishi 
witli liim to Ids liouse. The headman at last complic<l with the 
request, and sent word to the local J)aimy5, by whom Konishi was 
handed over to lyeyasu, then at Hachimaii.” 

At this crisis Ishida evinced no such submissive and 
complaisant meekness. When be saw that the great battle was 
lost, he Hed across Ibukiyania, and, foodless for several days, 
be was lurking in the disguise of a woodman in a cave near 
Furuhasbimura, when, on Octolier 27th, six days after Sekiga* 
hara, he was discovered by some soldiers of Tanaka, wlio had 
K*en specially charged with the task of seizing him. He was 
at once conveyed to Otsu, where lyeyasu gave him clotlnfl 
and medicine, as he was suffering from a stomach disease. He 


and implements that might have l>een on board of tl>ein. They have recently 
mmewhat improved in this respect. They allow a vessel to remain in a 
dangerous place until it is about to break up, when they purcha.se the cargo, etc., 
for a low price, and, leaving the crew nothing but their lives, put them in a 
miserable hut and sell food to tlieni at extorlionate prices. There is another 
important point to be noticed. The banished persons, in order to gain « 
livelihood, pa-ss theunelves olF a.8 physicians, and fretiuently poison the people 
by giving them drugs of the nature of which they are ignorant. The islanders, 
too, are not ashamed to scjueeze newly-twrn children to death, and the lives 
of both mother and child are often destroyed by attempts to procure abortion 
with mulberry leaves and another plant.” 

The writer of this latter sketch, it may l>e remarked, was a native of Tosa. 
and pos.sibly a descendant of those ancient Japanese (k>rnishmen who showed 
themselves such profieient-s in the gentle art of wrecking at the expense of the 
»^n Ftlipc in and who es-sayed to pnictice it on Ulloa’s ship six yean 

later on. T wo of a trade can never agree. 

8 It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any very definite estimate of 
Konishi’s character and real abilities. Even in the pages of Charlevoix, 
where he has paragraph upon paragraph devoted to him and his doings, his 
figure is a sliadowy and illusive one — ce grand hontM, — ce ifrand ho»nnut, such 
is the burthen of them. He strikes one as a sort of Christian Pius ^meas— 
a man of undoubtedly great ability in war, and no mean proficient in diplomacy 
{in the missionary letters we have met with three instances at least where 
he lied rather neatly), — but withal something of a prie. Unfortunately he 
was at hitter enmity with Kato Kiyomrsa— now a Budahist Saint — who has 
been fortunate or unfortunate enough to get idealised by subsequent perfervid 
patriotic historians. Konishi’s services in Korea were incontestably ^reat—as 
great, perhaps, as those of his rival Kato Kiyomaw. But as an administrator 
of his nef Kato seems to have been the belter man, for the impulse he gave to the 
civilisation of Higo by the introduction of Korean arto and artists, and of Korean 
induitries, and of Koreans to instruct his subjects in these industries, was 
consideralile. 
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bad been bent on escaping to Osaka, there to rally his defeated 
partisans and to make vigorous bead against the victor.^^ At 
Ot«u, among others, Kobayakawa came to look at him. Ishida, 
on seeing him, at once burst out into a scathing invective, 
ca]Iinf^ him the meanest coward and tiuitor on the face of 
the whole eartJj. Kobayakawa was young (22) and sensitive; 
and this biting, burning indictment hit him so hard that he 
repented of bis conduct and became a sorrowful man from 
then.”^ ISome little time afterwards, as Ishida was sitting 
lK)und with a rope on a mat in liont of Jyiyasu’s {jiiarters at 
(Itsu, Fukushima, and, later on, Kuroda, came u]) on horseback. 
The former looked down uj>un the jirisoner scornfully, and 
contemptuously remarked, “ You have jirovoked a useless dis- 
turbance; and now see where you are! ” Ishida hotly retorted, 
“ It is only fate that 1 failed t(> capture and bind you even as 
1 am bound now!” Fukushima jwettMided not to hear, and 
jMiHsed on. When Kuroda appeared, he at once got down from 
his horse, saluted Ishida respectfull) , ami said to him, “You 
have indeed had bad luck. Use this.” And therewith he t<K)k 
off his own haorl (cloak), put it on Ishida, and went on his 
way. “All who heard of the incident ])raised Kuroda ami 
condemned Fukushima.” When lyeyasu jwoceeded to Osaka 
on November 1st he took Ishida, Konishi, and Ankokuji 
with him, and had them paraded through Osaka and Sakai (ui 
})ack-horso8, jdacarded as disturl^Ts of the public peace of the 
empire. Asano and Hosokawa here mockingly remarked, 
“ What a ditference between the clever fellow he was lately, and 
the miserable captive he now is! ” Ishida, on hearing the taunt, 
turned round and said, “They seem to laugh at me for not 
having died on the battle-field. But this is what any avenige 
puzzle-hcatled general couhl do. A really great commander 
would escape, and think how U> rise again. I fled, not teause 

4 However, of all the Sekigahara double-dealers Kobayakawa was the 
only one to profit by his treachery. He was removed from Chikuien (522,500 
kai^) to Ukiaa’s former fief of Biisen (674,000 JMhi), with an increase of 51,500 
Mu in his assessed revenue. Yet Kobayakawa did not really profit either 
much or long from having played the part of a Judas. The Japanese annalists 
tell ns that **he became extravagant and indul^ in luxury.” In fact he 
became insane, and, acting lawlessly, lost most of his old retainers. He retomed 
to his ^ on the ninth month of 1602 without having obtained permission 
to do so, and died there in the following month. Ikc^ Tadatsugu, second 
son of Ikeda Tenimasa, was invested with the fief of Okayama (Bisen) in the 
following year. Wakixaka was allowed to retain his fief of ^,000 Mu in Awiyi, 
but Qgawa (70,000 Mu) was stripped of his in lyo. 
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I was a coward, but because I pur|> 08 ed to return to Osaka 
and risk another battle. They do not understand the mind of 
a great leader.’^ 

From lour, and from four only, of his vanquished 
antagonists was lyeyasu’s mind resolutely set uj)on exacting the 
last and extreme penalty, and of these four one liad already 
passed beyond his reach. Nagatsuka, Hideyoshi’s ^linister of 
Finance, whose share in the work of weaving the cons})iracy had 
l)een second only to Lshida’s, had retired to his castle of 
^linakuclii, in Dmi, and had there committed the ha})])y 
dis]»atch. This, however, did not save his liead from being 
s(*vered from his libiless trunk and exj>osed tog(;ther with those 
of his acc(Mnj>lices— or confederaU‘s — on the jaiblic pillory in 
Sanjo in Kyotx). As tor Ank(»kuji, if Ik* did not actually spin 
much of the spider’s web himself, he cerUiinly did a great dail 
to lure many big llies, ]\ldri among the numWr, into its meahes. 
Ankokiiji had been a Buddiiist j^riest before he became a 
Daimyd of 6‘0,000 koku] and his readiness with his j)en, or 
rather with his ink-brush, chiefly ju'oved his ruin, for it was 
h(*, who was res})onsible for the composition of most of the 
dispatches and proclamations issued by the allies. On the Ist 
(d' the tenth month (November bth) — sixteen days after Sekiga- 
hara — Ankokiiji, together with Konishi and Isldda, was 
deca[iitated on the common execution-ground in the capital. 
And on this occasion Ishida gave one more taste of his (juality 
— imhniiitable resolution, steadfast to the very last. On his 
way to the execution-ground he asked for a cup of hot water, 
as he felt thirsty. Hot water could not Ik; obtained, so the 
guards offered him a persimmon, saying the fruit would serve 
to ajqiease his thirst. Ishida declined to eat it, on the plea 
that “it was not good for the health’^! The guards laughed, 
saying it was ridiculous for a man about to be beheaded to 
be so very careful of his health. Thereupon Ishida burst 
out, “It is natural that to men like you it should seem 
ridiculous. But a man who aims at a great thing is ever 
bent upon accomplishing his object even to the very moment 
when his head is to fall into the blood-pit. It is a case of 
the proverb, ‘ Sparrows cannot understand eagles.^ No ! 
Ishida was no coward, and yet the Church historians 
contrast the courage of Konishi the Christian with the 
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abject cowardice of “Xibunojo” the Pagan on this fatefiil 
occasion ! ® 

The leniency with which lyeyasu treated Ishida when the 
•latter’s intrigues were fathonoied and divulged byHosokawa in 
1599 has often been commented on by historians. It will be 
remembered that on that occasion the Tokugawa chief refused 
to allow the enraged Seven Grenerals” to put Ishida out of 
the way, because “he himself had a plan.” He was perfectly 
aware that the intricate system of administration, with its 
numerous internal mutual checks devised by the Taiko, could l)e 
no permanent one. It would sooner or later involve Japan in 
the whirlpool of civil strife from which it had just been rescued 
by Hideyoshi ; and he himself was resolved to make the contest 
when it came as sharp and as decisive as might be. In order 
to accomplish that purpose it was necessary that matters should 
l)e brought to a head; and to force the situation, and to knit 
his (lyeyasu’s) opponents together in an open league when 
they could be all dealt with effectually, there was no one more 
capable than Ishida. Doubtless this consideration had much 
to do with lyeyasu’s attitude towards the ambitious Minister of 
Criminal Affairs in 1599. If such a forecast really influenced 
lyeyasu’s conduct on that occasion, the subsequent course of 
events bore ample testimony to the correctness of his prescience 
of the future and to his ability in reading the minds of men. 

To dwell upon the ‘“might have tens” of history is, as 
a rule, a bootless task. However, now and then the “ might 
have tens ” must be briefly considered ; and the probable 
consequences of a triumph of the confederates in the great war 
of 1600 are worthy of some slight attention. The apparent 
result of the Tokugawa’s cause kicking the Ixain on that 
occasion would have been to replunge Japan into that welter 
of civil strife from which she had just emerged. Among the 
allies there was no one great and undisputed head, as there 
was in the opposing party. Ishida had woven the conspiracy, 
and for the moment he was its political chief. But the great 
feudatories, his allies, as soon as the common foe was disposed 
of, would almost at once have challenged his pretensions ; and 
as Ishida’s ambition was more than equal to bis ability, the 


S The original autboritj here is Garralho’s letter of February, 1601. 
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victorioiifl allies would soon have fallen into two or perhaps 
several hostile camps, and the clang of arms would have 
continued to resound all over the length and breadth of the 
empire. In short, although professedly acting in support of 
Hideyori, each chief was really fighting for his own hand. All 
central governn)ent would have been at an end, and as the 
foreigner was then in the liiTid, foreign influence, hy playing 
upon the mutual jeahnisies, the ho]>es, the fears, and the 
interests of the warring feudatories, would have grown apace in 
the empire. Ja])an then might very probably have Ix’come pro- 
fess{*dly Christian in cult; ])ossibly might, in part at least, have 
for a space jmssed under the sway of the “ Protector of Spain.” 

The crying need of the time was a strong central administra- 
tion, and that could l>e furnished by one man alono— by 
Tokugawa lyeyasu. In every way the results of the great strife 
of IGOO A.i). made for the substantial welfare of the nation. 

On his entry into Osaka Castle lyeyasu found himself 
practically master of the empire, with fully one-third of its 
extent, in the shape of confiscated fiefs, to dispose of. Of the 
6,480,000 kohl of revenue these confiscations represented, more 
than one-eighth— 836,000 Wnt— had been taken from Mori. 
Under the guarantee of Fukushima and Ikeda that lyeyasu 
would not punish him in any way, MSri Terumoto was 
congratulating himself upon his good fortune. But he was 
soon cruelly disillusioned. On November 7th Kikkawa 
received a letter from Kuroda, undoubtedly written by lyeyasu's 
instructions, stating that the guilt of Mori Terumoto in having 
joined the conspirators, in having signed his name to pro- 
chiinations against lyeyasu, and in having dispatched a hostile 
force to operate in lyo, was too manifest to l)e passed over; 
and that in consecpience he must inevitably be dispossessed of 
his estiites, but that one or two provinces of his fief would 
l)e bestowed on Kikkaw^a. In reply to this Kikkawa urged that 
Mori had joined the conspirators, not so much from approval of 
tlieir motives, as from the wish to testify his fidelity to 
Hideyori; that henceforth he (Mori) would be faithful to 
lyeyasu, and that the provinces promiied himself (Kikkawa) 
should be left to Terumoto, so that the lifie of Mori might be 
]>re8erved. On November 15th Mori was stripped of the 
provinces of Aki, Bitchu, Bingo, Inaba, Hoki, Idzumo, Iwami, 
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and Oki (836,000 JcoJcu)y and confined to Suwo and Nagato alone 
with an assefiflment of no more than 369,000 koku.^ 

Fully and clearly to understand how Iye 3 "asu used his 
triumph to consolidate the power of his House, it is absolutely 
necessary to devote close attention to the fashion in which he 
nnirranged the map of feudal Japan. To l)egin with, it must 
1 m! clearly a])prehended that the victor had s])oils to the extent 
of 6,480,000 l‘oku to dispose of. Of this amount fully one-third 
came from f<»ur Daiinyo whose fiefs were reduced. Mori, as has 
Ikhui said, was lopped of 836,000 koku; Uyesiigi, transferred 
from Aidzu to Yonczawa, of 900,000 kokii; Satakc, n moved 
from Hitachi to Akita, of 330,000 kokn: ai\d Akita, shifted 
from Akita to an estate, of .50,000 koku in Hitachi, of 140,000 
kokn. Hesides all this, ninety others of the two hundred and 
fourteen fiefs in Japan, rej)resenting a total of 4,464,000 koku, 
were entirely and unreservedly confiscated. 

In the o])ening year of the S(*ventee]jth century th(‘ re- 
mod<‘lled feudal map of Kyushu stood as follows; — In the 
extreme south Shimadzu continued to hold Satsuma, Osumi, 
and the half of Hiilga with an assessment of 60.5,000 koku. 
Th(^ rest of Hiuga and the greater ])art of Bungo were 
portioned out among nine small Daimyo. On the west 
Shiniadzu’s northern neighbour was Kato Kiyomasa, whose 
original fief of Kumamoto (2.50,000 koku) Imd ahBorl)ed 
KonishiV (200,000 koku) and some other lands, and now stood 
rated at .520,000 koku, with the eighth place in the roll of 
the feudatories. On Kato’s north flank a new fief had ))een 
formed out of the confiscated domains of Tachibana and Mori 
Hidtjkane ; and Tanaka (whose soldiers had captured Ishida) 
was transferred from Okazaki in Mikawa, where he had had a 

S Charlevoix (<^Tioting from Carvalho) is very strong in his remarks upon 
a piece of very dirty work he attributes to Mori— or ratlier to some of his 
omoers— at this crisis. Pag^’ summary (also based on Carvalho) is, as usual, 
more condensed, and therefore more convenient for citation;— ** The eldest 
son of Don Augustin (Konishi), twelve years of sge, having a safe conduct 
from Morindono, had taken refum in the lands of this Lord, Uit apprehending 
that he would be put to death, he summoned the missionary from Hiroshima 
and confessed. In reality Morindono soon broke his word, and caused 
the boy, who knew how to die like a Christian, to be executed. Morindono 
sent the head of his victim to Daifou-saroa ; but the latter evinced the liveliest 
indignation at tliis barbarous act.” Although the mi-ssionary statements are 
woi^erfully clear and explicit on this point, it must be remembered that 
M5ri, from persecuting his Christian subjects, was no favourite with the 
ibreign priests. It will be remembered that this son of Konishi’s had either 
married or bad been betrothed to one of lyeyasu’s countless swarm of grand- 
daughters. 
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revenuo of 100,000 koku, to Kiirunie, with an ftSFessment of 
more than thrice as mucli (32r),000 koku). To the west 
Natehima still remained in 8aga with 3r)7,000 koku -, Arima in 
Arima with 40,000 koku', Omura in Omura with 25,000 
koku; Matauura in Hirado with 03,000; while Terasawa, the 
Daiinyo of Karati^n and the Governor of Naj^asaki, had his 
assessment raised from 80,000 to 120,000 koku, the extra 
40,000 koku coming from the island of Amakuaa, which was 
now added to his tiriginal domains. As lias been said, 
Kohayakawa was removed from Chiknzen to Ukida’s old fief 
of Ihzen (574,000 koku), and Knroda of Bnzen (180,000 koku) 
had been installed in his jdaee with a revenue of 523,000 koku, 
which gave him the seventh jdace in the new Bukan, or regisUT 
of the feudatories. Kuroda’s foriruT estates in Huzen, augmented 
by Kokura and some apiianagi^s in Bungo, were iK^stowed on 
another of the “Si'ven Generals” — on llosokawaof Tango, the 
“ Jecundono” of the Jesuits, wlio entered upon them with an 
assessment of 359,000 koku, exactly the same as the reduced 
revenue' of his neigh b(»ur M<tri in Nagato and Suwo across 
the Straits of Shimonoseki. It will tliiis be seen that of the 
“Seven Generals” three were very well provided for in 
Kyushu; of these three, two (Kuroda and Hosokawa) were 
friendly towards the foreign priests, while the other, Kat5 
Kiyomasa, was, not without reason, their bitter enemy. 

As regards Shikoku, it was now portioned out between 
five feudatories of the second rank. Ikoma, the Chu-rd, while 
taking part with Ishida ostensibly, had taken the precaution 
of sending his son to assist lyeyasu; and now as the result 
of his prudence (the Sc’otch prudence of the famous ^45) 
the assessment of his fief of Takamatsu in Saniiki was raised 
from 1.50,000 to 173,000 koku. His immediate neighbour, 
Hachisuka of Awa, who had maintained a benevolent neu- 
trality in the strife, at the same time had his revenue raised 
from 177,000 to 187,000 koku, while Kato Yoshiaki of 
Matsuyama in lyo, one of the “ Seven Generals,” had his 
original assessment of 100,000 koku exactly doubled as a 
reward for his efforts at Sekigahara. At the same time his 
neighbour Todo of Iinabaru reaped even a richer reward than 
he, for Todo’s fief was increased from 83,000 to 203,000 
koku. And Todd in turn might have found just cause to 
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become uncharitably envious of tl)e new Lord of Tosa. At the 
beginning of lahida’s revolt, Yainanouclii, the small Daimyd 
of Kakegawa (68,600) on the Tokaido, had proposed that all 
the princes on the route along which the Tokugawa forces 
were to march should i)lace their castles in the hands of 
lyeyasu as a guarantee of their good faith; and now 
Yamanouchi, who had never come into action at Sekigahara 
nt all, was, as a reward for this ]>roj)osal, put in possession 
of the greater portion of the confiscated fief of Chosokabe of 
Tosa (202,600 koku). 

In the main island, Fukushima, removed from Owari, was 
installed in Morins former capital of Hiroshima with 498,200 
koku; and another of his fellow “Generals,’’ Ikeda, was removed 
from Yoshida in Mikawa to Himeji in HaVima (520,000 koku), 
with an increase of 368,000 koJeu. At the same time, the last and 
youngest of the “ Seven Generals,” Asano Y^ukinaga, was seated in 
Kishu (not Kyushu) with 395,000 koku — 178,000 koku more than 
his father the Bugyd had received in the })rovince of Kai, which 
was now for the most part incor|)orated with the Tokugawa 
estates. 

The two CA?Vro who had been established in Iveyasu’s old 
provinces — Horio, 170,000, at Hamamatsu in Totomi, and 
Nakamura, 145,000, at Shidzuoka in Suruga — were transferred 
to Matsuye in Idzumo, and Yoneko in Hoki, with increases of 
70,000 and 30,000 koku respectively. 

Among other things these dispositions had the effect of 
throwing the provinces of Owari and of Kai, together with the 
former Tokugawa fiefs in Mikawa, Totomi, and Suruga, into 
lyeyasu’s hands, and all this vast territory was now either directly 
incorporated with the Tokugawa domains or entrusted to devoted 
vassals of the Tokugawa House who, under the name of Fudai 
Daimyo, were destined to play an all-important part in the 
future administration of the country.'^ Besides all this, in Mino 
there had been twelve, and in Omi four confiscations, and in these 
positions Fudai were now also installed. 


7 In tb« Bo-otikd “ Legacj of Ijeyiiiu ” it is laid down that “ all IMmTS 
and Hataraoto who adhere to me and my cause before the war at Unlca 
(1615) aiw to be I'udui. Those who since that date have |nven in their 

adhesion remained steadfast are Tozama — outside Lords 

Toama DairoyS, however able they may l»c, cannot have seats in the Oo*r6ju, 
or ti^e any part in tiie administration.’’ As has been said, at this time 
Fndai Daimyo were thoM hereditary vaauls of the House of Tokugawa that 
had been invested with 6efs of more than 10,000 koku. 
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A single glance at the map will serve to indicate the 
significance of this. Iii the previous chapter we incidentally 
referred to the course of tlie Tokaido and of the Nakasendo, 
the two gient routes c(tnn»Tting Kyoto and Yedo. As has 
l)etMi said, they run into each other at Kusatsu, sixteen miles 
from the ancient capital. Now at Zeze, only seven miles 
from Kyoto and nine miles in a<lvanee of tlie great junction, 
the castle made a wostern T(*kugawa outpost, held by the 
Fudai Toda (30,000 hohi ) ; ami from that j)oint right on 
to Yedo both nuites were entirely commanded (dther by 
Tokugawa fortresses (»r by the keej)s of lyeyasu's Fudai, or 
vassal lords. Of thes(‘, at this time fifty-eight in numlHir, 
the most imjKutunt were li, installed in Ishida’s former 
fief of Rawayama with 180,000 J:ohu\ Honda at Kuwana 
in Ise (100,000 kokv)\ Talo'da in Mito (1.50,000 hoku); one 
Okudaira at Kano in !Mino, and another Okudaira at Utsuno- 
rniva, (!aeh with 100,^00 kokn\ the son (d’ the gallant old 
Torii, the hero of Fiisliimi, at Iwaki<laira in Mutsu, and 
Sakakibara at Tatebayashi in Kod/ado^ each with an equal 
assessment. All told, tlie rev(*nues of thes(‘ fifty-(dght ret4iinerH 
of the flouse of Tokugawa amounted to 1 ,850,000 — about 

one-eleventh of the total of those of the em])ire. 

Nor was this all. Two of lyeyasu^s sons had done sterling 
work in the previous campaign, and one of them (the fifth), 
Matsudaira Tadayoslii, was now vested with nearly the whole of 
the rich province of Owari (520,000 kohi), with his seat at 
Kiyosu, Nobunaga^s original castle-town, subsequently occupied 
by Fukushima, now removed to Aki. Even greater recognition 
than this was received by lyeyasu’s second son, Hideyasu, for 
his services with the army of observation left at Utsunomiya 
to hold Uyesugi in check while lyeyasu himself was dealing 
with Ishida and his confederates in the West. In Echizen 
there had been wholesale confiscations — no fewer than nine 
princelets losing their lands there — ^and all this territory was 
bestowed on Hideyasu, who, with a revenue of 751, (XX) leoka^ 
found himself the second in the reorganised list of Daimyo. 
His assessment was exceeded only by that of his immediate 
neighbour, Mayeda of Kanazawa, which was at the same time 
advanced from 835, CXK) to 1,195,000 hku. Thus it will readily 
appear that ajiart from mere territorial gains, which were 

Fh 
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great, the strategic value of the positions now seized upon by 
the Tokugawas, and held either directly by them, or indirectly 
for them, by the vassal lords of their House, made lyeyasu master 
of all Central Japan. 

The settlement effected in the extreme north of the main 
island has yet to be glanced at. There, as has been remarked, 
Uyesugi was soon to be stripped of Aidzii and removed to 
Yonezawa, while Satake at the same time was transferred from 
Hitachi to Akita, The latter province of Hitachi was for 
the most part parcelled out among Fudai Daimyo, or Hatamoto. 
It will 1)6 rememlKTed that Mogami and Date had done yeoman 
service in keeping llyesugi’s captains employed in protecting 
his rear. The rewards they now reaped were singularly unequal. 
All Date’s exertions liad sufficed to add no more than 2.5,000 
koku to his former reveniu^ of 5(S0,000, and liis dissatisfaction at 
this scant return for his exertions cannot have l)een diminished 
by seeing his neighbour and late ally, Mogami of Yamagabi, 
advanced from 240,000 to .570,000 koku. Yet even so, with 
all this greut accession to his resources, it was not Mogami who 
profited most by the removal of Uyesugi to Yonezawa. As has 
l)een incidentally mentioned more than once, Uyesugi’s tenure 
of the Aidzu domains had dated only from the year 1597, when 
he was transferred to them from Echigo. For the seven years 
previous to that date Aidzu had been held by one of the most 
distinguished men of Hideyoshi’s time, by Gamo Ujisato, of 
whom it was whispered the Taiko himself stood somewhat 
in dread. There is no need to believe the gossip that Gamo 
was poisoned at a cha-no-yu function by Ishida, acting on a 
hint from Hideyoshi, but what is incontestable is that on the 
death of Gamo, at the age of forty, his fifteen-year-old son, 
Hideyuki, was removed to Uksunomiya with a greatly reduced 
revenue (180,000 koku). This son lyeyasu now restored to his 
father’s former dominions, with an assessment of 600,000 koku, 
greater than that of Mogami, and all hut equal to Date’s. 
Over on the western side of Aidzu, Hori was left in undisturbed 
possession of liis fief of 300,000 koku at Kasuga-yama in 
Echigo. 

Thus the extreme north of the main island was mainly in 
the hands of six grcAt feudatories, whose united assessments, 
running as they did from 205,800 (Satake’s) to 605,000 
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(Date^s), footed up to 2,589,800 kohi. Hero, no more than in 
Kyushu or Shikoku, or to the west of Kyoto, wen^ any Fudai 
established. The interepcTsing of these vassal lords of the 
dominant House among th(^ great independent feudatories to 
observe and curb tliem was a device to be adopted only some 
little time later on. Meanwhile lyevasn relied upon the mutual 
jealousies and antipathies of the Daimyo in the outlying })arts 
of the empire to bar any conctrted moveimuit among them 
that might possibly 1 h‘ directed against the Tokugawa 
supremacy. 

It may now l>e not unprofitable to cast a glance at tlie 
fate of the (Usjrctd wnnbra of the cumbrous and complicated 
administrative machim* devisisl hy the dying Taiko to govern 
the em}»irc in tlo‘ int<‘rests of the House of Tovotomi. Of the 
five Ib'gents, ]\Iaveda Toshiiyi* liad died in 1599; Ukida, now 
in hiding in Satsuma, was soon to In.' exiled to lonely wave- 
beaten Hachijo, there to originab* a new, a jiermanent, and a 
not unremunerative local industry — the manufacture and sale 
of Ilkida relics; while Mori and Uyi^sugi had ]M)th been (or 
were soon to be) constrained to cry “ ]>eccavi and withdraw 
to insignificance, with wit'.gs and talons sadly clipped. As 
regards the Bupyd, (>r Five Ministers, Asano, of the Civil 
Law Department, had retired in 1599; Ishida and Nagatsuka 
(of Finance) had just had their heads set upon the public 
pillory in San jo in Kyoto; Masuda (Works), stripped of his 
200, (K)0-kohi fief, was now" a prisoner at Twatsuki, not far from 
Yedo, while his reverence Mayeda Gen-i (“Guenifoin^^) had 
retired to his estate in Tamba, there to enjoy otium cum diffniiate, 
ruffled only by the obstinacy wdth which his two sons w^ould 
persist in their perverse attachment to the Christian faith.® 

As for the three very worthy C^/i-ro, or Middle Councillors 
— well, they found themselves in the position of Othello after 
the detection of the sup])osed infidelity of Desdcmona. The 

^ 8 One, if not both, of the lads bad played a manly part in the frmetiorae 
episode of 1596, when the Taiku and liis nephew quarrelled so disastrously. 
In 16M, we are told, “this year died piously Sachondono, the eldest son of 
‘Guenifoin,’ whom his father had banished for becoming a Christian. Sfdeinn 
obsequies were celebrated at the church hr the orders of Paul Chougendono. 
his brother, equally a Christian; but ‘Guenifoin' caused the corpse to be deliver^ 
to the 6onxu, who buried it with their idolatrous (^remoniea. . . . Chougendono 
nobly confessed hw faith on the occasion of the obsequies of his father, when, 
in presence of the whole nobility and of three or four thousand (!) bonzeg, 
be repulsed with horror the inMignia they tendered him. (1610) Chougendono, 
•00 of ‘ Gnenifoin,’ had in his youth given proofs of a sincere piety, and 
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President of the Board of Regency liad, like Aaron’s rod, 
swallowed up all his colleagues or rivals, and for the present 
there was no saying what his exact co-efficient of expansion 
might be. As for the Bugyd, they had either vanished into 
endless night or disappeared into honoured or unhonoured 
obscurity, as the case might be. Thus the worthy Chu-rd, 
most honourable mediocrities, finding the task of mediating 
iHitween nothing and possible infinity altogether beyond their 
capacities, wore very well contented to he respectfully In^wed off 
the scene with increased revenues to remote parts of the country, 
like Aristophanes’ Kleruch of the Chersonese, to live 

“ retire<l nii easy rent, 

Hating and avoiding party, nohlc-iniiided, indolent, 

Fearful of official .‘tnares, intrigues, and intricate atfairs.” 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a cnjwn”; still more uneasy 
the head and eke the more adipose section.s of the anahuny of 
the wight who es.'-ays to ]day the rdic of a buffer between 
infinity and nothing; for the ehances are that infinity will 
smite him shrewdly and terribly as to his hinder parts. 

Now what is to be said about tliis lyeyasu, who has emerged 
go decisively victoriotis from all this imbroglio In the first 
place, we must set down to his credit account that Tokugawa 


under Taico-sama had even nrepred himself for death. But with age, and 
in hla new estate, after he had succeeded his father, he became cold, and, 
without ajKistatising, abandoned himstdf to the disorders of the senses. Divine 
providence arrested him in this descent by piTniitting him to l)e accused 
nefore the (JotilKHWima (lyeyasu) by one of his retainers of being a Ciiristian. 
Chougendono, full of wrath [somewhat un-Christian, it may be renjarked], 
had the informer killed; then, frightened at his deed, he gave signs of mental 
alienation. Then the Coubo, declaring him incapable as an administrator, 
confiscated all his property, but spared his life. Later Chougendono, recovering 
his reason. reengnisM the divine chastisement, and henceforth lived as a 
Chiistian,” 

In lliis connection it may be well to allude to the following passage in 
M. Pag4s:— -“(1601) Maria Kiogocou. whose husband had been Prince of Umi, 
and whose two sons liad received from Daifou-sama the first Tanf^ and the 
second Wakasa, contributed all her eflbits to multiply the conversions. . . . 
(1602) Sachondono, Prince of Wakasa, likewise received baptism Chourindono, 
bis brother, I*rince of Tango, waa already a Christian, and great hopes for 
the estates of these two princes might be conceived." However, about 
the Christianity of these two princes tbei-e seems to be more than a little 
doubt. KyJSigoku Taketomo, Daimyo of Ina in Shinano (100,000 kdu), had 
been rewarded for his services at Sekigahara with the greater portion of 
Hoeokawa’s former fief in Tango (123,000 koiu\ wjiile his brother Takatsugu. 
who had made a most gallant defence of the Otsu on the 17tfa, 18th, and 
10th (Mober, 1600 (Sekigahara was fought on October 21 st), was made Daimyo 
of Obama in Wakasa (92,000 koku), with an increase in his revenue of 21,6(W ko^ 
Bays M. Pagfo (l»t02); “A greater number did not become converted, in spite 
of their convictions, in order not to tnmgress the law of the Taik5, lately 
renewed by lyeyasu, forbidding nobles to become Christian^ ami by reason of 
the idolatrous oath which the Lord of the Tenka caused bis principal officers 
to take.” 
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more tlmii (oice n'fiised the ofHce of Regent, or ol’ gimrdian to 
tlie heir of the Taikd. The position was forced u}H)n him. 
In the second jdace, few Japanese really kdieved Hideyori to 
Ihj of the seed ol‘ the aged loins of the Taikd. Hideyoshi, at 
the time of Hideyori’s birth, was eight-and -fifty years of age; 
and altliougli his constitution had originally l)een of the very 
liardest, it had been enfeebled not intirely by the fatigues of 
war and of rule, but by 8(‘xual debauchery notorious even in 
an age notorious for its }>rotligacy. Resides that, Hideyori’s 
mother, Yodogiini, was no Cornelia, n<» in<»ther of the Gracchi; 
lier subsequent relations with Ono Harunaga were patent to 
all. In the third )dac<;, in spite of the fact that the Taikd, 
by vaulting into the seat of his former liord, Nobiinaga, had 
undoubtedly rendered a great service to the best interests of 
Japan, yet it could not be denied that he had most flagrantly 
lietrayed the interests of Nobunaga’s heir — that three-year-old 
grandson Sambdshi, whose claims he }>rofe8sed to have esjKUised 
so chivalnuisly at Kiyosu in 1.582. As has l)cen said, the 
guardian in 1.598 died master of theem]»ire; at that date the 
ward stood thirtieth in the guardian’s roll of Daimyo, — Lord 
of a petty fief of 13.5,000 kohi at Gifu in Mino. Now, by 
the whirligig of Time, or Fate, or Providence, or of what- 
soever you will — til is w^ard of Hideyoshi’s, — this grandson of 
lyeyasu’s former Lord and relative by marriage (Nobunaga to 
wit) — from having lieen foolish enough to lend himself as a 
catsjiaw to Isliida and the others who were using liis 
(Saraboshi’s) former guardian’s ( Hideyoshi ’s) sujqiosed son 
(Hideyori) as a piipjiet for the advancement of their own 
interests, the grandson of Nobunaga, the rightful heir , — not 
to the Shdgunate, but to the Vice-Shogunatc — found himself 
at Koya-san as a jirisoner of war t(> Tokngawa lyeyasu, who, 
being of undoubted Minamoto sUx;k, had, apart from his actual 
achievements, an undoubted claim b) the position of Shogun, 
just left vacant by the death (1597) of that last of the Ashikaga 
family deposed by Nobunaga in 1.573. 

It is j)erfectly true that two wrongs — or three either, for the 
matter of that — do not make a right; but surely lyeyasu might 
be forgiven for reasoning that the general interests of the 
empire were paramount to those of the Taiko’s heir, or to those 
of the House of Toyotomi. For Hideyoshi’s usurpation of the 
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Bupreme power the only jufltificiition that could be urged was 
that at the time he (Hideyoshi), and he alone, could give peace 
and stable government to the distracted country. Now that 
that great ruler was no more, could his successors be exjjected 
to continue his work? The infant Hideyori, of course, was 
merely a juippet ; tlie real head of tlie House of Toyotonii was 
Yodogimi, an able woman in some respects perhaps, but a 
woman swayed by favourites, among whom a paramour more 
distinguished for his good looks than for his genius held a 
high j)lace of influence. Clearly from such a quarter an 
administration strong and vigorous enougli eflectually to curb 
the restless anii>ition of the feudatories and to keep them quiet 
in their fiefs could not l>e looked for. In short, the House of 
Toyotomi had no longer anything to justify it in its juetensions 
to Ixi th(‘ ruling House in Japan. Every argument that 
Hideyoshi could have urgid in suj)port of the rectitude of 
his conduct towards Nobunaga’s heir in 1585 could be urged 
with e(iual force by lyeyasu ruf-a-m Hideyori. 

It may be asked why lyeyasu, instead of waiting for 
fifteen years— until Ifll.o — did not now in IGOO summarily 
sweep Hideyori fnuu his j>ath. In re])ly to this (piery many 
considerations can k* adduced in support of the proposition 
tliat at that date such a procedure would not merely have 
been highly impolitic, but even fraught with the gravest 
danger, not merely to the l>est inh^ests of tlie House of 
Tokugawa itself, but to the permanent peace of the emjiire. 
In the first })lace, in the autumn of KiOO, if the 70,000 or 
80,000 lieaten and still unbeaten confederate troops in Osaka 
had resolved to hold that fortress till reinforcements could be 
brought up, ISekigahara would have by no manner of means 
been likely to jirove the decisive victory it did. To obtain 
jieaceable jiossession of Osaka was then an object of jiriiue 
imjxirtance to lyeyasu; and hence the reassuring message 
dispatcheil from Otsu to Yodogimi and Hideyori five days 
after the battle. This message had a jxiwerful effect; and 
once in Osaka, a breach of his word, plighteil so sjiontaueously 
and so o|)enly by lyeyasu, could not be thought of. 

But behind this was a far more vital consideration. Many 
of the captains of Hideyoshi were honestly devoted to the 
fortunes of his House, and it was in no small degree by 
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rwiHon of the vigorous iind effective co-ojK^ration of these 
in(lej»endent cliiefs that lyeyasii liad Wen able to cnish 
Ishida and his confederates. Any harsh treiitinent of Hideyori 
would liavt* roused the profound resentment of the allied 
chiefs that inarched to Sekigahara in the Tokugawa van, 
or protected its rear on that occasion ; and th(‘ [)rol)al)le 
outcome of this would have Wen the formation of a new 
hostile confederacy far more difficult to deul ^^ith than the 
one that had just been broken up. Shimadzu, Mori, Ukida, 
IJyesugi, and Satake were all aliv(', — the first with unimjuiired, 
and the others with still formidable rt'sources, — and if these 
were sii])]K>rted by Fukushiina, the Katos, the Kurodas, Asiino, 
Tanaka, and Ikeda, the House of Tokugawa would find itself 
called U})on to face more than its match. At Wst, a long 
and disastrous civil war, or rather series of civil wars, must 
ensue. In every way, then, not merely the immediate 
Tokugawa interest, hut the general welfare of the empire 
was consulted by leaving the House of Toyotoini with moderate 
revenues and a j)lethora of empty honours and resptxit in 
(|uiet and undisputed wcujiation of Osaka — for the time Wing, 
at Itiast. To keef) Shimadzu and Mori, and Kyushu, Shikoku, 
and Western Japan generally (piiet, the g(K)d-wilI of Kab) 
Kiyornasa, of Kuroda, of Tanaka, <d‘ Fukushiina, and of Ikeda 
was all-imj»ortant. Besides, Hideyori had Wen Wtrothed to 
Hidetada^s daughter (consequently another of lyeyasu’s grand- 
daughters), and in Sejitemlier, 1602, the marriagi^ was 
solemnised with extraordinary pomp at Osaka. While lyeyasu 
could as yet put forward no legitimate claim to W the official 
Father of the Japanese peojde, he could, on the other hand, 
claim with justice to W either the father or grandfather-in- 
law of a very large fraction of the most powerful Daimyo of 
the time. Among other things this enabled him to extend the 
ramifications of the unique Tokugawa secret service in a very 
effectual manner, and so to put himself in a position to take 
timely precautionary measures to avert any necessity for an open 
rupture with those it was to his interest to use and humour 
for the time. The establishment of the train of Hidetada^s 
daughter in Osaka simply meant the introduction of so 
many Tokugawa spies into the great stronghold of the House 
of Toyotomi. From them lyeyasu no doubt found corroboration 
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oi the fact that the heir of tlie Taiko was regarded with 
affection by the valorous captains who Jiad earned promotion 
from Hideyoslii ; and so we learn from the missionaries that to 
conciliate the good-will of these Daimyo, tlie Tokugawa chieftain 
treated Hideyori and his mother with the greatest respect by 
reason of the recollection which the Lords preserved of the 
former Sovereign; and he often went in person to visit the 
young prince at Osaka. He did more, and to please the Lords, 
without abandoning anything of his own special authority, 
he undertook to exalt the memory of the Taiko by celebrating 
his elevation to the rank of the A'ami as Shin' Hachiman, 
or the New God of Battles. The temple built for. the new 
god was the moat magnificent of all Japan ; it was inaugurated 
with splendid celebrations, and an annual f^le was instituted 
for Shin Hachiman as for the other Kami.^ On tins occasion 
considerable alms were distributed among the poor, tlu* Japanese 
nation being naturally auwidni^e, and solemnising its files, an^ 
especially its funerals, by immense liberalities.’’ 

Any endeavour to discover a Euro}>ean analogy to the 
condition of affairs in Japan at the opening of the seventeenth 
century is, it need scarcely be stiid, utterly ho})ele8s. To dub 
lyeyasu the Richelieu and his grandson lycmitsu the Louis 
XIV, of Dai Nippon, as a brilliant but somewhat superficial 
French historian has done, is entirely beside the mark. In 
some few respects Hideyoslii had done for Jaj)an what Louis 
XL, Henri IV., and Richelieu had done for France at 


9 Seeing that Japan liaa mine 8,000,000 Kami, we inu.st conclude that the 
New God of Batllee came ofl' much better llian the great body of hie confrira in 
the Pantheon. 

10 It is a most ungracious task to have to find fault with an author who 
has furnished us with so much valuable aaaistanoe as M. Pag^ has done. Else- 
where we have had jokingly to accuse him of ** being sometimes as confused 
as chaos.” By that we mean that he is frequently inherently inconsistent. The 

n we have just cited is in paw 70 of his History.” Now on paj^ 63, 
ing with the fhneral of Sacnondono, son of ‘‘ Ouenifoin,” he writes as 
follows:—” A rich alms oftered by Chougendono was distributed amonff the poor, 
n thing (Ant ungvlariy edijiti the pagaru. Really the acted very diflvrently. 
and enriched themselves without measure.” Nor is this by any manner or 
means a very glaring case of inherent inconsistency on M. Pagdi’ part. The 
way ha wobbles from year to year in his estimate of the character of lyeyasu, 
of young Kuroda, of Hideyori, and of Yodogimi is remarkable— and exasperating 
aoinewbat. The fact of the mister seems to be that while M. Pagds has (for the 
period 1598- 1651) reked over a greater amount of original material than 
father Charlevoix has, he is vastly inferior to the old Churchman in the 
matter of judgement To oos>rdinate his abundant details, M. Pagds has failed 
most signally. At the same time, over such Japanere sources ns there are 
he shows no earthly command whatsoever. Y6t, in spite of all that, his work 
is, and will remain, a most valuable ocm. 
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varioufi e[)och8(. And in the days of Henry IV. there wha for 
the time in Ja^tan a strong Hideyoshi legend— a legend quite 
as strong as the Naix)leonic legend was in France between 
1815 and 1850. Of the strength of this Hideyoshi legend, 
lyeyasu was perfectly aware, and to grapj>le with it U^fore 
its inherent flaws and the impotency of the representatives of 
the House of Toyotomi disclosed themselves, he was by no 
means inclined. 

At the same time, as only those of Minamoto lineage were 
eligible for the office of Shogun, lyeyasu was fortunate enough 
to Ik^ able to request and obtain from the EmptTor his 
investiture with tlie dignity that neither Hideyoshi nor 
N(d)unaga had been able to assume. As has been mentioned, 
the last Ashikaga Shogun, deposed by Nobunaga in 1573, had 
died in 1597; and the title of Shogun, after being in alK^yance 
for six years, was now formally totowed upon lyeyasu in 
1603. Inasmuch as Hideyoshi from his birth could never 
aspire to the Shogunate, it was not exactly easy for his 
supporters to maintain that lyeyasu, in assuming the office, 
was stripping the Taikd’s heir of any of his just prerc^gativcs. 
At the same time, as the duties of 8hdgun were “ to j)re.serve 
the Emperor and his palace from danger, and to pn-serve j)eace 
and tranquillity in the empire in every direction,’^ Toyotonii's 
men might have found in the commission substantial grounds 
for a[)j)rehension. However, to any rej>resenUtions Hidevoshi’s 
former captiiins might have made on the matter, lyeyasu could 
have made answer with perfect correctness that during all the 
years of Hideyoshi’s ascendency there had been a Shogun in 
Japan, and that the existence of that Shogun had in no wise 
militated against or compromised the p(>8ition of the Regent 
or of the Taikd. In 1598 lyeyasu had been nominated Nai- 
dai-jirij or “ Interior Great Minister,” and this title was now 
formally conferred upon Hideyori. 

Withal, diu*ing the years immediately subsequent to Sekiga- 
hara, lyeyasu proceeded with the utmost caution. In the 
settlement of the country then effected, it is to be observed that 
in Shikoku and in all the main island w^est of a straight line 
drawn from Tsuruga in Echizen to Kyoto, and thence to Osaka, 
the House of Tokugawa had absolutely no direct territorial 
foothold whatsoever. In all that vast stretch of territory not 
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a single Fudai Daimyo had been as yet established. In Kyushu, 
at the same time, the sole and single Tokugawa ai)j)anage 
was the Imperial town of Nagasaki; and even the govern- 
ment of Nagasaki was vested not in a Tokugawa retainer, but 
in Terasawa, the Daimyo of Karatsu (120,000 koku). On the 
other hand, the whole of Central Japan, from the Nikko 
mountains and the emlxmchure of the Tonegawa, on to Fiishinii, 
and from thence north to the Sea of Japan and along its coast 
to the confines of Kaga, had been firmly clutched by lyeyasu; 
and on these broad domains he now set himself to rivet his 
grasp. At Osaka, shortly after Sekigahara, there had l>een a 
long and earnest consultation between him and Hidetada as 
to whether it was in the East or in the West that the future 
seat of their power should be esUiblished ; and after an 
exhaustive casting u}» of pros and cmSf the decision had U^en 
rendered in favour of maintaining Yedo as the Tokugawa cajntal. 

There, since the occupation of five of the eight j)rovinceH of 
the Kwanto ten years before, very considerable work had l>een 
done. In 1590, what is now part of the site of th(5 In)}>erial 
palace of Tokyo was ctowikhI by a small fortress, of which the 
original had l)een the stockade thrown up by OUi Dokwan, a 
captain of IJycsugi’s, in 1450. All around on the landward side 
was a tangled wilderness of reeds and sedge on the low ground, 
where the Sumida and the rest of the network of streams 
struggled seaward through the marshes ; on the heights, dense 
copses and a luxuriant growth of bamboo-grass. At the date 
lyeyasu rode in to take possession of his new capital (1590), 
what is now the most valuable building-ground in Japan, the 
Nihonlnishi district, was feet if not fathoms below salt water, 
while along the line of moat near which stands the Mitsui 
Bank and some of the finest modern structures in Tokyo the 
wavelets of Yedo Bay rippled in ujwn the shingle or the shells, 
for then from Wadagura to Hibiya was “a sea-beaten beach, 
with only fishermen’s huts thereon.” 

Of lyeyasu’s first entry into Yedo we have an interesting 
record in the archives of the Temple of Zojoji, written by Genyo 
Sono, the incumbent, who stood before the gate to see the 
procession go by. Mr. McClatchie translates as follows : — 

<‘My Lord, riding on horseback, was just passing in front of the 
temple gate when, strange to say, his horse stood still of himself, 
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and would not advaiutj. My Lord Iwked to loft and right and 
peroeived a priest before the gate. He gave orders t<» his attendanta, 
saving, ‘Inquire what priest that is.’ They therefore (pu'stioned nu\ 
when I replied, ‘The temple is of the JchIo eeet, and njy own name 
i.s Sono.’ But before the attendants had re|)eated to him my answer, 
my caught the words as he sat on horseback, and said, ‘Then 
you are .Sono, the pupil of Kanyo*^’ (Kanyo was the priest of the 
temple of Daijiuji, in lyeyasu’s own native pr<»vinee of Mikawa.) 
1 could only utter in r(.‘s})onse an exclamation of sur])rise. 'Then 
I’ll halt awhile at your temple,’ said he, and he entertHl Zojoji. My 
Lord next observed, ‘ I wisli to take a meal by myself in this temple 
to-morrow morning, but it i> (piite unnecosary for you to nuike any 
extensive preparatioiir< ’ — and with these word.s he went on his way. 
True to his promise, he arrived early next day. 1 uas in the grejiteat 
delight, and offered him a humble lepu.'-t. Then said my L)rd, ‘ My 
sole reason for stating my desire to take a meal here this morning 
was as follows: For a General to be witlamt an ancestral temple of 
his own is as though he were forgetful of tin* fact that he must die. 
Daijiuji, in the province of Mikawa, has been, of course, the tenijde 
of my forefathers for generatitms back, but what I have now come to 
beg of you is to let me make this my own ancestral teni])le here, and 
to enter with me into a conqiact as priest and parishioner.’ With 

tears of joy I assented. He with all reverence pronounctsl his 

acquit*seenee in the Ten Buddhist Precepts, and then went back to 
the castle. After this he was pleasc*<l to remove Zojoji toSakiirada; 
but on the ground that it rendered the frontage of the castle bw) 
cimfined, it was shortly afterwards (in lobH) removi*d once more to its 
pre.sent site to the west of the sea-beach at 81iiba.”n 

The so-called ‘‘ castle enclosure which lyeyasu iiad just 

(‘iitered we are told w'aa limited in extent and unsightly in 

apjiearaiice; the flights of stejis w'ere huilt of (dd ship’s iKiards, 
Honda l^Iasanohu remarked, “In such a jihice as this my Ixird 
caniud receive guests! I jiray that it may lie juit in repair.” 
The Dainagon (lyeyasu) laughed and replied, “ Do you entertain 
sucli a womanish idea as tliis? The question of rejiairs is 
one that can he deferred awhile.” Safety from attack was 

11 How does this wjuare with the followiDg passages from M. Pagds? In 
funnection with lyeyaau's dedication of the temple to the Taiko as Shin 
Hacliiman in 1608, he writes:— “The Coubosama (lyeyasu), by this illustrious 
example, proposed to prepare for himself the honours of an apotheosis. Bueh 
pride was the result oi temporal prosperity, and made it plain that the thought 
divine did not dwell in the heart of the sovereign. This prince was l^ides 
but little favourable, and one might say opposed, to the Christian religion; 
hut he ‘humoured’ it in the interests of politics and of trade. At Uu &ame 
time he evinced for the bonses a profound aversion.^* (1608) “From the point 
of view of ^ligion, with advancing years the Coubosama (lyevasu) bc^me 
more superstitious towards the Aami and the Holoke, and more hostile to the 
true faith; but he had no recourse to persecution [What would a most Christian 
King of Spain have done to bonus in his country, M. Pag^s?] and allowed 
Bdigion to gather strength among its converts, and to extend its dominion 
among the infidels. The princes, from the example of the sovereign, were for 
the most part tolerant, and some of them even entirely sympathetic appeared 
to wait for nothing but the permission of the Coubosama to hewnie converted." 
(1612) “The ('oubosaraa (lyeyasu) remained plnnged in the disorder of morals 
[be was then seventy yean of age — and so, if we are to believe M. Pag^, not 
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the all-important consideration at the moment; and to ensure 
this, a cordon of some tliirty fortresses was established all round 
Yedo at distances varying from ten to fifty or sixty miles. 
Many, if not most, of these a little later on became the seats 
of Fudai Daimyo. The work of converting the old-fashioned 
keep, with dry ditches and earth embankments only for its 
defences, into a modern moated and stone-bastioned castle was 
then undertaken ; and in ICOO, when lyeyasu’s younger brother 
was left l)ehind with a garrison in Yedo, he was left to hold 
one of the strongest fortresses in Japan. It was not till 1(506, 
however, that what was known as the Nishi-maru, or western, 
was added to the Ilornmani, or main enclosure. This was done 
by the forced lalxnir of 300,000 men drawn from the domains 
of the vassal lords, who tlnm found themselves called ujm to 
maintain this huge army of labourers for fully six months. 

LuUt on, in 1610 or 1611, lyeyasu’s ninth son, 
Yoshinao, established in Owari,i 2 found Kobiinaga^s old keep 
of Kiyosii altogether too confined for his requirements, and 
in consequence the magnificent castle of Nagoya was constructed 
for him, almost entirely by forced labour, which Fukushima 
of Aki, Katd Kiyomasa of Kumamoto, and Kuroda of Chikuzen 


merely a scallawag, but a most persevering and persistent one], and became 
more and more sulwrvient to jMigan superstitions. This year he convoked the 
bomtvf of all sects in order, he alleged, to reassure his conscience. He listened 
to them, and chose for his do<'trine that of the Tendaishii, disciples of Dainichi. 
After his conversion to this sect he exclaimed, ‘Ahl poor me, if I had died 
two days before this, where would my soul liave l)een! I was in a bad wayl 
See in what 1 placed my trust!’ It had been suggested to him to hear the 
Nonhon—that is to say the t'eligieux of Europe; but Sahinye (then Governor of 
Nagasaki) and other courtiers were oppostnl to this, and' the criminal life of 
the prince opp<»sed a so-to-speak invincible olwtacle to the divine mercy.” 
(1618) “The old Dnifousaiua (lyeyasu), whose idolatrous superstition and 
hatred for Religion increased with his years, was restrained only ^ his love 
of lucre and the desire of pre8t*rving the trade with Macao and the rhilippines. 
He still humour^ the Portuguese and the Spaniards, and tolerated some 
missionaries. This year anin this prinre and his sou (Hidetada) received with 
benevolence the envoys of the Bishop and of the Father, the Vice-Provincial 
of the Company.” (1614) “From the effect of years (then 72) Daifousama 
(lyeyasu) irreeistibly submitted to the ascendency of the bonaes; they inspired 
him with terrors, and threatened him with the vengeance of the national gods, 
if he should delay to annihilate the Christian religion. Everything, said these 
perverse ones, was to be feared from the votaries of Jesus Christ, a malefactor 
pot to death on a cross of shame between two thieves. The Christians, they 
added, frar^ neither death nor the loss of their fortunes, and they revered 
worship to individuals condemned by the authority of the law. Lately they 
bad seen them worship Jirobioye, cruciffed for having IxMight ‘ lingots’ of bad 
alloy, and to steal from the funeral pyre the bones of eight other criminals, 
bomed alive by order o^the prince.” 

la Tadayoshi, the fifth son, who had obtained Owari with a revenue of 
520,000 koi»f had died in 1607 at the age of 27 ; and the ninth son, Yoshinao. 
then a child of eight, was appointed Loid of the &f, with an increased 
•Mwnent of 619,500 boU 
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had chiefly to furnish. Iveyasu himwdf, leaving; Hidetada in 
|K)fl8eB8ion of Yeilo, estiihlislunl his own Court at Shidzuoka 
in Suruga in 1607, and here also the castle was greatly extended 
and strengthened, while at Kofii, in the rwently acquirtxi 
province of Kai, there was another grciit effort in the wime 
direction. Although, unlike Sliidznoka and Nagoya, Kofu 
commanded none of the great routes Wtween east and west, 
yet at Kofu a strong citadel was a necessity, for the population 
of tliis mountainous district was a t>old, an energetic, and a 
turbulent one. F(‘r geiuTations down to l.')84 Kai had Imhui 
ruled by the Takeda family; and the penultimate clwef of 
this House, the gr(;at Takeda Shingcii (1. ’>215-72), had in liis 
time lK*en famous not merely as ime of the finest soldiers, 
but as the ablest feudal administrator in Japan. So (‘xcellent 
was his system of government that Iveyasu is credited with 
having made a most exhaustive study of it, and to have adoj)ted 
not a few of its features for his own estates. It is also alleged, 
seemingly on the best authority, that when Kai was incorporated 
with the Tokugawa domains the former retainers of Takeda 
showed themselves so resolute in the maintenance of tlie old 
regulations and customs that Iveyasu and his successors never 
ventured to deviate from them in any respect. It was ever 
the policy of the old statesman to conciliate, where such a 
thing was possible; yet a stronghold in Kofu was a desideratum 
in case the policy of conciliation should miscarry there. 

Still, all this was far from occupying the whole of lyeyasu^s 
energies. The missionary wriUirs dwell insistently upon his 
fondness for money, and there can Ik? no doubt that he addressed 
himself to the task of filling his treasury vaults in good 
earnest. Yet in common fairness it must Ik? conceded that 
he accomplished this without iinj)OBing any undue burdens 
upon his own immediate subjects, for taxation kire less heavily 
upon the j>e4i8ants of the Tokugawa domains than ufK)n those 
of the independent fiefs. One item in his extra-ordinary revenue 
did indeed fall upon the non-Tokugawa farmers and merchants 
in the last resort — the large presents the Daimyo had to furnish 
him with from time to time. When Vivero had his first 
audience with lyeyasu at Shidzuoka in 1609, ^^he saw a Lord 
of high rank introduced, who, prostrating himself, remained 
for several minutes with his face to the earth, and then 
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withdrew, leaning a premit in gold, in silver , and in silk of the 
value of 20,000 ducats.** 

But it is qucfitionahU* wliether these presents from the 
Daimyo constituted more than a mere tributary to the great 
stream of wealth that was flowing into the coffers of Shidzuoka 
and of Yedo from sources other than those of the ordinary 
taxation levied from land and domestic trade. It must not 
be forgotten that lyeyasu’s great economical aim was not so 
much to a])]»ropriate the then existing national wealth as to 
obtain a revenue legitimately earned from the stimulation of 
n('w industrial and commercial enterj)ri8es, and so form a 
consequent positive addition to the material resources of the 
empire. Tinder IflOii M. Pages tells us; ‘‘Gold and silver 
mines discovered in his reign in the ])rovince of Sado returned 
him 1,. 500, 000 cruzados annually. He had declared all the 
mines already discovered, as well as all those t() be discovered, 
to be ]»is property.’^ In ex]>lanation of this jiassage it must be 
stated that when Hyesugi liad been reuKo-ed to Yonezawa, 
this part (Sado) of his former exteu'^ive domains had been 
appropriat(‘d by lyt'vasu hims(df. With regard to all the mines 
l)eing declared Tokugawa prop(‘rty, it is to be surmised that at 
this daU^ the declaration extended only to the direct Tokugawa 
estates and to those of the Fudai Daimyo. Later on, subsequent 
to the capture of Osaka in 1G15, the regulation was no doubt 
extend(‘d to the domains of other feudatories. Kaempfer 
(writing in 1G91-92) tells us that “of the j)roduce t)f all the 
mines that are worked he (the Shogun) claims two-thirds, 
and one- third is left to the Lord of the province in which 
the mine lies; the latter, however, as they reside upon the 
spot, know how to improve their third parts so as to share 
pretty equally with the ‘ emperor.^ Moreover, at this early 
date of 1603 any Tokugawa claim to levy toll, much more to 
appropriate all the produce of the mines of Sateuma or the 
underground wealth of any of the other great fiefs, would 
have been not merely ill-advised but utterly illusory. Yet 
despite that, the revenue of lyeyasu from the hitherto undis- 
turbed metallic treasures of his own broad domains must have 
been considerable. Sado was not by any means the only 
locality where prospecting had been attended with more than 
merely remunerative results. In 1605 Idzu had furnished 
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a great deal of gold and silver, and there Oknlx) Choan and 
Watanal^e were continually making fresh discoveries. In the 
following chapter we shall see how strenuous lyeyasu was in 
his efforts to develop this new source of wealth, and what 
sacrifices he was prepared to make in order to attract Spanish 
miners to the country to instruct his suhjt^cts in metallurgy 
and in all the secrets of the miner’s art. 

His third source of extra-ordinary revenue was his ]>erqui8ite8 
from the foreign — chiefly the Portuguese — commerce. Japan 
at this time was practically a free-trade country; of regular 
Custom-dues the foreign merchants had to pay none whatever. 
All that was expected from each vessel that arrived was a 
present, or rather })resents, to the juince of the territory into 
whose ]K)rts it had enten'd. As Nagasaki had been the cldef 
port frecpiented by the merchantmen from Macao Binc(‘ 1508, 
and as Nagasaki had been declared an Imj>erial town alauit 
1588 or 1589, for the last ten years of his life it had })een 
the Taiko wlio had been the chief recipient of the free-will 
oflerings of the Portuguese ca}>tain8. Nagasaki, as we have 
said, had just been declared a Tokugawa ajqjanage, and as 
a consequence it was lyeyasu’s favour the ljusitanians now 
had to conciliate. The presents they tendered, while perhaps 
no very heavy tax, must yet have been considerable, for the 
cargoes tliey brought were extremely valuable. For example, 
the Madve de Dios, wliich was attacked and destrou‘(l by 
Arima’s men in tlie liarbour of Nagasaki in the early days 
of 10 10, had a lading worth more than 1,000,0(X) crowns, 
while the unfortunate San Felipe — no Portuguese ship or 
Ja])anesL* trader, by the way, however — carried goods to about 
an equal v'alue. However, from the ojaming of the Revente(‘nth 
century there was a serious drop in the importance of the 
Portuguese commerce. The Dutch rovers had appeared in the 
East, and annually lay in wait U> make prize of the “ Great 
Ship” from Macao. In 1G03 they accomplished their purpose, 
and again in 1G04, while in 1G08 fear of them kef»t the annual 
galleon fast in the roadstead of the Portuguese settlement in 
the Canton River. Nor was this all; the Japanese of the 
independent fiefs, notably of Satsuma and of Arima, had 
thrown themselves wdth great vigour into maritime enterprise, 
and their junks now carried on a large proportion of the 
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over-flea trade. Raw silk and silk fabrics from China formed 
the chief item in Portuguese cargoes; for then Chinese silk 
was much more esteemed than the native product in Japan, 
and all direct trade between Japan and China remained 
impossible down to 1643; at least, the Portuguese as middlemen 
at Macao had had for long a monopoly of the Chinese silk 
trade with Japan. Now, however, Japanese junks obtained 
the commodity from Cochin-China and also from Manila, with 
the result that of the 5,000 quintals imported into Japan in 
1612, the Portuguese vessels brought no more than 1,300. 
From all the foreign trade with non-Tokugawa portions of 
Japan — and it seems to have been not inconsiderable — lyeyasu, 
down to the year 1609, received no special advantages. Yet 
until then, directly at least, he was by no means minded 
to hamper this commerce — in fact, there is strong evidence 
in favour of the belief that down to that year he did his best 
to encourage it. Still at the same time he showed the utmost 
eagerness to attract the foreign ships to Uraga and to other 
ports in his own family domains; and, in the interests both 
of Japan and of foreigners, it is much to be regretted that 
the exceedingly lil)eral inducements held out to Europeans 
to frequent the harl)our8 of Eastern Japan were so sparingly 
res{)orided to by Spaniards from Manila, Spaniards from New 
Spain, Dutchmen, and Englishmen alike. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ciinisTiANm' AKn 1 ''()ukii;n iielation's {ir>98-ici4). 

A LTHOUOH the often-re]H*4it(‘d aswTtion that the Battle of 
Sekigahara was the p^reatest battle ever fought on Japaru^ae 
soil is simply untrue, and alth<mgh the cognate stabmient that 
tho victory in question gave peace to the empire for more than 
two hundred and sixty years is equally erroneous, yet it is 
correct to say that that battle threw the central administrative 
power, such as it was at the time, into lyeyasu’s hands. It 
is also correct to all(‘ge that from shortly after that date down 
to within less than half*a-century ago the Government of 
lyeyasu and his successors had 8U}>reme control of the relations 
of the empire with fon'igncrs and foreign Powers.^ As it was 
this Government that was responsible for suspending all 
intercourse between Japan ami the outside world ^ from 1639 
to 1853, it is of the utmost importance to attain clear and 
precise notions of its early attitude tf)ward8 foreigners, the 
foreign religion, and foreign trade. This purj>ose will be best 
served by setting forth the facts available, and allowing these 
to speak for themselves. 

It will 1x3 rememlHired that just at the time Terasawa, 
the Governor of Nagasaki, liad receiv(‘d orders in the summer 
of 1598 to collect and deport all reii^ieux from Japan, the 
arrival of two disguised Franciscans from Manila threw the 
Jesuits into the greatest consternation. One of the twain, 
from his ignorance of the country and of the language, was 
speedily detected, arrested, and sent back; but the other, the 
zealous and indefatigable Jerome de Jt^us, who had once 
already been summarily deported from Japan, and who knew 
Japanese passably well, eluded the search of the officials, and, 
making his way to the province of Kii, went into hiding there. 
On December 7th, 1598, he was discovered, and was ordered 

1 emhMBy to the Pope iiwl to the King of Bfwin (161.V1618) w*i 

in all likelihooil sanctioned by the Tokugawas. 

s With the exception of a few Dutch and Chioese merchuiU in Nagasaki 
and an oocaaional emoasay from Korea. 

r.G 
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into the presence of lyeyasn. What then happened will be 
best told in the priest’s own words: — 

"When the Prince saw me he asked me how I had managed to 
escape the preceding persecution. I answered him that at that 
date Go(l had delivered me, in order that I might go to Manila 
and bring back new confreres from there — preachers of the law 
divine — and that I had returned from Manila to encourage the 
Christians, cherishing the desire to die on the Cross in order to go 
to enjoy eternal glory like my (former) confreres. On hearing 
these words, the ‘hlmperor’ began to smile, whether in his quality 
of a pa^n of the sect of Shaka, which teaches that there is no 
future life, or whether from the thought that I was frightened at 
having to be put to death. Then looking at me kindly, he said, 
‘Be no longer afraid, and from now no longer conceal yourself, 
and no longer change your habit, for I wish you well; and as for 
the Castilians who every year pass within sight of the KwantO 
where my domains are, when they go to Mexico with their ships 
I have a keen desire for them to visit the harbours of that " island," 
to refresh themselves there, and to take what they wish, to trade 
with my vassals, and to teach them how to develop silver mines; and 
that my intentions may be accomplished before my death, I wish 
you to indicate to me the means to take to realise them.’ I answered 
him that it W’as necessary that Spanish pilots should take the 
soundings of his harbours, so that ships sljould not be lost in future 
as the San Felipe had been, and that he should solicit this service 
from the Governor of the Philippines. The Prince approved of my 
advice, and accordingly he has sent a Japanese gentleman, a native 
of Sakai, the bearer of this message. ... It is essential to oppose no 
obstacle to the complete liberty offered by the ‘Emperor’ to the 
Spaniaixis as well as to our Order, for the preaching of the Holy 
Gospel. . . . The same Prince (who is about to visit the Kwaut6) 
invites me to accompany him to make choice of a house, and to visit 
the harbour which he promises to open to us; his desires in this 
rcs|)ect are keener than I can express." 

lyeyasu’s first envoy to the Philippines does not seem to 
have been very successful in his mission, for the Spaniards 
there, having lent all their spare vessels and men to aid the 
King of Camlxxlia in his struggle with the Siamese, were in 
no position to respond to his requests with anything but polite 
prombes, lyeyasu, 8usj>ecting that it was on account of the 
depredations of the Japanese pirates in the Philippines that 
the Governor had given such a lukewarm reception to his 
overtures, had two hundred of the sea-rovers arrested and 
executed, and sent a second envoy with another letter writUm 
by JerOme de J^us, who meanwhile had built the first 
church and celebrated the first Mass in Yedo. It was not 
until the arrival of the new Governor, d’ Acuna (in May, 1602), 
however, that any answer was returned to lyeyasu’s proposal 
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for re('i}»rocal freedom of commerc(*, his offer to o|)en the 
ports of tlie Kwaiito, and liis request for competmt naval 
architecis. And tlieri having got an answer — favoiirahle in 
all respects except with regard t(^ the last-inentioneil iUun — 
the envoy set homewards, only to ])erish by shipwreck off 
Formosa. Meanwhile lyeyasu, impatient at the delay, had 
diH]>atched Jerome de Jesus himself to Manila, and after 
another shipwreck th<‘ Franciscan returned to Japan with the 
Governor’s reply before tlie end of the year. He was well 
received by ly(‘yasu, wlio promised him a site for a house 
in Kyoto, and wlm, on tlie <leath of de Jesus soon after, 
allowed another Franciscan (de Rurgillos) k) pnK'eed to the 
rhili]q)ines to seek for further missionary assistance. 

Meanwhile there had been a succession of events that luckily 
furnished lyeyasu w'ith an o})portunity of giving inconkstable 
proofs of the (arnestness and sincerity of his desire for a 
legitimate trade and friendly intercourse wdth ]\Ianila. In 
IbOl that luirbour had been frequented by numerous Japanese 
merchantmen, several from Satsuma, and some with Christians 
among their crews. The capbiin of one of these was asked 
by the Dominicans if the priests might go to Japan and 
preach the Gospel there; and on Kizayeraon, the captain, 
saying they might do so, and offering them a passage in his 
vessel, the Provincial of the Dominicans wrote to the Prince 
of Satsuma offering some of his reii^ieux for service in the 
Princt‘/8 ])rovince8. Towards the end of the same year, Captain 
Kizayemon brought Iwick an answer from one of the councillors 
of Satsuma, inviting missionaries to the number of not more 
than twenty into the principality. To quote M. Ij<^on Pages: — 

“On the other hand, the Spaniards, who saw themselves opening 
the gates of Japan, and who were eagerly seeking for commerce 
with that Empire, desired at the same time, with a marvellous 
zeal, the advancement of religion. The Governor convoked both 
the Councils, tlie ecclesiastic and the secular; and the whole assembly 
decided with one acwrd that missionaries of the various Orders 
should lie sent with a view to the propagation of the Christian 
faith, and for the sertnee of the King of Spain (Philip III.). 
Dominican, Franci.«iCHn, and Augustin rdigieux were designated by 
their respective provinces, and were assigned the districts where 
they were to preach the faith.” 

This, be it observed, w’as really trenching at once on the 
Portuguese monopoly of trade with Japan, and on the Jesuit 
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monopoly of misflionary work in that Empire. The concordat 
of J580 had confined the Japanese trade to the Portuguese, 
and it was only in 1609 (July 25th) that a decree was issued 
by Philip III. (1598-1621) permitting the citizens of Manila 
to trade freely with Japan and China. Equally the Papal 
Bull of 1585 had confined the propagation of the Christian 
faith in Japan to the Jesuits. That of 1600 had allowed the 
Order to participate in th(; work, provided they entered 
the emj)ire vi4 Goa and Macao, and under the Portuguese flag. 
It was only in 1608, afUT a great deal of agitation, that Pope 
Paul V. issued a Bull annulling tlie restrictions of the former 
two, and according free access into Japan to reliyieux from any 
quarter. 

The Dominicans naturally })roceeded to Satsuma — only to 
find, however, that, as of old, the Prince nierely wished to use 
them as decoys for foreign trade, and that a miserable existence 
in the sequestered and 8urf-l>eaten islet of Koshiki was the 
limit of their prosjH*cts. In 1603 they obtained a precarious 
footing on the fronting mainland at Kiyodomari, but about 
1607 they were constrained to quit Satsuma and to transfer 
their chief seat to Isahaya in Hizen. 

As many as nine Franciscans set out for Japan, their chief 
being entrusted with a letter and presents from the Governor 
of the Philippines for lyeyasu. The latter, however, expressed 
his dissatisfaction at seeing so many priests and so little trade, 
and then allowed four of the reliyieux to pass on to Yedo, where 
one of them soon contrived to make a fix)l of himself as the 
result of a dispute wdth the heretic English pilot, Will Adams, 
the Kentishman from Gillingham.^ The others remained in 

S ChjurleToix sets forth the whole matter— Bishop’s investigation and report 
to the Pope on the incident and all— with malicious wit and pleasantrj. 
Cocks’s account of the matter, written to Wilson, Cecil's Secretary, corroborates 
Charlevoix in all essential particulars. After setting forth how a young friar 
argued with Adams at Uraga that by the mere strength of faith one could 
make mountains disappear or trees move, or the sun stand still, he goes on: 
“Mr. Adams told him be did not believe he could do either the one or the 
other. Not that he was in doubt but that the power of God was able to do 
them, and greater matters too, but that he firmly believed that all miracles 
ceased long since, and that those of late times were ^t fiction, and nothing 
to be respected.” The friar, however (to quote Dr. Riess’s summary), insisted 
on demonstrating that he could walk on tnc sea, so that thousands of people 
came to behold afid see the event. He appeared provided with a great piea 
of wood made in the form of a cross, reaching from above the girdle to his 
shoes, and boldly went into the water. But he would have been drowned if 
Melchior van Sanvoort (supercargo of the of which Adams had been 

the pilot) had not saved him with his boat. The next day Adams went to 
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Kyoto, and their good officeR there proved of great assistance to 
the Augustin Father, de Guevara, who appeared in Japan a 
little later on. Through the Franciw'ans, de Guevara obtained 
jjermission from lyeytisu to settle in Biingo, and at Usuki in 
that province a church and a convent were soon ertxjtod. 
Befon^ de Guevara had l)een many weeks in his new quarters 
he found himself called upon to intervene in favour of some of 
his secular friends from Manila, 

Towards the end of 1G02 one of the three ships from the 
Philipj)ine8 for New Spain — the San Fsjnrito—wiis driven out 
of her course by contrary winds, and had souglit refuge in one of 
the harbours of Tosa. The men of that jmfvince s(H3m to have 
l)een the Cornishmen of Japan, looking upon wrecking as not 
mendy a {)rofitable, ))ut a very Inmourabb; industry. They had 
delilKTately run the San Felipe aground at Frato in l.^)96 with 
no inconsiderable advantage to themselves, and now they 
(juietly and unobtrusively prepared to get possession of the San 
Enpirito in some such similar fashion. Guevara, however, 
hurried to the scene and put the Captain, Lope de Ulloa, u[)on 
his guard, and at the same time addressed a petition t(» lyt^yasu, 
while Ulloa sent his own br(>ther and an Augustin monk he 
had on board to back up the petition with rich jjresents. 
Meanwliile tin* Tosa wreckers aebid in a way that left no 
room to doubt what their gentle int-eutions really were. 
Thereupon Ulloa summarily threw all the Japanese placed as 


M*e the friar and found hitn ill in l»ed. “ Had you but believed,” he said to 
his viHilor, “I had accoinplitilied it.” For the very same tiling the friar had 
to leave Japan and return to Manila, where the Bishop punished him wilh 
imprisonment for this rash attempt. This account is more accurate in some 
details, hut not so witty as Charlevoix’s: — ‘‘When the friar was reproache<l 
by his oonfrh'W, he coldly replied to them that he had brought forward such 
good arguments against the heretic that he had believed it impossible that 
God would refuse to confirm them by a miracle,” We must remember that 
Charlevoix was a Jesuit, and that the Franciscans bad begun their mission 
in Yedo “by declaiming with violence against the Fathers of the Company 
(of Jesus).” Charlevoix, however, recounts the fatuous tales of thjs roii^les 
worked by the crosses discovered in persimmon trees and what not in Kjushfl 
in lfil‘2, wilh all imaginable pious unction. M. Pag6i’ account of the attempt 
of the Jesuit fioiu Nagasaki to deal wilh Adams is also entertaining reading: — 
“There still remained at Yedo (1605) the Englishman Adams, and acveral 
Hollanders, his companions. The missionary saw Adaios himself, and on the 
part of the Bishop offered him a safe-conduct to proceed to Nagasaki and 
thence wherever they wished! Really, there was reason to fear lest these 
heretics shotild sow the false seed among the people. But the offer of the 
prelate was declined hr Adams, who alle^ as a pretext that the Cubosaroa 
(lyeyasu) would not allow him to quit his dominions. The Father at the 
same time put everything at work to convert these unfortunates; bat be found 
them rebels and haidencd in their error.” Charlevoix and Psg4s have both 
diawn upon the Annual Letter of 1606-06 somewhat liberally. 
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guards on the ship overl>oard, dead or alive; hoisted sail; 
o]ieried fire upon the guard-boats that eridea\'ourcd to intercept 
liiin and Hunk most of them, with great carnage among their 
crews. When lyeyasu heard of all this, he said the Tosa 
pirates had got nothing but tlieir deserts. A safe conduct was 
granUnl to tiie few Spaniards wlio had been left behind on 
shore, and orders were given that they should be allowed to 
})roceed to Manila by the first ship sjiiling thither. And, what 
was most important of all, in order t(» in'cvent a recurrence 
of such “accidents,” lyeyasu caused the delivery of eight 
identical patents providing for the security of all foreign 
vessels that might appear in the waters of Japan,** and 
according them perfect freedom to trade in any of the p(>rts 
of the country. The doeuipents also ollered foreigners full 
lih(*.rty to reside in any (piarter of the (‘mi»ire; only they were to 
absbiin from all ])ropagation of the Christian n'ligion. 

However, the Spaniards showtsl no very grt'at eagerness to 
})rosecute the trade with Eastian Japan. A splendid siti' had 
been offered for a settlement <»f Spanish merchants in Yedo, 
but none ever came to occupy it. A vessel with presents for 
lyeyasu and some Franciscans on board put in to a harbour 
of Kii in 1604; and on the caj)tain sending word that In* 
had not proceeded to Yedo by reason of the dangerous 
navigation, lyeyasu offered to send an English pilot (Will 
Adams) to bring the ship round safely, as he had just brought 
round another Spanish ship a little time before. When the 
caj)tiiin declined this offtT, lyeyasu gave orders for all the 
Franciscans he had brought to be seized, ]>ut on kuird the 
ship and sent back again.® However, one or two Spanish ships 
do seem to have come to the Kwantd since 1602. So much 

4 “Ijawh enacted to be obeerved in Japan with respect to foreign mer- 
chants:— If any foreign vessel by stress of weather is obliged to touch at any 
principality or to put in to any harbour of Japan, we order that, whoever 
these foreigners may be, absolutely nothing whatsoever that belongs to them 
or that they may have brought in their ship shall be taken from them. 
Likewise we rigorously prohibit the use of any violence in the purchase or 
tile sale of the commodities brought by their ship, and if it is not convenient 
for the merchants of the ship to remain in the port they have entered, theu 
may paw to anf/ other port inat may mti thm, ana ikerein buy and tell in fvll 
freidam. lAkiewue w order in a yeneixU manner Utal forriynen may freely reside 
in any part (f Japan they dmoae, but we rigorously forbid them to promulgate 
their faith. Given in the 9th moon of the 7th year of Keicho (1602) to Don 
Pedro de Acuhha." Translation into Portuguese verified by Costa, Notary 
of the Diocese, by order of ^rqueyra, Bishop of Japan. 

0 They appear) however) to have been able to elude the uffioera and to 
eacape into hiding. 
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may be inferred from a remark in a dispatch an envoy of 
lyeyasu carried to the Governor of the Philippines in 1605, 
for in it he complains that “ the numlxjr of shijw sent has 
l»eon reduced instead of increased.”® While this ambassador was 
in Manila, some Spaniards had arrived in the Kwanto, ami had 
droj)i>ed some very ill-advised remarks there. On iKjing asketl 
how many ships had lately come to Manila from New Spain, 
and what cargoes they had brought, they boasted that a whole 
flet^d had arrived with notliing but men and munitions of 
war — for the compiest of tl»e M(duccas. This made lyeyasu very 
8Usj)icious. He at once had all the Christians in Vedo regisUTcd 
and the Franciscans put under the surveillance of some of 
his officers. And at the same time he judged it well to 
endeavour to open up commercial relations wdth other foreigners 
l)esides those of Manila, wlio seemed Inrit not so much upon 
the ]»ro8ecutiori of trade as ujuui the propagation of their 
religion and possibly the compiest of new territories. 

Luckily the means of doing so lay ready to hand. We 
liave already on more tlian one occasion referred incidentally 
to the Kentisliman, Will Adams, julot of the Dutch shi}> 
de Liefde^ whose eighteen or twenty jneces of artillery may 
have done good service in tlie great campaign of 1600. 
But to make clear the general course of the contem[)orary 
foreign relations of Japan, much more than a mere incidental 
reference to the Charity and to Will Adams is necessary. A 
recapitulation of some of the salient incidents of contemi)orary 
Euro{»ean history becomes indispensable. 

It was about 1566 that the revolt of the Netherlands and 
the sulwequent so-called Eighty Years^ War with Sjiain l)egan. 
Alva entered the provinces in 1567, and was only in any 
way checked when the Water Beggars ” seized uinin Briel 
in 1572, and the insurgents began to trust to their little navy. 
In 1581 Holland and Zealand declared themselves a free 
countr}', severed alike from Spain and from the Empire. On 


« A Mtrnnge sentence in this dispatch recommemli the Governor not to 
allow the Japanese established in Manila to return to Japan. Of these there 
appears to have been a numerous bod/. In this very year *'the Japanese 
settled at Dilao in the Philippines, toAo amcnnttd to aboui 15,000, bad a difference 
with the Spaniards. A JafMnese was killed; his compatriots Hew to arms, 
constructed a camp and entrenched themselves. A rdigiaa who spoke Japanese 
succeeded in appeasing the narlies and in preventing great calamities." In 1608 
the Japanese af^ rose at Manila, and had to be reda^ by fighting. 
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the nmrder of William of Orange in 1584, his second son, 
Maurice of NasHaii, then seventeen years old and a student at 
licyden, was named Governor of the United Provinces ; and by 
1594 these seven provinces were entirely cleared of Spani.sh 
tr<K)pH. Desultory fighting for the possession of what is now 
the kingdom of Belgium went on for fifteen years longer, until 
in 1609 a twelve years* truce on the uti possidetis basis was 
signed Ixitween Spain and Holland. This left the Hollanders 
in entire possesKion of the northern ])rovinces, whose well-l)eing 
ever since 1590 had l)een steadily increasing. Thousands of 
ingenious workers, turning in despair from the hoj)ele88ne88 of 
their condition in the S]»anish Netherlands, brought their skill 
and industry into the North, which soon l)ecame as famous for 
its manufactures as for its energy in commerce. It was to 
this lattt^r, however, that the Hollanders mainly owtnl their 
wealth. Ever since 1572 more and more attention had l)een 
devoted to the navy, which also plavinl the ])art of a mercantile 
marine; and by 1609 the burglnTS ol‘ the Steven Provinces — 
espwially of Holland and Zealand — had Wcome lords of tlie 
sea and the chief traders of the world. In 1609 Dutch ships 
had utterly ruined the Spanish fleet in the sea-fight olF 
GibralUr, and the over-sea trade of the Peninsulars was Ibr 
the time, left unprotected. 

But already, long Indore this, the Hollanders had set 
themselves to work to ruin the Spaiiisli and Portuguese trade 
thoroughly. As has l)een rejKUitedly asserted, Philip II. of 
Spain lHn*ame King of l*ortugal as well in 1580; and in his 
perstm, or in that of his son and his grandson, the two crowns 
remained united d()wn to 1640. The “Sixty Years’ Caj)tivity,” 
as this {MTiod is term<‘d by the Lusitiinians, proved dis.i'‘trou8 
hi Portugal. In the conduct of their monopoly of the Etistern 
tnnle the Portuguese had nit*rely brought tln^ commoditie.8 to 
LiHl)on, and instead of distributing them over Euro|>e them- 
Htdves, had rested content with letting foreign nations come 
to fcUdi them. As a matter of fact, it was Dutch merchants 
who, from an early pericsl, had played the chief part as 
distributors. Accordingly, Philip II., by way of dealing a 
deadly blow at the interests of his “rebel subjects,” closed 
the iH)rt of Lisbon to them in 1594. The result might have 
been foreseen. Kxcludtxl from the terminal dep6t of the 
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lucrative Portuguese commerce in the West, the venturesome 
lieretics resolved to tap its sources in the Orient; and when 
Houtman, who had escaped from a Portuguese prison, aj>- 
proached the “ Company for Remote Countries ” with a proposal 
to fit out an East Indian expedition, the Directors at once 
entrusted him with the command of three vessels for this 
purj) 08 e. After eight-and-twenty months’ absence, Houtman 
returned with only one of his ships — but so richly laden as 
to rouse the enthusiasm of the Hollanders. Six different 
Companies were at once formed f(»r trade with the Far East, 
and in 1598 as many as twenty-two Dutch 8hij>H left for the 
Indies, fully armed and with instnictions to ‘‘attack and 
overpower all merchants of the dominions of the King of 
Spain, those residing within them as well as those trading 
there.” With most of these squadrons we have little (H‘ 
nothing to do; but one of them, fitted out by the Rotterdam 
Company, was destined to open up relations between both 
Holland and England with Japan. The third of these Dutch 
ventures of 1598 — that of Oliver van Noort of Utreclit— is 
remarkable chiefly l)ecau8e it brought home intelligence of 
the fate of one of the five vessels in this Rotterdam expedition 
which had been Van Noort’s only Dutch predecessors in passing 
through the Straits of Magellan. In January, IGOl, Van 
Noort, then in a harbour of Borneo, learned from one Manuel 
de Luis, a Portuguese, who traded between Jaj)an and the 
Malay Archipelago, that one of the Rottt‘rdam Company’s 
five vessels in a state of the direst extremity had reached 
Japan in the Spring of 1600, and that the surviving Kcore of 
her original ship’s company of 110 men were detained there 
as prisoners. This was but cheerless news to bring home to 
an already bankrupt Company. 

The vessel to which we refer was de Liefde, which carried 
the “pilot-major” or second-in-command of the squadron 
of five vessels of which the ill-fated Malm had been admiral. 
This “pilot-major” was not a Dutchman, but, as was usual at 
the time, an Englishman — Will Adams, from Gillingham, in 
Kent. So far, Englishmen alone had been found venturesome 
enough to question the application of Pope Alexander Vl.’s 
Bull of 1493 in the Pacific. Drake had been the only sailor 
since the return of Del Cano with his seventeen fellow 
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Hcarecrowg (the Hole survivors of Magellan’s intrepid crew) in 
1522, who had circumnavigated the globe. His enterprise of 
1577-1580 had l)een followed uj) and successfully repeated by 
Thomas Cavendish, “a gentleman of Suffolk” (1586-1588); and 
in 1593 Richard Hawkins had had to yield to ill-luck and 
the Dons at Atacames, fifty-seven miles north of the Equator, 
aft(T his good ship the Dainty had passed into the Pacific by 
the Straits of Magellan. In 1591 James Lancaster (James 
was no “ Sir” at this tim(‘) conducted a buccaneering squadron 
to Malacca, whence he returned in 1594 — after rendering the 
name of “Englishman” in East Indian waters synonymous 
with that of “pirate.” Many former members of the crews 
of these early English rovers and others besides were only 
U)o ready to take service with the enter])rising Hollanders who 
were now so sturdily bent upon breaking the Peninsular 
monoi»oly of EasU^rn trade, and the Dutchmen were keen 
to utilise their services. 

This “pilot-major” of (k Lirfdc, Will Adams the Kentish- 
man, was destined to play an honourable, albeit a modest, j)art 
in the history of the early Tokugawa relations with foreign 
countries; and his own account of the matter, instinct with 
the charm of a virile simplicity, is at once of enthralling 
interest and of high historic value. In his letters we meet 
with a 8})elling delightfully phonetic, a syntax which is equally 
delightfully go-as-you-please, and a })hraseology that is piquant 
in its crisp quaintness; but us we read on, we find it abundantly 
borne in upon us from far weightier considerations that we 
are veritably here face to face with one to whom the atmosphere 
of “ the sjaicious times of great Queen Bess” was natal. 

On Aj)ril 19th, 1600 a.d., when de Liefde was towed 
into a harlwur of Bungo by the local boatmen, out of her 
surviving crew of four-and-twenty men Adams says in one 
letter that “ there were no more but five men of us able to go.” 
A few days later three of the twenty-four spectres died, and 
a little later on still tliree more. It was a lucky thing for 
Adams and his heretic companions that the old Christian 
Daimyo, the jwtron of the Jesuits, was no more (died 1587), 


T For example, John Davys, tlie famous explorer, before going as pilot to 
Michelbourne in 1 H 04 , had been pilot of the Dutch Indiaman (U Lteuw; while 
the second pilot in Mahu’s fleet was also an Rnglishman, Timothy Shotten. 
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and that Funai was no longer the centre of Jesuit influence 
in Kyushu, As it was, the waifs had grounds for serious 
misgivings. 

“After wee had been there hue or sixe days came a Portugal! 
Jesuite, witli other Portugals, who refK)rted of vs, that we were pirate, 
and were not in the way of merchandising. Which reiK)rt causal the 
governours and common people to thinke euill of vs: In such manner 
that we Iooke<l alwayes when we should he set upon crosvses; which 
is the execution in this land for theeuery and some other crimes. 
Thus daily more and more the Portugalls incensed the justices and 
the people against us.”® 

“Nine days after our arrival!,” Adams goes on, “the 
gn‘at King of the land sent for me to c(mie to liim.” 
Starting w'ith a single conij>anion, the “ pilot- major ” rt3tiched 
Osaka on May. 12th, ICOO (O.S.), and was at once conducted 
into I\e\aMi’s ]>resenee. What then happened will he Ixjst 
told in Adams’s own words: — 

“('oniing before the king, he viewtsl me well, and seemwl to 
he wonderfull fauourahle. He made many sigiies vnto me, some 
of >\liieli I vuder-^tood, and some I did not. In the end, there 
came out* that could .speake Portugcj. Py him, the king demanded 
of me of what land 1 was, and wliat mouued vs to come U) his land, 
heeing so farre otf. 1 shewed vnto him the name of our countrey, 
and that our land long sought out the East Indies, and dt'sireil 
friendship witli all kings and potentates in way of marchandize, 
hailing in our land diuerse coimiKKlities, which these lands laid not; 
and also to ))uy such marchandizes in this land, which our countrey 
had not. Then he asked wliether our countrey had warres? 1 
answcrinl liim yea, with tlic Spaniards and Portugaks l>cing in j)eace 
with all other nations. Further, he asked me, in what 1 did l)elccue? 
1 .said, in God, that made heauen and earth. He asked me diverse 
other questions of things of religions, and many other things: As 
what way we came to the country. Hailing a chart of the whole 
world, 1 shewed him, through the Straight of Magellan. At which 


s This accouut is fully suhbteatiated by the missionaries tlieaisclveh. Writes 
Guerreiro (condensing their reports): — “A uikbionary having had speech with 
them, recognised tliat they were heretics; on their disembark stiou they at 
first declared that they had wme to trade with Japan; but the Prince at once 
comprehended that they had other intentions, and that it was only a teinp^ 
that had driven them towards his empire; for they brought no merchandise 
similar in quality or in quantity to th.'it of the other ships, neither did they 
have the noble and opulent appearance of the other merchants, nor as mticii 
plate nor as many servants as they, and appeared really come as soldiers and 
sailors, all the more so as they had with them a great quantity of artillery 
and arms. All this made it perceived that they were not folk of good alloy, 
and Daifoussima (lyeyasu), on the advice of the Governor, at once sent an 
officer to Bungo to conduct the vessel to Kyoto (sic/) or Sakai; he confiscated 
this vessel as a wreck, according to the laws of Japan, and sent her to a port 
in the Kwanth, as well as the Hollanders of the crew and 18 or 20 pieces 
of artillery ; at the same time he appropriated all the rest of the cargo, consisting 
chiefly of arms and a great quantity of powder.” No doubt a fair amount 
of thk Dutch imwder was burnt in course of the Sekigahara campaign some 
five months later on. 
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he womlred, and thouj^ht me to lie. Thus, from one thing to 
another, 1 alnnle with him till mid-night. And hauing asked mee, 
what marchnndize we had in our shippe, I shewed him all. In 
the end, he beeing ready to depart, I desirerl that we might haiie 
trade of murchundize, as the Portugals and Spanyards had. To 
which he made me an answer; what it was, I did not vnderstand. 
8o he commanded me to be carrier! to prison. But two dayes after, 
he sent for me againe, and eiujuircid of the (pialities and condition 
of our (!ountreys, of warres and peace, of beasts and catell of all 

sorts; and of the licauens. It seemed that lie was well content 

with all mine answers vnto his demands. Neiierthele8.s I was 
commanded to prison againe: but my lodging was bettered in another 
place. ...” 

Shortly afterwards the Licfde, w'hich had meanwhile been 
brought up IVom Bungo to Sakai, was sent round witli Adams 
and all his coni]>uni(mH to the Bay ofVedo; and for the next 
few months lyeyasu was too much occujiied with the most 
serious affairs to have any time to spare for further inter- 
views protracted to midnight and conducted mainly by the 
language of signs. However, after he had solved the problem 

of the disposal of the debris of Sekigahara and the general 

rearrangement of the Kmjure for the time being, he gave 
order tliat tiie Hollanders, ship ami all, wen* to stay wdiere 
they were. How it fan‘d wdth the “pilot-major” we leave 
Adams himself to tell. Writes he: — 

“ Su in proeesse <if four <*r Hue yeert*8 the Empenair (lalknl me, 
as diners times he luul done before. So one time aboue the rest he 
would have me to make him a small ship, I answereil that I was no 
car|>euter, and had no knowledg thereof. Well, doe your endtjavoiir, 
saith he: if it he not goinl, it is no mutter. Wherefore at his 
corninaund 1 huylt him a sliip of the burthen of eightie tunnes, 
or there alKuit: which ship being made in all re8t)ects as our manner 
is, he comming alioord to see it, liked it very well; by which meaues 
I came in more fauour with him, so that I came often in Ijis presence, 
who fntni time to time gaue me jireseiits, and at length a yearely 
stypend to liue vjx)n, much about seuentie ducats by the yeare, 
with two pounds of rice a day, daily. Now beeing in such grace 
and fauour, by reason I learned him some points of jeonietry, and 
vnderstanding of the art of mathematickes, with other things: I pleased 
him so, that what I said he would not contrarie. At which my 
former enemies did wonder; and at this time must intre^t me to 
do them a friendship, which to both Spaniards and Portingals have 
1 doen: recompencing them good for euill. So, to passe my time 
to get my liuing, it hath cost mee great labour and trouble at the 
first: but Gbd hath- blessed my labour. 

“ In the ende of fiue yeeres, I made supplication to the king to 
goe out of this land, desiring to see ray poore wife and children 
according to conscience and nature. With the which request, the 
emperour was not well pleased, and would not let me goe any 
more for my countrey ; but to byde in his land. Yet in procesae 
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of time, being in great faiiour with the Emperour, I made supplication 
agein, by reason we had newes that the Hollanders were in N'Awn and 
raiania ; which reioyeed vs nnieh, with hoj)e that God should bring 
us to our countrey againe, by one ineanes or other. 8o 1 made 
supplication agein, and boldly spake my selfe with him. at which 
he gaue me no aunswer. 1 told Idm, if he would permit me to 
depart, I would bee a n)eanes, that both the English and Hollanders 
should come and tmffick there, but by no means he woultl let mee 
goe. I asked him leave for the capten, the \\hieh he presently 

granted mee. So by that meanes my caj^ten got b*ave: ami in a 

lapon iunk sailed to Pattan ; and in a yeares space cam no lloUaudm. 
Jn the end, he went from Patuue to Jor, where he found a fleet 
of nine saile; of which fleet Matletf ^^as (icneral, and in this fleet 

he was nmde Master againe, \Nhich fleet sailc^l to Malacca, and 

fought with an armado of I^ortingall.s: in which battel he was shot, 
and })resently die<l : s(t that as yet, I tliink, no certain newes is 
knownen, whether I be lining or dead.” 

Tin's brings ns down to the }ear JbOr), and to the ]>oint 
where Tyeyasu was beginning t(> wax impatient over tlie large 
promises but scant performances of the Spaniards of Manila 
in the matter of sending merchantmen to the Kwantd. It 
w'as just possible, be doubtless fanciial, tbai lie would Ik* l)etter 
served by their Hollander rivals. Accordingly the “Capten,^’ 
(^uaeckernaeck, who by the way was accompanied by the Cape 
merchant Santvoorts when lie departed, took with him the 
Shogun’s licence for the Dutch nation to trade in Japan. This 
practically amounted to an invitation to the Dutch East India 
Company to establish a factory in the Empire, for three 
years before (1602) tlie )StHtes-Gencral had ordered all the 
rival companies (especially the Zealand and the Holland 
associations) to amalgamate. 

This new body, with its capital of 6, 000, OCX) livres and its 
]mtent for twenty-one years, was the second great chartered com- 
)»any established, and differed from its only predecessor, the 
English East India Company, instituted in 1600, mainly in that 
its (the Dutch) conquests were made in the name of the State, and 
ranked as national colon it*8, not as j)rivat<‘ j) 088 e 88 ion 8 . By this 
time (1605) it already had numerous factories in the Far East; 
and it was to the chief of its establishments at Patani, on the 
eastern side of the Malay Peninsula, that lyeyasu’s letter was 
delivered in order to l)e forwarded to the Stadtholder, Maurice 
of Nassau, who, now thirty-seven years of age, had been at 
the head of affairs in the United Provinces since 1584. 
However, the constant naval wars of the Dutch with the 
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Portii^uefte in the Far East — prepently we shall see how 
shrewdly tlie Jesuits in Japan suffered from them — prevented the 
speedy transmission of lyeyasu’s first letter to the Sbidt holder ; 
and in 1608 the Factor of I^atani sent Santvoort with one 
letter to lyeyasii and another to Adams explaining the long 
delay in the answer from Holland. In the meantime, in 
Holland the new Company had instructed the commander of 
the fleet that left the Texel on December 22nd, 1607, to send 
at least one of his vessels to Japan to deliver a letter to the 
“Emptiror^^ from the Stadtholder and to establish a factory 
there. In accordance with these instructions two Dutch ships 
were dispatched from Patani, and they arrived at Plirado 
on July 6th, 1609. A site for a factory was selected there, 
and Jacob 8pex — who gave his name to the straits between 
the island and the mainland — became its first chief. 

To understand why it was that Hirado was selected as 
the site of the Dutch factory (in 1609), and of the Englisli 
one four years later on (in 1613), a bri(‘f exjdanation may 
hti necessary. It will be remembered that from the middle 
of the preceding century the })rincelet of the island had evinc(‘.d 
the greatest eagerness to attract tlie Portugue^^e merchantmen 
to his harbours, and that that liad been discovered to be 
the sole consideration that had induced him to pen his honeyed 
and flattering invitation to the Jeauit Superior-General, Barretto, 
then at Canton. It soon became palpable to Torres and his 
priests that Matsuura Takanobu, of Hirado (Taqua NomlK>, 
as they call him), was using them merely as decoys to lure 
the freighted galleons to his ports. The sharj) lesson that 
Torres administered to him in the early ^bO’s provoked him 
exceedingly; and the opening of Yokoseura in Omura as a 
rival harbour enraged him still more. But the erection of the 
new town of Nagasaki, also in Omura, in 1568 had l)een tlie 
severest blow he had received. Exceedingly averse as he was 
to the foreign religion and its priests, his overmastering desire 
for foreign trade had driven him to extend a sullen toleration 
to their presence; and even after Hideyoshi^s Edicts of 1.587 and 
1596 a few of them were permitted to lurk concealed in Hirado. 

However, on the death of Takanobu (Taqua Nombo) in 
1599, his son and his successor ordered all his vassals, without 
exception, to celebrate certain “pagan” rites and to sacrifice 
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to the manea of the departed Daimvd. His Christian retainers, 
headed hy his brother and his brother’s wife, a daughter of 
Suinitada of Omura, stoutly refused to comply with the order; 
and when a persecution was instituted, six hundred of them 
withdrew from Hirado in a body, and these were followed 
hy so many others that the Daiinyo, seeing his estates Wing 
depopulated, was constraim^d to call a truce. This emigration 
was in defiance of the law of the Taiko which denounced 
severe pains and penalties against vassals who should withdraw 
themselves from allegiance to their Lord without Ins permission ; 
and as Terasawa, the Governor of Nagasaki, had shortly Wfore 
abjured his Cliristianity, and was not particularly friendly t(^ 
the Jesuits at the time, the Fathers in Nagasaki, whither the 
exiles bent their course, found themselves saddled with a serious 
responsibility. Besides, just then they were in sore financial 
straits. However, some of the emigrants got settled in Higo, 
and later on, after IGOl, in Hosf)kawa’s (Jecundono’s) new 
fief of Buzen. On hearing of tlie incident of the Uejde with 
her crew of heretics, the keen-witted Daimvd of Hirado was 
not slow^ in finding means to put himself in communication 
with the captive Hollanders; and h(‘ actually succeeded in 
engaging a number of the eighteen survivors to cast cannon 
and to teach the art of gunnery to his subjects. And when, 
thanks to Adams’s intercession, his “Capten,” Quaeckernaeck, 
and the Cape merchant, Santvoort, were allowed l»y lyeyasu 
to quit Japan in IGOJ, it was tlie wide-awake l)aimy(» of 
Hirado who enabled the twain to avail themselves of the 
permission by granting them a passage in the trading junk 
he that year dispatched to Patani. The Dairayd’s ex{eptionHl 
kindness to the Dutchmen, and afterwards to the Englishman 
Saris in 1613, was mainly prompted by the circumstance that 
he wished to be free from all foreign priestly influence in 
his own domains, and to be exposed to no such risks as his 
orders of 1599 had involved him in. 

Having dealt with lyeyasu’s somewhat ineffectual attempts 
to open up trade between Manila and the K wan to, and having 
traced the chain of circumstances that enabled him to entice 
the Hollanders to Jai>an to break the Portuguese monopoly of 
foreign trade there, we must now, in order to make the general 
situation perfectly clear, devote our attention to the fortunes 
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of the Portuguese traders and of the Jesuit priests since the 
death of the Taiko in 1598. The interests of the priests and 
of the merchants were closely interknit; so much so that 
Hideyoshi, who was really desirous of the maintenance of the 
Portuguese trade, felt constrained to pretend to be ignorant of 
the fact that his Edict of 1587 was to a large extent a dead 
letter. The incidents of 1596-97 roused him to sharp and 
vigorotis action, and the tragedy of the Martyrs^ Mount at 
Nagasaki was the result. However, in spite of renewed 
mandates for the deportation of all missionaries from Japan, 
the officers entrusted with the commission do not seem to have 
shown any very great amount of zeal in its execution — possibly, 
perhaj>R, in consequence of secret instructions from Kyoto. 
On the demise of Hideyoshi in 1598, although there was no 
repeal of the Edicts of 1587 and of 1596, and although no 
infringement of the Taiko^s law forbidding the Daimyo to 
become Christians was overlooked, yet lyeyasu proved by no 
means hostile to the Jesuits. Although he accused them of 
being of the council of his enemies before Sekigahara, yet in 
1601 he issued two official patents permitting the Fathers to 
re>aide in the Imperial towns of Kyoto, Osaka, and Nagasaki. 
This was a great improvement in their position, for “since 
1587, the date of the Edict of Exile, no such favour had been 
conceded, the missionaries never having had more than a 
mere verbal permission to reside at Nagasaki.'^ The reason 
of this liberality on the part of lyeyasu becomes tolerably 
apparent from the following passage from M. Leon Pages. 
After recounting the intrigues of Terasawa, the Governor of 
Nagasaki, against the Daimyo of Arima and of Oinura, to 
which we have incidentally alluded in a previous chapter, 
M. Pag^s proceeds : — 

“ Daifousama (lyeyasu) was again irritated by the eflTect of a 
new artifice of Terasawa’s, but this artifice turned against its author. 
One of Terasawa’s servants, having gone to Nagasaki to make 

E ' ases for the Sovereign, had in no way consulted Father J. 

guez, intei'preier of the Tenka in the affairs of the Portuguese. 
lyeyasu having shown himself dissatisfied with his purchases, the 
servant cast the blame upon the Father and the Portuguese. But 
the Prince wished to elucidate the matter, and (after an investigation), 
recognising the innocence of the Fathers, caused a patent to be 
delivered^ in order that thenceforth all hit purchases should he made 
through the medium of the missionaries, and without TeraSawa’s 
asibtance.” 
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One result of this incident was that for two years lyeyasu 
would not admit Terasawa into his ]>re8enre. The latter had 
to conciliate the missionaries by giving:; them free admissiini 
into his Amakusa ]K)8ReRsions; and evm so, in U>04, he was 
stripj)ed of the governorship of Nagasaki, when the administni- 
tion of the town was entrusted to a eommissidn of five citizens, 
all of whom were Christians. All this, however, was not to 
prove so much pure gain to tlie Jesuits. In that y(‘ar of I()()4 
orders vn'ctc issued by Iveyasu’s (Government for tin* incorporation 
of the rapidly rising suburbs known as New Nagasaki with 
tlie Imperial town proper; and as this New Nagasaki had 
stood within tlie (^mura domains, and had been a (diief source 
of the ]^rinc(‘’s revenue, tlie I'rince was exceedingly wndh. 
H(‘ lomlly blamed Rodriguez, tlitm at (’ourt, and the Vice- 
Provincial, Paez, for having faile<I to give him tinndy 
intelligence in advance that such a ste]) was contemplated: 
and went so far as to evince th(‘ de)»th »)f his resentment by 
apostatising and summarily throwing his Chiistianity overboard. 
As old Kurinla died this vt^ar, Arirna thus now found liimsidf 
the sole (Jhristian Raimyo in dajuui, and the old law' (d’ tin* 
Taikd, zeahmsly enforced by lyeyasu, interposed a fatal 
obstacle to any new acces'^ions to tlie number. Terasawa, 
too, although for the moment constrained to Ik; conciliatory, 
bore the missionaries no real g(a>dwill, and immediately rn 
regaining favour with lyeyasu gave twidence of his true 
feelings by instituting a mild persecution of his Christian 
subjects. 

Meanwhile the Jesuits had been the recipients of other 
tokens of favour from the Shogun. R<Klriguez, who attracted 
lyeyasu’s favourable regard at Nagoya in Hizen as early as 
1593, had been interpreter at the Taikr/s Court; and lyeyasu 
had appointed him to a similar position at his own — mainly 
for commercial matters, it would ap]>ear. Al)out this time 
lyeyasu si i owed marked attention to the interpreter at a great 
palace function; and, fond of money and slow to part with 
it as he was, j)re8ented him with a gift of 500 crowns. Nor 
was this the only similar solid evidence of regard that he 
bestowed U|)on the Jesuits about this date. In 1603, the 
Dutch “pirates^’ (Heemskirk was the captain) had for the 
first time successfully achieved what was to become a regular 

HH 
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annual venture with them — the capture of the great ship 
from Macao and as she carried the over-due supplies of 
several years for the Japan mission, the Fathers were reduced 
to the greatest extremity.® This came to the knowledge of 
lyeyasu— most likely through Rodriguez. Then God touched 
the heart of the Coubosama (lyeyasu) himself, who sent 350 
taels as a pure gift, and offered spontaneously 5,000 taels 
under the title of a loan until the date when the arrival of 
the new subsidy would enable the amount to be liquidated. 
This was truly a gift from heaven, for these alms and some 
presents from the Christians enabled the year to be passed. 
The alms of his Catholic Majesty the King of Spain and 
Portugal were not paid, and remained in arrears for many 
years.’^ 

Certainly so far the Jesuits had had but little cause to 
declaim against lyeyasu — except, ])erhap8, with regard to the 
very reiidy welcome he tendered the Spaniards from Manila. 
When at last, in 1605, the Bull of Clement VIII., issued 
nearly five years before (December 12th, 1600), arrived in 
Ja])an — “Dutch ‘pirates’ now audaciously meddling with our 
‘great ship from Macao,’ and shutting off our communica- 
tions” — and the Fathers of the Company insisted that in terms 
of it all those interloping Franciscans and what-not from 
Manila must quit the country at once, lyeyasu must have 
again “ l)egun to smile,” as we have seen him do at an 
outburst of that hot-headed cowled Boanerges, Jerome de Jesiis. 
It is more than ixwsible that, like the Taiko, he maintained 
that religious rivalry was no good thing for the peace of 
the country; but it is perfectly clear that he certainly adhered 
to the doctrine that competition is the soul of trade and 
exceedingly advantageous to the interests of commerce — from 
a Japanese point of view. The favours he bestowed on the 
priests of the rival sects seem to have k^en graduated in 
accordance with their ])roved efficiency as decoys for foreign 
merchantmen to the harkum of the empire. 

In 1605, where w^e have now arrived, we have seen that 
lyeyasu was beginning to get inh^ bad humour with the 
Manila combination of allies in the service of God and 
Mammon. In this the Jesuits and the Portuguese — most 


• In thw year there were 109 Jeanita— 63 of them priests— in Japan. 
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probably thanks to their astute priest-interpreter — seem to have 
descried their opportunity. When Ilodriguez went up to Kyoto 
in connection with the affairs of the annual Macao galleon, as 
had l)een his wont since the times of the Taiko, he carried 
with him some fine presents for lyeyasu; among them a 
wonderful clock, something like the one Hideyoshi had shown 
himself so pleased to receive from Valegnani in 1591 . 
Shortly afterwards an officer of the Court, sent to Nagasaki 
professedly on mercantile business, succeeded in arranging that 
lyeyasu should formally receive the Bishop of Japan. The 
missionary writers are frank enough in their account of the 
matter; what they state virtually amounts to an admission that 
the Coulwsama (lyeyasu) wished to maintain the trade with 
the Portuguese, and as he perceived that (^erqueyra’s position 
as Bishop of Japan gave him great credit with the merchants, 
he (lyeyasu) thought it well to show the powerful Church 
dignitary some amount of attention. So in IGOG the Bishoj) in 
full canonicals was received by lyeyasu — at Fushimi (where, 
by the way, the Jesuits meanwhile had been allowed to 
establish themselves) according to some accounts; at Kyoto 
according to others. On this occasion the Bishop took care 
to make himself especially agreeable to Canzoukedono, the 
principal favourite of the Prince, and to Itacouradono, the 
Governor of Miaco, by whom, of course, we understand Honda, 
Kozuke-no-suke, Chief of fyeyasu^s Council of Stat(^ — afterwards 
known as the Gorojiu — and Itakura, Governor of Kyoto, who 
was afterwards to score a point with his master by wrecking 
the shrine of Shin-Hachiraan, and at the same time the Taiko’s 
prospects as a durable War God. This was sound policy on 
the part of the Bishop. During the next few years the 
flattered and powerful Canzoukedono was to do the priests — 
and through them, himself — more than one good turn. This 
same Canzoukedono, to do him justic<‘, seems Ut have been 
enamoured not so much of the Bishop^s gorgeous canonicals as 
of the colour of his face, for towards all Caucasian men the 
worthy Honda professed himself to Iw exceedingly well-diHf)08ed. 
Will Adams and equally heretic Dutchmen received a ready 
welcome from open-minded Honda at all times — worthy Honda, 
who, sometimes in the fearful and wonderful guise of 
^^Codskin,” appears no few'er than thirty-one times in the 
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heretic Cocks’s Diary, and always with kindly mention.^ ^ This 
special procedure of the Bishop^s may well be believed to have 
been inspired by the astute and able Rodriguez, who held what 
is vulgarly called the “inside track” at the Court of Iveyasu. 
So much might at least l)e inferred if we take this incident in 
close connection with pages 140 to 145 of M. Leon Pages. 

Of the said M. Lwn Pages, who on occasion can be almost 
as confused as chaos itself while still keeping highly service- 
able as a very superior ecclesiastical almanac, the following 
paragraphs, limning the broad outlines of the situation with 
lucid accuracy as they do, are invaluable: — 

“ The Couhosama had not become favourable to religion ; he had 
allowed the Edicts of Taic?teama to remain, and the missionaries were 
always considered as exiles. However, since the last reign [i.c. the 
death of the TaikO in 1598] there hud been no general persecution ; 
some isolated victims only had perished by the orders of the Yacatas 
(DaimySs), those I^ords having in their domains an absolute authority, 
dependent on the CJoubosama (lyeyasu) only under the title of great 
vassals. But, us always happens in the life of the Church, this 
relative peace sufficed to confirm the faith of the old converts, and to 
multiply the conversions of the infidels.” 

Since the sentence of exile (in 1587, when CoellKfs junketing 
with Hideyoflhi wag abruptly brought to an end in such a 
volcanic manner), no Su]>erior of the Company had been received 
as such by the “Sovereign”; and Father Valegnani, the Visitor, 
had not been received as Visitor, but as the Ambassador of 
the Viceroy of the Indies (1,591). The Vice-Provincial, Father 
Paez, who had never omitted to send his annual salutations 
to the Coubo (lyeyasu), and to offer him European presents, 
encouraged by the reception accorded the Bishop in the 
preceding year (1606), “now undertook to go in person to 
visit this Prince. He was then at Foutchou [Shidzuoka] in 
Suruga, where he was building a fortress. Canzoiikedono, 
consulted by the Father Provincial, sounded the will of the 
Coubo (lyeyasu), and answered the Father that his visit would 
be welcomed.” 

On arriving with his suite of four reUgimx at Shidzuoka, 
where he was also joined by Rodriguez, the Vice-Provincial 
had a most courteous reception from lyeyasu, who meanwhile 
had been purposely kept in ignorance of the death of his son, 

10 We shall see this Honda play rather a questionable part in the great 
Oatki war of 1614-16. 
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Hideyasu, Daimyd of Echizeii, which had hapj^ened a few days 
before. To prevent the interview being deferred in constHpience 
of the receipt of this untoward intelligence, “ Canzoukedono ” 
(Honda) had even gone so far as to intercept and delay the 
delivery of all letters from Ec^hizen. In 1005 silver inint« 
had l>een discovered in Idzu, and the Vice>Provincial was 
requested to inspe^ct them on his way to visit Hidetada in 
Yedo.i^ All this did much to restore the confidence t»f the 
Jesuits, ^^for it was said that the F^lthe^s might consider 
themselves as re-established without any other sign of the 
IVince, since, in accordance with the Jajjanese law, if he who 
pronounced a sentence of exile afterwards admitted the exile 
into his jiresence, the exile finds himself effectually and 
irrevocably restored to favour.^^ On reaching Yedo, where the 
castle had just l)een finished by the forced lalK)ur of J00,000 
men in the previous year, the priests met with an equally 
encoiuiiging welcome from the Shogun Hidetada, who “re- 
(juesUd that a Jesuit clockmaker should \ye left with him.” 

The Vice-Provincial thus had gcH>d grounds for considering 
that his mission had at last emerged from the long eclijwe it 
had lain under (twenty years, since July 1587) in Japan; and 
in this belief he ventured on a step of questionable jwlicy on 
his way back to Nagasaki. This was a formal visit to Hideyori 
in Osaka. We are told that this visit was e8})ecially advan- 
tageous in assuring the Christians of Osaka of the good graces 
of the young Prince, and that HtdeyorTs motker herself testified 
her satisfaction at this mark of deference shown to the heir of 
TaikOsama. In the course of two years a wonderful change 
seems to have taken place in the attitude of Yodogirai 
(Hideyori^s mother) and her councillors towards the Christians. 
In consequence of the baptism of some of her own intimate 
relatives in 160(1 she actually denounced the missionaries to 
lyeyasu; and the latter, to satisfy her, issued an Edict couched in 
tlie vaguest terms — for strictly local consumption in Osaka.'* 

1 1 Rodriguez instead of Paez went to Idzu on this occasion. 

12 “His Highne« having learned that several persons have embraced the 
doctrine and the religion of the Fathers, is exceed! nglj displeased at this 
infraction of his Edicts. Hi< Higliness makes it known that he enjoins his 
servants, the nobles, and the ladies of the Household to observe the preceding 
Law, and declares that in future the said servants and vassals must take great 
pains not to embrace the religion of the Fathers, and those who have adopted 
It must adopt another instead.” 
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Now from this time onwards we find the Osaka Court 
extremely favourable to Christianity — so much so that the 
subsequent persecution of 1G12, 1613, and 1614 scarcely 
extended to Osaka, and that some of Hideyori’s chief com- 
manders in the great struggle of 1614-15 were either actually, 
or at all events had lieen, Christians. 

In spite of all his efforts to open up commercial relations 
with others, it was ui)on the Portuguese that lyeyasu had 
mainly to depend for his foreign jmrehases down to 1609. 
Hence, during this time the Jesuits were in the ascendant. 
One ship, indeed, had sailed from Manila for the Kwanto in 
1606,^3 but stress of weather drove her to Hizen, where some 
of th(i monks she carried were allowed to settle in Nabe- 
shima’s fief of Saga. Later on we hear of stray Spanish 
ships frequenting Uraga at the entrance to Yedo Bay. 
However, towards the end of 1609 (the Hollanders had just 
settled in Hirado, by the way), an incident occurred 
which tended greatly to brighten lyeyasu’s ])rospects of trade, 
if not with Manila, at least with the Spanish ])uS8e8sions 
elsewhere. On the 25th July, after handing over his authority 
to Silva (who was to signalise his tenure of offic(‘. by admin- 
istering a terrible drubbing to the Dutchmen in the following 
year), Don Kodrigo Vivero y Velasco, who had been acting 
Governor-Oeiieral of the Phili[)pines for some ten months, 
embarked at Manila for Acapulco on the San Franmoo, a 
ship of 1,000 tons with a crew of 350 men, which was 
accompanied by two smaller consorts, the San Antonio and the 
Santa Anna. A furious t^qihoon separated the vessels, and 
only the San Antonio could hold on lier course. The Sujita 
Anna was driven ashore in Buiigo (where she was got off in 
the following year, however), while the San Francisco was 
comjdetely wrecktnl on the Pacific side of Boshu, “ ten leagues 
from Otaki and forty from Yedo (Septeml>er 30th, 1609).’^ 
Thirty of her crew or passengers were drowned, but the 
survivors were received most hospitably; the Prince of Satsuma 
(ever eager for trade), then in Yedo, visiting Vivero, and 
maintaining all his |)eople for thirty-seven days. Conducted 
to Yedo, Vivero met with a most flattering welcome from the 


19 Sotelo, afterwardii to beoouie ito aotorious, was ooe of her paasengers. 
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Shogun Hidetada, and then passed on to greet lyeyasu at 
Shidzuoka. Here the reception accorded him was etpially 
courteous, and two of the three re<pie8t8 he urged ujx)n lyeyasu 
were granted the day after they were preferred. 

These requests were for — 

(1) The Imperial protection for the Christian priests of (titterent 
Orders who miglit reside in the empire, as well as the free use 
of their houses and churches. 

(2) The wmfirmation of the alliance between the “ Enqwror” and 
the King of Spain. 

(:i) In testimony of this alliance, tlie expulsion of the Hollanders, 
the sworn enemies of the Spaniards, and pirates of the worst 
description. 

As regards the last demand, lyeyasu cleverly eluded it, 
while thanking Vivero for informing him of the true 
character of the Dutch foreigners.’' At the same time he 
otfered to put one of the foreign-built Hhij)R constructed by 
Will Adams at Vivero’s disposal to enable him to i>roceed to 
Mexico ; and requested him to ask the King of ISpain for 
fifty miners, since he had heard the miners of New Spain 
were very ex}>crt, while those of Japan as yet could get from 
the ore scarcely half the metal it c^mtained. In reply Viver(» 
said he would first go down to Bungo to see if the Sankt 
Annct could be made seaworthy, and on coming back would 
give definite answers. On his return from Bungo — where 
the Santa Anna seems to have l)een still aground, or at 
least not rejjaired — Don liodrigo thankfully accepted the offer 
of Adams’s sliij). Now, on the subject of the miners, he put 
forward some rather startling propositions. Half the j)roduce 
of the niiiies was to go to these miners, while the other half 
was to be divided between the Sj)anish King and lyeyasu. 
His Spanish Majesty furthermore might have factors and com- 
missioners in Ja{)an to attend to liis mining interests there; 
and these commissioners might bring with them religieux of 
different Orders, wlio should be authorised to have j)ublic 
churches and to celebrate tlie divine offices in them. Then 
Don Rodrigo went on to rej)eat his representations on the 
matter of the Hollanders; and afterwards asked that “if for 
any reason vessels belonging to the King of S]>ain or his 
subjects should come to Japan, His Highness should be 
pleased to guarantee their safety, to issue 8afe-<X)nducts for 


14 The Dons still bore the San tUift episode ia mind, doubtless. 
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tlieir crews and cargoes, and to order that they should be 
treated like his own subjects.” He asked that “ in case the 
King his master should wish to construct men-of-war or 
merchantmen in the harl)ours of Japan to send to Manila, 
and also to provide munitions of war or stores for the 
fortresses in his dominiims in this quarter of the world, 
factors and commissioners might l)e established in Japan to 
superintend these oj>erations, with liberty to make their 
juirchases at the prices current of the country.” Finally he 
asked that “ when the King of S])ain should send an am- 
l)aHHador to the ‘Emperor^ of Japan, that ambassador should 
be received with all the honours due to the rei)resentative of 
so great a monarch.” 

Strangely enough, with the exception of the demand for 
the expulsion of the Dutchmen, all these articles were at once 
}irom[dly conceded. But then lyeyasu was keenly bent u})on 
three things, in which foreign assistance for the time being 
at least was all-important. These three things were the 
development of foreign commerce, the cremation of a Tokugawa 
mercantile marine, and the development of the newly-discovered 
mines in Idzu, Sado, and elsewhere. To obtain this foreign 
assistance in carrying out these ini})()rtaiit ])rojects the early 
Tokugawas were clearly willing to make great concessions 
to the Peninsulars in the matter of that religion to which 
they themselves were so indifferent. 

The Treaty with Don Bodrigo was concluded on the 4th 
of July, 1610, and to convince Vivero of the sincerity of 
his intentions the “Em|>eror” resolved to send an embassy 
to the Siwinish monarch, with rich presents for his Majesty 
and for the Viceroy of New 8[>ain. So, entrusted with 
dispatches and presents from lyeyasu and also from Hidetada, 
Vivero set sail in Adams’s shij) (rechristened the Santa Buena^ 
Ventura) on August 1st, and arrived at Matanchel in California 
on the subsequent October 27th, 1610.^® 

Adams in one letter gives the tonna^ of this vessel as one hundred 
and twenty, and in another at one hundred and seventy tons, lyeyasu furnished 
4,000 ducats to equip her, and she was manned by a Japanese crew, who, 
after having a inugniHcent reception in Mexico, ag.iiu arrived in Japan with 
Sotomayor (ambassador from the Viceroy of New Spain) on July 13th, 1611. 

Don Rodrigo, who died at the ri{>e age of eighty -one in 1636, in spite of 
an evident Aaidness for hig figures, is certainly an entertaining and informing 
writer. He tells us that Shidsuoka had then 600,000 inhabitants, Yedo 700,000, 
Osaka nearly 1,000,000, while Kyi^ with 1,500,000 (50,000 ^ whom were 
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Iye)'afiu, having the Dutcliiuen in Hirado, and liavingjiwt 
receive<l the most encouraging assurances of a trade not only 
with Manila but also with New Spain, now thought it well to 
adniinistt^r a stnmg hint to the l^ortuguese that they were n(» 
longer so indispensable to him as they fancied themselves to Ih‘. 
Neither in 1()07 nor in l(>08 had any “great ship’' come fmm 
Macao, for the Dutch rovers were abroad. In the latter year a 
Japanese vessel from Arima was wintering in Macao, and the crew, 
supported by other Japanese sailors, got into a <juarrel with the 
Portuguese, which occasioned deaths on l)oth sides. IVssoa, then 
Commandant of the settlement, forced the Jajuinese to sign a 
declaration setting fortli that tluy alone were to blame; but the 
island(Ts on returning Ut Japan sent a vitv ditferent account of 
the matt(*r to lyevasu, and he, giving credit to their accusations, 
res(*nted tlie ('[)iHode deeply, lit? wiid n()thing, however, for s(une 
time; and when in June, the Mudre dc Dm, with IVssoa 
himself as captain, arrived in Nagasaki with a dozen Jesuits and 
a cargo worth more than 1,(XX),000 crowtis, he pretended to 
accept the Portuguese exjdanations of the Macao aifair of 1(>0S. 
Meanvvliile he sent secret instructions to the Daimyo of Arima 
(now the only Christiati Daimyo in Japan) to seiz(‘ the Mudir 
de DioH and CapUin IVssoa — alive or dead. The Dainiyd, wh(» 
had k‘en greatly enraged by the Macao incident, at once 
surrounded the doom(*d ship with a flotilla (»f ls)ats mann(‘d 
by more than twelve hundred fighting-men. After three d.iys’ 
terrible fighting, Pessoa in desperation i*xplode<l his piovdcr 
magazim*; and the Madre dc Dion, crew, pritrsts, and 1,000,ODO 
ducats worth of cargo and all, went to the bottom of' Nagasaki 
hartnmr, the Japanese massacring the few swimmers that 
survived tlie explosion.^® Among other tilings two \ears’ 

priinlitutes) he [ironnuiicw tlie largest city in the world. When he was I here, 

100.000 men were engaged in re-erecting the Daibutnu (»f Taikoiuma, “whose 
soul is in Hell to all eternity." He tells ua, among other things, (hat the 
Japanese “are clever at iiivenlm^ (?) and imitation," that “the grandees were 
clothed in Chinese silk, which was )>elter than their own," that “they ridiculed 
the ex traonl inary value Westerners attach to diamonds and rubies, considering 
the worth of the thing to lie in its utility," and Hnally ihit, “if he could have 
prevailed upon himself to renounce his (lod and his King, he would have 
preferred that country to his own." According to him, there were then 

1.800.000 Chriati.ins in Japan. — a statement which is exce^ingly wild, as it 
is <iuestionable whether there were ever more than 300,000. 

16 In his account of this affair, P.igci h.as simply followed and condens^ 
the Annnal I.ietter. Charlevoix, who devotes alrsit twenty pagea to it, has in this 
instance written with a good many more original dficurnente before him. He 
shows that Kjtmpfer had b^n entirely misinformed about the incident. 
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flupplies for the Jesuit mission in Japan disappeared when 
Pessoa set the match to his ammunition on January 14th, 
1610; and the good Fathers had to break up their seminary 
from sheer want of funds for the time being. And what 
by no means helped to console them for the calamity was the 
report that they *were all to be deported from Japan, and 
the Philippine religieux put in possession of their establish- 
ments! At this time, it must be remembered, Vivero was in 
great favour with lyeyasu, as was his agent, the Manila 
Franciscan, Luis Sotelo, destined soon to become famous or 
notorious. Another point, and an extremely noteworthy point, 
in the history of Japanese Christianity is this: “Lon John 
of Arima and his son Michael went to render to the Sh5gun 
an account of the execution of his orders. This was a title 
to the Imperial favour, and a few months later the Shogun 
wished Michael, already married, to espouse one of his grand- 
daughters.^’ The unhappy (?) Prince had the misfortune to 
consent, and did not fear to repudiate his legitimate wife, 
Donna Martha, whom he had espoused in the face of the 
Church. His new ‘wife had by tlie violence of her character 
occasioned tlio death of her first husband. This baneful union 
inspired Michael with pride that caused his ruin, as we shall 
soon see.’^ As a matter of fact, it brought about his formal 
apostacy and his succession to the Arima fief two years 
later on, and then the last Christian Daimyb in Japan 
disappeared. 

Naturally enough this Madre de Dios incident created a 
great commotion in Macao; and after recovering from their 
horror and consternation, the Portuguese there spent much 
time in debates over the course to be adopted in consequence 
of the outrage. At last it was determined to send an embewsy 
to lyeyasu at Shidzuoka, but the ambassadors were to enter 
Japan vid Satsuma. They were charged to ask for the re- 
establishment of trade between Japan and Macao; and, on 
the one hand, to make excuses for the slaughter of Arima’s 
men in Mewsao three years before, and, on the other, to demand 
compensation for the loss of the Madre de Dios and her cargo. 


As already indicated, ready-made or adopted ffrand-daaghlers were kept 
in stock bj the early Tokugawas, and a remunerative item of p^tical oommeroe 
they eeem to have proved. 
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In spite of their splendid suite and of the rich presents they 
offered, the envoys produced no very great impression upon 
lyeyasu. He accepted their presents, hut their requests he left 
unanswered. This is perhaps not so very much to he wondered 
at when it is stated that about that time there were no less 
than three other rival “embassies” from foreign Powers in 
Japan, and that lyeyasu, seeing himself with gwd ])ro8|>ects 
of the establishment of that healthy rivalry among foreign 
traders at which he had long been aiming, felt the Portuguese 
were no longer so necessary to him as they had l>een, and 
that accordingly there w-as no further need to humour them 
over-much. 

This feeling may have Ixien all the stronger from the 
circumstance that one of these missions was composed of those 
“ pestilent and piratical rebel Hollanders ” against whom 
Portuguese and Spaniards were at one in inveighing so bitterly. 
To understand the exact significance of this mission of IGll in 
the general political and commercial situation in the bar Hast 
at the time, a few words on non-Japanese relations may be 
necessary. 

It has been already remarked that the Dutch East India 
Company was formed in 1602 and that a twelve-years’ truce 
was signed between Spain and the United Provinces in 1609, — in 
which year, as has been also said more than once, Philip III. 
formally declared the Japan trade open to his Spanish subjects 
of Manila, as well as to the Portuguese, to whom it had 
hitherto been confined by the Concordat of 1.580. Meanwhile, 
between 1602 and 1609 the new chartered company had 
been making serious inroads upon the Far Eastern territorial 
possessions of the King of Spain and Portugal. In 1605 or 
1606 the Dutch had seized some of the Moluccas with their 
wealth of spices, and in the latter year they had made a 
determined assault upon Malacca, where the Japanese formed 
no inconsiderable portion of the garrison that beat them off.^* 
On the conclusion of the truce of 1609 the btates-General 
turned their best attention to fostering the Company, and 
Pieter Both was then sent out as the first Governor-General 
of the national possessions in Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 


IS In thii affiur Adamii’i old companion, Captain Quaeckeroeck, waa killed. 
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As might liave Imn expected, little attention was ])aid to the 
tweJvc-years’ truce in these far-off quarters; the Dutch continued 
to make their annual effort to capture the “Great Ship of 
Macao ” and the Acajmlco fleet to and from Manila just the same 
as l)efore. It will he remembered that in 1 609 the Dutchmen 
promised lyeyusii to send shijis every year. This promise had 
not been kept in KilO, and its failure was simply owing to 
the fact that Admiral Wittert^s attempt on the Manila fleet 
that yiiar had utterly miscarried. Silva, the Governor of the 
Philij)pineH, had fallen upon him with a suj)erior force; and 
Wittert, with tliree of his vessels, was captured, while one 
other was sunk, only two of his whole squadron of six ships 
making good their escape. As two of these vessels had been 
meant for Japan, it is easy to understand why the Dutchmen 
in Hirado looked in vain for their East Indiamen in the offing 
there during the year 1610. 

In tlie next year, however, Governor-General Both, who 
had meanwhile established a factory at Jacatra (now the city 
of‘ Batavia), had ordered the Bruch to sail from Pabini for 
Hirado, wliere she arrived with an inconsiderable cargo of 
pejjper, cloth, ivory, silk, and lead on July Ist, 1611. 

“The eiirp> of the Brack l)eii)g of little i?nportanec in euniparisoii 
witli the Spanish and i\)rtupiese cargoes, the merchants of those 
two nations did not fail |M)int out the disproj)orti()n to the Japanese 
authorities. S}»ex, e(msidering that in the circumstances one ought 
to endure a present loss to assure considerable future advantages, 
declared that he had come merely to return thanks for the former 
favours accorded, and, taking with him tlie best tilings in the 
cargo, bet(K)k himself to Shidzuoka, where lyeyasu held his (k)urt. 
He had written to Adams in order to make sure of his a-ssistance.” 

Spex and Segerszmm, the envoys, were entirely successful 
in their mission. After a visit to Hidetada in Yedo, and 
another to Hideyori in Osaka, they returned to Hirado with a 
jiatent which, while not so clear and jirecise in its phraseology 
as that issued in consequence of the Ulloa incident of 1602, 
was still very liberal and highly satisfactory. What tended 
to make it all the more satisfactory to the Dutchmen was 
that it had been accorded them in spite of most strenuous 
efforts on the i«rt of Spaniards and Portuguese alike to 
have them summarily expelled from Japan. 

One imposing Spanish embassy, headed by Captain Domingos’ 
Francisco, had just arrived from Manila specially charged 
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with the tank of “ sottlin" the matter re<junlin<:^ the Hollanders.” 
Ihit so little attention was paid to it that no answer was 
ever returned to the Governor-Generars dispatch. Francisco, 
thus rebuffed, had got as far as Nagasaki on his return, when 
he was instructed again to repair to Shidzuoka “ with a new 
Tuessage from the Governor of Manila, lait with the recom- 
mendation to say nothing about the Flemings.” ()n this 
occasion Francisco met the Macaoese envoy (Nende) at Court, 
and conveyed to him the cheering information that “Con- 
zoiikedono [our old friend Honda Ko<l8uke-no-suke, who ]>rac- 
tically was Iveyasu’s Ihime Minister] had allowed neither 
the dai>aiu‘se iiiterf)reter usually employed by the I’ortuguese 
and the Spaniards, nor a Franciscan (who accompani(‘d him, 
and who was an exc(‘llent interpreter) tx) s})eak, hut had 
called upon Adams (to wimm he (‘ntruste<l many matt(‘rs) to 
fill this ofliee. whence the lesults to be expected might be 
judged.” 

Before this, the other S]*ani'“h embas'^y — tliat from New 
Mexico — although faring Indter in H(»me other res])ects, bad 
met with an equally mortifying nqadse in the matter of the 
Hollanders. This ‘• embassy,” besides rich presents, had brought 
a cargo of clotli for sale, The ])resents were accepted, but 
Sotomayor, the envoy, by his Castilian hauteur soon got into 
trouble. He preferred four demands in writing : — 

(1) That the Spaniards should he allowed to build as many and 
such vessels in Japan as they pleased. 

(2) That their pilots should he allowed to survey the coast 
and harbours of Japan. 

(J) That the “Emperor” should forbid tlie Hollanders to trade 
in the countries subject to him; in vhieh ease the King of Spain 
^\(>uld send men-of-war to Japan to hum tlu* Dutelj sliips. 

(4) Thai. \Nhen Spanish vesseb came to .Tapan, they should he 
free from all search, and have liberty to sell their merchandise to 
whomsoever they pleased. 

The first and second peunts were granted, while nothing 
seems tx) have In^en said alKUit the fourth. But as regard.s 
the third it was emidiatically asserted that “ the lands of 
His Majesty l>eing open to all foreigners, none ouglit to l>e 
excluded from them ; if the res]>ective princes of foreign States 
were at war it was expt‘ctcd that they should be left tx) decide 
their differences in their own countries, and no exclusion (from 
Japan) could be made,” In this |X)sitioD, it is to be observed, 
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fwm first to last the early Tokugawa administration was 
consistent and undeviating; on suhsequent occasion?,, to similar 
representations of the Dutch and English analogous answers 
were returned, while in IGOO lyeyasu liad told the Portuguese 
pressing him to make a summary end of Adams and his 
companions that “ we [Adams is speaking] as yet had not doen 
to him nor to none of his lande any harme or dammage: 
therefore against Reason and Justice to put vs to death. If 
our countreys had warres the one with the other, that was no 
cause that he sliould put vs to death.'^ What lyeyasu wanted 
was foreign trade and foreign instruction in certain mattei-s 
for his subjects; and the greater the number of rival and 
competing nationalities that could l>e enticed to Japan, the 
better it w'as for the economic interests of the country. With 
foreign monopolists or foreign trades-unionism lyeyasu had 
not the slightest sympathy. Competition was the life of trade 
and the death of profits — ^Portuguese, Spanish, English, and 
(at one time) Dutch alike. Hence the firmness of his reply 
to Sotomayor, and eke to all others on this point. It has to 
be added, however, that Sotomayor had given great offence 
on the occasion. Although he had been re(pie8ted to appear 
at the audience unarmed and with no train, he had presented 
himself before the palace with his armed escort, the standard 
of Castile flauntingly displayed, and tnimpets defiantly blaring. 
At the meeting with lyeyasu he was compelled to appear 
alone and unattended.^® 


1® Apart from Charlevoix and L4on Pafffe, we have made use of 
Garvailho, the Jesuit Provincial’s “Report on the Introduction of the Dutch 
into Japan,” which, while inaccurate in many details, is yet of imjportance. 
Among other things, he tells us that William Adams was a great engineer and 
mathematician. “After he had learned the language, he had access to lyeyasu 
and entered the palace at any time. In his character of heretic, he constantly 
endeavoured to discredit our Church, as well as its ministers. . . . The Spaniards 
of New Spain established themselves at Uraga fat the entrance to Yedo Bay, since 
made famous by Commodore Perry in lB53j, where the Hollanders resided; 
and the Franciscan r^iqieux obtained a licence to build a church there. The 
English pilot was always on friendly fernis with the Spaniards, willingly 
awsting them, and receiving them into his house when they were sick; hut 
on 1 he siibiect of the Catholic faith he was inaccessible. . . . Sotomayor spoke 
of the Hollanders, and insisted to the Hrovernors' that they should no longer 
be allowed to stay in the ports, denouncing them as rebels against their King 
and people who could bring no other merchandise than what thejr had 
stolen from the Portuguese and the Chinese. But Sotmnayor was not listened 
to, lAe favour of Adam» afiroyi f/roUding Ote HdUmdeny 

As showing the measure of success that had attended lyeyasu’s persistent 
and unwearying efforts to develop foreign trade and to create a Tokugawa 
mercantile marine, the following paragraphs from Carvailho's report (Macao, 
February 8ih, 1615) are worthy of quotation in fu)l:-'“To all these incon- 
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Apart from the fact that communications had been re-opened 
with Korea by 1607, and that the course of events that was 
to bring the English East India Companj’^s ships to Japan 
in 1613 was already in train, the foregoing sketch succinctly 
depicts the aspect of Japan’s foreign relations at the end of 
the year 1611. Down to this date, be it remarked, the 
Tokugawa Government, apart from enforcing the law that 
no Dairayo should receive baptism, had shown no hostility 
to Christianity. The following year, however, marks a new 
departure in its attitude towards the foreign religion. “In 
the year 1612,” writes Adams to Spalding in Dantain, “is 
put downe all the sects of Franciscannes,” while at the same 
time the Jesuits had no fewer than eighty-six churches or 
houses razed. 2^ Before })roceeding to investigate the why 
and the wherefore of this sudden cliange in the policy of the 
Tokugawa Government it may l)e well to cite the following 
})a88age8 from Leon Pages: — 

1612 : — “As to the Church of Osaka, which was in the jwivnte 
domains of Hideyori, and which had been erected in virtue of the 
licence of Taikosania, his father, it enjoyed a com])letc immunity." 
1613 ;— “The ‘Jesuit’ hou.se of O.saka was always favourt‘<l, and 
even assisted, hy Hideyori and his mother." 1614 : — “ At 0.saka 
the Governor, Ichi-no-Kami (Katagiri Kat.sumoto), had the Christians 
registered, and persecuted them xcithout the power of pxdtuxj them to 
death.'' 

Ichi-no-Kami, it may be observed, the priests allege had 
already secndly sold hiniFclf to lycwa^j, and on his treason 
being discovered by Hideyori, soon fled from Osaka. 

Naturally enough, for an explanation of lyeyasu’s abrupt 


veniences it is to be added tlmt a great volume of merchandif.e Hows into 
Ja|iun from all pariK: u ciicumslance that maU-s the faduiy of our 
llie ‘Gieat Silup of Macao’— still more felt. For example, in and 1002 
the Japanchc scareely sailed abroad at all; only some c.'irt'o-jmikK carried 
rice to Manila. In 1012 the Portuguese ship brought only 1,-00 quinlals 
of silk, but of silk 5,u(X) quintals were imported (without sjK-uking other 
merchandise) by Japnvefe JuuLh, by Manila ships, and by the Cbiiuse This is 
the chief cause why the Portuguese are no longer considered as tliey were Wfore. 
With Cochin-China a very damaging traffic has l»€en o|Mned, heeaiise the 
Chinese carry much silk thither, which the Japanese go to buy and lake 
to Japan in their junks; and for the enticement of pay Portugnene pilots 
are not w’anting to navigate those junks.” N.B. — At this time no direct, 
trade between (’hina and Japan was allowed hy the Chinese Ooveinment 
Hideyoshi’s re<]uest for a market at Ningpo had been refused, and since the 
Korean War of 1008 there bad lK*en no eomnninication helweeii < luna and 
Japan. 

20 The list of rcligieux in Japan at this time shows 122 Jesuits (60 priests, 
56 brothers), 14 Franciscans, 9 Dcminicans, 4 Augustins, 7 Secular Pnesta. 
TotaI| 156 r^igieuit 
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break with the foreign priests one turns to the pages of tlie 
hiotorians of the Church. None of them, it may l;e .said, 
seems to cover the situation exhaustively, altliough Charle- 
voix, as usual, seems wonderfully dispassionate and judicial 
in his analysis of the causes. He holds that the immediate 
incidents which prompted it were two in number. 

In the first place, the Christian Prince of Arima, who had 
burned the Madre de Dios and had found his reward in a 
matrimonial alliance between his son and a grand-daughter 
or a grand-niece of lyeyasu, set on foot an intrigue to recover 
certain territories he had lost some time fiefore. To accomplish 
this end he opened up communications with Okamoto 
Daihachi, the secretary of Honda, KCHlsuke-no-suke (Canzou- 
kedono), who was often consulted by lyeyasu in questions 
concerning the redistribution of fiefs, and brilx^d the secretary 
heavily. Now Okamoto (the secrebiry) was a professed Christian, 
as were not a few others in analogous positions in Japan at the 
time, for the Jesuits sexjin to have made a point of cajduring the 
subordinates, who really then, as now, pulled th(*. strings to no 
small extent. Okamoto proved no Indter than a j)ious trickster, 
however. He forged a “privilege,’^ which he professed to hav(' 
obtained from lyeyasu, transferring the disputed ti'rritory to 
Arima, and later on asserted that this privilege had been revoked 
in consequence of the efforts of certain calumniators, above 
all of Hnsegawa Sahioye. now Governor of Nagasaki and the 
sworn enemy of the Christians and of the old Prince of Arima 
himself. Arima then resolved to l(H)k after his interests in 
person, went up to Court with his son and his daughter-in- 
law ; and there the hopeful pair disclosed the intrigue to 
lyeyasu, who at once ordered his Council to investigate the 
matter. As a result of their report Okamoto was sentenced to 
be burned alive; old Arima was stripped of his principality 
and exiled to Kai, where his head was cut off a little later; 
and his apostate son invested with his fief. So enraged was 
lyeyasu at the episode that he deprived all the other Christian 
officers in his service of their revenues, Iwinished them with all 
their households, and forbade all the Daimyo to receive any 
of them into their domains. 

In this first point Charlevoix is at one with the other 
Church historians. As regards what constituted the second 
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ininKHliate^’ cause he is also in acconl witli them, althouj^h 
he varies considerably from tliem in the deUiils of the matter, — 
in which variance it seems that the giKxl old Father must W 
held t(> he more or less inaccurate. For example, he represents 
the embassy from New Spain have lieen headed by skipper 
Sebastian, and puts down the contretcjnps at Shidzuoka to tlie 
worthy aeaman^s ignorance of diplomatic usage. But skipjHT 
Sebastian w^as, it seems, only in the train of Sotomayor. Be 
this as it may, when SelMistian, taking Father Sotelo wdth 
him, proceeded to survey the coasts of Japan — especially of 
Central and Western Japan — in virtue of the |>crmi8aion 
accorded, whether by Hidetada or lyeyasu (the point is dis- 
puted), there was at once a great outcry. And, according to 
the missionaries, this outcry was prompted by — Will Adams.^i 
It will be reraeml»ered that so long lH*f(n*e as 1G04 a Spanish 
ship that had put in to Sakai or one ol the neighlK)uring ports 
had been piloted to tin* Kwanto— to Uraga, most probably— 
by Adams. The Kentishman seems now (1G12) to have 
Ix^en asked by Iy(*yasu why the Spaniards were so eager to 
explore and chart the Japanese coasts, and the pilot at once 
replied (quite correctly in normal conditions, but then the 
Spaniards had got express permission) that in Europe such a 
proceeding would have been considered a hostile one, and then 
went on to recapitulate (also quite correctly) the course of 
the Spanish and Portuguese conquests in America, in tin* 
Philippines, and the East Indies. All this chimed in exactly 
with the tenor of the remarks of the pilot of the S(i7i J^elipe 
(1596), which were still (1612) kept in mind in Japan. Then 
Adams, on being questioned closer alK)ut the priests, replied 
that the Romish religieux had been expelled from many ])arts 
of Germany, from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
England, and that although his own country jireserved the 
pure form of the Christian faith from which Spain and 
Portugal had deviated, yet neither English nor Dutch con- 
sidered that that fact afforded them any rea.^on to war with, 
or to annex, States that were non-Christian solely for the 


21 The Dutch authorities allew that it was only from Hideta^ not from 
lyeyasu, timt the Spaniards fnm N>w Spain obtained leave in 1011 to survey 
the coais of Japan. The point is reallv inimateml in view of the (jnoession 
to Vivero in 1H»9-10 and in view of the reply of lyeyasu to JMme de 
J4m»' representations in 1598 or 1599. 
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reason that they were non-Christian. Such is the gist of the 
missionaries* very own accounts. According to Charievoix, 
whO; however, is honest enough to exj)lain that he was not 
perfectly acquainted with all the details, Sebastian, on re- 
appearing at Court to take lus leave, was somewhat brusquely 
informed that although Spaniards might trade with Japan 
as before, Christian priests were no longer to be brought into, 
or tolerated in, the country.'^ ^ 

Charlevoix, it is to be noted, has enough of the historical 
sense to be able to distinguish crisf)ly enough l)etvveen causes 
and occasions. He points out very clearly that the orthodox 
Spaniards and tlie orthodox Portuguese in their eagerness 
either to secure or to participate in the lucrative Japanese 
trade descended to a mutual calumniation that only needed 
the corroborative testimony of the heretic Dutch to convince 
the Japanese that Spaniard and Portuguese were, like Jew 
and Christian in Heine’s Disputation, “lx)th in stinking bad 
condition.” But what the good Father omits to say explicitly — 
although he gives a thousand and one instances of it inciden- 
tally—is that the rivalry between the Jesuits from Macao 
and the reUgieux from the Philippines did far more to 
arouse Japanese distrust of the Peninsulars than all the 
squabbles of the traders. The simple truth of the matter is 
that, from 1594 down to 1614 at least, between Jesuits and 
Franciscans in Japan it was all but war to the knife, just as it 
was in Paraguay a few years later on. No amount of Church 
historiazing will suffice to conceal that truth from any one 
who takes the trouble to spend some little time over the 
letters sent by the rival Order and Society to their respective 
headquarters. Even in the very midst of the throes of the 
persecution of 1614, Franciscans and Jesuits — both supposed to 
have l>een evicted from Japan — fell into the most unseemly 
strife over the appointment of a Bishop (Qerqueyra died in 

2 2 In hia faacinoting luonograph on Ein wentdedlu Qoldland, Dr. Nachod, 
who devotcB forty-three of his one hundred and forty-two pagea to this 
epidode of Captain “Sebastian” (reolJy Sebastian VircainoJ, incidentally shows 
that Charlevoix (to whom he makes no reference) was not so very far 
wrong in his aewunt of the embassy of 1611 from New Spain, after all. 
Viicaino’s real mission was to discover this supposed El Dorado — to speak 
oorrectly, yet like an Irishman, there were suitposed to be two of them, 
one of gold and the other of silver— si ttiated in the North Pacific off the 
Japanese coast We must not forget that those were the days when the world 
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1614) who had no longer any diocese left to him ! Incidents 
of finch a nature were (juickly seized U{>on and pressed home 
by the Buddhist priests, who meanwhile under lyeyaflu’fi 
patronage had recovered no small amount of the prestige, if 
not of the wealth and power, that had l>een theirs Wfore the 
rise of Nohunaga. It \M»uld apjuNir that some (»f the bonzes, 
such a.s Yamato, one of the thre(' renegade cominissionerfi 
appointed in Arima in 161*2 for the RU}>pre8sion of Christianity 
in that principality, had pretended to become Christians, and 
had received baptism mendy for the jmrpose of being able to 
asfiail the enemy with more accurate kno\vle<ige, and const*- 
quently witli greater eilect. So <‘arly as IdOo we hear of an 
implacable war against the Church in Omnra being waged by 
a Japanese jrricst ordained af Home, who had repudiated the faith 
immediately on his rdurn to Japan. Ifi many places in the 
mifigitmaries’ accounts we meet with instances of the Bud- 
dhists denouncing the fon'ign priests t(» Iy(*ya''U’s (government 
as vifdiitoiN of tlie laws of ♦Ia]»an. Now, although so much 
wedded to the grand jirinciple of religious toleration that in 
1610 he felt constrained to administer a sharp lesson to the 
persecuting fanaticdsm of the Nicdiiren sect,'^^ yet it must be 
remembered that, unlike both N(d)unaga and Hideyoshi, lyeyaflu 
was a pntfessed Buddhist himself. At his Court priests like 
Tenkai and Takuan w^ere frequently consulted on matters of 
policy. This being so, Buddhist opposition to Christianity 
W'as now a much more serious matter than it had U‘en a 
dozen years previously. But behind all these considerations 
there were factors at wmrk of which we get no hint in 

2 8 “One of the Nichirenshu went to preach his dcxrtrine in Owari, and 

g )ured forth torrents of insults against the Christians and the Judo sect of 
uddhists, and went on repealing the same invectives in a hundred place*. 
Hence brawls and challenges to a public disputation All this commotion came 
to the ears of lyejasn, who was himself of the Jodo sect, and he summoned 
the adversaries into his presence. On the day appointed the Nichiren champion 
stammered and could not speak. lyeyasu gave orders to strip this bonzt and 
all his eanfrh-es of the marks of their dignity. He bad them ignominionsly 
promenaded in Yedo and in all the plac^es where the bonze had spread hia 
calumnies, and finally he had the ears and most of the nose of the chief 
bonze cut oft. These unfortunates became the talk of the whole people, and 
were banished from Kyoto, leaving there twenty-one magnificent house*.” What 
made the satisfaction of the Jesuits especially keen over this mishap to the 
Nichirenshu was that this sect, to which Kato Kiyorotsu (died 1611) and his 
■on belonged, had inspired and fanned the persecution in Higo that had 
(1601-1602) all but exterminated Christianity in Konishi’s former domain*. 
It is to be observed that this measure of lyeyasu’s— solely in the interest* of 
iocUl order— was of a much milder nature than was Nobunaga's procedure 
after the Atuchi-ron, in 1579. 
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the liintorianR of the Church. It seems tliat by a mere 
accident about this time (1612-13) lyeyasu came into 
pORBession of documents clearly implicating^ some of his own 
high officers in a treasonable intrigue with the repre- 
sentatives of his Catholic Majesty the King of Spain and 
Portugal (Philip III.). 

In Dr. Dickson^s “ Gleanings from Japan ” will be found 
a Japanese account of the introduction of Christianity into 
the country, and another of Hanai’s — by whom he evidently 
means OkulKj’s — conspiracy. The two chapters, although both 
inUTcsting, are of singularly unequal worth. In the first 
we merely meet with a few grains of wheat in an infinite 
deal of chaff ; in tin* second there is a solid substratum of 
truth underneath the layers of mon* or less imaginative varnish 
lil)erally applied to give artistic finish to the incident. 


34 Profeaaor Naito (ChiBo\ who seems to lie entirely ignorant of the foreign 
“sources” for this period, is certainly ohe of the leading authorities on early 
Tokugawa history. Mr. Yamagata has 8\ipplied the following summary of the 
results of Professor Naito’s researches on this Christian conspiracy. The 
missionary writers, not unnaturally, niake no reference to it; yet the details in 
Professor Nttito’s exposition are for from irreconcilable with wJjat the Church 
historians tell us.*— • 

“One of the chief reasons why lyeyasu determined to exterminate 
Christianity in Japan i^pears to have b^n his discovery of a conspiracy on 
the part of Japanese Christians to conduct foreign troops into the country 
ud to overthrow his Government. The central figure of this conspiracy was 
t small Dainij5 called Okubo Nagayasu. This man was a son of a certain 
actor of saftt'^ 9 ^ (* monkey-danoe’T, who had been in the service of Takeda 
of Kai. After the fall of the Takeda family he was introduced to lyeyasu 
hy one of the lattePs immediate vassals, and he served him for some time 
as an actor of the ‘ monkey-dance.' In 1590 Iveyasu was appointed by Ilideyoslii 
ruler of six of the eight provinces of the kwanto, with his headquarters at 
the new town of Y^o. About that time lyeyasu said one night in the 
course of conversation with his retainers that nobody in the whole country, 
except M5ri, was governing as many provinces as he at that time; and as 
the expenses of such an extensive administration were great, he wished to 
get as much gold and silver as jK*sihle. Without the precious metals, he 
continued, he could not act as he wished; but to get them in large quantity 
he had to levy heavy taxes from his suhiects, to their great mortification, 
lyeyasu then asked his retainers whether they knew any means of obtaining 
much gold and silver without mortifying his j>eople. None ventured to give a 
reply to this difficult question. Oknlx), who was then called Okuratayu, 
happened to sit behind them. The next day he betook himself to Aoyama 
Tadanari, and said to him that Ire had a plan to get for lyeyasu as much gold 
and silver as he wished; but as it was a great matter, be hnd hesitated to sjreak 
in the presence of so nranv persons, and that he would be glad to speak 
dbout it directly to lyeyasu kimaelf. Aoyama was pleased with his proposal, 
and forthwith told lyeyasu about the matter. lyeyasu was not inclined to 
believe that a mere actor had any grand jvlieme to offer, but just to be amused 
he aomroooed Dkubo into his presence. Ukubo then explained to him his plan, 
which was to open gold and silver mines within his dciminions, and said that 
this was the only means of getting the precious metals without burdening the 
people. lyeyasu began to be interested, and asked: * Is this your own devising 
or aid yoa hear abrat it from professional men?’ ‘There are many miners 
in the Western countries,’ rrolietl t^kubo; ‘ I have heard from lliem all about this 
matter.' lyeyasu then saia; 'Have you no mind to give up your present 
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It would a})j)eHr tliat besides Okubo biiusolf, wbo kd'ore bis 
duntli in 1613 was suj)erint<'iKl(*iit of tbe rich ‘ijold ininos of 
Sado, sfvoral of tbo Dainivd were c<Misidoml to have bwii 


omipation and take this mining business into your hands?’ Ukul)o gWily 
replied in the afiirinative, and making one of his pupils his suocessor, he invited 
miners from various countries. With them he tried some mines in the province 
of Idzu, and was so successful in his first attempt that he was able to forward to 
Yedo a large (piantity of gold and silver, lyeyasu was highly satisfied with his 
work, and granted hiin the honour of liecoining a aamurni. Now he had lieen 
much patronised by Gkubo Tadachika, one of the most powerful and trusted 
vassals of lyeyaau, who was very fond of fKvru-gd^. This t>kubo nojv [»ermitled 
him to take his family name, and so the actor Okuralayu lieeame Gkubo Juliei 
^^ag^ivasu, and was also granted the honorary title of 1 wami-no-Kami. He 
open^ mines in several places, and constantly supplied gold and silver to 
lyeyasu, who wa.s thus enabled to have little concern about monetary afhiirs in 
conducting the i;^kigahara campaign. ( )kub<i steadily roee in lyeyasu’s favour, and 
was given a 6ef of i{0,0()0 kohi at llachioji, twenty miles from Yedo. Rut he was a 
man of a greedy turn of mind, and during liis superintendence of the mining works 
he secretly appropriated large quantities of gold and silver; but .so adroitly did 
he manipulate the oflicial account.^ that his crime was never dLscoyeriHl during 
his lifetime. He was also entrusted with the collection of taxw in ( >mi, in Sado, 
and in some other places, and in discharging thi.s duty he misappropriatwi no 
little amount of the public money. In thi.s way he beauue very rich, and led a 
lujcurious and extravagant life, keeping many concubines, la going to and 
coming back from the island of Sado be often pa.s9cd through_j("t*chiKi'> 
province of Matsudaira Tadateru, the sixth son of lyeyasu. Thus Okubo ht'camc 
intimate ith Hanai Mondo, the chief retainer of Tadateru. Okulx/s son, Tlkyo, 
married Hanai s daughter, and, becoming one of Tadateru’s chief vassals, he 
wielde<l liis fK)wer in a fashion that was injurious to the liappiness of the jHiOple 
of Et'higo. 

“On the 2oth of the sc'cond month of the eighteenth year of Keichb (ICIS) 
llkubo died. According to his will, his sons asked penniasion to bury Im 
remains in Kai, his native provimv, in a g<ild coflin. This was not granted. 
Okubo liad promised Jiis coiieuhine.s large sums of gold in the event of liis death. 
Accordingly, w hen lie died his ccmcubines rwinested his heir, Tdjuro by name, to 
liand over the gold they liad l)een promiseu by his father. UTyuro, however, 
delayed to pay them, excusing himself on the ground that he would see to their 
demands after he had settled all accounts with the (loveinment which hail l>ecn 
left unsettled by his father. The dissatisfieil concubines then ap|>ealed to 
lyeyasu, and the result was that the lat^Okubo’s books were subjected to a 
close audit. It was then found that Okiils^ had been guilty of many 
irregularities in his monetary matters. At the same time a most astoundi^ dis- 
covery was made. In a box which was the most prized treasure of Okulsj 
in his lifetime were found several important d<x:umen^. From these w ritings 
lyeyasu learnal, to his intense amazement, that Okubo, who had been 
a ('hristian, had had communication with foreign Christians, and had con- 
a)Cted a conspiracy to overthrow liic Shbguty’s Government with the aid of 
foreign troops. In that letter the name of Okulw Nagayasu was mentioned. 
Thus assured of the treason of the late Okubo, lyeyasu ordered all his sons, 
seven in number, to be arrested and examined. On the 6th x>f the hfth month 
(June IJth, 1613) they were all condemned to death and the fief and the 
properties of their father were confiscated. Many persons were punished in 
connection with the affair. Among them was a brother of Takayama Ukon. 

“CVinnected with this aflair, Okubo Tadachika (of Odawara) was put into 
disgrace. As before said, he was one of the most powerful and tnisti'd vassals of 
lyeyasu. He had his castle at Odawara (70,000 koku). Honda Masanobii was 
his rival in power. They differed radically in their characters. While Okubo was 
a man of sincere and generous nature, Honda was a man of intrigue, cold-hearted 
and shrewd. They were not on good terms with e^h other. When the treason 
of the late (.ikubo Nagayasu was discovered, Okubo Tadachika, who had 
patronised him and given him his family name, was much ashamed, jind shut 
himself up in his house for many days. A certain Baba, wbo hated Okubo for 
some grievance, went to Honda and accused Okubo of bein^ a partpr to the 
Ireasou. llouda wa.s glad to have an op{>ortuait/ of humiliating his rival, and 
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implicated, among others Okuho of Odawara and lyeyasu’s 
own son Tadateru being suspected. Tadateru, it will be 
remembered, had married the daughter of Date Masamune; 
and we shall soon find Date dispatching an embassy of his 
own to the King of Spain and to the Pope. lyeyasu is said 
to have kept the discovery a profound secret, and to have 
quietly set to work to clip the wings of the conspirators. 
Okubo’s sons were ordered to commit suicide, Okul)o of Odawara 
and several other Daimyo had their domains and their revenues 
curtailed, while shortly afterwards Tadateru was removed from 
his fief of 480,000 kohi to one oi‘ 30,000 kokic, and kept in 
banishment during all the rest of his long life of ninety years. 
It is to be remarked, however, that it was not till 1615, after 
lyeyasu had made a final settlement with Hideyori and his 
Christian generals — with their fiags inscribed with Jesus and 
Mary, even with the Great Protector of Spain ”—that Tadateru 
was actually degraded, and Ja})anese records attribute his 
fall to incidents that happened in the course of the campaign. 
While in front of Osaka some of Tadateru’s men had a fatal 
brawl with certain of lyeyasu's own retainers; and it was this, 
and also Tadateru’s own slackne.ss in the operations that 
preceded the great assault, which had so enraged lyeyasu that 

brought the iuiV)rnmtion to lyeyasu. The latter was greatly perplexed; but in 
order to test Okubo he ordered him to go to Kyoto and to persecute the 
Christians of the city. Accordingly Ukubo wont up to Kyoto in the Ist month 
of the 19th year of Keicho (February 9ih, lt)14) and set himself to carry out 
his Ix)rd’8 order. He destroyed the Christian cliurches in that city, burnt to 
death some sixty Jiative converts, and banished the foreign priests to Nagasaki. 
While in Kyoto he received a message from lyeyasu, in which he was given to 
understand that for the oftence of having privately contracted a marriage with 
Yamuguchi Shigemasa without obtaining the permission of the Shogun liis fief 
would be confis^ted and he would be sent to Urni as an exile. He received the 
message calmly and went to live in Omi, where he was given 5,000 koku. His 
two sons were also exiled to the remote North of the Empire. He w rote to them 
expressing a wish that they would refrain from taking any rash step such ns 
committing suicide, for that would only add to his dis^vantage, and said that 
he trusted in the wisdom of his Lord to see his innocence, and that if they were 
summoned to service once more they should not refuse to accept even a humble 
position. He declined to receive the allowance of 6,000 koku allotted to him, 
saying that he could not honestly receive it when he was not doing his duty. He 
relied upon the support of li Naotaka, Lord of Omi, for his livelihood, and passed 
hii da^ in seclusion, as if he were a real prisoner. Sympathising with him, li 
ofilerea him his friendly service to try to establish his innocence before the 
Shdgun. Okubo beg^ him not to do anything of the kind, as he was unwilling 
to expose the mist^e of his Lord. At such an expression of loyal^ li was 
moved to tears. In the second year of Kanyei (lfi25), his grandson Mnehiyo, 
afterwards Tadato, was given a mf at KUai with 20,000 revenue, and after- 
wards was removed to Aluabi (near Kobe), where his revenue was raised to 
70,000 kohk His son Tadatomo was re-esUd)lished at Odawara with 113,000 
koku Rtvenae. As for old Oknbo, he died in the fifth year of Kanyei (1638) in the 
place of his exile in his eefentynuth year.'* 
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he forbad his sixth son to look upon his face agjain. Yet, as it 
was the old statesmen's invariable custom to bitle his time, it 
is possible that he waited till Osaka was his before dealing 
drastically with the malcontents that Okubo had secretly banded 
together three years before. 

However, making all due allowance for a very liberal 
amount of the apocryphal in the account of Okiibo’s conspiracy, 
we nevertheless find ourselves confronted with abundant evidence 
of the fact that the Tokugawas Avere beginning to become 
suspicious of the foreign priests. For instance, we are told that 
“in the Keiclio period (159G-1014) lyeyasu sent Nislii Soshin 
to Western countries with a commission to investigate Chris- 
tianity. This man was an inhabitant of Sakai and a master 
of the tea-ceremony (cha-no~yu). He was known to Hideyoshi 
as well as to lyeyasu. While abr(»ad for three years he became 
a Christian and studied it (Christianity), and then, returning, 
gave lyeyasu a minute report on what he had studied. ly(\vasu 
now clearly saw the harmful nature of Christianity, and 
resolved to ])rohibit it altogether.^^ 

So what Avith Japanese priests ‘‘ ordained at Rome^^ turned 
renegade and waging an implacable Avar on the Church after 
their return to the country, and what with secret official 
emissaries like your Nishi Soshin, master of cha-no-yu (we 
shall juesently meet Avith others of the kidney), the authorities 
suffered from no lack of information on the social and jiolitical 
effects of Christianity in its home-lands. No doubt the Avorthy 
tea-master made full report of how Catholics and Frotestants 
alike were burning at the stake such as they were severally pleased 
to consider heretics, duly dilating upon the previous religious 
wars in France and in the Netherlands, upon the strife going 
on between Christians and Mahomedans (some of the tales 
embodied in Don Quixote disclose the spirit in which it was 
conducted admirably), upon the Christianising conquests (»f the 
Spaniards in America and of the Portuguese in the East, with 
a passing allusion to St. Bartholomew's Hay, to the tender 
mercy and loving-kindness of the Holy Office, and to the 
Pope's pretensions to excommunicate heretic monarchs and to 
dispose of their dominions even as lyeyasu would dispose of the 
fief of a revolted ‘Fudai Daimyo. To the broad, tolerant mind 
of lyeyasu, centuries in advance of European statesmen in his 
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attitude towards freedom of religious belief and profession, 
the aggn^ssive, intolerant, and persecuting spirit of contemporary 
European Christianity must have seemed at once loathsome 
and dangerous in the extreme to the l)est interests of any 
country whose ruler was eiigerly l>ent (as he himself was) on 
the maintenance of domestic peace and order. The re})ort 
of the secret commissioner sent abroad to investigate all the 
aHjjects of Christianity cannot have failed to resuscitate the 
rticollection of th(i Sj>aniHh pilot’s remarks in 1596’, and 
of the Sf)aniard’K indiscreet mention of the mustering of 
tleets and men and munitions at Manila in 1605 for the 
conquest of tin; Moluccas,*'^ consonant, ni()reoVer, as it must 
]iav(‘ l»een, in all essential particulars with the repeaUM 
represimtations of tin* trusted Will Adams, it must have 
convinced the Tokugawa of the expediency of Uiking proni{>t 
and resolute action. On having bt'en informefl by Adams 
some time before that the Romish j>ri(!Hts had already been 
expelled from I'rotestant countries, Iy(‘yasu is said to have 
exclaime<l, “If the Sovereigns of Europe do not tolerate these 
priests, I do them no wrong if 1 refuse to tolerate them.” 

Now in justice to lyeyasu the following facts must ])e riob^l. 
His resolve to bring the work of the foreign j>rie8ts in his 
realms to an end was tiiken in 1612, and the Church historians 
date the pers(‘cuti(»n from that year. Yd dariarj the lifetime of 
thin (jrvat ruler {died WW) ml one niiu/le European viinsionarp 
wan put to dc(dh! The first executiim of foreign missionaries 
did not take jdace until May 22iid, 1617, and that execution 
(by decajutjition) was carried out without any torture or any 
indignity whats(»ever. The two priests then killed were treate<l 
like mmur<(i — ilapajjese gentlemen. The executioner was not 
of the Eta, or pariah class — the (nitcasts who were employed to 
dispose of ordinary criminals. According to the usage observed 
in Japan with respect to persons of distinction, the headsman 
on this occasion was one of the chief oflicers of the “Prince” 
of Omura. And a calm and dispassionate consideration of all 
the circumstances as detailed by themselves im{)el8 any impartial 

3 3 The Dutch had beaten the Portuguese out of Tidore and Lmtore in 
1605-1606, and they in turn were evict^ by this Spanish expedition from 
Manila. In 1610 the Dutch Admiral Verhoeven and most of his officers 
were killed in an ambuscade in Banda; but shortly after they made good 
the conquest of most of the group of the Spice Islands, and dominated 
them by seven well-manned forU. 
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mind to the conviction that the hlood-guiltiness—if such there 
was— as well as the responsibility for the horrors of the subse- 
quent persecution, was on the heads of the foreign religieux 
rather than on that of the Tokugawa Government. That 
Government, be it remarked in common fairness, claimed no 
more than what every European Government of tin* day did— 
to be really master in its own realms. ISuj>pose the said 
Tokugawa Government had insisted on sending Buddhist 
missionaries to most Catholic Spain or Tortugal — how would 
these missionaries have been received? They would not have 
l)een deported; tliey would have simply l)een burnt at the 
stake as infidels! Now the Tokugawas aimed at nothing more 
than the justifiable deportation of foreigners whose continued 
}>resence they had reason to believe was juejudicial to the }»eace 
of Japan; and it was only when the foreigners would persist in 
returning to a land where they were not wanted that the 
Jaj)anese Government had recourse to very regrettable, but 
very nwessary, methods of dealing with aliens that made a 
merit of flouting its decrees. In thus flouting the fiat of tlie 
rulers of Japan the religieux no doubt honestly Ixdieved they 
were perfectly in the right. But it surely must bt; conceded 
that the missionary — or even the Christian — stand jxdiit is 
not the only one, and that people’s rights in their own houHes 
are even more valid than the arrogated “rights” of fanatical 
outside propagandists to disturb their domestic }>eace and quiet. 
It is surely only the essence of common-sense and of justice 
to maintain that people have not only a right, but a duty, to 
protect themselves against unjustifiable aggression of all sorts — 
that of zealot alien propagandists included. 

Now for the facts as set forth by the missionaries them- 
selves, apart from all Japanese presentations of the case. Since 
the death of Hideyoshi in 1598 there had been martyrs in 
some of the fiefs, notably in Higo and Yaraaguchi (Mori’s 
domains); in the latter only a few. But for the internal 
administration of the great feudatories the Tokugawas at the 
time were not responsible. On the other hand, in many of 
the great fiefs, notably those of Aki (FukiLshima’s), Chikuzen 
(Kuroda’s), Buzen (Hosokawa’s), and the greatest of all, Kaga, 
the domain of the fox-shooting Mayeda — all in close relations 
with lyeyasu, in fact his most zealous 8UpjK)rters — the 
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missionaries had been welcomed. And in the immediate 
Tokugawa domains themselves, down to 1612, subject only to 
the qualification that no superior vassal was allowed to receive 
baptism, the foreign priests really had liberty to propagate 
their faith. In these domains until that year of 1612 no 
Japanese Christian had suffered merely on account of his 
being a Christian. 

In the Tokugawa possessions the first Christian put to 
death was Okaraoto, Honda’s secretary, and he suffered not 
iKicause of his faith but on account of his venality in the 
Arima intrigue. In short, Okamoto’s attempt to serve God 
and Mammon at the same time miscarried ; and he had to 
pay a penalty whose exaction in similar cases would do 
much towards teaching the sinful sons of men the value of 
honesty and sincerity and the inherent vileness of an esurient 
hypocrisy. The attention bestowed on this criminal by the 
Christians at his execution seems to have excited lyeyasu’s 
disgust, and to have prompted some of the phraseology of 
the Edict of 1614. When lyeyasu did, in consequence of 
this and other things, set his face against Christianity, he at 
first plainly said that merchants and farmers and those below 
them in social status might do as they listed in the matter; 
what he was resolved on was that the officers that served him 
should not he Christians. ' Even when the Franciscan Church 
in Yedo was pulled down later on in the siime year (1612) 
Christian farmers, artisans, merchants, lei)er8, and oiitcasts 
were in no wise interfered with. 

It was only in the August of the following year (1613) that 
any JaiMinese lost their lives for their religion in Yedo, and for 
80 doing they had mainly to thank the indefatigable, intriguing, 
blue-blooded Father Sotelo, whose activity, whether in diplo- 
macy, or in proselytising, or in fighting rival Orders, was well- 
nigh limitless. About Sotelo in the rdle of diplomatist more 
will \y& said later on; here it must suffice to remark that it 
was really he who had done the chief share of the work in 
negotiating Vivero’s Spanish Treaty of 1610, and that he had 
in 1612 started on an alleged diplomatic mission from Hidetada 
the Shogun to the King of Spain. He was shipwrecked shortly 
after shirting, and as Hidetada had recalled his commission, 
Sotelo was not in particularly good odour when he returned to 
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Yedo. Notwithstanding this circumstance, and notwithstanding 
the prohibition against the preaching of Christianity, he 
erected an oratory in Asakiisa in the leper quarter, and there 
publicly celebrated Mass. The memWs of his congregation 
were arrested, and those of them that refused to a}H)Btati8e 
were beheaded at Tonka — “ a place situated between Yedo 
and Asakusa,’^ — which, in contemporary England, would be 
equivalent to saying “ l)etween London and Westminster.”'^* 
Among the victims was Sotelo’s own Ja])anese cateoliist, while 
yet another catechist w’as kej)t in prison for four years. 
Sotelo himself was also at the same time })ut in ward, and 
the Shogun seems to have l)een hard juit to it to kn(>w how 
to get rid of him, for at this date the Tokugawas were 
utterly averse to imbruing their hands in the blood of the 
foreign priests. He was indeed condemned to (h*4ith, but at 
the request of Date Masamune of Sendai he was n*leased, 
and Date took him to his own (^apitfil in the North, and 
shortly after sent him as his ambassador to the King of Spain 
and to the Poj)e. 

Having thus disposed of Sotelo, the (government now 
addressed itself to getting rid of all the foreign niissionarioH, 
as well as of those Japanese Christians who might he influential 
enough to excite disturbances in the country. On January 
27th, 16T4, lyeyasu issued a proclamation ordering the sup- 
pression of Christianity in Japan, together with a si-t of fifteen 
Articles instructing Buddhist priests how they were to act in 
the matter. At the same time all the Daimyo were ordered 


^4 Eight executed August 16th; fourteen August 17th; live Hcpteniher 7th, 
1613. 

2 5 la connection with Ijejasu’s expulsion of the missionaries the following 
documents are worthy of consideration. 

In a letter from ^erqueyra, Bishop of Japan, to Philip III. of Hpain (October 
5th, 1613) w^meet with the following passage.— 

** Among the principal means of persevering, inspired in the Gliristians by 
the Holy Spirit, ha«« been the formation of certain associations (»lled Kumi, 
into which are only admitted Christians resolved to die for the faith, and to 
keep the Christian law, taking Our Lady the Holy Virgin for their special 
patroness. They meet frequently, now in one house and now in another, and 
confer on subjects of a nature to fortify their souls in the faith, and to maintain 
their devotion. For this purnose they have spiritual manuals, and they observe 
certain regulations. Independently of the faithful Christians, the most of 
those— a small number — who failed in the persecution of last year, have 

E reseated themselves to do penance and to enter these fraternities, and they 
ave accomplished the legitimate satisfactions. These holy exercises have 
extended to all the district, and children of ten, eleven, and twelve years and 
apwards have formed similar eonfririei among themselves with regulations 
appropriate to their age. The fire of the Holy Spirit has, for the greater 
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tx» Rcnd all the rclujicux in their domains to Nagasaki, and 
thereal’ter to demolish all the ehurchf^s and compel the converts 


glory of G<k 1, boen propagated fur beyond Arinia—thut Ih to say in the islands 
of Chiki and Cbnzoiiia, bordeiing on Iligoand opposite to Tacacou (t.e. Arimn); 
so that what the missionaries have been unable to accomplish by their preaching 
and their councils during a great numl)er (»f years has been accomplished in 
little more than a year by a miracle of the Holy Spiiit. The reliqieux of the 
Company formerly in cliarge of Ari/n;i, altiioiigh in exile at present, do not 
hesitate to return there to visit the faithful and to assist them spirit\ially.” 

It must be rememl»ered that Chiistianity had been pioscribed in Arima in 
the preceding year (1012); and these associations were regarded as seditious by 
the authorities. 

Carvalho, the Jesuit Provincial, deported from J.apan in Novemlier, 1614, 
writing from Macao to the P(»pe on Decemlier 28th of the same year, says: — 

“The reasons which have moved the King to perseeute us and the Christians 
are chielly these two.— (1) Some (Jentiles, enemies of the faith, have persuaded 
the King that our gospel teaches that (ho'-.e who di.sol)ev their Lords should 
be venerated, and that criminals and violators of the laws of the realm are 
worshipped by the Christians. What g.-ive occasion to the first calumny was 
Uie hapny end of those who refu.sed to obey the orders of their Jxird (in Arima) 
to abandon their faith, and who sufleicd death in con.sc<)Ucnce, and who are 
venerated by the Christians for preferring to obey Cod rather than their Lords. 
The ground of the second calnmnv was that when a eert.iin Chiistian who 
hod exelnuigcil a certain kind of silver for another against the Koval Eilicts 
was cruodied, the Christians on hendeil knees comrnendeil liirn to God as he 
was dying. Thi-' gave rise to the calumny that a eiiminal on the gallows wa.s 
worshipped hy the Chiislians When these caliimnieh reached the ears of the 
King, uivl he heli<\ed ihtm, he hurst (ait in anger. ‘A ]>aw in which doctrine 
of that sort is taught is of the LeviP’ Ami sliaighlway he enjoined the 
(Jentile Governor of Nagas;iki, who was present, to root out all the rclii/ieuj, 
and clerics from Japan He also ordered the dynasts not only to crucify and 
persecute the native Christians till they should return to their old superstition, 
but also to drive the preachers of the Gosjtel from their domains and to destroy 
and hum their houses and churches And in sooth all have obeyed tlie royal 
mandate. It afipears that llmse eahinmies were the ciuse of this persecution, 
aa well from general talk and re(»ort as fiom tw’o letters addressed to ns by 
two courtiers very high in the Kings favour.” 

The next paragraph deals with the Japanese suspicion that "the religieux 
are sent to Jap.au, vt pnHeitu pr(r<licHH‘li pyari<fehi regna inwdant,” and with 
the ill service done by the Hutch .md the English in connection with the 
Spanish survey of the coasts. 

A reference to the Annual Ijettei of 1614 serves to elucidate several points 
in Carvalho’s communication Says de Mattos:— "The King (lyeyasu) did not 
hesitate to let this blow {i.e. banishing tlie inissiouaries) fall at once, as 
much by reason of the hatted be cheri.shed against our holy faith, as from 
the desire to preserve his kingdom. It was no fault of tlie bome*^ who, being 
sworn enemies of the Christiuu faith, said the worst they could of it on every 
occasion in the presence of the King. Put the Dutch and English merchants 
who trade in this country have lieen those who have greatly inflamed the 
King. By false accusations these have rendered our preachers such objects 
of suspicion that he fears and readily lielieves that they are rather spies than 
sowers of the Holy Faith in his kingdom. Notwithstanding this, in our 
banishment the King lias made no mention of tlie fear he entertains, nor of 
the hatred he bears us, although this may be the principal motive. But to 
make it believed tliat we are justly expelled, and tiiat the Christians are 
not wrongly persecuted, he adduces two things, which are rather excuses for 
himself than matter of accusation against us. We liave learned this chieBy 
from two letters, the one written from the Court to the Father Rector of Kyoto 
W Safioye, Governor of Nagasaki, ami the other from a favourite of the 
King named Goto Shozaburo, also a Gentile, written to a Christian of Kyoto, 
his friend. The first, translated from the Japanese, is as follows: — ‘From this 
letter which I send to you hy this courier express, you will understand what the 
King's opinion and judgment of you is, for a few days ago, having heard 
that certain Christians had ^ne out of their houses to worship a certain 
citiaen of Nagasaki named Jirobioye (who was justly executed for haring 
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to abjure Cliri<^tiaiiih\ On IVbruarv 11th, 1(114, tlie filWn 
Jesuits in Kyoto received order.^ to withdraw, and on the ‘21st 


contravened tlie law which forbids tlie purchase of silver bullion), he said 
that without doubt tliat must he a diabolic faith whirh persuades people not 
only to worship criminals condemned to he executed for tlieir cnmcH, but 
also to hoimur lliose wlio iiavc been burned or cut in pieces by the order of 
their Lord. Likewise they .are still more wicked who preach such a faith. 
The King has spoken to me in such a strain, not w'uhout causing me pain. 
Consequently 1 send you this messenger evpressly to inform you in what 
condition your atlairs are at Court— 11th of 11th month (Iblit). Haskgawa 
Saiiioyk.’ The second letter sent to the citizen of Kyoto lun thus : ‘A few days 
ago in tlie pre‘scnce tif his Highness there was talk of the Jjiw of the Cliiistians, 
on the occasion of an indi\idiial of Nag.isaki who had purchaseil silver bullion, 
not maikcd as coin of the realm (wliicli is foiluddcn), which individual 
Igailono, Governor of Kyoto (i.c. Itaknra, the Shoshidai), had wuitenced to be 
crucified and whom the Cliiislians had gone to worship. Likewise Arimadono, 
having ordered several men to be burnisl alive for refusing to renounce their 
Chiistiaiiity, the .seetai ies of that same Law came equally, and eagerly cutoff' 
portions of their liodies and earned them away as relics. His Highness, 
informed of these facts, said that it was a verv bad thing to worship such 
people, and he Idamed the preacheis of the Christian Law severely; and although 
It is probable that he will not cause the ClirkstianH to be chastised, it seems 
to me useless and dangerous to adhere to a Law which Iiia Highness holds in 
horror. What J have w'ritten has been rejieated in Yedo by merchants who 
have gone there from Kyoto, and tlie merchants of Yedo soon informed his 
Highness of it. The Prince, regarding the preaching of the Christian I>aw as 
strange and su'.picious, will perhaps address some Que.stion8 to the rdi'jimi on 
the matter — llth of 1 Itli month. Goto SiiozABURfr ” 

(This Goto Slioz.dmro, it may he remarked, was a skilful engraver whom 
lyeyasu liad made Master of the Mint; and as he was intelligent in affairs of 
State, lie had taken him into his confidence. Goto appears in Cooks’s Diary 
more than once.) 

The writer of this Annual Letter of 1614 gives a clear account of this 
Jirobioye incident. “In the November of last year (16111) a certain Christian 
was crucified for having purchased some silver bullion— a thing strictly 
forbidden by law. On the same day and at the same place five Gentiles were 
beheaded for various crimes. Now, in order that by the example and the 
punishment of these, all should be taught to respect the laws, tne criminals 
to be executed were conducted through all the principal streets to the place 
of punishment, so that a huge crowd of peo[de aRsembled to see justice ilone 
upon them. The Gentiles were beheaded and the t'hri.stian was crucified 
Now it is the custom in Japan that as soon as the victim is elevated on the 
cross, he is pierced to the heart with a lance. When this was done to the 
Christian, and the jKxir man rendered his la.st sigh, the Christians who were 
present, moved with com[ia8sion, and holding their rosaries in their hands, 
threw themselves on their knees to recommend to God the soul of the victim 
escaping from the prison house of the body. This action was as pious as it 
was novel to the Gentiles, and gave them oemsion to murmur, and to say that 
the Christians worsliipped malefactors; and so they reported it to the King as 
a manifest crime.” 

These extracts will serve to elucidate the references in one or two of 
the paragraphs of lyevasu’s anti-Christian Edict of Julv 27th, 1614, 
which will M found fully translated by 8ir E M. Satow jn Vol. VI. of 
the Trajimdiont of the AtiHic Society of Japan. The language of this pro- 
claraatinn is mnarkable as indicating the difference between Hideyoshi’s 
and lyeyasu’s views regarding the religious needs of the Empire. Of this 
Hideyoshi had given a tolerably full and lucid exposition in his letter 
to the Viceroy of the Indies (1591) and in his dispatch to the Governor- 
General of the Philippines (1597). In these documents nothing was 
ssid about Chinese philosophy, and little about Buddhism. In them autoch- 
thonous Shinto was pronounced to be the proper cult for Japan. Now in 
lyeyasu's proclamation the chan^ of view is very great. 8mnt5 is indeed 
alluded to, but the old gods of Japan seera to be regarded as swept into the 
Buddhist pantheon, and rightly appropriated as the belonginp of the Buddhist 
priests. ^‘^Abroad we have manifested the perfection of the Five Cardinal 
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twelve of them did so, leaving the other three behind them in 
hiding. The twelve (together with a convoy from Fushimi, 
Osaka, and elsewhere) reached Nagasaki on March 11th, to 
find the city rapidly filling with the religieux sent from the 
other (jiiarters of the eni])ire, hut as there was no shipping 
then availahlo they were Hllow(‘d to remain till the arrival 
of the “ship from Macao/’ 

The vessel arrived in dune. The captain sent seven 
representatives to Shidzuoka with exceedingly valiiahle presents. 
However, at the audience the hea<l of the deputation found 
lyeyasu immovahle in his determination regarding Christianity ; 
after re]»eating all the former accusations against the “ religion,” 
he added that if this faith spread, his subjects would soon 
be in revolt, and that to nip tlie mischief in the bud he 
was resolved that no P'ather should renmin in his domains 
henceforth. 

From this account it becomes plain that wdiile still prepared 
to accord foreign traders a hospitable welcome to Japan, the 
old statesman was thoroughly bent upon being master in his 
own hous(*, and uj)on seeing to it that his hos])italitv w'as 
not abused by his guests. 8o much also appears from his 
reply to Domingos Francisco, wdio had apj)eared a second time 
it Court as envoy from the Governor of the Philippines in 
the previous year, If 13. Francisco came to request that all 
the Portuguese and Spanianls who were in Japan wdthout 


Virtues, v^hile. ot home m haw returned to the d^rine of the Seripturee. For the« 
re«M)DH the country prospers, the people enjoy peace.” Buddh'sm had again 
become the State religion, as far as there was a State religion. But, in 
addition to that, there is much in the language of the procl^ation that does 
not belong to Buddhism at all. The Positive Principle, the Negative Principle, 
the Five Cardinal Virtues, Heaven— all these are conceptions drawn from 
Chinese philosophy. Since the beginning of the centnry there bad been a 
great revival of the study of that philosophy, which bad been almost utterly 
neglected during the turmoil of the long civil wars. It was now that Japan 
made her first acquaintance with the system of the Sung schoolmen; and within 
a century this system was destined to strip Buddhism of all its TOwer and all 
its prestige among the educated classes. As yet this Chinese philosophy bad 
to ielter itself under the wing of Buddhism, for its professors had to accept 
the tonsure down to about lfi90 a.d. Its foremost exponent in Japan at this 
time was Hayashi Razan, who had entered lyeyasu’s service about 1602; and 
by 1614, we are told, “there was no prcclsmalion or Government document 
which did not pass through his hands." Hence in all probability it was he 
who drafted this Anti-Christian Edict of 1614; and hence the prominence 
amigned in it to the ideas of the schoolmen of China. In the set of rules for 
the guidance of priests who were to act as inqniaitois, by which this prodama- 
tion was accompanied, all conceptions from Chinese philosophy are conspicnniia 
by their absence. This lends support to Professor Riess’s suppoution that 
these rules were drafted not in lyeyawi’s secretariat, but by Buddhist monk^ 
who had hut little knowledge of Christianity and were inclined to identify it 
with aome of their own obnoxious secta. 
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permission from the King of Spain should handed over 
to him to be taken to Manila, the reason l)eing that there 
was a great lack of men for the maintenance of tlie Moluccas 
against the Dutch. To this request — after a long interval, 
in the course of which the Englishman, Captain Saris, arrived 
and was prom])tly received by lyeyasu — it was coldly and 
curtly made answer that “Japan was a free country, and that 
no one could be forced to leave it.” In September, 1614, 
a sjiecial messenger was sent to Nagasaki to urge on the 
departure of the missionaries, and at last, on the 7th and 
Sth November, the “great ship” and a smaller one set sail 
with sixty-three Jesuits, besides catecliists and a number of 
Japanese Christians, for Macao, while at the same time a 
small and crazy craft departed with the Spanish rdigieux, 
twenty-three Jesuits, and several distinguished Japanese exiles, 
for Manila. 

Although on this occasion the “innocent stratagem of 
packing the deck of the shi})s with sailors in priestly garb 
was not resort(Hl to as it was in 1597, yet as soon as the vessels 
had passed six ir)il(‘S out of the harbour, and the guards had 
returned, three boats put off from the shore and took off two 
Dominicans, two Franciscans, and all the secular priests, while 
some of the Jesuits bound for Macao also found means to 
re-land. “ There would have been more of them, if several 
boats had not failed t<» appear, in consequence of a misbike.” 
Altogether eighteen Fathers, most of them “professed of the 
four vows,” and nine Brotliers of the “ Comj>any of Jesus,” 
seven Dominican Fathers, as many of the Franciscans, one 
Augustin Father, and five secular priests evaded the Edict of 
expulsion; that is, altogether, another edition of the famous 
Forty-.seven Konin. 

And by the beginning of next year the exiled priests were 
re-entering Ja})an in various disguises — ^some of them as 
slaves ! This zeal, from the point of view of the Church, was 
no doubt most meritorious. But what fate would have been 
meted out to these religieux if they had similarly ventured to 
brave the edicts of James I. of England, or of any other 
contemf)orarv Protestant sovereign ? And how would the King 

26 In tlie previous year, 1613, (bere liad been 118 Jesuits (63 priests) and 
some 33 Philippine rdigUux, besides sopie secular priests, in Japan. 
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of Spain and Portugal or the Pope have dealt either with 
Protestant or Buddhist or Mahomedan missionaries, who, after 
being mercifully deported, still insisted on lurking in, or on 
returning to, their dominions? 

It was just immediately before their departure that the 
missionaries thought fit to engage in one of their miserable 
internal squabbles that tended so much to bring their cause 
into disfavour and disrepute. Bishop Qerqueyra had died on 
February 20th, 1614, and difficulties soon arose among the 
various Orders on the subject of the administration of the 
Bishopric. Carvailho, the Jesuit Provincial, was elected by the 
seven Japanese secular priests to be Vicar-General and Adminis- 
trator until the Archbishop of Goa could provide canonically for 
the administration. However, on Octol>er 2l8t {Le. eighteen days 
before the general deportation!), four of the Philippine religieux 
got a notary to draw uj) a decree declaring the deposition of 
Carvailho from his functions of Vicar-General! Carvailho 
retorted by issuing censures against the religieux^ by excom- 
municating the unhappy notary, and by affixing his decree 
to the church gate — the said church being jiist about to he 
pulled down by the evicting heathen ! The immediate matter 
was compromised ; but, as M. I/jon Pages plaintively remarks, 
“ nevertheless in the midst of the preparations for exile, and 
after the departure of most of the missionaries, the dissensions 
continued.” 

Among the ‘distinguished” Japanese so summarily sent 
abroad for their country's supposed good — women-folk, what 
not, and all — are some old acquaintances of ours. Twenty-one or 
twenty-two years ago we have seen John Naito (Hida-no-Kami) 
and his son Thomas following Konishi to the Korean wars, 
not as commanders of divisions or even of battalions, but as 
“ simple volunteers ” ; and a little later on we have found Naito 
at Peking as Konishi’s representative solemnly imparting to 
the Chinese Court the astonishing information that the 
Emperor and Shogun of Japan were (or was) one and the 
same person. Then, still twenty more years before this, we 
have seen this Naito, Hida-no-Kami, then a veritable prince 
vnih a real principality of his own, come gallantly and gaily 
prancing down from Tamba, with a grand JetuB d*Or on his 
casque, at the head of his 2,000 troops, ‘‘whose banners all 
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had beautiful crosKes/’ to nupport — tlie losing side, as it happened 
(157t3). From that date Hida-iio-Kaini has l»eeii a prince 
without a principality! After God-and-Mammon-rewarded 
Sumitada of C)mura, Naito, Prince ot Tainlia, the first Ja|>ane8e 
Daimyo to be won to profess the faith (15(15), is now, after 
nine-and-forty years of unfeigned devotion to it, to meet his 
reward. Together with his sister Julia and his son Thomas, 
John Naito, Hida-no-Kami, now finds that in spite of his more 
than three-score years and ten it is for him writbui exit— to 
die a stranger in a strange land. Respect for John Naito! In 
spite of his little vagaries as a di])lomatiBt, he was yet man 
enough to stand firm in the faith he really believed when the 
world went witli him (juite otherwise than its fashion was with 
Sumitada of Omura. 

A still more illustrious exile was Don Justo Ucondono, who 
erstwhile offcTed to his subjects, rjot Death or the Koran, but 
Christianity or Eviction. A miglity man of war, Takayama, 
Don Justo Ucondono, undoubtedly was; and had it not been 
that Hideyoshi felt that his fanatical zeal as a ])roj)agandi8t 
neutralised the value to him of his great (jiialities, Takayama 
might have ))een a grand figur(' in the political history of his 
times. For the last seven-and-twenty yeai-s of his life he had 
lived in Kaga on decently good terms with Mayeda Toshiiye 
and his fox-shooting successor, Toshinaga. Thanks to Don 
Justo’s influence with Toshinaga, missionaries had been welcome 
in the three provinces (Kaga, N(>to, Etch in) that, after Sekiga- 
hara, formed the largest non-Tokugawa fief in Ja]:)an. AVhen 
lyeyasu^s Edict of January 27th, 16*14, was received by Mayeda 
Toshinaga, it was found that Don Justo had to 1 k 3 sent to 
Nagasaki. Now let us listen to the missionaries, as epitomised 
by M. Pages: — 


“Don Justo [Takayama] on the point of liis departure sent sixty 
gold ingots to (^hikuzen-no-Kami, the yoiinger brother and heir to 
the estates of Toshinaga [shooter of foxes], telling him that that 
was the revenue of the domains he had held of him, and that having 
had no occasion to seiwe him in war, he begged him to take this 
gold (which represented about 3,000 crowns in Europe). Besides, 
he sent to Toshinaga a gold tea-pot of the weight of thirty ingots. 
Toshinaga refused the tea-pot, hut C-hikuzen-no-Kami accepted the 
gold. In passing Kanazawa [the capital of the Mayeda fief] 
Don Justo [Takayama] learned that Toshinaga had shut himself 
^ in his citadel with the fJite of his saviurai ; in reality this Prince 
[Toshinaga] was not ignorant of the relations and of the influence 
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of the exile, and be apprehended a revolt. Don Justo caused him 
to be reassured. Likewise in passing Sakamoto, which was only 
three leagues from KyCto, they feared for the capital.” . . . “ lyeyasu, 
to whom Don Justo might have become a redoubtable adversary, 
not comprehending the philosophy of this great man, wished to 
oppose his departure, and had the .‘^hip })iir.«ued, But it was too 
late; the bird had flown.” 

Charlevoix supplies us with the key to these hard passages. 
Hideyori, who in Osaka was tlien stn'iigtheiiiiig himself for 
the final struggle with I3^eya8u, had eitlier gone himself or sent 
emissaries to Sakamoto to meet Don Justo and his companions 
to urge them to settle with him in his stronghold. But 
Don Justo had passed just a little before. This circumstance 
had doubtless come to lyeyasu’s knowledge.^" The missionaries 
tell us tliat Hideyori was eagerly striving to make Osaka into 
a veritable Cave of Adullam for all the discontented and 
fugitive warriors of Japan, assigning them revenues without 
any present obligation on their part, but with an undertaking 
to arm and fight for his cause when need might be. 

To make clear the subsequent, and even in a measure the 
contemjiorary, course of the relations of Japan with foreigners, 
it is now necessary to devote our attention to a consideration 
of the great Osaka struggle between Hideyori and lyeyasu that 
finally, and once for all, made the Tokugawas undisputed 
masters of the empire for two centuries and a half. The events 
of 1614-1.5 are really of much greater importance than those 
of 1600 A.n., for if Sckigabura w^as lyeyasu ’s Dunbar, Osaka 
was a very great deal more than his crowning mercy of 
Worcester. 


2 7 Don Jiuio died in Manila Febniary 3rd, 1616. "At hia death there 
waa a sreal concourae ; they kiaaed his feet aa a aaint, and aome religimt rendered 
him thia honour." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GREAT OSAKA STREGGLE. 

TN the preceding cluipter hut one, dealing with internal 
affairs after the battle of Sekigalmra, attention was 
almost solely confined to lyevasii and the measures he adopted 
to consolidate his j>ower and resources in his own 8}>ecial 
domains and in Eastern and Central Japan generally. It is 
true that in that chaj>ter a brief glance was cast at the feudal 
luaj) of Jajian as rernodified by the victor in the great stmggle 
of 1600 A.D. ; but, apart from that, little or nothing was therein 
said alKiut the position of lyeyasu towards the Emperor of 
Japan, towards Hideyori's Court in Osaka, or towards the 
great independent feudatories like Shimadzu and Mayeda. 
Beyond alluding to the fact that lyeyasu was invested with 
the title of Shogun in the year of the union of the Scotch 
and English crowns (1603), nothing was given of the history 
of Japan to the West of Lake Biwa. It will therefore be 
well to resume the thread of the narrative of events in these 
Western quarters at the point where it was dropjied — at the 
consultation lietween lyeyasu and Hidetada in Osaka — as to 
whether the chief seat of their power should lie established in 
the West or in the East. 

Before leaving Osaka, lyeyasu fixed the revenue of Hideyori 
at 657,400 koku, to lie raised from Settsu, Kawachi, and Idzumi, 
from which jirovinces several small Daimyo were, at the same 
time, removed to fiefs in Yamato and elsewhere. Among 
these princelets was Katagiri Katsumoto, the Ichi-no-Kami of 
the Jesuits,^ who was shifted from Ibaraki in Settsu (12,000 
koku), with an increase of 16,000 kohif to Tatsuta in Yamato. 
This Katagiri at the age of nineteen had rendered brilliant 
services at the fight of Shizugatake in Echizen, the great 


1 It muMt be carefully borne in mind that this Ichbno-Kami was not the 
Iki-no-Kami of the Korean expedition, with whom Chftrlevoiz seems tooanfuse 
him. The Utter was Mori Katsunobu, Lord of Kokurm b Baien (60,000 A^oAk), 
who was stripped of his 6ef after Sekigahara in 1600 a 4 >. 
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battle in which Hideyoshi had broken the power of Shibata 
and the others of his former fellow-captains who had presumed 
to dispute the supremacy with him (1583). On his death-bed 
the Taiko had charged Katagiri to ^‘care well for Hideyori, 
and to be prudent so as not io cause any breach between him 
and lyeyasu.” On the death of Mayeda Tophiiye, in 1599, 
Katagiri became Hideyori’s personal guardian ; and it is 
generally supposed that it was as a recognition of the new 
guardian’s efforts to withhold Hideyori and Yodogimi from 
supporting Ishida that his revenue was now more than doubled 
by lyeyasu. 

After making these arrangements in Osaka, lyeyasu removed 
to Fushimi, where he had the castle rebuilt and occupied by 
a permanent garrison much stronger tlian before. Thenet^, 
after his appointment as Shogun, be returned to Yedo towards 
the end of 1603. Before doing so, however, he had taken 
effectual measures to establish his power on a strong and 
stable base in Kyoto, the capital of the Empire. Of course, 
from Fushimi on the south and from Zeze on the north-east 
he dominated the city by the garrisons in these fortresses. 
But that was not enough ; he needed a pied-d^terre in Kyoto 
itself. On the site of that palace erected by Nobunaga for the 
last Ashikaga Shogun in 1569 he built the castle of Nijo in 
1601 ; and Nij5 henceforth continued to be the headquarters 
of the Shoshidai, as the Tokugawa Governor of Kyoto was 
called. The Shoshidai, we are told in the so-called I^egacy 
of lyeyasu, “ must be a Fudai and a General, l>ecause he is 
the head of the executive in Kyoto and has the direction of 
the thirty-three Western provinces.’^ As a matter of fact, 
the Shoshidai’s chief duty was to act as a sort of jailer for 
the Imperial Court and the Court nobles, and to restrain 
them from all interference in the real administration of the 
country. Tl\e Shoshidai’s spies were soon everywhere in 
Kyoto, especially in the Imperial Court, where, among other 
offices, the Shogun’s vassals had to keej) watch and ward at 
the palace gates. 

As the Japanese historian says: ^^It was the policy of 
the Tokugawas to revere the Emperor very highly as far as 
mere apj>earance8 went, but to make his Imperial Majesty’s 
influence as weak as poasible.” Yet the Sovereign and his 
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Court had their immediate position somewhat bettereil by 
Jyeyasu. Hideyoslii had fixed the revenue of the Sovereign at 
5,5d0 vyd, to be raised from the land-tiix in Kyoto, while 
besides this an allowance of 8,800 W*u of rice was assigned for 
tlie supiwt of the Em})eror’H relative.s and the Court nobles. 
After Sekigahara, lyeyasu fixed the Imperial revenue at 39,000 
hoku in rice and 2,000 ryo in cash, and in addition to this 
80,230 kohi. were appropriated for the support of the Princtis of 
tlie Blood and of the Court inddes. This sum of 2,000 ryo 
and 119,230 koka of rice re{)resented only some tithe of the 
resources devoted to the maintenance of the Court in the 
fifteenth century. And that, too, on the supjxwition that the 
rice then assigned was really obtainable. For in Japan 
assessment and actual revenue were often very far from being 
mutually convertible terms. In the remoter portions of the 
Empire — in Kyfishn, and still more so in Eastern and Northern 
da})an, where the surveys had been imperfect, where population 
was sparse and did not as yet press upon the limits of 
sub.sistence, and where new land was constantly being added to 
the acreage under cultivation — the actual annual returns of the 
fiefs were frequently much greater than the figures at which 
they stood rated in the official lists. But in the neighbourhood 
of Kyoto and in the Home Province it was quite otherwise. 
'J'hen? there had been fre(pieut surveys, and not. even the 
smallest nook of land had escaped notice. Besides, population 
there was dense; and w'hile the soil was not remarkable 
for natural fertility, it had been more or less exhausted by 
centuries of tillage. There, then, the actual yield was wont 
to fall seriously sh(jrt of the assessed value. Even at Mina- 
kuchi, in Omi, where conditions were more favourable than 
they were immediately around Kyoto, a samurai with an official 
income of 100 koku had to be content with 79 koku. Now, it 
was the district in the immediate vicinity of the capital which 
had been charged with the payment in kind that had been 
as-signed as a Civil List. At the best of times the returns 
would fall short; in years of drought or famine, or when 
visited by the not infrequent calamities of floods and earth- 
quakes, they would fall seriously short. In thus limiting the 
resources of the Court, lyeyasu was simply acting in accordance 
with his general policy of trusting to the efficiency of material 
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resourceK as a means of ensuring the stability of his T/>wer and 
of his own House. The old statesman ever evinced a profound 
distrust of wealth in other hands than his own, or in those of 
the members of his own family. While thus cripjding the 
Court of Kyoto by assigning it the most modest of Civil Lists, 
he still further restrained its influence by the issue of some 
seventeen Articles for its regulation which must have l)een 
more than mortifying to the more intelligent and the more 
ambitious among the })rinces and huge (Court nobles). At 
the same time, a systematic and sustained effort was made to 
induce the Emperor and all his entourage to devote their 
attention to poetr\, music, and the fine arts and polite 
accomplishments generally — to anything, in fact, except to 
|H>liticH and the administration of the Empire. Such were the 
dispositions of Iveyasu in Kyoto that the Imperial Court there 
was almost entirely isolated from all contact with the rest of 
the nation. As regards the great feudatories, all their comings 
and goings were nobjd by the Shoshidai and his sulK)rdinateR, 
who made all access m the Emperor’s [>re4^encc almost impossible 
— all secret access to it entirely impossible. Accordingly the 
opportunity left the great feudal chiefs for intrigue in the old 
Western capital was exceedingly slight, — virtually there was none. 

Nor was this all. While thus reducing the Imperial Court 
f)f Japan to an empty simulacrum, in his own Eastern capital of 
Yodo, now springing tip with the ra})iditv of the mushroom, but 
with the vigour and vitality of the oak, he established and 
organised a Court which was to ho no phantom, but a very 
substantial and a very formidable reality. The magnificence of 
the palace reared on the site of Ota Dok wan’s old stockade, — in 
lieu of the dilapidated structure that had made the worthy 
Honda Masanobu hold up his hands in horror in 1590 — was 
in wonderful contrast with the modesty of the (quarters then 
inhabited by the Em|>eror of Japan. Father IWz, the Jesuit 
Vice-Provincial, was conducteil over it — or rather over them, for 
there were two palaces within the Vedo enceinte — in 1607. 
“ The jialaces were not less magnificent than those of the Coubo 
[at Shidzuoka,* where Paez had just seen Iveyasu], and 

*i lyejasu aeems to hare just Ukea »p his quarters there. The date assigned 
by the Japanese for his retirement from Yedo to Hhidsuoka is the seventh month 
of 1607. However, Pae* had an interview with him in Shidxuoka late in May 
or Mrly in June Uiat very year. 
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decorated witli an immense profusion of gold and of paintings 
by the hands of the greatest artists; the work of each of the 
panels, less than two Portuguese palm square, being valued at a 
bar of gold [d6an] or eight hundred cruzados [Cocks in his Dian' 
puts the bar of gold {ohan) at a value of £13 lOs.]; and thoee 
who had seen the Taikd’s palace of the Juraku in Kyoto did not 
think that it was in any way superior to those of the Shogun. 
The principal Lords had also built sumptuous residences, and 
these immense and numerous editicea formed another city by 
the side of that inhabited by the merchants and the i>eople.’^ 
Two years later on (in 1609) Vivero, who had a most honourable 
recej)tion from Hidetada, found the palace of the Prince 
magnificent, and decorated with an extraordinary luxury. 
More than 20,000 peo])le were employed there.^^ 

As early as the spring of 1 603, the Daimyo of the Western 
provinces had come iij) to the. new Court to pay their respects 
to Hidetada there — lyeyasu being then still at Fushimi. In 
the following year, T5do, Daimyo of Imaharu in lyo (whose 
revenue had Ijeeri raised from 83,000 to 203,000 koku in 
consequence of Sekigahara), either in thankfulness for mercies 
received or prompted by that sj>ecie8 of gratitude which 
consists in a lively sense of favours to come, proposed that 
every Daimyo should be called u}M)n to establish a residence 
in Yedo. Date Masamune supported the proj>oHaI, and it 
was adopted, as we can see from Father Paez’s account. 
A little later on all the Daimyo — to whom Todo and Asano 
Nagamasa of Kishiu set the example in this respect — brought 
their wives and children to Yedo; and in 1608, Todo, 
unwearied and indefatigable in his subHerviency, urged that 
the sons of the chief retainers of various Daimyo should 
be kept in Yedo as hostages. Todo’s plan was again adopted, 
and in 1614 we find him established as lx)rd of Tsu in 
Ise (243,000 koku), with an increa.se of 40,000 koku in his 

iissessment.^ 

It will thus bt5come plain how it was that Vivero on his 
shipwreck at “ Yubaiida,” ten leagues from Otaki in Kadzusa, 
received succour from the Prince of Satsuma! Satsuma, like 

3 It will be remembered tbiit Husokswa’i non sod Majeda Toshini^V 
mother (sent in 1599 or 1600) were the first hostages sent by indepeodmt 
Daimyo to Yedo. 
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the other great feudatories, had by this ’ date (1609) built 
himself a yaahihi in the Tokugawa metropolis. And yet 
Satsuma was the only gre^t feudatory of which lyeyasu had 
really stood in dread after Sekigahara, A strong expedition 
for the reduction of the great Southern principality had been 
set on foot in 1601 (Arima and Omura were to take part 
in it); but lyeyasu had deemed it better to exhaust all the 
means of conciliation before actually proceeding to extremities. 
The result was that the young Prince, Shimadzu Tadatsune, 
appeared at Fushimi in 1602, and was there received with 
the greatest consideration by lyeyasu, who, among other 
marks of favour, bestowed upon him one character (lye) of 
his own name, Tadatsune thenceforth ap])earing in history as 
“ lyehisa.” From this time onward, to the death of lyeyasu 
at least, relations l)etween the Houses of Tokugawa and of 
Shimadzu continued to be friendly. The Luchii Islands, 
which were tributary to China, had also from 14.51 a.d. sent 
tribute to the Shogun of Jaj)an ; but of late years the island 
prince had neglected to perform this courtesy. Taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, iv^ehisa obtained permission 
from lyeyasu to send a punitive force of 3,000 men into 
the little archipelago, whose capital was taken and the “ King,’^ 
Chang-ning, brought a prisoner to Japan.'* The Luchus thence- 
forward counted as a Satsuma appanage, with the result that 
the assessed revenue of the clan was advanced from 605,800 
to 729, .500 koku. This conquest, apart from mere territorial 
value, was a most important one. As has been repeatedly 
statetl, although the Japanese were eager for commercial 
intercourse with the Middle Kingdom, no direct trade with 
China was possible until the overthrow of the Ming dynasty- 
in 1643. But an active trade between China and the Luchus 
was carried on, and thus the Satsuma conquest of the islands 

4 

4 “la his oaptiritj Chang-oiog duipUyed a moot noble character. His 
oonquerore, edmiring his hrmnese, sent him back to hU estates with honour at 
the end of two “About the same. time lyeyasu endeavoured to establish 

relations with Formosa, an island of great importance to navigation, situated 
between Japan on the one side and Macao and China on the other. With 
a view of acquiring a harbour of refuge there, lyeyasu sent vessels with men 
of intelligence to learn the lan^ige and to assure themselves of the disposition 
of the inhabitants. But the Formosans maltreated the strangers and slew 
several of them. The survivors returned to Japan, taking some natives with 
them as prisoners, lyevasu had himself been informed of these events, but, 
far from showing harshness to the prisoners, he supplied them abundantly 
with everything, and sent them back to their country.” 
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enabled the Ja})aiie8e establish indirect commercial relations 
with the continental empire. We shall find l 3 "eya 8 U doing 
all in his power to encourage the Satsumese in the prosecu- 
tion of over-sea trade. Patents were issued to the English in 
Hirado, giving them access l)oth to Satsuma and to the 
Lfichiis. 

Doubtless one of the considerations that prompted lyeyasu^s 
very ccmciliatory attitude towards Satsuma was the fact that 
the great lief of Higo (520,000 koku) on its northern frontiers 
was held In’ Kato Kiyomasa, wh(> was unfeignedly devoted 
tlie interests and the fortunes of the House of Toyotomi. 
Kiyomasa, although he had not fought at Sekigahara, had yet 
espoused l\eyasu’s cause against Ishida; but it may shrewdly 
be suspected that in doing so he was influenced not so much 
by love for the Tokugawa ns by hatred of his old rival and 
neighbour, Konishi f*f Udo, whose fief he now conquered and 
incorpi>raU‘d with his own. As Katd Kiyomasa’s name was 
one to c<uijure witli among Japanese mviumi — many of whom 
were now ronin, or lordless men — an alliance between him 
and the great Siitsuma clan, reinforced as it might be by 
Tanaka (325,000 koku) of Chikugo, another devoted Toyotomi 
partisan, would have l)een a fonnidable matter. It is 
significant that it was not till Kato — whose death by ]K)i8on 
lye^’asu (on no sufficient evidence, however) is accused of 
having promj)ted — and most of the other great captains of 
the Taiko had passed away, that lyeyasu ventured to provoke 
an open breach with Hideyori. Asano Naganiasa (65) and 
Kato Kiyomasa (53) both died in 1611; Ikeda Terumasa (50) 
and Asano Yukinaga (38) in 1613; and Mivyeda Toshinaga 
in June or July 1614; while from 1611 Fukushima of Aki 
(498,200 koku) had been virtually a jirisoner in Yedo. 

It will now be well to devote our attention to the immediate 
relations of the Houses of Toyotomi and of Tokugawa. The 
marriage of Hideyori to Hidetada^s daughter in 1603® was 
the third such alliance between the families, for lyeyasu's 
last consort had been Hideyoshi^s sister, while HidetadaV 
wife WHS a sister of Yodogimi, Hideyori’s mother. Yet in 
spite of all this, Yodogimi was far from brooking with patience 


6 The miMiontiries «aj in September, 1602. 
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the rapidly rifling ascendency of her Tokugawa relatives. In 
1605 she gave forcible exi)res8ion to her real and innermost 
feelings. In that year the aged lyeyasu resigned the office 
of Shogun, and obtained the appointment for Hidetada (26) 
in liifl stead. Of this event the missionaries, as summarised 
both by Charlevoix and Pages, have a good deal to say. The 
latter writes: — 

"Hidetada, with an army of 70,000 men, came to Fiishimi, 
the residence of his father; and a few days afterwards the latter 
sent him to KySto to receive the title of ShSgun from the 
Dairi. On this occasion there were magnificent files. It 
was wished to renew the ceremonial of the journey of a foi’mer 
ShOgun, Yoritomo (1192-1199), when he proceeded from the 
provinces of the KwantO to Ky^ito to receive investiture. At 
the same time, lyeyusii exerted himself to draw Hideyori out 
of Osaka. He invited this young prince to visit the Shogun 
(Hidetada), who was his father-in-law. But Mandocorosama, 
the mother of Hideyori, foresaw the danger, and saved her son 
from it. 8he alleged excuses, and after various pourparlers she 
ended by saying that she herself and her son (13) would dis- 
embowel themselves rather than quit the fortress. lyeyasu was 
greatly irritated; but he did not venture to have recourse t(» 
force. However, the prince Hideyori from then found his influence 
much weakened: but his father had acted in the same fashion 
towanls Nobunaga’s heir, and he himself was undergoing the just 
punishment for that.”® 

According to tlic Japanese account, lyeyasu, through Oda 
Yuraku, Yodogimi’s uncle, intimated his wish that Hideyori 
should come to Kyoto to congratulate Hidetada on his promo- 
tion. Yodogimi, however, positively refused to send Hideyori 
to Kyoto, bolding it to be a. disgrace that the son of the great 
Taikb should be obliged to congratulate an erstwffiile sub- 
ordinate on any promotion of his. 

However, with lapse of time Tokugawa jHJwer and j>restige 
increased ajwice, and Yodogimi found herself constrained to 
abase her j>ride and to dissemble her resentment. In the 
eighth month of 1608, when the castle of Shidzuoka was 
completed,— and again in the spring of the following year, 
when Yoflhinao, lyeyasu^s eighth son (then eight years of age). 


a M.^ Pt^ here has not used his anihoritiee as he might have done. 
Yodogimi ana Mandocorosama were diflereiit personages. The latter, called by 
the writers of the Annual Letter “ Kita Mandocoro, the best and most beloved 
spouse of the Taiko,” was his legitimate wife, nfe Sugihara. Kita-no-Mandokoro 
was a title for the wife of the KuxmpaJtu or of the Shogun ; Gmandokoro, for 
the mother of either one or the other of these dignitaries. Yod(^imi*8 real 
threat, as given in the letters wrongly summarised by M. Pag^s, was that she 
would **cut her son’s belly with her own hand, rather than let mm leave Osaka.” 
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was invested with the fief of Ovvari,^ — Hideyori dispatched 
(reluctantly, no doubt) congratulatory messengers; and from 
1610 similar messengers were sent from Osaka to Shidzuoka 
every New Year. 

Nor was this all. Under the year 1611 we meet with the 
following in M. Pages: — 

“ lyeyasu, at the head of an army of 60,000 or 70,0(R) men, had 
come from Siiriiga to Ky5to, and was followed thither by several 
princes with their troops. The old J’rince sent to ask Hideyori 
to visit him, saying that he wished to see him again a last time 
before he (lyeyasu) ditnl, Hideyori, who still cherished a feeble 
hope of recovering the empire, baswJ this hope upon tlie ramparts 
of Osaka; if lie allowed himself to he enticed beyond them, he 
miglit lose his treasures and Hnd himself at the mercy of the 
usurper. At first lie excuse<i himself; and, keenly pressed, he 
declare<l that he woul<l kill himself rather than go out. However, 
in accordance with the counsels of his most devoted partisans, who 
foresaw a baneful issue if war should be declared, and who exerted 
themselve.s to guarantee the safety of the young prince, Hideyori 
betook himself to Kyoto. When he arrived near the cajiital he was 
met l)v two young sons of lyeyasu. lyeyasu receivxxl him with great 
honours, treated him on a footing of equality, and recalled at length 
the benefits which he himself had received from TaikOsaina. 
Magnificent }»rt*scnts were then exchanged, and Hideyori returned 
to his fortress, to his own great joy, and still more to that of his 
mother. lyeyasu charged liis sons to return the visit in his own 
mime. Peace tlien appeare<l to be assured for some time to come." 

SielMild writes at much greater length of this incident, 
but his aecuiuit is by no meiins so clear as that of the Japanese 
historians. According to them, lyeyasu in the third month 

1611 went up to Kyoto and stayed in the castle of Nijo. 
{Shortly after his arrival, througli Oda Yuraku, the uncle of 
Yodogimi, he conveyed his desire to see Hideyori, and although 
Yodogimi was extremely reluctant to allow her son to quit 
Osaka, yet on the advice of Kato Kiyomasa and Asano 
Yukinaga, Hideyori rejiaired to Kyoto, escorted by Katagiri, 
Oda Yuraku, Ono Harunaga, and several others of his own 
captains, lyeyasu entrusted his sons Yoshinao {ad. 12) and 
Yoriiiobu (9) to the care of Kato and Asano as hostages, and 
through them welcomed Hideyori at the Tbji temple, whence 
on the following day he (Hideyori) was conducted to the castle 
of Nijd. Here a feast was given by lyeyasu, and after a stay 
of some two hours Hideyori took leave of his grandfather-in- 


7 Tile former Iiord, hu brother Tadayuibi, lyeyaau's fourth sou, had died in 
1607 , cbL 27 . 
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law; Kat() Kiyomasa escorted him back to Osaka, and so the 
interview ended without any mishap. It proved, however, to 
be the last meeting between the two men. It is said that at 
thii interview lyeyasu was greatly struck by the sagacity displayed 
by Hideyari / 

The last sentence is very significant; and in the light of 
subsequent developments it tends, if not to inspire the belief, 
at all events to raise a suspicion, that it was this interview 
(harmless as it was in its immediate results) that really sealed 
Hideyori’s doom. lyeyasu was then sixty-nine years of age, 
and so could not hope for many more years of life. His son 
and successor in the Shogunate, though a man of solid parts 
enough, had nothing like his own ability as a statesman, 
while as a military man he had shown something very near 
akin to incapacity in the great campaign of 1600. Down to 
this point lyeyasu may have continued to repose his trust for 
the safety of his own House on the imbecility and unworthiness 
of the representatives of the House of Toyotomi. Katagiri, 
Hideyori’s guardian, had for years sedulously set on foot and 
propagated tales of the extreme effeminacy and stupidity of 
his ward. Accordingly, the Kyoto interview of 1611 may 
have furnished a very unpleasant surprise to lyeyasu. A 
brilliant young chief with the potent Hideyoshi legend behind 
him might indeed in time easily raise a storm of war that 
might wreck the lalioriously reared Tokugawa fabric of 
greatness. Therefore, lyeyasu may have reasoned, this growing 
menace must be dealt with promptly and effectually! 

Already, however, the old statesman, whose trust in money 
and material resources as jwlitical means was profound, had 
been occupied in a long and not unsuccessful effort to engage 
Hideyori and his Court in a lavish expenditure of the 
immense hoards of bullion and coin left by the Taiko. In 
1602, through Katagiri, lyeyasu represented to Yodogimi and 
Hideyori that the re-erection of the Daibutsu destroyed by 
the great earthquake of 1596 had been a cherished desire of 
the Taiko, and that now for the repose of his spirit the work 
ousrht to be again taken in hand. ** By the labour of several 
hundred workmen and artisans a huge image was completed 
up to the neck, but as they were engaged in casting its head 
(January 15th, 1603) the scaffolding accidentally took fire. 
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and all efforts to extinguish the flames, fanned by a gale then 
blowing, being ineffectual, they spread to the temple and 
rapidly reduced it to ashes/’ Nothing was then done until 
1608, when the work was resumed under the superintendence 
of Katagiri. When Vivcro visited Ky5to in the following 
year, he found 100,000 men at work on this “Daibu” temple, 
being erected in memory of “ Taikosama, whose soul is in hell 
to all eternity/’ The ex]>enses of the image and its temple 
were extraordinary, and consumed a great amount of the gold 
bullion in the vaults of Osaka keej>. Many of the Daimyo of 
the Western and Northern jmAunces sent contributions in rice 
to assist tb(‘ work, but lyeyasu, when privately invited to 
contribute, positively refused to do so. At the same time 
the old statesman had induced Hideyori and his mother to 
undertake the rej)air or tlie reconstruction of several other 
shrines and temples. “In fact,” write the missionaries sadly, 
“Hideyori and his mother were erecting new temples every 
day, and were consuming e.xcessive sums in jjrocessions and 
idolatrous 

Vet withal, tliough all tliis did much to i>ut Hideyori’s 
hoard of bullion into circulation as duly minted coin, it by 
uo means sufficed to reduce him to indigence. Kyoto was 
then the largest city in Japan — Vivero pronounced it to be 
the largest city in the world at the time — and most of its 
supplies and of its trade came through Osaka and Sakai, which 
both belonged to Hideyori. The w'calth and the commerce 
of these two great towns were immense, and in case of need 
these would supply him with the sinews of war in abundance. 

In 1612 the Daibutsu was completed, and all its immense 
expenses liquidated. The only thing that remained to be 
done l)efore proceeding to the formal dedication of the temple 
and its idol was the casting of a bell. This task was l)egun 
in the fourth month of 1614. We are told that altogether 
3,100 founders and workmen w’ere engaged under the super- 
vision of Katagiri, and that the copj>er used amounted to 
19,000 hvomme (72 tons). The casting was successful ; and a 
magnificent bell, more than 14 feet in height and over 
63 tons in weight, stood ready to receive its inscription. This — 
the source of woe to the House of Toyotorai — was an elaborate 
Chinese com}X)8ition from the pen of his reverence Seikan of 
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the Nanzenji, summarising the story of the erection of the 
temple, and extolling the merits of the bell. Everything was 
at last ready for the solemn dedication of the fane. Hideyori 
had consulted lyeyasu, and oldained his permission to superin- 
tend the function, while Hidehida had ])romised to honour the 
occasion with his presence. So far all accounts are in harmony; 
tlje exact details of the immediate sequel are variously related. 
Sir Ernest Satow summarises tlie authorities on the matter 
thus : — 

“By the spring of lfll4 both image and temple had been 
suceessfnlly completed, and the population of the capital and 
surrounding provinces flocked in crowds to witness the opening 
ceremony. But the High Priests who, with the aid of a thousand 
bonzes of inferior grade, were to j)erform the dedicatory service, 
had hardly taken their jdaces and commenced to repeat their liturgies 
when two mounted messengers suddenly arrived from the Shogun s 
Resident (Itakura, the SImhidai) with orders to interrupt the proceed- 
ings and forbid the consecration. The disorder that ensued among 
the assemblage, balked of the sight for which many of them had 
come a long distance, and ignorant of the cause of this unexpectt'd 
termination of their holiday, ended in a riot, which the police were 
unable to repress, and the city is said to have been actually sacked 
by the infuriated crowd of country people. It afterwards became 
known that lyeynsn had taken oflence at the wording of the 
inscription of the great bell, into which the characters forming 
his name were introduced, by way of mockery as he pretended to 
think, in the phrase Kokka ankb, ‘May the State be peaceful and 
prosperous’ {ka and kb being the Chinese for ?ye and yasv)\ while 
in another sentence which ran, ‘ On the east it welcomes the bright 
moon, and on the w(‘at bids farewell to the setting sun,’ he chose 
to discover a comjmrison of himself to the lesser, and of Hideyori 
to the greater luminary, from which he then inferred an intention 
on the part of Hideyori to attempt his destruction.” 

Although this summary is substtintially correct, it appears 
that there is room for doubt as to w'hether the exact circum- 
stances of the interposition of lyeyasu’s veto were really so 
dramatic as here represented. It seems that Katagiri was 
informed that the dedication ceremony must be abandoned 
several days before the date appointed for it; and that he 
then went to the Sfmhidai, Itakura, and earnestly besought 
him to appease the wrath of lyeyasu, “so that the fHe might 
be celebrated on the appointed day.’^ Hideyori, be pointed 
out, was not responsible for the inscription; and be staked 
his own life that after the dedication service had been duly 
performed the inscription should he effaced. But it was all 
to no purpose ; and the fite had to be abandoned. 
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On September 16th, 1614, summoned by lyeyauu, and also 
with instructions from Hideyori, Katagiri started for Shidzuoka 
to clear \ip the misunderstanding. Accomjmnied by Seikan, 
tlie author of the legend, he arriv’ed at Mariko, near Shidzuoka, 
and ‘from there sent notice to Honda Masazurai of the fact 
Previous to this, Itakura in Kyoto had sought the opinions of 
the Abl)ote of five of the cliief temples in the capital on the 
inscription. These dignitaries were jealous of the favour and 
regard Seikan received from Hideyori on account of his 
scholarship and skill in composition, and so, glad of an 
oj)portunity to injure liim, four of them not only pronounced 
the sentence in question ill-omened, but asserted that several 
(►tliers also were more or less obnoxious. This criticism had 
been conveyed to lyeyasu by Ihikura’s son ; while at Shidzuoka, 
Ilaya'ihi Nobukatsu, a great Chinese scholar in the employ of 
lyevasii, also joined in tlje condemnation of the legend on the 
bell. In consequence of all this lyeyasu showed more anger 
than before — anger intensified by the rumours that Hideyori 
was now enticing ronin (lordless men) to Osaka in great 
numbers, and was making preparations for war. Already in 
April, 1614, Oda Yuraku, Vodogimi’s uncle, and Oraoshiri 
Shi had written to Mayeda of Kaga reminding him of the 
fact that Hideyori had come of age, telling him of the large 
stock of rice heaping up in the castle, and asking him to come 
to Osaka and contribute 1,000 koban for buying munitions 
of war ; and Mayeda, instead of comjdying with the request, 
had forwarded the letter to lyeyasu. It is probable, however, 
that this letter was sent to Mayeda without Hideyori's 
knowledge. 

On Septeml)er 23rd Katagiri was summoned from Mariko 
to Shidzuoka; and there Honda, according to orders, informed 
him of lyeyasu’s profound dissatisfaction with the inscription 
and also with Hideyori’s 6US})iciouH behaviour. Katagiri was 
at the same time ordered to undertake the speedy effacement of 
the legend and the task of effecting a reconciliation between 
Hideyori and lyeyasu. 

Meanwhile Yodogirai, on hearing of lyeyasu^s resentment, 
had sent two of her Court ladies to Shidzuoka to express her 
sincere regrets. They were at once admitted into lyeyasu's 
presence, and met with a very cordial reception, lyeyasu 
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asked them about the health of Yodogimi and of Hideyori, 
and went on to say that he regarded Hideyori, the husband 
of his grand-daughter, with as ncucli affection as if he 
were his own son; that if Hideyori would only show his 
sincerity towards him, all the troubles would cease,' and 
the two Houses of Tokugawa and Toyotomi would stand fast 
together; but that there were bad men about Hideyori, who 
instigated him to hostile acts against his wife^s relations. 
“ Therefore,^’ continued Iyeya.su, let Hideyori dismiss all bad 
njen from his entourage, drive out all the rCmin [lordless men] 
who have congregated in Osaka, stoj) all preparations foi- 
war, and thus show his fidelitv.^^ All this was said in the 
kindest and most friendly tone; no reference was made to 
the offensive inscription on the bell whatsoever. The ladies 
before starting had studied this thoroughly and committed 
it to memory, and were ready with an elal>ornte a])ology for 
it. Great was their relief, however, to find that lyeyasu made 
no mention of it, and still greater to find him so amicably 
disposed towards the House of Toyotomi. 

Quite different, liowever, was the old statesman’s attitude 
towards Katagiri. On Octol)er 10th, Hoiwla was again sent 
to request the latter to bestir himself to devise measures 
for effecting a reconciliation between lyeyasu and Hideyori. 
Katagiri excused himself as being unequal to the task, and 
asked Honda to indicate wliat measures he should adopt. 
Honda would not tell him anything about lyeyasu’s wishes 
officially; but privately he informed him that what he supposed 
lyeyasu hinted at was the removal of Hideyori from Osaka 
to some other fief ; and that it would he well for him (Katngiri) 
to act upon this supposition. Katagiri made answer that this 
was a most momentous affair, involving the most far-reaching 
consequences to the House of Toyotomi, and that he could 
only reply after due consultation with Hideyori in Osaka. 
Katagiri, after an illness that confined him to lied for seveml 
days, was finally dismissed from Shidzuoka without any personal 
interview with lyeyasu. 

Both he and Yodogimi’s ladies left Shidzuoka on Octol>er 
15th, but at different hours. Foiur days later both parties were 
in Tsuchiyama, a little town on the Tokaidfi in Omi, and the 
ladies here went to Katagiri’s inn, and asked his opinion on 
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the situation. Katagiri tlien told tlitin that tlie denmnd of 
lyeyasu was really a jaizzle to him, hut tliat lie presumed 
lyeyasu wislied Hideyori’s transfer from (’saka to another 
fief. To consent to sucli a transfer, he (Katagiri) ventured to 
think, involving the a]»andonment of the strongest castle in the 
whole emjnre, was the worst thing llid<*}nri could do; hut, 
on the other hand, a nd'usal to accede to lyeyasu’s wish would 
make the ruj)ture l)etw(.en them complete. Und(*r these 
circumstances he believed the best thing to do was to send 
Y(»dogimi as a hostiige to Yedo, and, failing that, that Hideyori 
and his consort should go there themselves. He added that if 
Yodoginii winild consent to proceed to Yedo, he himself would 
put in train a ])lan wliich had l)een conceived by liimself and 
the late Kato Kiyomasa some time l)t*fore. 

As the ladies liad been so cordially treated by lyeyasu, 
their susjacions were mused by this discourse of Katagiri, and, 
coming to the conclusion that he was simply endeavouring to 
promote his own selfisli interests at the expense of their mistress, 
they at once hurried on to (’saka to put Yodogimi on her 
guard. They reported all the* incidents of the journey, and 
said tliat it apfieared tn them that Katagiri was aiming at 
making Yodogimi lyeynsu’s wife, and that an understanding 
on the matter liad already been arrived at between Katagiri 
and the prospective bridegroom. This assertion tried Yodo- 
gimi’s pride severely. Although I was only a secondary 
wife of the TaikoV,” she broke forth angrily, ‘'yet I am the 
mother of Hideyori and the niece of the great Oda Nobnnaga. 
I will die witli my son liere in Osaka ratlier than go to Yedo 
and submit to such an ignominy. As for Katagiri, his 
punishment shall be death. 

Ono Harunaga was at once summoned. Now, Ono was 
extremely jealous of Katagiri, whose revenue — he was now 
back in Iliaraki with 40,000 koku-r-had been more than once 
increased on lyeyasu^s recommendation, and who had contracted 
a marriage that attached him to two of lyeyasu’s jirominent 
followers. Ono really suspected Katagiri of treachery, and it 
would seem that he was far from standing alone in this matter, 
for the missionaries assure us that long liefore the rupture 
between the two Houses, “ Ichi-no-cami,” as they call Katagiri, 
had hopelessly sold himself to the' ''terrible old man” of 
ll 
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Shidzuoka. Ono, therefore, strongly urged that Katagiri should 
at once be made away with, and open war declared against 
the Tokugawa. 

Unaware of all this, a little later Katagiri arrived in 
Osaka, and made a full report to Hideyori, before whom he 
laid the three plans he had already disclosed to Yodogimi^s 
two Court ladies. No decision was then taken, but three 
days later (October 26th) Katagiri, on being summoned by 
Yodogimi to the palace, did not go, inasmuch as he had 
learned that an ambush had been prepared for him there. 
Thereupon Ono ordered the seven captains of the guards to 
fall upon Katagiri with their men ; but as they all had 
perfect trust in Katagiri's good faith they refused to do so, 
and one of them, Hayami Morihisa, insisted upon getting 
Ono and Katagiri to understand each other. 

This episode is exceedingly interesting, for on Hayami^s 
proceeding to Elatagiri’s quarters, the latter made a frank 
expose of what was behind the plans he spoke of. His sole 
aim, he said, was to gain time. lyeyasu^s days were 
numbered — he was then seventy- three years of age — and it 
would be best for Hideyori, in attempting to recover his 
power, to wait until the old man had passed away, and left 
nothing more than a mediocrity to deal with. If Yodogimi 
would consent to go to Yedo, the site for her residence would 
be chosen on some difficult ^und, which it would take long 
to prepare for the purpose, and her palace should be made 
as sumptuous as possible, so as, Penelope-web fashion, to gain 
time. Some years would thus be consumed; and then 
elaborate preparations for her journey would have to be 
made, and just as they were completed Yodogimi would in 
all certainty be taken seriously ill. Meanwhile lyeyasu would 
most likely have been gathered to his fathers, Hideyori would 
he approaching the prime of manhood, and with his own 
great and brilliant abilities, supported by the legend of his 
sire, the greatest man Japan had ever seen, he would find it 
no hard task to make that stodgy plodder, his father-in-law 
Hidetada, bow his head Wore him. Continuing, Katagiri 
remarked that all this had l)een in his mind for years, 
that he had purposely circulated outrageously false rumours 
of Hideyori’s effeminacy and stupidity, and that he had been 
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the situation. Katagiri tlien told tlitin that tlie denmnd of 
lyeyasu was really a jaizzle to him, hut tliat lie presumed 
lyeyasu wislied Hideyori’s transfer from (’saka to another 
fief. To consent to sucli a transfer, he (Katagiri) ventured to 
think, involving the a]»andonment of the strongest castle in the 
whole emjnre, was the worst thing llid<*}nri could do; hut, 
on the other hand, a nd'usal to accede to lyeyasu’s wish would 
make the ruj)ture l)etw(.en them complete. Und(*r these 
circumstances he believed the best thing to do was to send 
Y(»dogimi as a hostiige to Yedo, and, failing that, that Hideyori 
and his consort should go there themselves. He added that if 
Yodoginii winild consent to proceed to Yedo, he himself would 
put in train a ])lan wliich had l)een conceived by liimself and 
the late Kato Kiyomasa some time l)t*fore. 

As the ladies liad been so cordially treated by lyeyasu, 
their susjacions were mused by this discourse of Katagiri, and, 
coming to the conclusion that he was simply endeavouring to 
promote his own selfisli interests at the expense of their mistress, 
they at once hurried on to (’saka to put Yodogimi on her 
guard. They reported all the* incidents of the journey, and 
said tliat it apfieared tn them that Katagiri was aiming at 
making Yodogimi lyeynsu’s wife, and that an understanding 
on the matter liad already been arrived at between Katagiri 
and the prospective bridegroom. This assertion tried Yodo- 
gimi’s pride severely. Although I was only a secondary 
wife of the TaikoV,” she broke forth angrily, ‘'yet I am the 
mother of Hideyori and the niece of the great Oda Nobnnaga. 
I will die witli my son liere in Osaka ratlier than go to Yedo 
and submit to such an ignominy. As for Katagiri, his 
punishment shall be death. 

Ono Harunaga was at once summoned. Now, Ono was 
extremely jealous of Katagiri, whose revenue — he was now 
back in Iliaraki with 40,000 koku-r-had been more than once 
increased on lyeyasu^s recommendation, and who had contracted 
a marriage that attached him to two of lyeyasu’s jirominent 
followers. Ono really suspected Katagiri of treachery, and it 
would seem that he was far from standing alone in this matter, 
for the missionaries assure us that long liefore the rupture 
between the two Houses, “ Ichi-no-cami,” as they call Katagiri, 
had hopelessly sold himself to the' ''terrible old man” of 
ll 
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Down to this point, in spite of the coin promising action 
of Oda Yurakn and others of his snlwdinates, it does not 
appear tliat Hidepri had l:een meditating any recourse to 
arms. In the beginning of June, 1614, there had been no 
possibility of selling the English gun})OW(ler stored in Osaka, 
and the whole of it was sent back to Hirado. On October 
27th (old style) Eaton, the English factor in Osaka, writes : — 
'‘There is great inquiry now for gunpowder, which would sell 
at a good price, i wish I had all you have at Hirado here.^’ 
While Finglish gunpowder fetched no more than ten taeh per 
picul in March, 1614, by October as much as sixteen iaeh 
was being paid for an inferior Japanobc article; and when 
Eaton found it advisable to make Hideyori a present of fifty 
catties of tliis Japanese gun])owder in December, its price had 
advanced U) tliirtv-five iach. In June, 1614, when English 
gun]>owder could find no market in Osaka, it was e-agerly 
Iwught up at Hhidzuoka, when lyeyasu also ])urcbased five 
pieces of English ordnance.^ However, now in October 
Hideyori, in R]>ito of the opposition of some of the Seven 


acting as one of the three master-builders of Osaka castle in ]58.'l'-at the 
age of eighteen I ^ A year later he immortalised himself as one of the Seven 
Spearmen of Shizogatake. Hidejoshi had such confidence in Katagiri that 
on his death-bed he sent for him and gave him special instructions to endeavour 
to keep Hideyori and his mother out of all difficulties or misunderstand inn 
with lyeyasu. From this time onwards Katagiri’s position was an exceedingly 
delicate one, although down to the autumn of 1614 the influence he wleldeo 
over the adherents of the House of Toyotomi continued to be at once strong 
and salutary. The misHionaries mint him in black colours, since to conciliate 
Iyeya.HU he showed himself inclined to enforce the anti-Christian Edict of 
January, 1614, in the domains of Hideyori. But notwilhstandint; that the 

f triests accuse him of treacherv, it is probable that the statement of intentions 
le made to Hayami was perfectly correct. Yet we find his troops acting 
against Hideyori in the wiiiter^oampaign, wliile we are also told that Katagiri 
was summoned by lyeyasu to Osaka to work for peace, and that afler a good 
deal of urging he did so, and was then frequently consulted by lyeyasu. In 
the summer caropaian of 16].^ Katagiri was again in the Tokugawa camp in 
front of Osaka, and on that occasion spared no effort to save Hideyori and 
Yodogimi. Their death at the fall of the fortre* was so keenly felt by him 
that he fell seriously ill. At this juncture lie was summoned to Shidziioka, 
whither he proceeded in spite of his illness. There, it is said, a few days 
after his arrival he arrayed himself in his robes of ceremony, burned incense, 
turned towards the West, saying, “ It is my great regret that I have failed 
to accomplish the trust committed to me by my liOrd; tlierefore I die by 
my own hand,” and then calmly disembowelled himself (1615). 

# Four of these pieces were long cannons called “Culverines,” weighing 
4,000 pounds each and throwing shot of thirteen pounds. The other was 
a “Saker” (.3,200 pounds), casting n twenty-three-pound projectile. Professor 
Rie« writes:— “Wnen afterwards Honda, Kozuke-no-suke, gave an order for 
six English brass falcons of large calibre, Clocks informed him that the 
Factory thought of having its ordnance cast in Japan. But Honda answered 
that he would rather have one of those cast in England than ten of such as 
were ever cast in Japan.” The cannons brought the CT#«« and sold to 
lyeyasu had evidently given satisfaction at the siege of Osaka. 
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Captains, resolved to throw dow'ii the of’ Uittle. Besides 
these Seven Captains, his chief counsellors at this time were 
Ono Harunaga and his brother Harufusa, Oda Yuraku, and 
Kimura Shigenari. Among them no man was sufticiently 
pre-eminent over his fellows to command their ol)edience, and 
as in the case of the confederaU^s of 1600, the Osaka faction 
was seriously hampered hy liaving too many commanders of 
{^o-ordinate rank with no one supreme head over them. 
However, they agreed in the advisability of inviting to Osaka 
all those who had suffered by the rearrangement of the fiefs 
after Sekigahara. Yhe numbtT of mimurai tbri^wn on the 
world as jienniless riniin (lordless men) by tht* contiscations 
and a}>propriations <d’ KICK) -1602 had been immense, and now 
after fourteen years of (d)sciiritv and misery they all at once 
found an oynming not merely for employment and j)refernient, 
but for revenge*. The res]»onse <d’ tliis class, with much to 
gain and nothing t(» l(».se, to Hideyori’s invitatimi was at onc»* 
large and j)rompt. Within a week a constant stream of rnnin 
was flowing in through the gates of ()8aka castle, and within 
a month 90,000 determined men were either within its 
ramparts or garrisoning its outposts. 

Among this host were some men of distinguished military 
ability. In addition to Chosokabe, tlie ex-Daimyo of Tosa. 
who had been living in obscurity in Kyoto since he had l>een 
strij)j>ed of his domains, Hideyori was now joined by Sauada 
Yukimura, (loto Mototsugu, and Akaslii Morishige. The first 
was that Sauada who, together with his father, had conducted 
one of the three classic sieges of Japan when Hidetada was so 
hopelessly foiled at Uyeda in Shinano, thas seriously dislocating 
his father’s strategy in the great f^kigahara campaign. At 
that time it will be remembered young ISanada’s brother 
had eH}K>used the Tokugawa cause, and had been rewarded with 
his father’s fief, increased from 27,000 to 115,000 koku. This 
Sanada, who now joined Hideyori, had then been comjHjlled 
to shave his head and retire to Koya-san — the great monastic 
retreat for fallen feudal greatness — ^aiid from Koya-san he 
now emerged to l)e the hero of yet another siege. To escape 
with his attendants from the monastery was difficult without 
horses; to get them he invited some hundred rich farmers 
from ten to thirty miles around to a bam^uet; they came — ai 
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he knew they would come — on horseback; Sanada plied them 
with strong drink; and when his guests had been overcome 
with it; he and his companions seized the steeds and made 
off at a gallop. In soldierly reputation Sanada was but little 
superior to Goto, a veteran of the Korean campaigns; where 
he had been a tower of strength to his yoiiilg master, Kuroda 
Nagamasa, the Cai-no-cami of the Jesuits. Like Kuroda at 
one time, tins Goto seems to liave been a Christian, for tlie 
missionaries now curtly dismiss him as a “ renegade.” However, 
although comi)laiRant towards his master Kuroda in the matter 
of religion, Goto did not hesitate to (piit liis service when he 
l)egan to disi)lay a lukewarm attitude towards tliat House of 
Toyotomi to winch the Kiirodas owed so much. As for Akashi, 
his career, fully outlined by the missionary writers, is very 
instructive. He was a cousin of Ukida Hideiye, the commander- 
in-chief in the first Korean campaign, one of the regents, 
and Daimyo of Bizen. In 1600 the missionaries tell us ^‘in 
Bizen also there was a very edifying pojmlation. The Lord 
of the country (Ukida Hideiye) was a pagan, but his cousin, 
John Acachicamandono, who governed in his })lace, was a zealous 
Christian.”^® After Sekigahara, we learn that “Don John 
Acachiraandono, a Christian Ijord, cousin of the Prince of Bizen 
and administrator of his estates, occupied a fortress with 
3,000 Christians. All perished or were exiled. The Prince 
himself, who appeared to be inclined to be converted, was killed 
in the battle,^^ — (1602.) “ Most of the officers of Cai-no-cami 
(young Kuroda) were also Christians, and this })rince furthermore 
admitted among his vassals the virtuous Don John Acachicamon 
and three hundred persons in his suite.” Jn Chikuzen 
Akashi had shown himself a vigorous propagandist. As such 

10 What follows is also of interest. “In this province there were (1600 A.a) 
two thoasand baptisms; and, as in Chikugo, the conversion of those condemnea 
to dc«th was undertaken in order to save their souls, since, in accordance with 
the laws and customs, it was not possible to obtain pardon for these unfortunates.” 

11 This last statement, as already pointed out, is quite erroneous. 

It lUgarding Sekigahara we are told: — “Acachicamon, one of the chief 
captains in the army of the regents, commanded the left advance-guard (!). He 
was fighting ^iantlj when treachery left him alone with a handful of men in the 
midst of the m^Se. In accordance with a point of Japanese honour, in order not 
to fall alive into the hands of the enemy, nothing remained for him but to 
disembowel himself, and fall by his own hands. But he was a Christian, and he 
restdved to throw himself into the heart of the fight, to be crushed by numbers. 
But he met faoe to fsoe with Cai-no-cami, his old friend, who called to him to 
Burrender and offered him quarter. Acachicamon surrendered to him. Cai-no- 
cami [young Kmroda] obtained his pardon from Daifousama [lyeyasu].” 
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he has received his reward from the missionaries; for if we 
are to believe them, it was Akashi, and neither Canada, nor 
Goto, nor Mori Katsunobu, that was the hero of the great Osaka 
war. 

In a council of war, presided over by Hideyori himself, it 
was resolved to act on the defensive merely and to await the 
enem/s attack in Osaka castle. This resolution had been 
strongly opposed by Sanada and Goto, who had urged an 
immediate occupation of Oji on the Yamato road to block any 
Tokugaw'a advance by tliat route, wdiile the main anny should 
push on to Seta in Omi after reducing Fushimi and seizing 
upon Kyoto. The possession of the person of the Eni})eror 
would impart legality to their cause, and enable them, acting 
in his name, to put the Tokugawas to the ban as rel)els, while 
it might also induce the Daiinyo friendly to the House of 
Toyotomi to join the Osaka array with their levies. This last 
would have been a consideration of the utmost importance, for 
as things then stood Hideyori^s summons to the feudatories had 
been attended with the most unfortunate results. Shimadzu, 
Date, Mayeda, and Asano among the others turned a deaf ear 
to him; his letters were promptly dispatched by them to 
lyeyasu, and in several cases his messengers were killed. 

A comparison of the list of the Daimyb for this year of 
1614 with that of 1600 is instructive. Before Sekigahara, 
including lyeyasu himself, there had been two hundred and 
fourteen feudatories with assessments of 10,000 kohu or over. 
Now there were one hundred and ninety-seven. After Sekiga- 
hara we found that the relatives or Fudai of lyeyasu held some 
sixty fiefs in all. The number of these had now advanced to 
eighty-two. Besides that, of the one hundred and fifteen 
Toxamij or outside Daimyo, thirty-four were now the avowed 
friends and supporters of the House of Tokugawa, sixty-seven 
were neutral, and but fourteen sympathetic with Osaka. And 
as all these fourteen had hostages in Yedo, and as several of 
these fourteen fiefs had just fallen to minors, it is perhajts 
not so very strange after all to find that so far from making 
cause with Hideyori at this crisis, their troojjs actually (no 
doubt unwillingly) joined in the assault on Osaka castle. 

Yet another reason for the non-response to Hideyori^s 
summons was that even in this matter lyeyasu had anticipated 
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him. Ah early as the 7th of the ninth month (October 10th), 
(he very day on which Honda had been mit to Kataf/iri again 
U) requed him to devise some plan to effect a reconciliation between 
lyeyasu and Hideyoriy the old iiiaii had demanded and received 
written j)rofe8sion8 of fidelity from Bhimadzii, from Hosokawa, 
and from forty-eight other Daimyds in the Western provinces ! 
And only eleven days later, on October 2l8t, two days l>efore 
Katagiri’s reappearance in Osaka, when Ikeda of Bizen had 
on his way I'rom Yedo called (»n lyeyasu at Shidzuoka, he 
had l)eeM ordered to dispatch his troops to Amagasaki at 
once, and, together with the Lord of that castle, be prepared 
for emergencies — against Osaka, of course. Everything points 
to the conclusion that the '‘terrible old man’’ was resolutely 
bent on war. 

On November 2nd, the very day on which Katagiri withdrew 
from Osaka, an urgent messenger from Itakiira, the Shoshidai 
of Kyoto, arrived at Bhidzuoka with intelligence of the latest 
developments at Hideyori’s Court. On hearing of them lyeyasu 
is said to have exclaimed, “Out of compiissioii 1 have again 
endeiivoured to teach Hideyori wisdom. But as lie is foolish 
enough to grow rooted in his wicked ambition, 1 must now 
remove him by force.” Instructions were at once sent to 
Hidetada to mobilise tlie Yedo troops and to order all the 
Daimyo t<^ dispatch contingents to occupy various points in 
an irregular curve some fifteen to thirty miles distant from 
Osaka, and ringing it round on the land side from Kishiwada. 
in Idzumi on the south to Nishinomiya in Bettsu on tlie west, 
lyeyasu himself set out on the 11th and arrived in Kyoto 
on the 23rd of the tenth mouth (November 24th), his ninth 
son, Yoshinao of Owari, having marched in there two days 
before with 15,000 Nagoya troops. Here lyeyasu remained 
waiting for the Yedo army and its auxiliaries under Hidetada. 

As for Hidetada, on November .^th he had dismissed 
nearly all the Daimyo in Yedo to their fiefs to bring up 
their musters. However, Kato Yoshiaki, Kuroda, and Fuku- 
shima of Aki were not allowed to quit the Tokugawa 
capital. The latter especially lay under very strong suspicion — 
80 strong, indeed, that Tadateru, lyeyosu’s sixth son, left 
behind as commandant in Yedo, had instructions to keep 
the closest watch on all his movements and to make away 
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with him if he deemed it advisable to do so. As a matter 
of fact, although Aki levies under Fukushima’s son joined 
in the assaults on the castle, yet a brother of his held a 
command among the besieged. It was not till the 23rd of 
the tenth month (November 24th) — the day of lyeyasu’s arrival 
in Kyoto — that Hidetada left Yedo with the main Tokugawa 
force of 50,000. Its dei)arture had been preceded by that of 
Date with 10,000, and of Uyesugi with 5,000 men on 
November 22nd, while JSatake had followed with 1,500 
troops on the 25th. The whole force was at Fushimi by 
the 10th of the following (eleventh) month (December 10th), 
by which date the Western Daimyo had already arrived and 
occupied the ])ositioiia assigned to them on the irregular 
curve alluded to, which, however, liid meanwhile been 
advanced much ncanT to Osaka. In fact, thcie liad already 
been skirmishes in Sakai and also to the west of the for- 
tress. Some troops of Katagiri, dispatched to reinforce the 
Tokugawa men in Sakai, had tliere found the Osaka rbnin 
in possession, and had been cut to pieces nearly a month 
before (November 14tli), while on the Gth of the clevtoith 
month (December Gth) the Ikeda brothers, in command ot 
15,000 men advancing from the West, had driven in the Osaka 
outposts on the Kanzaki river and obtained possession of 
Nakajima,^^ the big rbomboidal island in the centre of wljicb 
Umeda Kailway Station is now situated. 

To follow the course of tlie subsequent operations it will 
be necessary to devote some little attention to the trouble- 
some subject of topography. Some distance above Osaka the 
Yodogawa, which drains the basin of Lake Biwa and of the 
whole plain between the mountains of Tamba and those of 
Yamato, sends otf the Kanzaki branch to the right, and a 
little lower down the Nakateu, which, after compassing two 
sides of the rhomboid of Nakajima, again partially rejoins 
the main stream as it enters the sea. Nowadays the delta 
formed by these various mouths is quite a considerable one, 
for since 1614 the land here, as in the Inland Sea generally, 
and indeed along the greater part of the Japanese coast, has 


13 There were four Ikeda^— Ikeda Taditwigu of Okayama, 445,090 
Ikeda ToshUaka of Himeii, 320,000 kobi\ Ikeda Mafayuki of Tottori (Xoaba), 
65,000 AnIw; and Ikeda Tadao of Saiaoto in Aw^ 63,000 hokti. 
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been gaining on the ocean. In the year in question the salt 
water was several miles nearer Osaka castle than it is to-day. 
Apart from this natural change in the topographical features 
of the neighbourhood, there has been an artificial one of some 
importance. Down to a date subsequent to 1615 — to 1673, 
in fact — the Yamato river, wliich now falls into the sea near 
Sakai, ran in a curving sweej) to the north of the castle and 
joined the Yodo just at the point where the Sotobori, or outer 
moat, nearly touched the streiim. This outer moat and its 
ramparts no longer exist; the time and occasion of their 
destruction we shall have to deal with presently. Within 
this enceinte, again, also within its own moat and defences, 
stood the innermost citadel, with the palace of the Taik5, 
perhaps the most magnificent building ever reared in Japan. 
It will be remembered that the castle had been built by 
Hideyoshi between 1583 and 1585, that it had—or rather 
the structures within its enceinte — been grievously wrecked by 
the great earthquake of 1596, and that it— or rathei they— 
had been immediately repaired in order that the Chinese 
embassy then in Japan might be suitably received in solemn 
audience in due time. 

With so much of a general preliminary explanation, and 
by reference to the accompanying map, the following extracts 
from the General StalF^s account of the Osaka campaigns will 
be readily understood: — 

“The castle of Osaka was in fact the strongest in the whole 
empire. The ramparts were one huudreil and twenty feet in height, 
while the moats were both broad and deep. On the west it faced 
towards the sea beyond Semba; to the north ran the river Temma 
(a reach of the Y(k1o), beyond which in Nakajima was an extensive 
stretch of paddy-fields; while on the east flowed three streams — the 
Nekoma, the Hirano, and the Yamato. To the south of the castle 
there was an open expanse of level ground not intersected by any 
watercourse. Here, tnerefore, a moat was hastily excavated and 
connected with the Nekoma stream on the one hand and with the 
Ikutama canal on the other, and all along this line of defence a 
stone wall ten feet in height was built behind it. Outposts were 
also stationed at Yetazaki, Bakurogafuchi, Awaza, Yosaza, Noda, 
Yebiye, KiyO, and elsewhere, while Sanada took up his station at 
Hiranoguchi, commanding the soiithem approach.” 

The Tokugawa troops — those of Hidetada and lyeyasu — 
occupied the flat expanse to the south of the city, and along 
with them were the levies of Date, of Tddo, of Matsudaira of 
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Echizen, of li of Hikoue, of Mayeda, and of some small Daimyo. 
For a week or two these forces remained inactive while the 
Western Daimyo were capturing the Osaka outjx)8ts at Yetazaki, 
Awaza, Yosaza, Bakurogafuchi, and elsewhere, a task that was 
accomplished only after severe fighting and heavy h)88es. By 
the 29th of the eleventh month (Deceml)er 29th) the last 
of these out[X)8t8 liad l>eeii evacuated by the besieged, and 
immediately in front of the outer ditch of the castle, and 
between it and the sea, the troops of Mori, of Nalx^shima, of 
Hachisuka, and of six other Daimyo had established their 
(piarters, while the oj)]K)8ite bank of the Teinina reach, the 
spit between the Yodo and the YaiuaU*, and th(*- northern 
bank of the Hirano stream w'ere also in the hands of lyeyasu’s 
allies. The occu{)ation of the last of these positions^ had 
proved an expensive operation. At Iniafnku on the further 
side, and at Hhigino on the ()8aka side of the Yarnato river, 
the outworks were exceedingly strong, and iii the desperate 
engagements of the 2Gth of the eleventh month (December 
26th) at these places the levi(!8 of Uyesugi and of Satiike were 
very roughly handled by Goto and Kiinura. 

At the bi'giniiing of the twelfth month Iyeva^u advanced 
his own headquarters from Sumiyoshi to Ghausinama, as did 
Hidetada his from Hirano to Okayama; and an as.oiult was 
ordered upon tlie southern defences of the besieged. Here 
Sanada was in command. He had an outpost on Sasayama, 
but learning from his scouts that Mayeda’s trfK>ps were- to 
attack it before daylight on the 4th of the twelfth month 
(January 3rd, 1615), he ordered the knoll to evacuated, 
and a division of Mayeda’s men seized it with a shout of 
triumph. This jmt the second Mayeda division or» their mettle, 
and, hurrying on in the darkness, they Htumble<l on to the 
front of 8anada^s }>oRition. The latter’s officers urged him to 
sally out and fall uj>on this enemy, but ‘SSariada calmly sat 
against a post and ap{>eared to be asleep.’^ At daylight lie 
ordered a soldier to mount the wall and to inquire of Mayeda’s 
men what success they had in their hunting at Basayama, 
ironically saying that it was to be feared that the game had 
all been scared away. **If you have any leisure, come on 
and fall upon us; we liave a few country-made arrows for 
you.” Thb insult had the result expected; Mayeda’s troops 
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tried to scale the wall, and Sanada's men simply laid them 
in swathes with their sustained and accurate matchlock fire. 
The third division came up, only to be decimated in similar 
fashion, and another general attack on Sanada’s position 
later on in the morning proved equally disastrous to the 
assailants. Nor was this by any means the worst of it. While 
Mayeda^s last assault was being delivered, the troops of li and 
of Matsudaira Tadayoshi, another Fudai Daimyo, had surprised 
the Osaka men under Lhikawa at the gate of Hachomeguchi, 
had got over the ramparts and were pushing forward into the 
eruieinie when they were met by Kimura with 8,000 men, 
whose matchlock fire broke them utterly. Very few of them 
made good tlieir retreat. And then the besieged assumed 
the offensive to dire purpose. They sallied out upon the 
stations of Terasawa and Matsiikura, drove the troops there 
|>ell-mell into the large Echizeti camp, and worked terrible 
havoc in it. “The battle began before dawn, and raged for 
seven or eight hours. It was a decided victory for the Osaka 
troops, wlio sustained very little loss, while the assailants 
suffered most severely. At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
besiegers withdrew with the greatest difficulty.” 

On the following day — January 4th — on account of an 
intestine quarrel among Oda Nagayori’s troops at Taniroachi- 
guchi, TodO’s command had all but entered the castle itself 
when Chosokabe appeared and beat them off after a stubborn 
contest, “After this the besiegers attempted no more assaults, 
but remained in their respective positions, which were quite 
close to the castle moats. The Osaka troops poured a deadly 
hail of bullets into them daily, and their casualties were 
exceedingly heavy. But although the assailants also replied 
with an incessant fire, it was very ineffective, the enemy being 
under the shelter of a strong wall. In this way the prospect 
of the capture of the castle seemed to be very remote.” 

The simple fact of the matter was that so long as the 
defenders were united the castle was impregnable. It was 
amply provisioned— 200,000 koku of rice bad been taken 
from the junks moored in the river just before the siege 
began, and this was only a fraction of the supplies stored 
up in the granaries. The garrison of 90,000 men, com- 
manded by some of the ablest military men in Japan and 
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composed of rdnin only too glad to bare an opportunity of 
service, standing as it did behind the strongest ramparts in 
the empire, had no reason to fear all tho forces lyeyasu had 
brought against it. At the outside tliese footed up to no more 
than 180,000 men, and of these, if we are to h<dieve the 
missionaries, some 35.000 had been piit hors de combat before 
the beginning of 1GI5. It had already appeared that there 
was but scant prospect of carrying the fortress hy assault; 
and lyeyasu had now given strict orders that “ no imprudent 
attack should be made, and whenever such was attempted 
and failed he manifested the strongest displeasure.^^ Yet, 
withal, time was of much more consequence to the besieger 
than to the besieged. The Dainiyo supposed to be really 
friendly to the House of Toyotomi were now among the besiegers 
of Osaka merely because they had been cowed hy the belief 
that the Tokugawa might was invincible. The events of the 
last month had done mucli to show' that this belief might very 
well stand in need of revision. Should there be any defection 
on the part of his most powerful allies — and a prolongation 
of the check just experienced might very easily lead to that— 
lyeyasu’s position would become a dlibcult one. In truth, at 
this crisis the fortunes of the House of Tokugawa stood in 
greater jeopardy than they did on the eve of Sekigahara. 

Of this lyeyasu hiiaself was no doubt perfectly well 
aware. But to speak in a fashion sadly inconsistent with 
that most revered figment, the dignity of history, soldiership 
was merely one item in the old Mtatesman's plethoric bag of 
tricks. In front of the impregnable keep of Osaka, held by 
90,000 of the most fearless and the most desperate swash- 
bucklers in Japan, soldiership even of the best had proved 
useless to advance his ends. Therefore the terrible old 
man” was untiring in his efiv>rts to attain his purpose by 
bribery and diplomacy. As regards the use of the former 
device — bribery — lyeyasu at one moment stood on the threshold 
of success. A certain Nanjo Tadashige who held a subordinate 
command in the castle had sold himself for a very moderate 
price and had agreed to admit the Tokugawa troops into the 
stronghold, when his treachery was discovered, and his life 
paid for his dirty work, lyeyasu then tried to seduce — Sanada, 
of all men 1 The proffered guerdon of the expected treachery 
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in thin case was to be a handsome one. Shinano was one of 
the broadest of all the six-and-sixty provinces of Japan, and 
the whole of this magnificent domain was offered to Sanada 
in fee if he would betray his trust. The gallant Sanada 
rejected the overture with scorn and indignation, and promptly 
published the incident in the castle. 

Baffled in this respect, lyeyasu now put forth all hia 
strength and cunning to lure the impregnable besieged into 
peace negotiations. Even l)efore the siege had been a 
fortnight old he had been making overtures in this direc- 
tion, and on the 20th of the eleventh month (December 
20th) he had sent a Kyoto merchant, Goto Mitsutsugu, 
into the castle with a letter to Ono and Oda Yuraku 
urging them to induce Hideyori to come to an arrangement 
with him. However, no reply had been returned to this 
missive, nor to those that were sent in on the following 
day and on subsequent occasions. At last, on the 8th 
of the twelfth month (January 7th, 1015), a reydy was 
returned to one of the letters, and four days later on Ono 
and Oda actually — like the fools or traitors they were — sent 
messengers to lyeyasu to discuss terms of accommodatiim with 
him ! lyeyasu then offered a free jmrdon to all the Osaka 
troops, and the provinces of Kadzusa and Awa to Hideyori as 
a new fief. Hideyori, however, insisted on obtaining two 
provinces in the island of Slukoku, and this demand seemed 
likely to cause the rupture of the negotiations. Accordingly 
lyeyasu (January 13th, 1()15) sent to Kyoto for his chief 
lady-attendant, Ochanotsubone, who was intimate with Jokoin 
(the Maria Kiogocou of the Jesuits), the younger sister of 
Yodogimi, intending in this way to establish his influence 
over Hideyori’s mother. At the same time he set to work to 
bring Yodogimi to a frame of mind that would facilitate the 
task of her younger sister, the Christian “ Maria Kiogocou,” 
as a peacemaker. On January 15th he made the best gunners 
in his camp train a few pieces of ordnance upon the tower 
in the castle where Yodogimi’s quarters were, and after some 
little practice they succeeded in dropping a shot— in all 
likelihood a thirteen-pounder from one of four long *‘cul- 
verines ” brought out from England by the Owe and 
purchased through Adams some six months l)efore this— in the 
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ladiea* apartments, killing two of Yodogimi's maids-of-honour 
there. lyeyasu would appear to have taken the measure of 
Yodogimi^s real moral temperament very accurately. In spite 
of all her pride and haughtiness, and all her proneuess to 
indulge in fiery and heroic speeche-s, at bottom she was merely 
a vain and cowardly woman with a very fine solicitude for 
the safety of her own well-favoured and delicately-nurtured 
person. Now, to ensure that safety at present all she had to 
do was to remove from her luxurious rooms in the })alace to 
some casemate wdiere the “ culverines could make not the 
slightest impression. But her terror was so abject that she 
at once sent for Ono and Oda, and implored them to urge 
Hideyori to make peace without delay. The son was of a 
sterner mould than the mother, however, and told her 
emissaries tliat he meant to make the castle his tomb, if 
need \ k \ Just at this juncture Goto, Sanada, Cho8okal)e, and 
others appeared, and laughed the j)eace proj)osal to scorn. 
Then wiien they withdrew Ono said to Hideyori that these 
captains wanted war, because after the conclusion of peace 
they would shirve, and that they had no thought of Hideyori^s 
real interests wluitever. On this Hideyori sent requesting them 
to express their opinions in full. Goto said that all this talk 
about peace was merely the result of discord among the 
people in the castle; that if they kept firmly united, they 
could laugh at all the efforts of the enemy, even if lie 
brougld a million men against the stronghold. They wanted 
a real commander-in-chief, however. Let Sanada l)e appointed 
such. Oda Yuraku (we shall see him desert later on), on 
hearing of this, said that peace could not l)e concluded merely 
l)ecause Hideyori was too careful of the interests of his new 
generals. To this remark Sanada made answer that if such was 
really the cjise he had no objection to a speedy conclusion of 
|>eace, and that he and his fellows would quit tlje castle. They 
had fouglit against the Tokugawa, and the honour of having 
done so would amply compensate them for the sacrifice of 
their lives; at the same time he was very suspicious of all 
this peace-talk, and trusted that they were not allowing 
themselves to be deceived by the cunning old man. Ono and 
Oda then went to Hideyori and informed him that Sanada 
and the others were in favour of a temporary peace, for 
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lyeyasu, being old, would die, and then the power would fall 
into his (Jlideyori^s) hands. ‘‘Wliy/' exclaimed Hidejori 
angrily, ‘‘this is exactly what Katagiri proposed to me! 
Sanada, Goto, and their fellows would never urge such a 
thing! No more of this!” Ono and Oda, thus repulsed, 
went oil to Yodogimi, and advised her to see her son and 
personally to beg him to listen to lyeyasu’s overtures. But 
she met with no success, in spite of all her tears. 

On January 17th lyeyasu sent Honda Masazumi — 
Kodzuke-no-suke (or “ Codskindono,” as Cocks calls him)— 
with Ochanotsubone to the camp of Kyogoku Tadataka (the 
BOD of Jokoin, and hence the nephew of Yodogimi), whither 
Jokoin, Yodogimi’s younger sister, also re[>aired from the 
castle. On meeting Ochanotsubone there, Jokoin (Maria 
Kiogocou) was informed that lyeyasu really bore no ill-will 
against Hideyori, that he was really very anxious to spare 
him, but that Hidetada was obstinately bent on capturing the 
castle, and that for that purpose he had collected thousands 
of miners who at that very moment were busily driving tunnels 
beneath the moats. Ochanotsubone asked Jokoin to look at 
this work on her way back, to tell Yodogimi of what she had 
Been, and to urge her to make peace speedily. At the same 
time Honda said that lyeyasu was minded to allow Hideyori 
to retain Osaka castle with an undiminished revenue; that 
if he removed from the castle his revenue would be increased; 
that all the captains and soldiers who liad espoused his side 
would be free either to stay in the castle or to leave it; but 
that lyeyasu would need some hostages as a token of good 
faith. Honda further told her privately that as lyeyasu's great 
military reputation would be impaired if he were to withdraw 
his troops without some plausible excuse, “ Hideyori ought, 
just for the sake of politenejw towards him, to destroy the 
outermost defences of the castle and thus furnish -a memento 
of the campaign ” ! 

Jokoirds (Maria Kiogocou’s) report of all this — especially 

14 Aftionit Ihfl hundred »nd twenty-one Diimvd of more than 20.000 koku at 
this time ther* were aeren Hondat. This Honda Masatnmi, Kodwike-no-anke 
(“Cod*kindono"», held the fief of Korama f33,000 Imku) in Shimo^a, and (as were 
five of the other six) waa a Fudai of the Tokugawa. Kyfigokii Tadataka waa a 
Toxama, Ikimyo of Obama (92,000 hokH\ in Wakaaa. It has been already 
mentioned in a footnote that the mimonariea claim him aa a Christian. Jokoin, 
hia mother, ia the Maria Kiogooou of the Jeanita. She waa confirmed by the 
Vioa-Provinoial Paea during his risit to HidejOTi’s Coart in 1607. 
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of the driving of mines under the caatle — increased Yodogimi'a 
terror and frantic engerness for peace. That very day she got 
Ono, Oda, and the feven captains of tlie guard to approve of 
the conclusion of peace, and on January J8th information of 
this was sent to Honda. Thereupon he and Ochanotauljone 
again met Jokoin in Kvegoku's camp, when Jokoin submitted 
terms wliieh were accepted by lyeyasu, who, however, casually 
added that as the war was now' over the surrounding outer- 
most moat w'as useless, and that therefore it slnnild be filled 
up by his troo})s. On returning to the castle Jokoin clearly 
mentioned this matter to Yodogiini, but the latter w'as so 
overjoyed at tlie conclusion of peace that she juiid no heed to 
it. On the following d.iy (hio and Odu delivered their sons 
as hostages to lyeyasu, and Ilidevori sent Kimura to Chausu- 
yama to receive lycyasu’s agreement. The document, sealed 
with blood from the tip of lyeyasu’s finger,’® ran as follows: — 
“Tliat the rnniii in the castle should not beheld responsible; 
that Hideyori’s revenue sliould remain as of old; that Yodogimi 
should not be* a'^ked to live in Yedo; that if Hideyori should 
choose to leave Osaka he might select any province for hie 
fief; that his person should he held inviolable.’^ Hidetada 
also signed the document. 

On the 22nd (January 21st) lyeyasu got a solemn under- 
taking from Hideyori and Yodogimi to the effect that 
“Hideyori should not entertain amhitious designs or raise 
rebellion against lyeyasu and Hidetada; that Hideyori should 
directly consult lyeyasu’s will to the neglect of all intermediate 
(or other) counsellors ; and that everything should he carried 
on as before.” 

That very evening it was proposed in Osaka fo make a 
sudden general night attack upon the Tokugawa camp, but 
after due consideration the proposal was negatived. On the 
following day, or at all events shortly afterwards, most of 

18 Mr, Mnmuima writer: — “The word kfffpnn memnt * blood itMnp/ becaute 
it WM a mark impremed bj pressing the wound made in the fore-part of the 
6nger under the S'gnatnre, so as to leare a blot of blood over it. A docament 
confirmed by the keppan was considere*! to be of the most sacred character, and 
the violation of any words or promise made by this evidence was believ^ to 
draw down divine vengeance on the offender. It was generallv used in such 
public dc^ments as treaties of peace, oaths of fealty, etc. This method of 
confirmation was resorted to ranch more rarely than was the haki-hfin, or 
'written stamp,’ as the occasions for which it was required must neoe«ari)y 
have been very few, even in the old ages of violence." 
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the Tozama levies in the Tokiigawa camp were ordered to 
withdraw, while Shimadzu of Sjitsiima and various other 
Kyushu Daimyo, who meanwhile liad arrived at Hyogo hy sea, 
were requested to return. 

As for lyeyasu himself, he left for Kyoto on the 25th 
of the twelfth month (January 24th), and after a week’s 
stay there he set out for the East. Hidetada remained in 
his quarters superintending the filling up of the moat and 
the demolition of the outermost rampart — a task that had 
been assigned to various Fudai Daimyo, among them being 
two of the Hondas, Tadamasa and Yasunori to wit. This 
work was commenced on January 22nd, 1615, the very 
morning after the ratification of the peace conditions, and was 
pushed on with the greatest energy. In a few days not only 
had all the outside ram])arts with their moats almost entirely 
disappeared, but even a portion of the moat of the inner 
citadel had l>een filled in. Ono at once remonstrated with 
the commissioners about this, but they merely informed him 
tlmt they were simply carrying out lyeyasu’s ordere, and 
urged the labourers to greater exertions. Ono tlien sent an 
indignant message to Honda Masazumi (Codskindono), who 
had taken an important part in the |wace negotiations and 
was thoroughly conversant with the exact conditions agreed 
upon. This Honda blamed the commissioners for misunder- 
standing their orders, and personally appeared upon the 
scene to stop the work on the inner moat. As soon as he 
hotl turned his back, however — wdiich he no doubt did with 
the Ja|)ane8e equivalent for a wink — the work was resumed 
as vigorously as lH*fore. Enraged at this, Yod(»gimi sent Duo 
and one of her maids-of-honour to Kyoto to remonstrate 
with yet another of the seven Hondas— Honda Masanobu 
(Codskindono’s father) about this outrageous yet serious- farce. 
To this farce, however, Ono and his colleague ultimately 
found Masanobu to l)e a party. This Honda said that his son 
Honda Masazumi was foolish in liaving “ miscarried ” lyeyasu’s 
order to the commissioners (two of w’hom were also Hondas, 
be it remembered), and that he would speak to him about 
it; but that, as he was sorry to say, at present he himself 
had a bad cold; as soon as he was better he would see his 
Lord. Dissatisfied with this, the Osaka embassy of assorted 
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sexes then went to Itakura, the Shoshnhi, or ShogunV 
re]»resentHtive in Kyoto, and spoke to him in ])retty strong 
t<‘rins. All the satisfaction they got from this source was to 
Ix^ told tliat as Masanolni would soon rwover, they had 
l>etter \vait a little longer ! 

While tins comedy was being carritMl on in Kyoto, the work 
of filling in the ininT moat in Osaka was being carried on with 
tlie utmost vigour, and was rapidly nearing its completion. In 
course of time tlie reports of Honda Masamdai and of Itakura 
reached lyeyasu, and he replied tliat Ono and his female 
C(d league should first return to Osaka, and that Honda 
Masanobu would then be sent then* to see to the matter. 
Masanobii, on a|>pearlng tliere, ])lay(‘d liis part with all the 
seriousness of an ancient Koman augur or the gravity of the 
most inijuident modern quack-d(*ctor. His surprise at the 
stupidity of Masazumi was simply overwhelming. “Maaazumi 
has really been so foolisli as b) do such a careless thing ! But 
it is now to(> late for regrets. To dig up this inner moat would 
take ten times tlie labour tliat lias U‘en so idiotically employed 
in filling it up. But as ]>eace is now established, there is 
really, if one comes to think over it, no necessity for having 
the moat. Tlu'refore l>e good enough to ]>ardon us”! There- 
upon the inner moat was coni]detely filled in, and on that 
very day, the 19th of the fir>t month (Febnmry 16th), 1615, 
Hidetada left (•saka and went to Fushimi. The work of 
denndition had thus gone on for twenty-six days.^^ 

Of cours(' it becomes tolerably evident that lyeyasu bxiked 
ujion the peace just concluded as merely a means to an 
end. His immediate obj(‘ct in concluding it was clearly to 
effect the demolition of the outer citadels and the filling 
in of the moats of Osaka castle. These two points were not 
mentioned in the documents exchanged Isdween him and 
Hideyori at all, and lyeyasu had v(*rbal]y referrwl to them 
80 lightly that the Osaka men, considering them to be 
matters of trifling imjsirt, had In^en completely and out- 
rageously hoodwinked. Naturally their resentment was keen; 
but the thing had lieen accomf dished, and it is but ill work 

3 6 In one dispatch from Hidetada to Tjeyasu apprising him of the pn^fress 
of the work it is sUted that the moat of the outer citadel was 240 feet wide 
and 36 feet deep, while the depth of the water in it varied from 12 to 24 feet, 
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girding Agaiust Hccowpliehtd factn — and Iveyasu, like the 
Russians of thcfie days, liad iiiasteml tliat item of political 
philosophy long l)efore he had attained the 8i)an of three- 
score years and a dozen. The way to a decisive success was now 
comparatively 0 }>en to the Tokiigawa whenever it l)ecame 
advisable to re-open hostilities with the House of Toyotomi. 
All tliat now was necessary was merely — a pretext. 

This pretext was readily found. Hidetada had returned to 
Yedo on the 14th of the second month (March l.‘>th) of 1C15, 
and about this time Ilideyori once more set to work to 
allure ronin to Osaka. Now, in Osaka, one (d' the most trusted 
men was a certain Obata Kagenori, who had formerly been a 
retainer of lyi'yasu’s. He had k'en dismissed from his service 
for some trickery or other, and he was now trying to return to 
his former position by the exercise of tliat gift of his for 
chicane that had brought about his discharge. In Osaka he 
was acting as a Tokugawa spy, and everything that was 
done there he at once reported to the Kyoto Shoshidai, 
Itakura, who in turn at once reported it to lyeyasu and 
Hidetada, These reports proved sufficient to furnish the Toku- 
gawa with an excuse to act; and lyeyasu thereiijiGn sent an 
order to Hideyori to remove from Osaka to another fief-^ 
where situated is not chronicled. 

On the 4th day of the fourth month (May 3rd) of 1615 
the old man left Shidzuoka, ostensibly to attend the marriage 
of his ninth son, Yoshinao {cet. 15), at Nagoya, but in reality 
to proceed westwards to deal with Osaka— this time finally, 
drastically, and effectually. The old man reached Nagoya on 
May 9th, was present at the marriage ceremony on the 11th, 
and on the following day (12th) was visited by the traitor, 
Oda Yuraku (who had had to flee from Osaka shortly 
before), and was informed by him that there were factions 
in Osaka castle; that besides, Yodogimi often interfered; 
and that the councils of war there continually held con- 
stantly ended in — nothing. 

Five days after this lyeyasu had arrived at the castle of 
Nijo in Kyoto, where the Daimyo were already assembling with 
their contingents, and where HideUida appeared with the bulk 
of the Eastern levies about the 21st or 22nd of the fourth month 
(20th or 2l8t May), As early as the middle of the preceding 
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month Itakura, the Shoshidai, had sent an urgent mesjwige to 
Iyeya»<u informing him that in constH|uence of diMjiiieting 
rumours to tlu* effect that the Osaka ronin were to advance 
upon Kyoto and burn it, the citizens were striking safety in a 
panic-stricken flight. The missionaries, however, allege that 
this dimpiieting rumour had l>een std on f(H)t by Tokugawa 
officers in accordance with instructions from lyevasu. It should 
also be mentioned that on the 10th of the fourth month 
(May 9th), while in Nagoya, the (dd man had thence dispatched 
.lokuin and Ochanotsubone to Osaka to say that the liostile 
activity of llideyori and of his mother was likely to prove 
injurious to the interests of the House of Tovotomi, that Hideyori 
should withdraw to Koriyama in Yainato, disbanding all the 
ronin he had assembled, that lyeyasu would then repair the 
castle of (>sHka, and that after the lapse of seven years Hidevori 
would be restored to it. .\gain at this very moment, when 
lyevasu was prepared once more to launch all the forciiS of the 
empire against Osaka, lie sent the two ladies to urge Hideyori to 
ad(>}>t the course suggested, and so to avoid hostilities and his 
own ruin. Of course the (dd sUitesman was perfectly well 
aware that after the trick of the filling-up of the moat just 
practised u})on them the Osaka men would not be likely to 
trust even his smoothest professions; and so on the 25th of the 
fourth month (May 24th) he gave orders for some 35,000 men 
to advance on Osaka from Yamato, while 121,000 men were 
to threaten it from Kawachi, In this second siege of Osaka — 
the “summer campaign’^ of 1615, as the Japanese call it — the 
missionaries tell us that as many as 260,000 or 270,000 
Tokugawa troops were engaged. Although this is nearly four 
times the numl)er of lyeyasu’s men at Sekigahara, and much 
more than twice the total of the actual combatants there, yet 
it may be doubted whether the missionaries are guilty of any 
very extraordinary exaggeration. The 156,000 men we hare 
alluded to came from Northern, Eastern, and Central Japan 
exclusively, and in addition to these there may very well have 
been another 60,000 men from Shikoku, Kyffshu, Kiihiu, and 
the west of the main island. 

As regards the numbers on Hideyori^s side on this 
occasion the various statements differ widely. One missionary 
authority puts the total of the host within the fortress at 
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190,000, another at 170,000, while Father Apollinario told 
Cocks that at the fall of the castle the defenders amounted 
to more than 120,000 men ! The Htatciiient of the Japanese 
Army General Staffs compilation is as follows : — “ By the 
middle of the third month (of 1015) many thousands of 
rdnin (lord less men) flocked to the castle. The entire number 
was declared to be 150,000, but about 60,000 a])pears to have 
been the total. They were divided under the command of 
the following general officers: Ono Harunaga, Ono Hnrufusa, 
Ono Dokeii, Kimura, Sanada, Mori Katsunaga, Chosokabe, 
Goto, Akashi [Don John Acacliicamon of the Jesuits], and 
the seven captains of the bodyguard.” If to tliese 60,000 
rdnin (lordless men) we add the household troo})s of Hideyori 
the total might very well have reached tlie neighbourhooil of 
the 120,000 men Apollinario })UtH it at. 

Of this second siege Charlevoix, Pages, and Siebold have 
all given accounts which in their essentials are not seriously 
at variance with those of the best Japanese authorities. The 
narratives of Charlevoix and Images are based entirely upon 
More) on’s Historia y Relodm dc lo mcedidos cn los Ecinos de 
Japon y China and the letters of the missionaries, six of whom 
were in the castle at the time of its fall.^® Some of the 
details furnished by the five foreign priests who esca])ed are 
significant. “Besides Acacliicamon and his command nunienuis 


17 “June 7th, 1615. — After dyner came a Fruiiciskan frire called Padre 
Appolonario, whom 1 had seen 2 or 3 tymes in Firando heretofore. He was 
in the fortress of Osekey when it was taken, and yet had the good happ to 
escaM. He tould me he brought nothing away with hym but the clothes 
on his back, the action was soe sudden; and that he marvelled that a force 
of above 120,000 men (such as was that of Fidaia Samme [Hideyori]) 
should be so eowne overthrowne. He desired n)e for God’s sake to geve 
hrm something to eate, for that he had passed much misery in the space 
of fifteen dates, since he had departed out of the fortres of Osekey. So 
after he had eaten, I gave hym fifteen mas [9d.] in plate; and soe 
departed.”— Xliaty of Jiief^urd Cb^. The entry here is according to old 
style. The final assault on and capture of Osaka took place on June 8rd 
aooordinff to the Gr^rian calendar; hence Apollinario had plenty of time 
to reach Hirado. 

18 “At the first rumours of war Father Hernando de Saint Joseph, an 
Augustin, had trave^ 400 miles in a fishing-boat, together with Father P^ro 
Bapiista, to ahut himself up in the (^p of Hideyori. Father Apollinario 
Franco, also a Franciscan, shared their apostleship. During the assault on 
Osaka Fathers Saint Joseph mid Franco found themselves on a hill, and seeing 
the city in ashes, they escaped through conflagration, swords, and waves, as 
Father Saint Joseph himsell writes.” Of the three other missionaries, the 
Ji4f>aneAe Father Francisco, the son of the apostate Tiian, Deputy-Governor 
of Nagasaki, was killed in the assault. At that moment the other two— Fathers 
de Torres and Porro— were in the house of Don John Acachicamon (Akashi 
Iforiahige) and had most miraculous escapea. 
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Christian exiles from the Home Provinces and liefs of the 
North — among these latter being the former vassals of Don 
Justin Ucondono — had rallied to Hideyori's standard. Six 
great banners bore as devices, together with the Holy Cross, 
the images of the Saviour and of St. James — the patron Saint 
of Spain — while some of them even had as a legend, ‘The 
Great Protector of Spain.^ ** It must not be forgotten that 
more than a year before this date all foreign religieux had 
been ordered to quit Jaj>an, and that in the previous November 
they were all 8up|K)8ed to have been de|H)rted. The presence 
of these law-breakers, as lyeyasu might with reason regard 
them to be, in the camp of the enemy might well serve to 
shar))en the resentment of the Tokugawa autliorities against 
Christianity and its professors. 

On this occasion Hideyori’s pro8j)ect8 were much less 
satisfactory than they had been in the December of the previous 
year. The filling-in of the moats and the demolition of the 
outer ramjiarts had robbed the great stronghold of its im- 
pregnability. It is true that time was found to re-excavate 
jwrtions of the middle moat, to raise parR[)ets, and to fortify 
all the ajjproaches to the castle. But withal, the Osaka leaders 
felt they could not re|>o8e much trust in these hastily constructed 
defences. 

Besides this there was the greatest unrest in the castle, 
excited by the suspicion of the presence of traitors in the camp. 
The defection and flight of Oda Yuraku have already been 
alluded to; his desertion had been j)receded by that of Oda 
Nagayori. Then a few nights later on (May 8th), an attempt 
on Ono Harunaga’s life was made. The would-be assassin, 
according to some Japanese authorities, was a retainer of one 
Narita, who was a vassal of Ono Harunaga^s brother, Harufusa, 
who, the same authorities allege, was highly disjileased with 
Haninaga^s weak and vacillating mtiasures. “ Narita, on being 
summoned to furnish an explanation of his subordinate’s 
attempt, set Are to his house and killed himself. Men began 
to suspect each other, and the state of things in the castle was 
anything but comixwed.”^® 

Tlie mimionaries accuw Ijerwu of having instigated this crime. “The 
culprit, being put to the torture, did not ducloee who had armed him; but the 
common voice accused the Kubo [ Ijeyasu]. Later on no doubts of this were enter* 
tained, aad stern justice was done upon several other aseiwins paid by the enemy.** 
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Id this “suTDmer campaign” of 1615 the Osaka men 
resolved to assume the oltensive. On the 2Gth of the fourth 
month (May 28th) 2,000 troops under Ono Harufusa made a 
rapid advance into Yamato, burning Koriya, Horiuji, Tatsuta, 
and several other places, and threatening the town of Nara. 
Driven back from here, Ono Harufusa, on May 28th, again sallied 
out of Osaka, this time with 3,000 men, to check Asano, Daimyo 
of Kishiu, who was advancing from Wakayama with 5,000 
troops to join the Eastern army. In the coui'se of this expedition 
Sakai was fired and burned to the ground by Ono Doken, in 
command of Hurufusa’s rear-guard. 

So far all this was merely preliminary skirmishing. 
But on the 6th of the following (fifth) month (June 1st) 
there was really serious fighting at D5my5ji in Kawachi, 
some twelve miles from Osaka, and at Yao and Wakaye, 
about half that disbince to the south of the castle. To Doniyoji 
the Osaka men proposed to throw forward 18,400 men to block 
the Tokugawa advance from Nara in the passes there. The 
advance-guard of 6,400 men— or, at all events, 2,800 of them 
under Goto— did reach the defiles in time, but they proved 
altogether insufticient to hold them against the vastly superior 
numbers of the Easterners. The main body of 12,000 men 
under Sanada, which was to march by a different and difficult 
route, had been delayed by a dense fog, and when it did 
arrive it was too late to retrieve the situation, for Got5 hod 
fallen and his command had been cut to pieces.*® Sanada, 
however, managed to fight a stubborn and indecisive action 
with Date’s troops (who were in the Tokugawa van), and 
to withdraw safely as evening fell. This much he could not 
have effected but for the misbehaviour of one of the Toku- 
gawa commanders. Matsudaira Tadateru, lyeyasu’s sixth son, 
in command of the fifth division, had arrived at Katayama 
early in the afternoon, after a forced march from Nara, 
which he had left that morning. At Katayama he was 
urged by some of his officers to pursue Sanada’s retreat, but 
he obstinately refused to do so— a refusal that subsequently 
cost him dear. 

Meanwhile at Yao and Wakaye the fighting had been 

so Jmt before the battle it ii said he bad been offered the whole prorinoe 
of if he would oarrj hit troops over to Ijejaau’i tide. 
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equally hot. Here Chosokabe and Kiniura, with 10,000 Osaka 
tri> 0 ]» 8 , threw theinselveH in the way of the advance of the 
Easterners under Todo and li. After an engagement of 
several lioiirs, in which tlie C^saka men lost some six hundred, 
together with their Iwider Kimura, they broke, and in the 
retreat — or the flight — they lost nearly three hundred more.** 
Although thus Imtiled in their attempts to check the 
Tokugawa advance at Doniyqji and at Yao, the Osaka leaders 
were by no means minded to give up the xtruggle in the 
open as hopeless, and U) throw their trust upon the imperfc'ctly 
recionstrucUid defences of the castle. In a council of war held 
on the evening of June 2nd, IGI.), it was resolved to fight a 
great battle on the following day on tlie i>pen ground to the 
south of the fortress. As this, apart from the Shirnabara 
affair of l(>38, was really what Sekigahara is usually mistakenly 
pronounced to be — the last great battle fouglit on Japanese 
soil for two centuries and a half — it may be well to sketcl^ 
its salient ]K)iuts of interest in some detail.** In doing so, 

21 Id medieval Japanette battles in the open the percenla^ of (’osnalties 
does not appear to have been extraordinarily high. Here the (Auika men Juai 
nine per cent, merely, for all the wounded that fell into the hands of the enemy 
woulo have their he^ promptly struck ofT, and so counted among the killed. 
This goes to aocouDt for the high rates of killed to wounded in the casualty 
returns of the battles of those days. Another factor to be taken into account is 
that prisoners were rarely or ever made in those times. To avoid caplnre, where 
flight was iropoaaible, the defeated had recourse to hara-kiri. In this battle of Y ao, 
T^b lost three hundred killed in his command of 5,000 and li one hundred in 
Ills of 3,200. And yet in connection with the grott battle of the following 
day — June ,3rd — we are told;— “ having deelined to load the van on account of the 
great Ion per cent, of dead) he had suMtained an the preciaue day, Mayeda (of Kaga) 
was put in his place witn orders to march on Okayamaguchi, while Honda 
Tadatomo, relieving h (less than three per cent, of dead on the previous day), was to 
advance on Tennojiguchi.”_ In Sanada’s drawn battle with Dat^ on June 2nd 
at Domyuji, out of 12,000 Osaka troops only one hundred and eighty were kille<l 
and two hundred and thirty wounded— a caraalty percentage of between three 
and four! A siege, of course, was a very difierent matter from a battle in tliv 
open. Here it was frequently extermination for the vanquished side, and in 
that case the c.isualtieg were apt to be a good deal more than heavy— as they were 
at Tredah in Ireland in 1649. At Sekigahara— often quoted as the decisive 
battle in Japanese history— they were comparatively moderate, as we have alreadv 
seen. In this connection it is but just that the painatakina accuracy of the wurlc 
of the Japanese Army General Staff should M acknowi^ged. The Japanese 
military authorities in the Chinese war of 1894-95, and in the campaign of 1900, 
have made a point of alistuining from all ezamration in the iin{wrtant matter 
of figures, as well as in other respects. And their publications on the campaign 
of Sekigahara and of Osaka, compiled for tlM instruction of their own officers 
and not in any way to appeal for foreign admiration— a failing coni^cuous 
among those Japanese whose notion of patriotism is merely the fusty wngiog 
of the tribal tom-tom— must be admitted to be remarkable for the strenuous and 
indefatigable eflurts of their authors to arrive at the sober truth. 

2 2 In the siege of Hara caistle, in the so-called Shirnabara Rebellion, between 
I2U,0(K) and 150,000 men are said to^have been involved. In 1865>6ti ana 1867-^8, 
although the fighting was stubborn enough, the contending forces were nnmeri* 
cally insignilicMit. The Satsuma Kebellioii vf 1877, although a much more 
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the Nihon Senshi^s account will chiefly be followed, and in 
order to understand the narrative the reader is respectfully 
requested to study the accompanying map very carefully. 

The great battle of June 3rd, 1615, began at noon, and at 
that hour the respective positions of the opposing forces were 
as given in the accompanying plan. The wide expanse of 
open ground to the south of the castle, between the Hirano 
stream on the east and the sea on the west, was the scene of 
the strife. The Tokugawa advance was from the south. The 
extreme right front was formed of Mayeda^s 15,000 men, 
supported by the retainers of Katagiri and of Honda Yasunori. 
In the centre Akita, Asauo Nagashige (a Fudai Daimyo — 
not the great Asano from Wakayama), Honda Tadatomo, and 
Sanada Nobuyuki (the brother of Sanada, the Osaka com- 
mander) were in the van, and behind them were 15,000 
Echizen levies under Matsudaira Tadanao (lyeyasu’s grandson), 
and about half as many under various smaller Daimyo. On 
the left, next the sea. Date led the column, and Matsudaira 
Tadateru, lyeyasu’s sixth son, with Mizuno and Murakami, 
were behind him. Still further to the rear in this direction, 
and quite*, close to the sea, was Asano from Wakayama with 
5,000 troops. (An unexpected movement on the part of thesii 
latter at a critical moment of the battle was to threaten 
lyeyasu with something like disaster.) As for lyeyasu and 
Hidetada, they both crossed the Hirano stream at the same 
|)oint, but while Hidetada^s division, led by Todo, Hosokawa, 
and li, advanced to the 8up|X)rt of Mayeda on the right wing, 
lyeyasu pushed on to act as a reserve for the centre. 

As regards the Osaka men, whose numerical inferiority — 
they now amounted to only 54,000 according to the Nihon 
Senshi—wns serious, they had thrown the bulk of their troops 
forward beyond Tennoji to opixjse the Tokugawa centre. Here 
iSanada and Mori Kateunaga held command. Behind these, 
at various distances, reserves were i) 06 ted, while Ono took 
up his position immediately in front of the eastern extremity 
of the outside castle rampart and not far from the Hirano 

budinew-like afiair, involved at the outaide only 100,000 combatants, and at 
Tawarasaka, the greatest of all its engagements, no ok^ than 40,000 men on 
both sides were engage«l. Even in the Koieon and North China camMign 
of 1894-05 the Jananese had never more than 80,000 troope in the held, of 
whom they lost a Uttle over 3,000 men. 
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brook. It had been arranged that while Canada and his 
fellow commanders barred the Tokugawa advance, Akashi, 
with a strong body of troops, was to push round from Senilvti 
throiigh the city lanes, get upon the rear of the enemy, and 
assail him from that quarter, and at the siime time Chttso- 
kal>e with some flying columns was to watch keenly for any 
opjH^rtunity for an unex])ected flank atUick that might oftVr. 
Until Akashi had accomplished his j*urpost% and until his 
rear attack had thrown the Easteri'.ers into confusion, the 
Osaka main l>o(Iy at Tennoji was, if possible, to remain 
inactive. Then when the confusion was at its height Hideyori 
was to sally out with his household troops and })UHh matters 
home. 

However, these dispositions were n<»t carried out. Akaslii 
was discovered and checked befon; he Inul emerged from the 
lanes, and the impetuosity of the nmin m Mori Kateunaga's 
command in front of Tennoji precipiUited the general engage- 
ment. Mori’s men at once opened a deadly sn»all-arm tire 
U|H)n the Tokugawas, and when ordered to disist both by 
Canada and by their own leader tliey only redoubled their Hre. 
Seeing this, Mori thought it as w<*ll to take full advantage of the 
ardour of his troops, and, dividing his cmnmand into two 
columns, threw them forward on the huge Tokjigawa centre. 
Here Akita, Aaano Nagashige, 8anada Nobuy uki, and Honda 
were at once broken, while the troops (*f the smaller Dairnyo 
on the Echizen right were beaten tempestuously back. As 
regards the big Echizen division of 15,000 men, it was mean- 
while staggering under the onset of Samula’s own command. 
The latter, seeing that all his plans were likely U) l>e ruined 
by the impetuosity of Mori’s men, sent his son Sanada 
Yukitsuna to the castle to urge Hideyori to sally out with 
his troops at once, and then he himself fell upon the Echizen 
men. As these were beginning to give way, lyeyasu came 
up behind them, and would likely have steadied them at once 
but for a most unexpected development. Just at this moment 
Asano of Wakayama, with his 5,000 men, came up from the 
extreme left-rear, swung round the Echizen left flank, and 
marched forward on Imamiya. This movement was strange, 
not to say suspicious; it looked like desertion. A cry of 
treason was raised, and a serious [Kinic ensued in the Tokugawa 
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centre, man}’ of the Echizen men and the broken minor bodies 
rushing pell-mell into the ranks of lyeyasu^s l)ody-guard8. 
Even when the latter, clearing themselves from the confusion, 
came into action the situation was highly critical. However, 
sheer force of numbers prevailed, and the death of the gallant 
8anada, who fell just at this moment, was the signal for the 
retreat of his men that survived. Thus relieved, the Echizen 
division, as well as lyeyasu’s guards, were enabled to throw 
themselves upon Morins wild-cat rfmin, who, after bearing 
down everything directly in front of them, had been meanwhile 
assailed on their left flank by the troo])8 of li and Todo, who 
had pushed across from the van of Hidetada’s column. The 
result was that the Tokugawa centre, thus reinforced by li 
and Todo, had by 2 p.m. l^een able to hurl their oj)ponents 
back into the ciistle. Here Akabhi, foiled in his attem})t to get 
upon the Tokugawa rear, was able to n)ake vigorous head 
against them for a time; but again weight of numWrs told, 
and while Akashi and the remnants of Sanada's and Mori’s 
commands were still bearing up against Echizen (now su})ported 
by Date and the left Tokugawa wing generally), Midzuno, a 
small Fudai Uaimyo (Kariya, Mikawa, 30,000 kokii), who had 
been in the rear of the Tokugawa centre, i)U8hed on to the 
front, traversed the third castle cncemte, and then the second, 
and actually j)lanted his flag at the Sakura gate, the southern 
approach to the innermost citadel of the fortress. 

While all this was going on in the Tokugawa centre 
and on the left (which scarcely at all came into action), 
the Tokugawa right had l)een exceedingly roughly handled. 
Here it will be remembered Mayeda, with 15,000 men, was 
in the van, and behind him came Hidetada’s big division, 
minus li and Todo, dispatched to deal with Mori’s wild-cat 
ronin. At one time the Osaka men, who, like the rebels in 
the Shimabara affair of 1638, seem to have relied greatly 
upon fire-arms, were on the ptunt of making short work of the 
Tokugawa right. Mayeda’s 15,000 men, supported even by 
Hidetada’s own still larger command, were so fiercely received 
by the troops of the Onos (Harunaga and Doken) and of Naito 
that Hidetada seems to have all but lost his head. However, 
after overthrowing Mori’s wild-cats, li’s troops came back in 
time to deliver a flank attack that relieved the situation, and 
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by 3 r.M. the Toku^awa right had been enabled to drive their 
opponents back into tlie fortress. By this time, also, Ikeda, who, 
it ought to have been said, had come up by sea and had seized 
upon Nakanoshiina, was pressing upon the castle from the 
Teininu reach of the river Yodo, wliile the two Kybgoku and 
Ishikawa, who had marched by a circuitous route from the main 
Tokugawa army in the previous evening, were threatening it 
from the north-east. 

From this account it will Im^ readily a})parent that apart 
from the non-appearance of Akashi and his command on the 
Tokugawa n*ar, there had been a serious dislocation in the 
arrangements projected by the Osaka leadei*8. At the critical 
point of tlie struggle in the open it had been arranged that 
Hideyori was to sally f(»rtli from the castle at the head of the 
Household troo]>s and com})lete the havoc already worked by the 
ronin among the Tokugawa. If this part of Sanada^s plan — 
Sanada, it may lx* said, was responsible for the strategy, or 
rather for tiie tactics, in this great figlit — had been executed, 
Akashi’s failure and Mori Katsunaga’s precipitate impetuosity 
and the fortunes of the day miglit very well have been retrieved. 
But even when summoned by Yukitsunu, Sanada’s son. Hideyori 
failed to appear ori the field. Bumours of treachery in the castle 
were afloat; as soon as Hideyori left it, it was to be fired by 
traitors. Accordingly, Hideyori did not move, or at all events 
went no further than the gate; and his hesitation enabled both 
the Tokugawa centre and tlie Tokugawa right to recover from 
the panic and confusion, and by sheer weight of numbers 
to hurl the Osaka ronin back ujion their base. According to 
the Nihon Semhiy “ Hideyori, when he received intelligence of 
the defeat of his rdnin, said, * Death is what I have been 
ready to meet for long,^ and was about to sally from the 
castle in order to fight his very last battle when he was 
stopped by Hayarai, one of his seven captains, who urged 
that a commander- in-chief should not expose his person 
among the promiscuous dead. Let Hideyori defend the castle 
to the last; when it fell, it would then be time to take 
a decision^'! Shortly after this, Osumi, Hideyori^s chief 
cook(!), turned traitor and set his kitchen on fire. The 
strong wind then blowing fanned the flames and carried the 
sparks far and wide, and soon the conflagration became 
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nnmanageablft. In the midst of the confusion thus occa.sioned 
the assailants at the gates redoubled their efforts and made good 
their entrance into the second enceinte. By 5 p.m. the whole 
of the fortifications within this circuit were in their hands. 
Many of Ilideyori^s officers now had recourse to hara-kiri, 
while two of the Onos (Harufiisa and Doken) had recourse 
to flight. Hideyori, accompanied by his wife and by Yodo- 
giini, took refuge in the donjon of the innermost citadel, 
intending tO put an end to himself there, but Hayami again 
interposed and conducted the party to a fire-pnwf storeliouse in 
Ashida-guruwa. Thence Ono Harunaga dispatched Hideyori’s 
wife to lier father (Hidetada) and to her grandfather (lyeyasii) 
to k*.g them to spare her husljand’s life and that of Yodogimi. 
“ All this wliile the main citadel w^as burning, and the 
survivors of tlie Osaka troops were either killed or committ(‘d 
suicide or fled.^^ 

On the morning of June 4th Hideyori, in liis fire-proof 
refuge, not receiving any favourable reply from lyeyasii, and 
being firc^d on by the troops of li and of Ando, concluded 
that there was no intention to spare him, and so committed 
suicide, while Yodogimi was killed by one of his retainers. 
At the same time Hayami and the thirty men and women 
who had accompanied Hideyori into his place of refuge set 
fire to the building, disembowelled themselves, and perished 
in the flames. “And so fell Osaka castle, and so was the 
House of Toyotomi destroycd.^^ 2S 


2 3 Such is tl>e gist of the account of this all-important episode in the history 
of the Houses of Tokugawa and of Toyotomi— and even of Japan- given by 
painstaking Japanese experts after a collation of all available docnments. 
That it is correct in every detail cannot for a moment be expected. Even in 
these days of ours, when readiness with the pen is exceedingly common, and 
when every army is followed by a crowd of war correspondents, it is by no 
means easy to arrive at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
in connection with engagements oJ[ much smaller magnitude than the five 
hours’ fighting in front of and in Osaka castle on the afternoon of June 3rd, 
1615. And in those days writers in Japan were by no means so plentiful as they 
are now. The documents dealing with the struggle of 1614-16 must leave 
many matters of moment in it untouched, while — a consideration that is now 
and then apt to be forgotten— the mere circumstance of a statement being 
committed to paper is no afaeolute guarantee either of its absolute accuracy or 
even of its general truthfulness. Three centuries ago falsehoods not infrequently 
gt>t set down in black on white, just as they occasionally do to-day. Yet, 
withal, the preceding narrative seems to be fairly accurate in its general 
outlines at least. 

Siebold, who follows and summarises the commonly current Japanese 
accounts, makes one or two interesting assertions. He says, among other things, 
that just when the Tokugawa troops were retding (under Mori Katsonaga’s 
and ^nada’s deiqierate onset) Tyeyami sent the son d Ono Harunaga, whom 
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he held as a hostage, with a letter to his father, mylng, “Do not let Hidejori 
leave the castle. In the castle is a oonspiracj(^and as soon as he leaves it he will 
be attacked from the rear,” and that it was Ono Harunaga who, on a peniaal 
of this missive (and not Hayami as stated in the text) slopped Hidey on's exit 
at tlie head of his guards. Almost at the same time Jyeyusu sent an oder of 
peace to Yodogimi, and Yodogimi at once summoned Hideyori, Ono Harunaga, 
and several of the officers stationed in front of the castle (near the Hirano 
stream) to consider the matter. Their retreat (with their standards) into the 
c.astie for this purpose alarmed the Osaka van, then making vigorous head in 
the open. Fancying there had been a revolt in the castle, these Osaka men 
gave way and rushed in headlong through the gates, closely followed by the 
enemy, who disposed of some 15,000 of them in this dibdeU. (From the 
missionaries' accounts— Porro’s and de Torres’s— it seems tolerably plain that 
such a (Ubdele did take place, and that the fortunes of the day were practically 
decided by the incident.) When Hidey(»ri’s wife reached her father, Hidetada, 
the halter indignantly asked, “Why don’t you die with your husband?” 
iyeyasu, on the contrary, declared himself ready to protect Hideyori and 
Y(Klogimi, “bearing in mind the benefits he had received from the Taiko.” 
On tlie following day li, “who hod been detailetl to guard Hideyori in his 
retreat,” ex(‘eede(l his instructions and fired upon the storehouse when* Hideyori 
hud taken refuge. After the death of Hideyori and Yodogimi, li reported 
the circumstances to lyeyasu, “requesting to l)e punished for his arbitrary 
action. lye.y^u merely nodded.” (A few weeks later on li's revenue at 
Hikone, in Omi, was raised from 180,000 to 230,000 kokti, and still later on, 
in 1017, to 280,000 M-u.l 

As has U‘en said, (’harlevoix’s and Pag6i’ narratives are based entirely upon 
missionary accounts. Ureman, who wrote the “Annual I^etter” of 1016, of 
course hivd Porro's and de Torres' statements before him. Bt)th these (Jesuits) 
have left long letters dealing with the event. It is to be remembered, however, 
that they were tcK) busily (.K-cupied in efiecting their own escape to have been 
able to devote attention to the immediate fortunes of Hideyori. About some 
features in their reports more will be said in a subsequent chapter. Here, 
a.s mueh us a euriosity as any tiling else, we reproduce M. Pag<5s’ narrative:— 

“lyeyasu’s army of .300,000 men was the most numerous and the best 
disciplined ever seen in Japan. [As a matter of fact, after the battle many of 
Jyeyasu’s troops had to be punished cither for cowaidioe or for misconduct 1] 
liideyori's army, less numerous but equally warlike, had been waiting for 
two dsys, drawn np in fine order and ready for the battle. The general mUie 
took place on June 9th [really June 3rd], and after bloody vicissitudes 
Ivevasu’s military science assured him of the victory. The generals of 
Hideyori, notably Acachicamon [Akashi MurishiMl, had done prodigies, and 
on four fHXiasions llie Shogun’s corps d'urmh had lieen broken. The Shomin 
[Iliiletada], wlio wbihed to flee, had been restrained by his officers [!]. [The 
truth seems to be tliat Hidetada — who, although no genius, was no coward — 
was restrained by Kuroda and Katu and others from heading his troops and 
fighting sword in hand wlien they were reeling under the onset of Ono 
Harunaga, Ono Doken, and Naito.] lyeyasu himself— and this fact seems to 
l)e fully established— for some time despaired of victory, and was on the point 
of opening his bowels when an imprinience of his adversaries, from which he 
knew how to_profil, re-established nnd determined fortune in his favour. 
Wonochniiri [Ono Harunaga], commander of Hideyori’s principal corpti, and 
also his standard-bearer, desired that his master, who had remained in the 
fortress, should sally out to reap the honours of victory or to perish with glor^. 
A movement of retreat, effected by this general in order to protect the exit 
of the Prince (Hideyori), had the appearance of flight, and terror seized upon 
the whole army. lyeyasu perceived the turn of fortune, and from that 
moment he was master of the battle. Less than an hour [!] had sufficed to 
decide the issue between two such formidable armies. Hideyori's troops on 
all sides took to flight, and the victors penetrated into the town [what M. Pag^ 
means is the castle ; the tom was defenceless and counted for nothing], 
massacring without mercy, sacking and burning everywhere. After two hours 
of carnage, lyeyasu, fearing a desperate rally on (he part of (he vanquished, 
gave onlers to leave an open pass.ige in the direction of Kyoto. Some, 
prineipally the chiefs, sought wifety by this way, but the great part of the 
soldiers perished isolaUly, and the road was literally covered with their 
corpses. In this war, between llie two factions 100,000 men perished. [At 
iSekigahara 15,000 men at the outside.] Hideyori apparently perished in the 
town [cHsllej by on unknown death in the miost of the general moffocre. The 
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ffid of this prince, buried in the shade, iras al^ the end of the infinite hopes 
of Taikosama, by a just chastisement for his impious pride. [Hoity-toity !] 
But to complete this huge disaster, and to consummate the justice of God [!J, 
the city of Ozacca, so dear to Taicusama, whose imperial residence it had been, 
was to cease to exist; the inhabitants by their crimes had really provoked 
the divine ven^ance [I]. Some of Hideyori’s partisans, shutting themselve.s 
up in the citadel, fir^ the powder-magazines and caused the conflagration of 
the whole city. The wind multiplied and fanned the flames, Tliis city of 
palaces and of temples— as did Sakai— disappeared in the space of a night, 
and presenfcd nothing but ruins, half burned corpses, and here and there 
stray fugitives covered with wounds sm<l aimlessly wandering. Thus fell this 
Babylon, slave to its idols, which refused the light divine. Since an ahominable 
bftnte, author of the impious doctrine of the Itcochoiis [».c. of the Monto .sect, 
the Protestants among Japanese Buddhists, and at the present day by far the 
greatest religious force in Japan], had made of it the headquarters of his .^ect, 
and there had himself worshipp^ as an incarnation of Amida, the torrent 
of Huperslitions had completely infected it [What about the miraculous crosses 
of Kori in Hizen, and of Higo in 1012?]. and the Christian truth oflered to 
its inhabitants had left them voluntarily blind, amidst darkness, tons ks journ 
plus ipaimit [!]. The Osaka war had caused, as we have said, the death of 
KK'.OOO men, and, according to the accounts of trustworthy witnesses, the field 
of nattle di.sappeared covered with dead; tlie heaped-up corpses in the river 
there formed a dyke which could lie crossed dry-shod. 

“lyeyasu returned to Surnga (Shidzuoka) towards the end of July and 
ordered the era or itengo, which had lasted nearly twenty years and wliich 
bore the name of Keicho, to be changed and called Genm, Become undisputed 
master of the empire, and the possessor of the treasures of Hideyori, the old 
man was not yet satiated; it remained for him to consummate his revenge. 
He gave orders for all his surviving adversaries to be conducted into his 
presence. His decrees were obeyed; and all who could be discovered were 
seized and conducted to his feet; troops of men were dragged to the capital 
in order to be dispatched liefore the eyes of this prince; even such an excess 
of horror was seen as that a child of seven years, a natural son of Hideyori’s, 
was infamously promenaded in the principal streets of Kyoio and beheaded 
in Iveyasu’s presence. And it is reported that at this last moment the fearless 
child dared to reproach lyeyasn with his treason towards Taikosama and 
Hideyori, and boldly presented his throat to the executioner, lyeyasu caused 
the heads to be expo^ on planks reared along the highway lietween Kyoto 
and Fushimi; there were eighteen rows of these planks, and on certain rows 
more than a thousand heads were counted. lyeyasu issued orders for the 
immediate rebuilding of the cities of Sakai and of Osaka. [Thus, as a punishment 
for their rejection of "Religion,” they were not to disappear from the face of 
the earth after all! And from 1615 onwards they were certainly more 
flourishing and much less Christian than they had been before. It is to be 
feared that M. Pag^ in the fervency of his zeal for Christianity, has penned 
not a few paragraphs that affond the enemy only too good reason not so much 
to revile os to smile.] At the same lime, and to disconcert the Lords and to 
render them impotent, he issued orders that all fortresses should be razed, 
with the exception of a single residence for each of the princes; four hundred 
citadels disappeared in a few days. Finally he stripped Caniousadono [Matsn- 
daira Tadateni, Eadxusa-no-eiike, Daimyo of Takata in Echigo, 480,000 kofet] 
of his principality, made him shave hia head, and shut himself up in a monastery 
of the bows [in Koya-san]. 

"Then only the terrible old man believed that he had made sure of hia empire 
and had reaped the fruits of his statecraft. He went to seek repose in his 
residence at Suniga; the Sh^n, his son, always resided at Yedo. If one 
oonsiders, says an author, the results of this war from the point of view of 
religion, one cannot r^ret that Hideyori did not have the advantage by reason 
of his unbridled superstition. In reality this prince and his mother were 
daily erecting new temples and consuming enormous sums in processions and in 
idolatrous rites. Hideyori reposed all his hopes on his false gods, and allowed 
himself to he directed by their orscles; soon undoubtedly, on the sdvice of 
the bomm, he would have sacrificed the Christian religion, its ministers, snd 
its confessors. [In connection with this it is curious to find that the English 
and Ihitch write that if Hideyori had been victorious the Spanish and Portuguese 
priests would have been retabliabed in Japan, and that they, the northern 
hereticH, would assuredly have been expelled. Also on page 298 of M. Pages' 
very own book, we read: "All the (Christian) inhabiUnts (of Nagasaki) desired 
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the triumph of Hideyori by reason of his promises'’! M. for the momeat 
seems to have forgotten about the numerous Christians in Hideyori’s army. 
And in view of his sequent paragraphs his tacit adoption of the foregoing 
assertion is strange ] Thus it may be said generaMy that Hideyori had fought 
for the cult of the idols much niore than for the empire [a few pa^ before 
the author accuses Hideyori s adversary, Iveyasu, of sujHTStitionl, and Iveyasu 
often repeated that Taikosaina, thcGiKi of iiaitles, had protct'ted his son hadly ! 
[In the matter of Buddhism, or of non-Christianity, M. Pag^s seerw to think 
any stick is ^ood enough to beat a dog with But a hat would the Founder 
of the Christian religion him.self have said to this ‘>{)rt of thing'' Justice, if 
not the basis of all morality, is certainly by fur the most important item in 
morality. And when we come to Religion, aie we to .sacrifice the m(»st im|>ortant 
part of morality ?] Thus were the idols of yhe set'ts diK’redited. An infinite 
number of temples were annihilated. In Osaka alone a complete street of 
magnificent temples wa.s reduced to ashes; in Sakai and its suburbs were over- 
thrown tw<» hundred temples, among which were three of the most ancient and 
the nu«t famons in the empire, the Tcnndji, which counted a thousand years of 
existence and was the first numuinent of the cult of the Hotokes [a mistake, by 
the way]; the Tenjin, dedicaU*d to the tutelurv A'umi of Hideyori; finally the 
Sumiyoshi. built ninety years liefore. All those edifices were destroyed by 
John Acachicamon, one of Hideyori’s generals.” 

Aeachieanum — Akaslii Morishige— is the Christian commander to whom 
M. Pages elsewhere in variou.s paasages assigns such an t xtravngnnt iinptirtance. 
Both the Jesuit priests were in his house at the moment of the final assault in 
the castle .\kaslii, in solar truth, seems to have been a good and an able 
soldier. But then good and able soldiers were tiderahly common in the Japan 
of ihfise days The mere fact of his having destroyed the Tennoji and the 
temples of Tenjin and of Sumiyoshi would seem sutlieient to give M. Pag^s a 
high idea of his merits. But vandalism of this sort can have done little to 
attract the favourable regard of the bulk of Aknshis compatriots, wJio, 
whatever may have lieen tiicir faults, did not as a rule carry bigotry to such 
outrageously aggressive lengths, ('an we wonder at the Tokugawa administra- 
tion if it regarded the propagation of Christianity as inconsistent with the 
domestic peace of the country when its votaries made a merit of wrecking and 
burning the religious editiees of those of their fellow-siihjeets who refused to 
adopt their cult? 

Charlevoix, by the way, in connection with one reported incident in this 
great struggle, writes in a fashion that excites surprise, lyeyasu, he says, was 
stated to l^ve charged some of his immediate attendants to kill him in case 
his troops gave way in the final shock, and on this ground he accuses lyeyasu 
of — cowardice' lyeyaHii was then seventy-three years of age; he was then 
fighting his ninetieth battle, and already k-fore this in his long career he had 
stiaxl in imminent jeopardy of lii-- life on eighteen occasions! The accusation 
of cowardice on his part at this lute time of day is, all things considered, simply 
ludicrous. 


N\ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TOKUGAWA ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINE. 

“PiEALING with the battle of Sekigahara (1600 a.d.) an 
^ American historian writes as follows: — 

“ By this battle was decided the condition of Japan for over 
two centuries, the extinction of the claims of the line of Nobunaga 
and Hideyoghi, the settlement of the Tokugiiwa family in hereditary 
succession to the Shogunate, the fate of (’hristianity, the isolation 
of Japan fn>m the world, the fixing into permanency of the dual 
system and of feudalism, the glory and greatness of Yedo, and 
peace in Japan for two hundred and sixty-eight years.” 

In the light of the story told in the previous four or five 
chapters, it will appear that the correctness of this view of 
the matter may be seriously called into question in several 
respects. The last assertion of all is notoriously wrong, for 
while at Sekigahara itself no more than 15,000 men fell, at 
least six times that number — probably many more — perished in 
the great Osaka struggle of 1614-15 — not two hundred and sixty- 
eight years, but less than fifteen years after the battle on the 
Moor of the Barrier, And one or two of the other propositions, 
while not notoriously wrong, are yet somewhat misleading. 

The tnith seems to be that the immediate imix)rtance 
of Sekigahara has been seriously over-estimated by Japanese 
as well as by foreign historians. That the great battle of 
1600 A.D. was decisive of much is perfectly true; but that 
by it, and by it alone, was decided the condition of Japan 
for over two centuries is a proposition difiicult to maintain. 
Sekigahara was merely a very important link in a chain 
whose main strength was supplied by lyeyasu’s supreme political 
and administrative ability and by his consummate statecraft. 
As a military chief lyeyasu must be assigned exceedingly 
high rank; besides his general dispositions for the great 
struggle of 1600, there were several preceding campaigns 
that gave evidence of his genius as a strategist. However, 
it must not be forgotten that his victory at Sekigahara was 
DO mere triumph of soldiership. The fortunes of the day 
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on that occasion were in no small measure decided by diplomacy 
or — by intrigue; by lyeyasu^s secret negotiations with and 
his seduction of Kikkawa and of Kobayakawa. A defeat on 
October 21 st, 1600, would not necessarily have proved fatal 
to lyeyasu ; Hidetada’s corps d'armh of nearly forty thousand 
wan even then coming up to his 8Uj>port ; Mayeda of Kaga, 
having cleared himself from the assaults of his neighlwurs, 
was on the point of advancing to join the Eastern host ; 
the whole country from ITtsunomiya to Gifu was held by 
Tokugawa garrisons ; while in the North the tide of war was 
not ninning strong in favour of Ilyesugi. Neither need 
Sekigahara have proved fatal for the confederates. Had it 
not lK‘en for Iveyasu’s clever diplomacy — his message to 
Hideyori and Vodogimi, and his cunning negotiations with 
Mori — it would not likely have done so. Death and desertion 
had weakened their ranks by le.sH than 20,000 men ; they 
had still 70,000 or 80,000 troops in the strongest fortress in 
Japan — In Osaka, which the winter campaign of 1614 after- 
wards showed to Ih? virtually impregnable. For eleven ye^rs 
( 1569“! 580) the great Nobunaga had l)esieged and assaulted 
Osaka in vain, and since his day the fortress had l)een 
strengthened tenfold perhaps. By mere force of arms lyeyasu 
could never have made himself master of Osaka in 1600, 
and until Osaka was in his hands Sekigahara could not be 
reckoned as a decisive Imttle. How Osaka did open its 
gates to him at that time has already bt‘en told ; he had 
to make it perfectly clear to all that he had been fighting 
not against the House of Toyotomi, but against Ishida and 
his confederates. Sekigahara, where 110,000 men or so came 
into action, and where akait 15,000 men fell, teas no decisive 
baiUe in itself ; vhal made it so teas the subsepicnt exercise of 
Jyeyasu's diploniatic ability. 

The real contest with the House of To}otomi in 1614-15 
was a very different matter. In this struggle — or rather 
series of struggles — the contending forces were thrice, as 
numerous as they had been fifteen years before, and the 
losses were sixfold — possibly tenfold — greater than they had 
been at Sekigahara. And without the aid of any subsequent 
diplomacy the result of this strife was really final and 
decisive. lyeyasu and most of the confederates of Ishida 
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could continue to co-exist ; as Hideyori <!^rew to mauliood and 
lyeyasu sank into the grave, a peaceful continued co-existence 
of the Houses of Toyotomi and of Tokiigawa was impossible. 
So much would appear from Katagiri’s exponi ol’ the political 
situation, and of so much lyeyasu was perfectly aware ; 
doubtless he thoroughly divined what was passing in Katagiri’s 
mind. The old statesman seems to have been fully alive to 
the fact that in IG 14-15 the fortunes of his House, in spite 
of all its apparent power and prosperity, were in far greater 
jeopardy than they had been in IGOO. What blinds the 
average student to this fact — for fact it is— is the apparent 
disparity in the strength of the rival Houses. 

But the disparity of strength will be found apparent only. 
It is true that no great Daimyo fought on Hideyori’s side, 
and it is also true that nearly all the great Daimyo either led 
or sent contingents against him. But it is equally true that, 
notwithstanding all this, in the winter campaign of 1614 
lyeyasu, with all his forces, was utterly, completely, and 
hopel(‘.s8ly foiled l)efore Osaka. And it is equally true that 
nothing succeeds like success. Prestige in Japan, as elsewhere, 
has always counted for much; and during the month of 
December, 1614, the prestige of the Tokugawa had received a 
serious blow. Among the besiegers were the levies of six 
great feudatories, representing a third of the resources of the 
empire, who were all in sympathy with the House of Toyotomi, 
and now acting again.st it merely out of dread of its seemingly 
all-powerful rival. As the prestige of the young chief rose 
and recalled the glories of the Taiko, all these feudatories 
might very well deem it safe to cast off tlie constmining yoke 
of the Tokugawa and to pass to the side of Hideyori’s heir: 
and such an example would promptly be followed by other 
chiefs whose chafing under the Tokugawa supremacy was 
none the less bitter because it was secret. The proximate 
result would be that Hideyori would soon find himself not 
merely secure in his imj»regnable stronghold, but in a position 
to issue from it and to march upon Fushimi, Kyoto, and 
perhaps ultimately upon Yedo, with more than half the samurai 
in Japan under his standard. Therefore, as all his assaults 
on the ramiMirt of the outermost of the enonnien of Osaka 
castle proved disastrous, and as the winter campaign of 1614 
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jtrolongcd itself ominously and U> no ^ockI purjume, it is easy 
U) undei-stand wl»y it was tliat lyeyasu was so anxious, like 
Lysander, to eke out the lion’s skin witli the lox’s — or, in 
other words, to have recourse to diplomacy and trick(‘ry where 
soldiership had failed so signally. The fahle of the Trojan 
horse is |HK)r reading compared with the “(•w(‘r true tale of 
the tillii»g-in of tlie Osaka moats. Even in the second and 
tinal cainf)aign, when through his very c«invenient Hondas 
he liad, as he lancied, thoroughly paved liis way to victory, 
at one moment the fate of lyeyasu had stood iipon the “very 
razor’s edge.” If Hideyori had really sallied out with his 
guards at the time the Eeliizen trcsips, lyevasu’s IsKlyguard, 
and Hidetmia’s vorptt d'arvi^c were reeling umler the tierce 
onslaught of Siinada and Mori’s rojiim and Ono’s Houseliold 
troops, then‘ would doubtless have been defections on tlie side 
of tlie Tnkugawa, and a rout miglit very well have l)een the 
result. Even as it was, after th(‘ action lyeyasu saw n^ason 
to indtT Euruta, a small Daimyo wlio had ostensibly sujiported 
him, to commit hara-kiri together with his sons, while some 
of his leading retainers w(‘re actually crucified. In the last 
and really decisive batih — really decisive in so far as it was 
it that decided tln^ “ctmdition of dapan for two centuries 
and a half” — the supposed defectimi of Asano of Wakayama 
had caused an almost fatal panic. Everything jioints to the 
conclusion tliat at this crisis lyeyasu and his counsellors 
regarded such defecitions as much more than mere possibilities; 
if they had occurred the subsequent history of Japan might 
have lieen very different from what it has been. In short, 
the liattle which decided the “condition of Japan for two 
hundred and fifty years or so ” was fought, not at ISekigaliara 
on October 21st, 1600, but in front of Osaka castle on June 3rd, 
1615. 

One point worthy of remark is the contrast of lyeyasu^s 
attitude towards the vampiished of 1600 and those of 1614-15. 
In the former case nothing was so conspicuous as his clemency. 
Only three of his antagonists lost their lives at the hands 
of the public executioner, and only a few — ^a very few indeed — 
had to sacrifice themselves by hara-kiri. After the fall of 
the great stronghold on June 3rd, 1615, the detennined 
ferocity with which lyeyasu pureued his adversaries was akin 
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to that of Marius or of Sulla in their respective hours of 
triumph. Of the captured leaders the only one that was 
treated witli any consideration at all was Ono Harufusa, and 
in his case the consideration shown merely extended to his 
being allowed to die by his own hand. As for Ono Doken, 
who had fired Sakai at the beginning of the summer cam- 
paign, he was handed over to the enraged citizens of that 
great mart, and they wreaked a cruel and fell revenge upon 
him. Chosokabe and seventy-two other caj)tain8 were 
decapitated and had their heads ignominioiisly exposed on 
the public pillories. As for the rank and file who had 
escaped, they were remorselessly done to death wherever and 
whenever detected. Even innocent children were ruthlessly and 
remorselessly made away with. Kiinimatsiimaro, the eight- 
year-old natural son of Hideyoil, was seized at Fushimi on 
the 22nd of the fifth month, and beheaded in Kyoto on 
the following day, while the ten-year-old child of Sengoku, 
one of the Osaka commanders, and many more of equally 
tender years met a similar fate. Surely the contrast l)e- 
tween the clemency of 1(>00 and the pitiless ferocity of 1615 
is pregnant with a profound significance. ISekigahara was 
not in itself decisive, and lyeyasu felt that after it it was 
but true policy to conciliate; the battle of June 3rd, 1615, 
was decisive, and lyeyasu felt not only that he could afford 
to exterminate, but that in the utter, complete, and unsparing 
extermination of the rival House of Toyotomi and of its partisans 
lay the surest and the best and the only safe guarantee for the 
|)erinanent j)eace of the Japanese empire. 

It may well be asked how it was, with a revenue of 654,700 
koku, enough for the maintenance of some 25,000 or 30,000 
samurai only, Hideyori was able to bid defiance to an antagonist 
who could command nearly the whole assessed revenues of the 
empire. (This latter statement is no mere empty rhetoric ; for 
even the fourteen Tozania Daimyo who were sup^Mised to be 
partisans of the House of Toyotomi, as has been said, either 
led or sent their contingents to aid lyeyasu in his operations 
against Osaka keep.) The answer to this query serves to disclose 
several very important facts. In the first place, Osaka was 
not only the strongest fortress, but the greatest emporium of 
trade in Japan. As has been already said, Kyoto, the capital 
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at that time, had at least a million inhabitants — probably 
several hundred thousand more — and most of the supplies for 
this huge human liive had to pass up the Vodo through Osaka. 
There the junk traffic was immense; we have seen that when 
everything pointed to war in NovemlnT, lb 14, Hideyori was 
able to transport into the granaries of the fortress as much 
as 200,000 koku of rice from the craft then moored in the 
stream. This indicates that not only was it an easy matter 
for him fully to provision the stronghold at any time at the 
shortest notice, but that the city of Ostika itself must have 
furnished him with a constant revenue, more considerable, 
|>erhap8, than that which he drew from the somewhat 
circumscribed landtHl estates assigned for his supiK)rt after 
Sekigahara. Nor was this all. The Taiko, although main- 
taining a most sunij)tuous Court and keeping up a continual 
succession of fites and i)ageants that involved the |K.)uring 
out of money like water, and a]>parently the victim of an 
unreasoning craze for costly colossal architectural and kindred 
enter|»ri8e8, had been in reality the reverse of a spendthrift. 
For all this state, all this magnificence, and all those 
grandiose enterprises had cost him but little. In fact, it 
may be questioned whether they did not prove sources of 
wealth to him. Of the Daibuteu and of the building of 
Fushimi mention has bijen already made; it remains to l>e 
added that the great castle of Osaka itself had originally 
(1583-85) been reared by forced labour which the l>arons 
who then owned his supremacy had to supply. As for the 
files and pageants, it was the subject feudatories who, as 
a rule, had to defray their exjienses; witness the great 
water )>ageant at Osaka in October, 1596. And with the 
exception of the great display at Nagoya in Hizen in 1593, 
the scene of all these brave and costly shows had been Kyoto 
or Osaka or Fushimi, with the result, of course, that the 
inhabitants of these cities had been as much enriched as the 
peasantry and traders on the domains of the feudatories had 
been impoverished. Now all these three cities were in the 
Taiko’s own jwssession, and through his tax-collectors it was a 
matter of course that a fair amount of the wealth brought to 
them by the Daimyo and their trains should find its way into 
Hideyoshi’s treasury. As a consociuence, the hoard of coin 
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and bullion he left his heir was a huge one; and during 
the earlier years of Hideyori’s minority this hoard appears to 
have l)een kept practically intact. As the young chief grew 
to manhood, however, lyeyasu, who at all times evinced a 
just comprehension of the }>otentialitie8 of money, and who 
had for long looked at this war-chest (for it might very 

well become that) in Osaka castle with much misgiving, 
made strenuous ctfort« to allure Yodogiini into the erection 
ot Humptuoiis temples and other costly works of piety with 
a view to removing this menace. The old statesman was only 
partially siiccessful in liis aim ; for even at the capture of the 
castle as much as J^r)00,000 of treasure was rescued from the 
flames, although the expenses of tlie first campaign and a 
portion ot tliose of the second had been defrayed. 

What made llideyori’s ])08session of this possible war- 

fund an (d)ject of such anxiety to lyeyasu was a feature in 
the social life of Ja])an that was tlien, if not peculiar, at all 
events very marked. For centuries Japan had l)een a prey 
to the strife of rival feudatories, who were in many cases 
nothing b\it upstart adventurers wlio had prospered in land- 
thieving. De.sertions of their followers to chiefs who could 
hold out better pros])ects of advancement were exceedingly 
common. When Hideyoslii had brought the whole country 

under his sway he took Ipains to eradicate this evil. A 

regulation wavS then issued to the effect that no samurai who 
had l»een Ijanished by his lord, or who had withdrawn himself 
from his lonPs estates, sliould be admitted into any other 
l(»rd*H service without the express permission of his original 
MU|>erior. Tliis regulation was re-issued and jealously enforced 
by lyeyasii.^ Before this date there had been rmiin {lii, 
wave-men) or “ lordle.ss men” in Japan; but it cannot be 
doubted that the o}»eration of this enactment must have vastly 
augmented the nunil)ei8 of the class. Then in 1600, after 
Sekigahara, there were vast confiscations — at least four great 
fiefs were ]>artly, and some ninety fiefs totally, appropriated, 
and from these many samurai had been tlirown on the world 
with little beyond their clothes and their two swords. Here, 


1 In the miflsionaries’ accounts we find frequent reference to this law— 
eepeciallj in wnnection with the persecution in Hirado in 1599, when 600 
Huradoeee Ohriithuis went into voluntary exile. 
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again, was another great accession to the ranks of the lordless 
men. For more than a dozen years the di8})os8e88ed had eat«'n 
their scanty rice in bitterness of spirit, sustaining themselves 
with the hope that the day might come when they might 
obtain employment for their idle blades— and revenge. If 
Hideyori should make announcement that the contents of his 
war-chest were at the disposal of brave men who embnicwl 
the fortunes of his House, as lyeyasu must have known, the 
Taiko’s heir, albeit unsup]wted by a single great Daimyo, 
would soon find himself at the head of one of the moat 
formidable hosts ever mustered in Japan. And the event was 
even so. The defenders of Ttsaka castle were no mere rabble 
of braggart Ilobadils sharked up from Japanese Alsatias. The 
majority of them had lH*en Heasone<l to war in the Taiko’s 
campaigns and the K(»rean expeditions; and under chiefs of 
genius like l:mnada, and of ability like Mori Katsunaga and 
Goto, they showed theiuHclves not unamenable to discipline — 
although the> im})etuo8ity of Mori's wild-cats was perhaps 
extreme — while in Uan they altogether outclassed the Tokugawa 
troops, many of w'hom, after the battle of June Jnl, Kilo, 
"were punished for cowardice and misconduct." 

It is, however, safe to presume that the Isdter among these 
60, OCX) rmin that mustered to Hideyori's sttindard were attracted 
U) it by something loftier than the mere jirosjHJCt of fingering 
some of the broad gold pieces that lay stored uj) in the castle 
vaults. While all were eager for service — (for to the survivors 
of the men of the TaikiVs time war was not merely a business, 
but an amusement, and since the great camj^aign of 1600 
there had been a sad dearth of this kind of amusement in 
Ja|»an)— most were inflamed with a burning desire to strike a 
deadly stroke at the ]>ower of tlie Tokugawa, who had made 
beggars of them. And a very fair proportion of them had 
rallied to Hideyori’s call, prompted by nothing so much as by 
pure and unfeigned devotion to the heir of the Great Taiko. 
In the case of defeat they had nothing to lose but their lives, — 
and of their lives at this date many Ja{>aoe8e recked little 
or nothing, while victory, of which they had no reason to 
despair, meant fiefs and power and honour; and to the average 
Japanese mmurai of these days fiefs and power — and above 
all honour — were everything. 
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Hence, although not a single feudatory responded to 
Hideyori^s summons, the contest was the reverse of a one-sided 
one. At this date the ronin or lordless man proved to be a 
IK>litical factor of prime importance. This fact helps us to 
understand why lyeyasu was so ruthless in his treatment of the 
vanquished on this occasion. So long as Japan had its tens of 
thousands of lordless men with nothing to lose but their lives, 
and getting no very high value uj>on them even, any bold 
rebel with a modicum of resources at command could always 
count upon rallying a considerable force at very short notice. 
This was a danger that had to be removed. And the proper 
time to remove it was at and immediately after the capture 
of Osaka; and the ])roper method of removing it was by a 
wholesale extermination of the desperadoes who had fought 
for Hideyori, and who could now be dealt with so very con- 
veniently. There can be little question that lyeyasu^s ruthless- 
nesM on this occasion did a great deal to ensure the subsequent 
domestic peace of the country. Even notwithstanding, in 
little more tlian a score of years we shall find the ronin 
formidable enough to constrain the authorities to mobilise as 
many men as had fought at Sekigahara to deal with them, 
when they found their opportunity in Shimabara in 1638. ^ 
This consideration, then, enables us in a measure to under- 
stand the relentless severity with which the victor treated the 
tens of thousands of lordless men who had rallied to Hideyori ’s 
standard. Their presence in the land was a continual menace 
to its inward tranquillity, and to dispose of them effectually 
was an imgent problem that called for a drastic solution. Such 
a solution Hideyoshi })erhap8 would have found in a pro- 
longation of the Korean war, or in dis}>atching them to 
achieve the conquest of the Philii)pine8. lyeyasu took this 
opportunity of sending them not out of Japan, but out of the 
world. 

But what is to be said about the scant measure of mercy 
meted out to the House of Toyotomi itself ? It is bootless to 


a Here it mey be remarked that in the years following the arrival of Com- 
modore Perry y853) the roian or “lordless men” played an exceedingly 
important part in the history of the time. Some of the greatest figures 
in the modem history of Japan were among the ronin about the date 
when the Tokugawa power ana feudalism were tottering to their fall. Kido, 
Yeto« Okoma at one time or another had all been “ lordlem men.” 
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urge that lyeyasu was really minded to spare Yodogimi and 
Hideyori when Hideyori’s wife was sent to her father and 
grandfather as a suppliant in their behalf. One story has it 
that lyeyasu actually sent back word to them that Yodo- 
gimi would have a revenue of 10,000 koku assigned for her 
support, that Hideyori would be allowed to withdraw to 
Koyasan, and that it was only because li had exceeded his 
instructions, had fired upon a storehouse where the refugees 
had sought safety, and so had driven them to kill them- 
selves, that the old man’s word was not made good. There 
remains the fact of the cold-blooded excHuition, or rather 
murder, of Hideyori’s eight-year-old son a fortnight after the 
fall of the castle. 3 What reason was there for immolating a 
mere infant who could have been in no wise responsible for 
recent events ? Possibly the Tokugawa retainers may have 
recalled the circumstance that some four and a half centuries 
btd’ore, the Taira, in sparing the children Yoritorao and 
Yoshitsune in the hour of their triumph over the rival 
House of Minamoto (1159), had simply paved the way for 
the overthrow of their own House by these children when 
grown to man’s estate, some five lustres or so later on. Now 
it was in virtue of their descent from the Minamoto that the 
Tokugawa had been able to possess themselves of the Shogunate, 
and lyeyasu or Hidetada or their followers may have now 
thought it well to be on their guard against repeating towards 
the House of Toyotomi the fatal mistake the Tairas had in 
their hour of triumph made with regard to the Minamoto. 


3 It ought to be mentioned that as Hidejori’s bodj was not found, manj 
people beliered that he had made good his escape at the fall of Osaka, and that 
j>e had fled to Satsuma or the Luchus. In Cocks' t Diary we have frequent 
references to this belief. For example, “September 18, 1616.— Capt. Adamea 
went asaine to the Cort [at Yedu] to procure our dispatch, and fuwnd all the 
Councjell bussed about matters of justice of Ijfe and death; and, amongst the rest, 
one man was brought in question about Fidaia Samme [Hideyori], as being in 
the cHstell with him to the last hower. Thu man waa rack^ and tormented 
very much, to make hym confea where hU master waa, or whether he were alive 
or dead; but I canot neare whether he confessed any thing or no.'* “May 5, 
1616. — The sonne of Tuan Dono of Laoga8aqu^[Naga8aki] [».«. the brother of 
the Japanese Jesuit killed at the storming of Osaka], departed to sea with 13 
barkes laden with souldiers to take the ilimd Taocaaange, called per them soe, 
but by ua Isla Formosa. And it is reported he is at Got5, staying for more 
succors which are to com from Miaco, and tbooght they mean to goe for Lequea 
[Loochoo], to look for Fidaia Samme (TIideyori].” “July 7, 1616. — Speeches 
geven out that the Tono^ or King, of Xazma [Satauma] meaoeth to make wars 
against the new Emperour [Hidetada] in right of Fidaia Samme [Hideyori], 
whom they report to 1^ alive, and that he meaneth to begyn with Lanmu^ue. 
This is now the common report." “October 15, 1616. — And it is said Fidaia 
Samme is alive; bat what will com hereof I know not." 
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That nufltjike had re-plunged Ja))an into the bitterest of 
all her civil wars. 

If regard be had to lyeyasu^s attitude towards, and his 
dealings with, the House of Toyotomi since the summer of 
1614 merely, it will be no easy matter for a Tokugawa partisan 
to deviw^ an ai>ologia for the old statesman. Between that date 
and the fall of Osaka castle the record of cunning and trickery 
is indeed a black one. Not only the method in which the 
(juarrel was forced, but the gross chicanery which the Tokugawa 
had recourse to at various iK>ints of the struggle must excite 
the disgust of every one troubled with the jiossession of a 
conscience. But yet withal, if a wider view of the situation 
1)0 taken, the j)artisan apologist might readily find his task 
by no means a hard one. 

In the spring of 1614 Hidi‘yori’s retjuners had certainly 
bee!) intriguing with some of the great Daimyo, and some of 
their letters had come into lyeyasu’s hands. It may very well 
have lK‘en that HidevtiH was no party to these intrigues, — that 
they were l»eing conducted without his knowledge. But lyeyasu 
knew ])etter than any one else that in Japan the ostensible 
head (»f )i grwit princely House had often no more real control 
over its policy than the figure-head of a ship has over her 
course. Katagiri’s intentions he no doubt divined accurately 
enough ; and what theae were Katagiri himself has explained in 
detail. The quarrel between the Taik5 and his nephew 
(1595) had l)een to a large extent fomented by the adherents 
of the two separate Courte. And now, even though Hideyori 
were himself i>eacefully iuclinetl, yet his councillors, dissatisfied 
with their own j^osition of eclipse, would lie sure, really for their 
own private advantage, but with the stereotyped profession of 
acting loyally in the interests of their lord, to force the young 
man into strife with the House that had l)een administering 
Japan wisely and successfully for the last dozen years. Now 
what Japan needed before all things was peace, and the only 
way to secure that peace was to crush and exterminate its 
inevitable disturbers while it was still possible to do so 
promptly. 

That the old man of seventy-two did consult the interests of 
his own House in this is of course apparent. Possibly such was 
his leading motive. But, on the other hand, there seems to be 
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no reason to doubt that lyevasu l)elieve<l that it was only the 
supremacy of his House that could continue to the country that 
priceless boon of tranquillity it had not known for the three 
centuries preceding Sekijjjahara. During the last fifty years 
in Japan the mere fact of a man haying been his father’s 
son had 8UK>d no one in any very great stead. The young 
Ashikaga Shogun, replaced in authority by Nobunaga in 1565, 
had been summarily set aside b\ that same Nobunaga in 1573, 
and for the next nine years Nobunaga had Unm supreme at 
the centre of authority. His Wst if not his sole title to his 
|K)8ition had lH‘en the efticiency (d his administration. Shortly 
after his death, in 1582, his former eaj»tain, Hideyoshi, had 
set aside Nobunaga’s smis and grandson as summarily as 
Nobunaga had set aside tlie last Ashikaga Shogun, and Hide- 
yoshi’s only title to 8Uf)reme p(uver had simply l>een — superior 
efficiency. Now lyeyasu, wh<»se birth entitled him to aspire 
U) what neither Nobunaga nor Hideyoshi could have aspired 
to — the Shogunate, to wit— had during twelve years or more 
given practical proof that, as a ruler of the empire, in the 
mere matter of efficiency his title was sujKrior to Nobunaga’s 
and in no way inferior to that of Hideyoshi, 

In those days mere technicalities counted for little; they 
were appealed to and invoked frequently, it is true, but they 
were simply used as pawns in the game. Achievement and 
efficiency were what really counted. Of all this lyeyasu, of 
course, was perfectly aware. Now, supposing Hidetada abdicated 
the Shogunate, and supi) 08 ing Hideyori (who never could 
become Shogun) were put in the position of the Taiko— whose 
heir, if not son, he und(mbtedly was — could Hideyori give 
to Japan that strong central administration without which 
peac'e, the most important of all desiderata, was im}K)8sible.^ 
Hideyori was the Taiko’s heir ; the Tniko’s sole title to supreme 
rule had been superior efficiency as a ruler; — had the Taiko 
transmitted his superior efficiency as a ruler to Hideyori? 
That a young man, even of great natural ability, in his early 
twenties, under the sway of a proud and imperious yet really 
cowardly and vain woman (who was in turn under the sway 
of a good-looking paramour), and of a crowd of esurient and 
self-seeking retainers, could really impose his will upon the 
hot-blooded, high-mettled intriguing feudatories of Japan, for 
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hifl, their own, and the em})ire’8 good, was scarcely to be 
expected. Nobunaga had won his spurs honestly by hard 
work and superior achievement. Yet his sons and his grandson 
had been swept aside by Hideyoshi Hideyoshi had really 
won (if man ever did win) Aw spurs by hard work and 
achievement, and he had not scmpled to set aside the untried 
descendants of his former Lord — (they seem to have been 
incapables without exception) — for the good of Japan as well 
as of himself. Now, in spite of all Katagiri^s fine speeches, 
Hideyori, the Taiko’s heir, was just as untried as Nobunaga^s 
grandson had been when Hideyoshi thrust Aim aside into a 
small lordship of 1.35,000 ioiu at Gifu. 

Besides all this, it must not be forgotten that, apart 
from the item of efficiency as a ruler, Hideyori’s claims were 
exceedingly weak, or rather they were non-existent. The man 
whose heir he was had owed nothing to Aw birth ; Hideyori 
could therefore rightfully claim but little on the score of 
lineage, even on the admission that he was of the seed of 
the Great Taiko— -a thing that was seriously questioned by 
many. lyeyasu, then, who certainly was not indifferent to 
the welfare of Japan as a whole, and whose services to 
the country had been quite as great as those of Hideyoshi, 
may very well be excused if he calmly dictated his line of 
action in the year 1614 in accordance with the answer to 
the question — Ifow, unde?’ present drcumstances, are the future 
peaoe and prosperity of Japan most likely to be best assured 
Any resignation of the Shogunate, except in favour of a 
son or a kinsman of his own, would have been impossible ; at 
that date the all-powerful retainers of the House of Tokugawa 
would have never consented to such a step until they had been 
beaten out of their very last trench in the stubbornest of 
strifes. A great leader in those days owed his greatness in 
no small measure to the worth and will of the vassals he 
could surround himself with; and in all measures that really 
affected the welfare of the House, the opinions and senti- 
ments of these, its mainstays, had to be consulted. There- 
fore any resignation of the Shogunate by the Tokugawa chiefs 
was impossible ; the councillors of the clan would have 
opposed such a proposal even to the death. A contest between 
Hidetada (or his succesfor) with Hideyori— or rather a contest 
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l>etween the lis, the Hondas, the Matfiudairas, and other 
great Tokugawa retainers on the one side, and the Katagiris, 
the Ones, and the Odas, 8Up|)orted by Sanada, Goto, Mori 
Katsunaga and “ Have-nots like them on the other — was 
simply inevitable. Such l>eing the outlook as it presented 
itself to the great old statesman, is it strange that be should 
have exerted all the fag-end of his vitality to bring the 
struggle to a head while he was reasonably sure of seeing 
to it that it was decided promptly and once for all — for 
the general good of Japan? Surely this was infinitely better 
than Tiberius^s attitude, so often expressed by himself in 
the Euripidean line to the effect that when he was dead 
things might take their course.'* Judged from the stand- 
}K)int of the national welfare, lyeyasu’s triumph over Hideyori 
is no more to be regretted than his victory over Ishida and 
his partisans fifteen years before. What Jajmn needed above all 
things was peace, and as one result of the great Osaka struggle 
jq)art from the serious Shimabara revolt of 1638, the land 
did actually have peace for two hundred and forty-eight 
years. « And during all that long stretch of time the supremacy 
of lyeyasu's descendants remained unquestioned. 

This last fact is a remarkable one when we cast our eye 
over the records of Houses that had successively wielded the 
chief executive power since Yoritomo received his appointment 
as Sh5gun in 1192. Within twenty years from his death the 
reins had slipped from the hands of his incapable sons, and 


^ All thu “aannising” way atrike the adherenta of the doctrine that 
"History is a Science "-(of course with a big capital 8) as so much labwr 
wasted. But softly! Nowadayf, even, does every "truth” (to say nothing 
of mere "fact”) of importance get committed to "documents”? In the Japan of 
iliat time every "truth” of importance certainly did not. At that date even 
‘‘fuels” of the ‘slightest or of no earthly importance at all were painfully set 
forth in elaborate hieroglyphics, while "truths” of the highest value were 
either left to shift for themselves or consigned to thelowermoet depths of the 
deepest wells in the empire — so far as "documents” were concerned. So much 
we know from a rather laborious and painstaking collation of foreign with 
Japanese sotirces. Now does this not justify one in raising the question, "Can 
History really be celled a Science,” if we are to admit that the perfect form of 
knowledge is SCIENCE, with seven capital letters? Any real student who 
honestly and valiantly essayed to grapple with all the factors in any period will, 
we think, be driven to the humiliating admission that Raleigh after all was 
right; that the attainment of absolute truth in History is sn impossibility. 
Documents are of the highest value, of course, and there most be no flinching 
from the task of expbring them. But surely the student who believes that 
every truth of importance invariably gets set fmth in black on white is somewhat 
simple-minded. 

s Down to the hfhtuig in Kyoto in IMS, 
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then the Hdjo, as Regentn for the ei^ht shadow or puppet 
Shopinfi, had really l^een the masters of an unquiet country 
for a little over a century. It is tnie that the Ashikagas 
nominally held the Shdgunate for two hundred and forty 
years (1334-1573); but at times their authority was almost 
naught, and Japan, not under them, but in their time, was little 
better than a cock-pit. Nobunaga restored order in the capital 
and over the central portions of the empire ; but he failed to 
transmit his power to his family. Hideyoshi reduced the 
whole land to jmce; but, as we have just seen, his eiforts to 
found a House had miscarried utterly. Now lyeyasu comes 
prominently forward, preserves order, effectually checks all 
disorder — not merely present, but prospective — and actually 
transmits his office to a line of fourteen successors of his own 
blood whose sway continues to l)e absolute and unquestioned 
for two centuries and a half, during which only one of them has 
ever to draw the sword for serious business ! And the strangest 
feature of this unique phenomenon in the history of Japan is 
that not one of all these successors could Iwast of anything 
l)etb^r than very re8|)ectable talents, while most of them were 
worse than mediocrities. lyemitsu is usually credited with 
the possession of genius; it is hard to detect much evidence 
of it in him. Yoshimune, the eighth Tokugawa Sh5gun, a 
man of ideas and of ability undoubtedly, was the most 
respectable of the whole fourteen successors of lyeyasu. Yet 
put Yoshimune in the position either of lyeyasu or of Hideyoshi, 
or even of Nobunaga— could he have done their work? As 
for Hidetada, what can be said of him? A hard, painstaking, 
conscientious plodder — a good family man as things went in 
Japan in those days,® a ** great politician” as the English 
merchants tell us; but a genius — or even a man of brilliant 
parts — emphatically not! But then all his life long he had 
been trained and schooled and drilled by one who was a 


a The Rer. Arthur Hatch, panon of the PaUgroDe, thus writes of him and 
of the sexual morality of the time:— '‘The Emperoor [Hidetada] hath but ooe 
wife, and it is mnerallj reported that be keeps company with no other, but 
her only ; and if it be true as it is thought, he may in that respet^ be termed 
the Phcenix of all these parts of the world: as for those within his own 
dominions they are to farre either from imiuting or following him, that ofne 
is scaroely contented with a hundred women, and they are so shameless in that 
kinde, tma they will boast of it, and account it a glorr unto them to make 
relation of the multitude of women which they haye had the use of. Oommuhido 
psmrndi kUit mtuum ptecati.” (Noyember 25th, 1(128.) 
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genius — bis own father, to wit. For the last eleven years of 
lyeyafiu’s life, Hidetada had In^en nominal Shogun, and, thanks 
to the old man^B coaching, he had by practical experience 
learned how to sit hrm in the saddle and to handle the reins 
so as to keep out of mischief at all events. 

And the old man had done more. Hidetada at the age 
of sixteen had married, or rather had l>een married to (1595) a 
sister of Yodogimi. This lady had l)een adopteil as a daughter 
by the Taiko. As the bride was some seven years senior to 
her spouse, it is tolerably safe to assume that the marriage 
was a political one entirely. It does not, however, seem to 
have been unhappy, although Hidetada at all times stood 
in salutary dread of his strong-minded consort,— so much so, 
indeed, that he was inclined to yield to her wish that their 
youngest son, Tadanaga, and not his brother lyemitsu sliould l)e 
declared heir to the headship of the House. This came to 
the ears of lyeyasu ; and the old statesman, after carefully 
ascertaining the relative capacity of the two brothers, made a 
sudden visit to Yedo in 1613, and then in an unexpected 
and somewhat dramatic manner gave it to be understood that 
the succession was to be vested in lyemitsu. In thus adhering 
to the principle of primogeniture in the case of lyemitsu, 
and in departing from it in the case of lyemitsu^s father, 
we may find confirmation of the assertion of Japanese his- 
torians that lyeyasu considered the plodding Hidetada to l)e 
the best of all his numerous offspring. 

This brings us to a consideration of the old statesman's 
(sinneris, the Jesuits would say) family. His four daughters, 
as being of least importance, may l>e disiK^sed of first. 
They were all married to various Daimyo to attach these 
feudatories still more closely to the interests of the Tokugawa. 
Besides his four daughters, Iyeya.su had eleven sons, and of these, 
with the exception of Hidetada, the most important were born 
after their father had passed his fifty-seventh year ! His first 
son, Nobuyasu (of whom the English merchants give us 
s^me unpleasant details —most likely mere gossip), died in 
1579 at the age of twenty. Hideyasu (the son of a con- 
cubine), born in 1574, died in 1607. He had proved himself 
a good soldier in the cam})aign of 1600; yet he was not made 
his father’s heir to the Shogunate. He was made Daimyo of 


00 
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Echizen (751,000 kohu), and his sons and their Echizen troops 
had to l)ear the brunt of the great fight of Tfsaka on June 3rd, 
1G15. From this it would appear that lyeyasu considered 
Ilidcyasu’s military ability to be far superior to his powers 
as an administrator. Now, as has been said repeatedly, 
lyeyasu regarded war as merely one — albeit a very important — 
piece in the statesman’s repertoire, Hidetada had made a 
great failure in the campaign of 1600; yet in spite of that 
it w(nild seem that his father held him to be a better all-round 
man than his elder brother, the brilliant and intrepid soldier, 
Ilideyasii was. Tadayoshi, the fourth son, born in 1580, had 
commanded the Tokugawa centre at Sekigahara in 1600, and 
had tlaiii l)(*(*n made Lord of Owari with his seat at Kiyosu, 
Noininaga’s old castle-town. However, he died childless in 
the same year as his brother Hideyasu — 1607. The fifth son, 
born in 1583, was a physical weakling, who died in 1603, 
and the seventh died in infancy. The sixth was that Tadateru 
whom we have seen getting so seriously into his father’s black 
lK>oks by reason of his slackness on the morning preceding 
the capture of Osaka, tliat tlie old man would never afterwards 
allow him (Tadateru) into his presence. Tadateru, who was also 
somewhat vaguely accused of complicity in the so-called Christian 
conspiracy of Okubo, was twenty- five years of age when this 
misbehaviour of his at Osaka (or rather between Nara and 
Osaka) gave such deadly otfence lyeyasu. He was stripped of 
his fi(*f of Takata in Echigo (480,000 koku) and sent to Koyasan, 
where it was expected at the time he would not be very 
long-lived.'^ However, in spite of all his youthful irregularities 

7 “ Here [at Yonhiit.i on the Tokairio] we had newH how Culsa Samme [a.e. 
MatMidaira Tadateru, Kaeixuw-no-fuh] hath cut his belly, lieing atlaynted of 
treason afrainst his father and brother to have destroid them and set up Fidaia 
Hannne [Hideyori], hisenemie. It is thought it will goe hard with M.uamone 
Dono [i e Dat^ Masamune], his father-in-law ; and speeches are geven out 
that the Jesuistes and other padres are the fyre brands and setters on of all this, 
in provoking children against parents and subjects against their naturmll 
princes.”— Cbcts’ji Duiry, August 18th, IG16. 

** Here [at Ilarnaroatsu] we had news how Calsa Samme was to pame this way 
to-morrt)w to goe to a church near Miaco [Kyoto], calletl Coye [Koyasan] ; som 
say to cut his liellie, others say to he shaved a prist and to remeane theare the 
rest of his dales. All his owne men are taken from hyra, and he sent with a 
prd of the Emperour, bis brother’s, men. His wife he hath sent to Massa 
Mnneda Dono, her father. All [he] hath for his alowance in the pagon church 
[is]i. nuinpom per anno[l0.0tK) ik-u of rice per annum].”— /</*»»». August 19th. 1616. 

” It is said there goe divers other with him [Tadateru] to that church (or 
pagod), where it is thought they shall all cut their bellies, som of them being 
men of 40 or 50 matufcoas per anno [400,000 or 600,000 ioiu per annum], which is 
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ttfl a wine-bibber* and as a plotter, the death he died waa no 
premature one; for when he did die at Suwa in Shinano in 
1(>83, he had attained ti»e patriarchal age of ninety-three. 

lyeyasu’s last three sons were, as has been .said, all born 
to him after he had passed his tiftv-seventh year. Yo.shinao, 
horn in the same ye^vr as Oliver Cromwell, 1599, w'aa made 
Lord of Owari when his ehler brother Tadayoshi, lyeyasu’s 
fourth son, died in 1G07. About the same time Yorinobu, 
burn in 1G02, was given a fief of 500,000 koku in Suruga 
and Tntorni, while Yorifusa, lK)rn in IGOd, was made Ijord of 
Mito, with a revenue of 250,000 koku, in 1009. Thus on the 
death uf lyeyasu (dune 1st, IGlG) the fabric of the Tokugawa 
greatness stood on a very wdde and a very stable basis. 
lyeyasuV' tliird son, Hidetada, as Shogun po8ses8(*d the extensive 
family domains j^roper, had absolute control over the Fudai 
Ihiim^o who held about a third of the total revenues of Japan, 
and by the system of hostages in Yedo, and of espionage, 
exercised a very strong control over the great Tozama or 
\m\-Fudai Lords. Hidetada, too, was in the prime of life 
(37), and even in the case of an untimely death a successor 
in the ])erson of his own son, lyemitsu, had already l)een 
])rovided. Then four of the great fiefs were held by his 
brothers — or, rather, by his three brothers and a nephew. 
Kchizen (G70,000 hoku) was in the hands of the son of his 
elder brother Hid(*vasu (died 1G07), while, as has lx*en said, 
his three younger brothers in Owari, Suruga, and Mito held 
revenues amounting to 1,290,000 koku, wdiich, added to those 
of Echizen, represent a total of nearly 2,000,000 kohi in 
the hands of Hidetada’s immediate relatives, llesides all this, 
by marrying his daughters, his grand-daughters, his great- 
grand-daughters, his nieces and grand-nieces and all the 
numerous tribe of his female relations, natural or adopted, 
lyeyasu had contrived to attiich (more or less) a host of the 
feudatories to the interests of his House; while by l>estowing 
his own name of Matsiidaira and other judicious but inexpensive 

AtSbidtiioka “we understood that the otild Emperour [Ijeya^ died June 
lit, 1616] had left order with fihongo Samme (now Emperour) [Hidetada, that 
ii] not to kill his brother Calaa Samme, but to confine hym in the aforeMid 
for 10 yeareg, and in the end, fynding him oonfonnable, to lue hii discretion. — 
Idm, August 2l8t, 1616. 

8 See Dickson’s QUoatingi/rom Japan, pp. 183-4. 
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marks of lionour upon others lie had conciliated the goodwill 
of more than one potential foe. 

But this was by no means all. In the course of his own 
long life he had surrounded himself with an array of able 
and devoted adherents — the lis, the Hondas, the Sakakilwiras, 
the Sakais, the Abes, the Okulx)R, the Dois, and others like 
them ; and the vital interests of all these henclnnen — now 
amply, albeit not extravagantly, rewarded with fiefs and 
honours— committed them to the most strenuous support of 
the power and prestige of the House of Tokugawa. And 
things had l)cen so arranged that not one of these men could 
ever play towards lyeyasu’s successors the part that had l)een 
played by th(^ Hojos towards the sons of Yoritomo, or by 
Hideyoshi towards the offspring of Nobunaga. It is but 
rarely that a great ruler — especially one who has had to 
carve his own way to place and power — leaves behind him a 
genius in the |H*rson of his son. Of this fact lyeyusu 
took careful heed, and in addition to expending years 
upon the training of the solid, but by no means brilliant, 
Hidetada, he devoted his keenest attention to devising and 
l)equeathing to his successors a system of athninistration 
that could be manipulated with safety even by nien of 
merely average capacity— or of loss. In fact, as we shall 
see, long before the fall of Feudalism in 1868, this system 
had become purely mechanical, and for years l)efore the 
arrival of Perry the ominous creaking of its gear had been 
giving intimation that it was on the point of a break- 
down. But in its day the machine in question was no 
small triumph of political engineering, and it certainly must 
be counted among factors that enableil lyeyasu to accomplish 
what Yoritomo, Nobunaga, and Hideyoshi had alike signally 
failed to accomplish. This is not the place to set forth the 
details of the Tokugawa administration ; that subject is 
reserved for treatment in a subsequent volume. Yet even 
here something must be said about lyeyasu’s constructive states- 
manship. 

What strikes one most in connection with lyeyasu is his 
consummate judgment. If genius can be accurately defined 
as an infinite capacity for taking pains, then Tokugawa lyeyasu 
was certainly possessed of a large measure of genius. Yet that 
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he had the brilliant originality of Hideyoehi in coping with 
fresh and unexj)ected Kitnations, or in the rapid devising— or 
rather in the improvising— of accurate Kolutions for new and 
startling jirobleins does not by any means ap|>ear. On the 
other hand, where the Grejit Taiko might have ventured on 
the accomplishment of the imposHible, lyeyasw would never 
have done so. Both of thi^se great men possessed that con- 
structive imagination without which any real grand achievement 
is impossible; but while in llideyoshi’s nnguarde<i monients 
his might have l)eeii tinge<l with a suspicion of grandiose 
megalomania, lyeyasu’s was always kept under restniint by an 
omnipresent and almost Sancho Panza sense <»f imtual and 
prosaic realitiei^. Another |H)int of diiVermice l)etween these 
two great men was that while Hideyoshi trusted mainly to the 
fertility and resources of his hraiii, Tveyasu was an adept in 
“picking the brains” (»f others — a fact that is attesWd by a 
score of anecdotes. One thing to lx* noted is that of these 
two it is lyeyasu who is really the representative of the 
Japanese genius at its In^st. In common with the Norman 
as (lepickHl by M. Taine, tlie average Japanese can adopt and 
adapt, and even systematise the original discoveries of others. 
But to originate or even to dittmver anything entirely new 
himself, he is impotent. In this resjUTt Hideyoshi was no 
representative Japanese ; for pitted against even an Alexander, 
or a IlannilMil, or a Crosar, or a NajK>lt*on, he might well have 
come off on e<|ual terms, chiefly on the ground of his incon- 
testable originality. Against any of these great men lyeyasu 
would have made in all prolwibilitv but a jH)or appearance. 
At the same time, lyeyasu was able to do what none of these 
great men (except Coisar, who was es|>ecially fortunate in so 
far as his heir and successor, Augustus, was a man of rare 
ability) were or have been able to accomplish, U) transmit his 
power and liis jiosition to his unborn desetnidants for more 
than a dozen generations. In the system of administration 
he devised for his successors it is difficult to discern the [>resence 
of many original items; yet the results of the jwitch-work 
mosaic he put together jirove its author to have been possessed 
of a very high order of ability. 

It will be remembered that Hideyoshi endeavoured U) 
provide for the interests of his heir and for the government 
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of the empire by the creation of the five Taird , — a Board of 
Regents that was to be superior to the five Bugyo or Ministers 
who had been his executive agents since 1585, and that between 
these an intermediate Board of three Churo, or Mediators, 
was introduced. The wreck and ruin of this unfortunate 
administrative machine we have already recounted at length. 
The chief executive machinery devised by lyeyasu, while 
modelled on th^t of the Taiko, was furnished with safeguards 
which the unexpected sickness of the Taiko had prevented him 
from providing. The supreme organ of the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment was to be like that of the Taiko, — a Board of five 
members, which was to be known as the Gorojn. Below that 
was a junior council — afterwards known as the Wakadoshiyori — 
of five or six men who held [)retty much the same j)ositioij 
towards the Gorojn that Hideyoshi's Bugyo were to hold towards 
the Taird or Regents. But in the character of the coinj)onents 
of Hideyoshi^s Board of Regency and of the Tokugawa Gordju 
there was an important difierence. 

The Taiko’s Board had been composed of five of the greatest 
and most powerful feudatories in Japan,— each with his own 
interests to seek and his own ambitions to follow. Hence 
unfeigned devotion to the cause of the House of Toyotomi was not, 
perhai>8, to be expected from them farther than that devotion was 
consonant with the pursuit of their (nvn immediate interests 
and their own ambitions. On the other liand, in the scheme 
of administration devised by lyeyasu, not only no great outside 
feudatory, but no outside feudatory {Tozama) at all could have 
a place. From top to Iwttom every office in what was now the 
Central Government of Japan was to be filled by a Tokugawa 
vassal. To the Gordju or Council of State none but Fudai 
Dairayo were eligible. As has been said more than once, 
those Fudai Daimyo were merely retainers of the House of 
Tokugawa who had been invested (by lyeyasu) with fiefs 
of 10,000 koku or upward. Of the use that was made of 
them after Sekigahara we have also spoken at length. Now 
these Fudai were entirely dependent upon the goodwill of 
the Tokugawa Shogun (and his advisers) for their place and 
position. By him their revenues might be increased or 
diminished at will; he could remove them from one fief 
to another hundreds of miles distant, or he could strip them 
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ol their belongings entirely — even order them to make away 
with themselves. (Towards any of the great Tozama, none 
of these things could be done.) In short, their dependence 
upon the House of Tokugawa was absoluU*: with it and its 
welfare their interests were l>ound up indissolubly. Tlierefore 
a Council of State comj>osed of the ablest among thest* devoted 
vassal lords would a very difterent thing from the one 
organised by the Taiko just Wore his death. Furtliermore, 
the personnel of this Cabinet was to be fre<iuently changed : 
a ten years’ tenure of office in it by any one membiT was 
to be of comparatively rare occurrence. The Fudai who mostly 
had a place on this Ik^ard were as a rule tar iVom IsMiig the 
richest of their class, one of lyeyasii’s princij>les being 
that the wealthy should have but little authority in tlje 
government of the State. As a matter of fact, tlie members 
of the subordinate council known as the Wakadoshiyori (i.e, 
the Younger Elders) were often promoted from that Council 
to a seat on the eu})erior Hoard, and as these “Younger Elders” 
were often merely hatamoto with revenues <d‘ less than 10,000 
koku, they had to be invested with a Haimyo’s fief at the time 
of their promotion. Thus at no time would any member of 
the Tokugawa Cabinet be in a jK^ition to play towards the 
Shogun or his fellow-Ministers the part that lyeyasu himself 
had been able to act towards his co-Regents and towards the 
heir of the Taiko. With such a machine even an imbecile 
ruler might lx? fairly safe. In the case of such inca})acity, 
however, or in the contingency of a minority, a further 
safeguard was to be j^rovided by the ajjpointment of a Regent 
from one of the devoted Houses of li, Honda, Sakai, or Sakaki- 
bara, the four chief Fudai; while careful provisions were 
made against any possible abuse of his power by this most 
imjK)rtaut officer. 

Such was the mainspring of a most intricate and com- 
plicated system of governmental machinery, with checks and 
counter-checks and “regulators” innumerable. A heavy and 
cumbrous piece of work it was indeed ; yet as an aid to the 
accomplishment of the general purposes of its architect it 
must be admitted to have proved of the very highest value 
and efficiency. lyeyasu was i^rfectly well aware that while 
a geuitis like his great predecessor the Taik5 is above all 
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mere mechanical systemH, and is h law unto himself, the 
appearance of such men as Hideyoshi ainon^ his owji de- 
scendants was not to be counted on. That any of these 
descendants could ever grapple with the problems of adminis- 
tration with the fertility and resource of that illustrious 
man was not to l)e expected. The best that could be done 
was to systematise and to formulate the results of Hide- 
yoshi^s methods, 8Uj>i)lemented and corrected in certain respects, 
and to have them carried out in a mechanical yet exhaustive 
way. In the matter of hostiiges, for exara{)le, Hideyoshi 
acted with the utmost insight and judgement ; those he 
had rejiHon to siispect were indeed summoned or invited to 
his Court, where he quietly weighed them in the balance, and 
then made what efficient and effective use mUjhl be made qf them. 
Under the Taiko men of mettle who might have otherwise 
proved troublesome were thus for the most part kept out of 
mischief by having work found for them. Hideyoshi did indeed 
very unobtrusively have very efficient recourse to the device of 
hostages ; but it was employed with such consummate tact that 
while after his completion of the conquest of the empire in 
1590 there was not one revolt against him, the device in his 
hands did not (with the exception of Takayama Ukon) deprive 
Japan of the services of a single man of ability. Now, after 
lyeyasu accepted those propositions of the obsequious Todo, 
to which full reference has been already made, this device 
of hostages was developed into a system that soon l)ecame 
indiscriminating, purely mechanical, highly vexatious, and 
utterly prejudicial to the best interests of Japan. The 
enforced residence of the feudatories in Yedo had the 
effect of converting many of the ablest men in the emi>ire 
into worthless drones and debauchees ; while the closing of 
all avenues of advancement to men of genius outside the 
favoured pale of the Fudai Daimyo and of the retainers of the 
House of Tokugawa involved a national loss that it is hard to 
estimate. No such crime~for crime this undoubtedly was— can 
be charged against the Taiko. With the i)ea8ant-ruler of Japan 
— as with the Huntingdon brewer born seven months after the 
peasant-niler’s death, as with Napoleon — there was always la 
earrih'e ouverU aux talents. With Tokugawa lyeyasu himself, 
the case of Okubo, the Christian conspirator, and of others that 
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might be mentioned, seems to indicate that a man who (apart 
from ancestors, trappings, wealth, and all the other s/m«/acra the 
silly sons of men will persist in worshipping) was really a man 
had always a welcome — and a chance. But with lyeyasu’s 
incompetent descendants it was somewhat different, and of this 
probability — for such it was in the year of grace 1616 — lyeyaau 
appears to have shown himself fully conscious. In judging 
the great lyeyasu we must always bear in mind that his was a 
practical intelligence bent on doing the best that could be done 
for the empire under present actual and probable prospective 
conditions. Neither a brilliant opportunist nor a speculative 
philosopher, he would ap})ear to have passed most of his later 
days in the quiet of Sliidzuoka devising a sound and satisfactory 
solution for a problem which he doubtless formulated in such 
terms as How can I provide for ike lastiny peace of the empire 
under the rule of my descendants, few of whom are likely to 
be men of any very marked ability 

Looked at from this point of view, the Mib8e<)ueut change in 
the attitude of the Ja})anese Government towards foreigners 
becomes more comprehensible. A genius like Hideyoshi would 
never have closed the Japanese ports against foreigners. Hide- 
yoshi would have — did—welcome foreign intercourse as tending 
to stimulate and develop all that was best in Japan. In this 
resj>ect he was followed by lyeyasu. But both of these great 
men had confidence in their own ability to direct the destinies 
of the empire, to extract all the benefit from loreign inter- 
course that could be extracted from it, and still, while 
treating them fairly, to kecj) the aliens in the land from 
doing it any real injury, lyeyasu, however, evidently felt 
that his descendants, all of whom might likely be no Ixitter 
than — if not actually inferior to — the “average man," would find 
their greatest danger in the support that Europeans might 
only too readily extend to local chiefs who wished to emancipate 
themselves from the yoke of the House of Tokugawa, — now 
invested with the Shogunate of Ja{>an. It is fairly safe to say 
that neither Hideyoshi nor lyeyasu would ever have closed 
Japan to Western intercourse. Japan was closed in the 
interests of the safe workings of the administrative machine 
devised by lyeyasu to safeguard the supremacy of his stodgy 


luocessors. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ENGLISH KACTOIIY IN JAPAN ( 1613 - 1623 ). 

TN a previous chapter treating; of the foreign ]>olicy of lyeyasu 
from 1598 down to the issue of the Edict against Christianity 
in 1614, apart from Will Adams only incidental reference 
has been made to the presence of Englishmen in Japan. Yet 
in 1613, several months before the aj)pearance of the Edict in 
(piestion, commercial relations had been ofiened up between 
the island empire of the East and the island kingdom of the 
West, and Portuguese from Macao, Spaniards from Manila, 
and Spaniards from New Spain found themselves c(mfronted 
with the competition of merchants from heretic England as well 
as from heretic and revolted Holland. 

As the Englishmen in Japan in early Tokugawa days were 
all servants of tlie Fhiglish East India Company, it becomes 
advisable t(» recapitulate the circumstances of the origin of 
that famous cor|K»ration and its history down to tlie arrival of its 
pioneer vessel in Japane.se waters in the summer of 1613. 

It will be remembered that one of the most important 
considerations that stimulated the merchants of Holland and 
Zealand to address themselves so vigorously to tapping the 
sources of the Portuguese Oriental trade was their exclusion 
from the jiort of Lisbon (1594) and the interruption of the 
part they had playetl as the Euro|)ean distributors of the rich 
freights brought home by the Lusitanian galleons. Now this 
dejtarture on their |)art in turn served to put the traders of 
London on their mettle. 

"In 1509 the Dutch, who hud now firmly established their trade 
in the East, having r.dsed the price of pepper against us from Sa. 
per lb. to 6s. and 8s., the merchants of London held a meeting on 
the 22fid September at the Founders’ Hnll, with the Lord Mnyor in 
the choir, and agreed to for?n an ussociation fir tlie purpose of 
trading directly with India. Queen Elizabeth also sent Sir John 
Mildenhall hy Constantinople to the Great Mughal to apply for 
privileges for the English Company for whom she was then preparing 
a charter; and on 3lst December, 1000, the English East India 
Company was incorporated by Royal charter under the title of the 
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Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies.” 

The original company had one hundred and twenty-live 
shareholders and a capital of only £70,000. The corporation 
was to be permitted to export goods Customs-free for four 
years, and also £30,000 in fon*ign coin eiich voyage, provided 
“ tliey brought that sum by their trade o\it of foreign countries 
into this kingdom” — those kdiig the days when the “mer- 
cantile system” was as much in favour as were the doctrines 
of the Manchester school a few years ago. The charter was 
exclusive ; no charter was to be granted to other merchants 
within fifteen years; however, if found detrimental to the 
public, on two years’ warning it was to become void, — 
if otherwise, to be renewed with additional favourable 
clauses. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of this 
company merely in the eighteenth century, when Clive and 
Hastings were among its servants, it may come somewhat as 
a surprise to learn that this great corporation at first showed 
itself so timid and so unenterprising that in 1C04-05 its 
charter was in serious danger of being annulled. The pitmeer 
expedition of five ships under Lancaster had been sent out 
in 1601; and while meanwhile, year after year, ships were 
being dispatched from the Dutch ports in dozens, the English 
company j)as8ively awaited the return of its initial venture, 
which had employed fmir hundred and (‘iglity men, £47) ,000 
for its five vessels, and £27,000 for their cargoes. For this 
return they had to wait three years ; and only when, aft(‘r 
establishing one factory at Acheen and another at Bantam, and 
opening up intercourse with the Moluccas, Lancaster reapjHjared 
in the Tliames and enabled the adventurers to declare u 
dividend of nearly 100 per cent., did the “Company” fit out 
a second expedition of three not very large ships. Disappointed 
at this apathy on the part of the Company, the English 
Government had meanwhile commissioned Sir Edward Michel- 
borne to discover the countries of Cathaia, China, Japan, 
Corea and Cambaia, and to trade with the people there, 
notwithstanding any grant or charter to the contrary. This 
expedition, so complete a failure that the “Company” pre- 
ferred to drop the suit in Admiralty it hatl instituted against 
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Michel borne, is mainly remarkable for the circumstance that it 
brought about the death of one of the great seamen of Elizabeth's 
time at the hands of—Japanese ! When Michelborne had 
sailed on December 5th, 1604, he had taken with him as his 
‘‘pilot-major” the illustrious John Davys, who had given his 
name to the straits between Greenland and the American 
mainland, and in the course of the piratical enterprises that 
marked the course of the voyage of the Tiger and the Tiger's 
Whelp, an attempt was made on a Japanese junk at Bintang, 
near Singapore. Michelborne speaks of “the Japons as not 
being suffered to land in any port of India with weapons, being 
a people so desperate and daring that they are feared in all 
places where they come;” and he now had an opportunity of 
tasting their quality. The Japanese, who fought, strange to 
say, in the utmost silence, did terrible execution with their 
swords, and among others Davys lost his life in this grim 
affair. 

Meanwhile, stimulated by a return of cent, per cent, on 
bincaster’s initial venture (1601-04) on the one hand, and 
by this licensed jjoaching of Michelborne’s on (what they now had 
reason to believe to l)e) their very lucrative preserves on the 
other, the Governor an<l the Directors of the “ Company ” 
were suddenly seized with a spasm, or a succession of spasms, 
of very virtuous activity. A second “ voyage ” of four ships 
under Middleton (Henry), while it brought the Company into 
rivalry witli the Dutch, proved as remunerative as Lancaster’s 
liad been ; and a third (1606-10) of three ships under Keeling, 
which reached the Moluccas and returned without the loss of a 
single man, was still more so. The fourth, under Sharpey, 
was more or less of a failure; but on the fifth, Middleton 
(David), although excluded from Banda in the Moluccas, 
‘ where the Dutch now (1609) began to act as masters and 
had the design of seizing the Captain’s ship which by good 
management he prevented,” yet from Puloway “obtained 139 
tons of Nutmegs, the like Quantity of Mace besides Pepper 
and other valuable goods;” while on the sixth “voyage” Sir 
Henry Middleton in the Trades Increase, the Peppercorn, and 
two other ships, fitted out at an expense of £80,000, arrived 
before Cambay, resolutely fought the Portuguese and beat them 
off, and obtained some important concessions from native 
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Powers.^ In 1610 only a single ship, which established relations 
with Siam and at Pntani, w’as sent eastwards; but in 1611 
three ships under Ca})tain John Saris were fitted out for the 
eighth “voyage^' at an expense of £60,000, and it was this 
“ voyage ” that was to open up commercial relations between 
the islanders of the East and the islanders of the West. 

However, it may \w well to leave the special fortunes of 
the eighth “voyage^’ aside for the moment in order to follow 
the general fortunes and enterprises of the “Company” a little 
further. The ninth “voyage” \vas in no wise remarkable, but 
the tenth was so. In it Captain Heat, who had sailed with four 
sliips in 1611, was assailed at Swalley, the port of Surat, by 
four great Portuguese galleons, twenty-six galleys, with five 
thousand men and one hundred and thirty pieces of ordnance, 
and besit them off in four successive engagements, to the great 
astonishment of the natives, who had hitherto deemed the 
Lusitanians to be invincible. At this date a single fleet of 
Portuguese merchantmen sailing from Goa to Surat or Cambay 
would number as many as one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred and fifty “can^acks,” we are told. This victory of 
Best’s was a sad blow to Portuguese prestige in Indian waters; 
and when, after Shillinge's repulse of another huge fleet in 
1620, the English, in conjunction with the Persians, boldly 
assumed the offensive and took Ormuz from the Peninsulars in 
1622, it was truly Ichabod with the Portuguese }K)wer in the 
Orient. From this date the contest for supremacy in the East 
and the Far East no longer lay between the Portuguese and 


1 Both the Trades herease and the Peppercorn were, or became, noted teaBela. 
The firet, of 1,200 tons, was the first merchantman of over 1,000 tons built in 
an English shipyard, although in 1697 one of 800 Iona had been launched 
therefjom, I>»wn to 1699 all the big English traders bad been built in the 
Hanse towns; but we are told that “Hawkins’s Jems of Lvheek was the last 
great English ship either builded or bought beyond the seas.” For in spite of 
all Harrison’s perfervid patriotic account of the matter, Englishmen were not 
then, as now, the leaders either in the craft of shipbuilding or in mercantile 
marine enterprise. The Royal English Navy then was not remarkably atrong. 
In 1603 (the year when lyeyasu became Shogun, and set Will Adsros a-buildiog 
European-rigged ships in Japan) it oonsisted of forty-two ships of 17,000 tons 
burthen manned by 8,846 men; and of these ships only two were of a burthen 
of 1,000 tons. In 1610, Pett, the naval constructor of the time, laid down the 
Prince PfAfol of 1,400 tons, with a keel of 114 feet, and armed with sixty-four 
pieces of great ordnance; and Stowe assures us that this vessel was “in all 
respects the greatest and goodliest ship that was ever built in England”! At 
that date the Dutchmen were far ahead. 

As for the Peppercorn of 300 tons, she U}r for long in Hirado roadstead; 
and in Chets’# Diary (or Letters) we meet with ten entries referring to her 
disorderly crew. 
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their heretic foes, but between the heretic Dutch and the 
heretic English themselves. 

Down to 1612 the twelve so-called “separate voyages’^ of 
the English East India Company had, roughly speaking, 
returned cent, per cent. But after all, compared with the 

success of their rivals, the Dutch, this was no great matter; 
for, as has been said, down to 1612 the capital of the English 
adventurers was no more tlnin J^70,000, and a good deal of 
the resulting profits had been devoted to the construction of 
dockyards and of new ships. Against this the Dutch East 
India Company, with a strong fleet of first-class vessels in 
existence, had been incorporated in 1602 with a capital of 
6,000,000 livrcs, or £600,000.2 It is true that after two more 
of thefe “separate voyages — so called because the subscribers 
individually bore the expenses of each voyage and reaped 
the whole profits — had been fitted out, voyages from 1612 
were undertaken on the joint-stock account, and the capital 
of the Company was then increased to £400,000. But even 
so, the English corporation w^as in no condition to compete 
effectually with its Dutch rival, emjiowered as the latter 
was to make, its territorial acquisitions “national’ colonies. 
By the year 1612 the Dutchmen had established themselves 
in Java ; and besides this, tliey liad now seized the Moluccas, 
where six forts with standing garrisons enforced the rule 
established by the Banda and Molucca factories, that the 
whole spice-crop must lie sold to them exclusively. In 1610, 
Both, the first Governor-General of the Dutch Indies, had 
arrived at Jacatra in Java; and although this continued to 
be the seat of the administration of affairs, yet it was the 
Spice Islands (Moluccas) that the Dutch traders regarded as 
their most valuable possession. These islands they were 
resolute to hold against all comers — whether Spaniards, 
Portuguese, or English -and it was eagerness to maintain, or 
to obtain a grasp on, the little archipelago that was the 
direct cause of the deadly animosity that led to the massacre 
of Araboyna on February 17th, 1623, and the warfare between 
the rival heretic traders in the Far East which soon drove 


a At that date the Hvrt consisted of 188 of fine silver, while the 

pound Troy of silver {6,760 grains) was coined into 62 English shillings 
Accordingly, one f'mt was worth more than two shillings. 
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the Englishmen to confine their attention to the peninsula 
of Hindostan. At the time of Sana’s arrival in Japan, the 
English had factories at Achin and at Bantam, and a very 
small one at Patani; while from 1615 to 1623 they had 
another small one at Camk'llo in Arnkyna. After the 
massacre of the English settlers and their Japane.se guards 
there in the latter year (1623), the Moluccas remained in 
undis])uted possession of the Dutch, and the English withdrew 
nearly all their enterprises from the Indian Archipelago, the 
Malay Peninsula, and from Siam. To anticipate events 
somewhat it may k well to state that “in 1640 the Hollanders 
took Malacca, a blow from wdiich the Portuguese never 
recovered; in 1651 they founded a colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope as a half-way sttition to the East; in 1658 they 
captured Jaffnapatam, the last stronghold of the Portuguese 
in (h'vlon ; while in 1664 they stripped the Portuguese of 
all their earlier possessions on the pei)per-bearing coast of 
Malabar,” To say nothing of all the territories its admirals 
and cajjtains were able to attach to the State as national 
colonics, the additions made by the Dutch East India Company 
to the resources of the United Provinces were immense. 
Between 1610 and 1717 it paid no loss than 2,784J per cent, 
in dividends, or an average of nearly 26 per cent, per annum ! 

To return from this long but needful digression— needful, 
because without approximately correct views of the general 
situation in Eastern waters it is impossible to have clear ideas 
on the special contemporary foreign relations of Japan — we 
will now address ourselves to Captain John Saris and the 
eighth “separate voyage” of the English Company.* 

On July 22nd, 1610, the Red Lyon, one of the two Dutch 
ships that had reached Japan in 1609, arrived at the Texel 
with a letter from lyeyasu to the “ King of Holland,” by whom, 
of course, we are to understand the Stadtholder, Maurice of 

8 As Professor Biess in his excellent monograph on the “History of the 
Englifih Factory at Hirado" points out, the mass of original matter on ear^ 
English intercourse with Japan is eice^ingly large. !^ides the Profeasor's 
own capital treatise, the following works may be commended to those who 
wish to nmke a special study of the subject:— (1) Ptirchas’s J'i/yriWa, where, 
besiiles Saris’s work, we meet with letters from sereral others— notably from 
Arthur Hatch, parson of the Palagtow: (2) Kondall’s Memnrinlt of Japnn; 
(3) CbrIV/t Diai-y, edited by R. Maunde Tbompeon; (4) The Vcyam ^ Jyhn 
Sang to Japan, edited by Sir Ernest Mason oatow; (5) Sainabury’s Caimdm 
^ State Papere^ Ccloninl Barm, Bad India, Chma, and Japan, vok I, il, iii 
Nos. 2, aul 4, are poblioatioos of the Hakluyt Soi^y. 
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Nassau. Of this the London merchants soon got intelligence, 
and so in the following year they ordered Saris, in command of 
their eighth '^voyage/' to proceed to Japan with one of his 
vessels in order to open up commercial relations with a land 
which the Portuguese could not claim as a possession.^ 
Accordingly we find this entry in the log of the Clove, 
Saris's flagship: — “Jan. 1613. — The 14th in the morning we 
weighed out of the Road of Bantam for Japan, having taken in 
heare for that place 700 sacks pepper for a Tryall there. My 
company 81 persons, viz., 74 English, one Spanyard, one 
Japon and 5 Swarts [negroes]." On the passage Saris 
endeavoured to establish commercial relations with some of the 
Spice Islands ; but the Hollanders resented any trenching upon 
the monopoly they now claimed. So, when the Clove at last 
arrived at Hirado on the 11th June, 1613, the officers and 
merchants on board could no longer believe in the true 
friendship of Brouwer (the head of the Dutch factory) and 
his fellow-traders whom they found established in the port. 
While in Bantam, Saris was shown Will Adams’s long letter of 
Octol)er 22nd, 1611, and two days before the Clove weighed 
from Bantam Roads Adams had penned another to the chief 
of the Factory there® (which of course was too late to reach 
Saris), in which the following passages are important: — 

“ You shall (? understand) by the letter of Sr. Thomass Smith 
[Governor of E. I. C.], he hath written that he will send a ship 
lieer in Jaj)nn to establish a facktori, of which, yf yet may be 
profitt 1 shnl be most glad: of which newes I told tlie Emperour 
[lyeyasu, aetat. 71] thearof, and told him yt in ye next veer the 


4 To qnote from Professor Rie»:— “The prospects of the Chartered Company 
M regards the trade of the East Indies were, however, somewhat uncertain os 
long as the Spanish authorities protested against the intiusion of English mer- 
chants in regions where the Portuguese had first settled, and where even the 
Spaniards were restricted by their own Government from attempting any 
oommercial competition. From Madrid the Privy Council received again and 
again disquieting reports from the English ambassadors about the had feeling 
created in the highest Spanish circles hy the trespassing of the East India Com- 
Mny on the limits of the Portuguese colonial and mercantile preserve. The 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Conde de Lemoe, went even so far 
as to inform Sir Charles (>mwaleys, that 'in coercions and punishments 
to restrain access to those omintries he had an inclinstion rather to cruelty than 
clemency.' One can well understand that the English Government greatly 
desired that some Englishman should establish Irsile beyond the Portugueae 
poaaeaaiona.'* This passage is in connection with Michelbome's expedition of 
1604 6; bnt even in 1611 the English were anxious to establish commercial 
relations in the East with countries to which Portugal oould lay no claim. 

4 “ To my assured good frind Augw^in Sliding, in Bantam, decliuer this, per 
a gnod ft'ind TlioaKU whom God preanerue. Lavs dei : written in Japan in 
ye Band of Femndo, the 12 of Jcneuari 1613." 
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kinges mati. of Ingland would pend his irabaahador with raony and 
marchandiz to trad in his countrv; and of the certenti theerof I had 
receued newes. At ^\hich hee wass veery glad, and rejoyced that 
strange nacions had such g(xxl oppinion.'* 

This, it may be pointed out, is only one piece of evidence 
among many to show that the leading men in Japan at that 
time were the reverse of foreign-haters. To a Briton — and still 
more to an American — his house is his castle; and surely no 
Briton or American can honestly find fault with the Japanese 
Government if it insisted on l)eing master in its own house 
when it found that the large-hearted hospitality it was 
extending to strangers was being abused by some of them. 
Japanese then, as now, were exceedingly anxious to earn the 
good opinion of foreign nations, whether Asiatic or European, 
by fair international dealing, and down to the death of lyeyasu, 
at least, the treatment accorded foreigners in Japan was far 
more liberal than they would have met with in any other 
country. And this, too, altogether apart from the fact that in 
the great and grand and all-important matter of religious 
Uderution T^eyasu was centuries ahead of Europe. Therefore, 
hats off to lyeyasu— irry respectfully. 

“ As the ebipes [Dutch, of \^hich till then there had been less than 
a half-dozen at Hiradi>] coum lade, so thay go away much deeper lade, 
for beer (? ihey) lad thear shipes with rise, fish, hisket, with diuers other 
prouisions, monicion (munition), marriners, sfyoures and sveh lyk, so 
that in re8|)eckt of the warres in tlie M(>11 owcouks (Moluccas) Japan 
is verry profittahle vnto them ; and yf tlje warres do continew in ye 
MoIIucous with ye traffick thay haue beer wilbe a great scourge 
vnto ye Spaynnards, etc.'' 

And there is no doubt that for the prosecution of the 
conquest of the Moluccas the Hollanders found in Japan a 
most valuahle base of supply. 

“The charges in Japan are not great; onlly a pr^nt for ye 
Emperour [lyeyasu] and a pressent for ye Kinge [Hidetada], and 
2 or 3 other pressents for the Secretark Other coustoumes here be 
nonn. Now, once, yf a ship do coum, fett her coum for the eeterly 
part of Japan, lying in 35d. 10m. whear the Kinge and ye Emperour 
Court is: for coum our ships to Ferando JHIirado] whear the Hol- 
landers hee, it is farr to ye Court, about 230 Leagues, a werysoum 
way and foul. The citti of Edo lyeth in 36, and about this esterly 
part of the land thear be the best harbors and a cost so deer as 
theayr is no sholdes nor rokes i a myll from the mayn land. It 
is good also fiir sale of merchandis and security for ships, forr 
which cass I haue sent a pattron [chart] of Japan, for which my 
aelf I hau been all about the cost in the shipping that I have maae 

IP 
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for ye Emperour, that I hau experyence of all yt part of ye cost 
that lyeth in 36d., etc.” 

On arriving at Hirado, whero tlu* Clove received a most 
ready welcome from the House of Matsuura, then as eager for 
foreign trade as it had been in the days of Xavier and of 
Torres, Saris at once got the Daimyo to dispatch a messenger 
with a letter to Adams. The pilot was then at lyeyasu^s Court 
at Shidzuoka, but the messenger did not inquire for him there, 
but posted on to Uraga, and thus it was forty-eight days before 
Adams reached Matsuura^s town.® Hence, accompanied by 
Adams and ten other Englishmen, Saris on the 7th August set 
out for Shidzuoka, where he arrived on the 6th of the following 
month — September 1613.’ 

The reception here accorded Saris cannot he l)etter described 
than in Adams's own words: — 

“So the next daye following being redy, the gennerall went to 
his [the mperour'B] palles [palace ] : being courteouly receued and 
bid welcoum by the tresvrer and others. So being in the palles set 
downe, the gennerall called me and byd me tell the ssecretari, that 
the kinge mati. letter he would delliuer it with his own handes. 
Vppon which I went and told ye secretari thearof: at which he 
awnsswered, that it was not the covstoum of the land to delliuer 
anny letter with the hand of anny stranger, but that he should 
keep the letter in his hand till he cam into the pressence of the 
ernwror; and then he would tak it from him ovt of his handes 
ana delliuer it to the emperour. Which awnsser I told the generall 
theearof ; at which awnsswer not being contented cassed me to tell 
the secretari that yf he myght not delliuer it himself he would 
retourn agayne to his loging. Which second awnsswer I told the 
secretari; the which, not thinking well therof, was disconted with 
me in that I had nott instruckted him in the manners and coustoum 
of all strangers which had bein yeerly in their covntri ; and 
made me again to go to the gennerall: the which I did; but the 
gennerall being verry mvch discontented, it so rested. At which 


a For this misUke the roeasenger was banished from Hirado. 

7 Says the Captain;— “When wee approched any Towne, we saw Crosses 
with the dead bodies of those who had bwn cmcihed thereupon ; for crucifying 
is heere an ordinarie punishment for most Malefnctors. Chroming neere 
8urunga [Shidauoka], where the Emperours Court is, wee saw a Scaffold with 
the heads of diuers f which had been executed) placed thereupon, and by were 
diners Crosses with the desd Corpses of those which had been execnted remayning 
still vpon them, and the pieces of otber^ which after their Executions had 
been hewen agmine and a^ine by the trial! of others Cbtlans [swords]. All 
which caused a most rnsiuiourie passage to vs, that to enter into Surunga must 
needs pw W them. 

“ ThisCitie of Surunga is full as higge as London, with all the Suburbs. [Viyero 
in 1610 estimated ita population at between 600,* 00 and 600,000 sonktj Tlie 
Handi-craffs men wee found dwelling in the outward |mrts and skirts of the 
Towne, beouise those that are of the better sort dwell in the inward part of 
the Citie, and will not be annoyed with the rapping, knocking, and otner die* 
Uurbanos that artifiom oannot be wUhoaU’* 
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tym, preesently, the emperour cfimc fourth, and the wimerall 
was brought befoor him ; to whoum tlie emperour bid him well- 
covm of so weery journy, receuing his mati. letter from the genuerall 
by the handes of the secritary, etc.” 

Saris passed on to visit Hidetada in Yedo, and then, after a 
four days’ stay with Adams on his estate at Urnga, he returned 
to Shidzuoka, and there received ® the answ'cr to his petition for 
privileges, which, according to instructions, he had presented. 
This charter, aa translated by Professor Riess, runs as follows; — 

(1) The ship that has now for the first time come from England 

over the sea to Japan may carry on trade of all kinds without 
liindrance. AVith regard to future visits [of English ships] 
permission will he given in regard to all matters. 

(2) With regard to the cargoes of ships, requisitions will be made 

by list according to tlie re(piirements of the ShAgunate. 

(3) [E!)glish ships] are fiee to visit any }>ort in Japan. If disabled 

by storms, they may put into any harlxiur. 

(4) Ground in the place in Yedo which they may desire shall l>e 

given to the Ihiglish, and they may erect liouses and reside 
and trade there. They shall be at lil>erty to return to their 
country whenever they wish to do so, and to dispose as they 
like of the houses they have erected. 

(6) If an Engli.shman dies in Japan of disease, or any other cause, 
his efiects shall he handed over without fail. [Somewhat 
different from the Freneh Droit d'Anbaiue, it may be 
remarked.] 

(6) Forced sales of cargoes and violence shall not take place. 

(7) If one of the English should commit an offence he shall be 

sentenced by tlie English General \Tahh7)] according to the 
gravity of tlie offence. 

Althougli this cliarter of lbl3 shows no marked advance 
when compared with the general “patent” of 1(102 issued in 
consequence of the San Efipirilo affair in Tosa, it must not lie 
forgotten that its terms were infinitely more favourable than 
would have been accorded by any contemporary European 

« Saris also received a present for King James I. of England - ten painted 
screens which he received in Kyoio on the presentation of an order from 
lyeyasu, 'When (hey arrived in London the Coart of Directors resolved 
(20th December, 1614): “Screens sent to His Majesty from Japan not being 
so good as some the Company have, to be exchanged.” 

When Valegnani got Hideyoshi's ?eply to the Viceroy of India (1691) he 
also |ot some most costly presents of magnificent workmanship to carry back 
to HTs Excellency. On some of his officers representing that sending articles 
of such finish was merely so much waste, as the Viceroy could not appredate 
them, Hideyoshi burst out: “Whether he appreciates them or not is of little 
consequence. But my honour and dignity forbid roe to offer any articles as 
presents except the very best!” 

The missionaries are unanimous in charging lyeyasu with stinginess and 
miserly avarice. He certainly had a fine sense of the value of money and was 
uncommonly lotth to part with the “siller”— except for very good consideration 
raoaivad. 
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Government to alien traders — especially if these aliens professed 
a cult in any way differing from the State religion. It will he 
remembered that a dozen years before this lyeyasu had offered 
the Spanish merchants a splendid site in Yedo, but that so 
far the Spaniards had failed to avail themselves of the privilege. 
The old statesman, although he opposed no obstacle to their 
settlement in Hirado, now gave the Englislimen a hint that 
it would be well for them to be less neglectful of Eastern 
Japan than the Peninsulars, in sj>itc (*f all their large promises, 
had proved. (Article 4.) In his efforts to get the new-comers 
to make his nascent metropolis their headquarters he was 
strenuously supported by Adams; but although the pilot got 
Saris to examine the harbour of Uraga closely — it was found 
to be excellent — and insistently dwelt u]>on the advantage of 
establishing the factory on the Gulf of Yedo, Saris ])ronounced 
in favour of Hirado, where the astute Matsiiura had alread} 
dined him and wined him and generally made a little god of 
him.® 

Tlie results were disastrous, as Adams no doubt pointed out 
they would Im?, and as Saris’s own common-sense might have 
told him they would be. In the matter of “ Customs for 
that is what the “presents” really amounted to — the savings 
would have been not inconsiderable. In a few days at Hirado 
goods to the value of 975 rials of eight had gone in presents to 
the Haimyo, his relations, and a crowd of hungry underlings. 
For lyeyasu, Hidetada, their “secretaries” (Codskindono among 
them), the Judge of Meaco (that is Itakura Iga-no-Kami, the 
Shonhidai, who afterwards wrecked all Hideyoshi’s prospects 
as a god), and others, a value of ,C180 3s. lOd. had been set 
aside; and as lyeyasu got only 349 i rials — or £87 Ts. 6d. 
worth — nf)pro|uiated to liini, and Hidetada only 175 rials, or 
£43 15s. lOd., it is not difficult to work out what the savings in 
presents alone would have Ikhui if Adams’s advice had been 
adopted, llesides all this, the very considerable expenses of the 
numenuus journeys to Court would have been saved. But the 
most important consideration of all would have been that in 

® We get here a confirmation of the mitt^ionaries’ statementf abo\it the 
Spaniardd frequenting Umga at this time:— “Saris was desirous of buying a 
Spanish ship riding at anchor in Umga, but the price of £100 asked be Adnms as 
a^ot of the owners teemed to him ‘ very dear ’ ; he bought only some Kyoto ware, 
of which Adams kept a slock at Uraga on account of some Spaniards.” ' 
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Eastern Japan no rortugueae, no Dutch, and hut little ISjmniah 
coiuj)etition would have liad in be faced. However, iSuria, from 
the poor opinion he liad conceived of Adams, would not listen 
to the pilot’s advice. 

After a deal of very ungenerous haggling (»n Saris’s part, 
Adams did enter the Conijiany’s service at a salary of £100, 
and rendered a good deal more than sterling service. But no 
thanks U> Saris fur that; in making that agreement with 
.\damK he was, as his own account of the inatttT shows, 
merely making a virtue of necessity : for Adams, though 
neither a ricli man imr a professi<maI dollar-grinder, was yet 
of perfectly independent mean'^ at the tirne.^^ He had 
trading agencies of his own at Vedo, Uraga, Shidziioka, 
K\oto, and Hira(h» ; tie- Spaniards and tl)e Dutch did employ 
iiim, the rortiigiie^e were eagiT t<> do so, while he at the 
same time wore the two suonK of a Jajianese f<aviurai, and had 
an (‘State ol’ his own. “ Now' tor my service which I have 


10 In this connection it may Ite well to print the following from Professor 
Riess’s valuable inonograpli, in wlncli, b} the way, the vindication of Adams’s 
attitude on tliis occasion and geneial character is comjdetc and triumphant. 

“ How little Saris thought of the business qualities or even of the character 
of the newly-appointed Adams, is clear Irom a ‘ Memorandum, ’ written 
only eleven days after signing the contract and left for the guidance of 
Richard Cocks in the management of the factory. Ruiidall ha^ printed a part 
of it, hut has left out the most damaging pa^isages This venomous indictment 
of William Adams runs: — 

“‘And for Mr. Adania he is only ht to be master of the junk, and to be 
used as linguist at court, wlien you have no employment for him at sea. It 
is necessary you stir liira, lii.s condition being well known unto you w to 
myself, otherwise yon shall have little service of him, the country afl<)rding 
great liberty, w hereunto he is much aflected. The forced agreement I made 
with him you know could not be eschewed, the Flemings and Spaniards 
making false proflers of great entertainment and himself more afifected to tiiem 
than his own nation, we wholly destitute of language. 

“ ‘ In any hand lei him not hfive the ditbureing of any money of the Cbmpnny\ 
either for junh or otherwise ; for his usual speeches is so large and his resolution so 
set upon getting. I entreat ym, he mny always have one with him to pay out ond 
to write Oie particulars of what is disbursed %n all such matters as you iW/ employ 
him in.* 

“‘You shall not need to send for any farther order to the Emperor for 
the setting out of the junk, it being an article granted in the charter, as by 
the copy thereof in English left with you will appear. Yet will Mr. Adams 
tell you that he cannot depart without a license, which will not be granted 
except he go up. Believe him not; neither neglect that business : for his wish 
is but to have the Company bear his charges to his wife. Yet rather than 
that he shall leave you and betake himself to the Spaniards or Flemings, 
yon must make a virtue of necessity and let him go, leaving his brother-indaw 
to follow his business.* 

“After a careful study of all extant materials for the history of the English 
factory in Japan we can only endorse Rundall's judgement : ‘In all this f’lptain 
Saris was wrong and unjust.' Adams remitted the £20 lent to his wife in 
England imnsediately after Saris’s departure and proved most reliable and 
exMi in his accounts with the Company. Cocks bad no occasion to be lenient 
with Adams, but felt greatly oblige to him for many services and acts of 
kindoesi, even after his engagement by the Company had expired." 
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doen and daily doe, being employed in the Emperours service, 
he hath given me a living, like unto a lordship in England, 
with eighty or ninety husbandmen, that be as my slaves or 
servants; which, or the like precedent, was never here before 
geven to any stranger/^ On February 25th, 1615, Cocks 
writes to the Governor of the Company: “The truth is the 
emperour esteemeth hym much, and he may goe and speake 
with hym at all tymes, when kynges and princes are kept 
out.” And this was the man that 8ki})per Saris in lordly wise 
pronounced to be fit only fur a master of a junk or the post 
of linguist — a linguist in Japan then getting about ten 
shillings per week ! The simple truth of the matter seems to 
be this — that with all his great qualities as a worker, in 
spite of all his deftness with the j)eu. Saris at bottom was 
not much l)etter than a mere dollar-grinding Philistine with 
a taste for pornographic pictures — a good man spoiled from 
having had to take u]) the trade of a merchant skipper, 
whose then use and wont it was to address his subordinates in 
the tone of a God Almighty delivering himself to a black 
beetle. 

Tlie sum of the story of the Factory established by Saris 
(contrary to Adams’s advice) in Hirado is easy to give. After 
a troubled and troublous existence of ten ye^irs it was finally 
dissolved with a loss of something between £5,000 and 
£10,000^^ in the very year (1623) when the Dutch President 
was writing that “in one voyage to Japan above 76 ]>er cent, 
may be gained; sufficient tt) buy up all the returns needful 
for Europe.” We have seen that in 1609 the Great Ship 
from Macao had brought a freight valued at over 1,000,000 
crowns. The Factory at Hirado was o})ened with a ca|)ital 
of £7,000, one-half of which was in the form of cash, while 
Professor Riess estimates the total value of the imports 
brought by the three English ship? that subsequently carried 
cargoes to Hirado at a little over £8,000. From 1617 to 
1620 the only English vessels that entered Hirado were two 
or three of the Company’s ships brought in cu prizes by the 
Dutch, From the former year the Hollanders took vigorous 

11 From the Court Minutes of the East India Companj the loss apDesrs 
to have been reallj lees lh»n this estimate of Professor Riess'a: -‘‘Mnrch 
13th, 1633.— Mr. Governor made known with what difficult j the/ got out of 
Japan and that thej had lost bj that trade at least £1,700." 
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means to enforce their claim to the monojK>ly of trade with 
the Spice Islands; in 1618 three interloping; Eugjlish ships 
were captured in the Straits of Macassiir, and after their 
officers had been replaced by Dutchmen, were at once en)]>loyed 
as Dutch traders. One of these, the Aiimdamr, arrived a1 
Hirado on August t)th, 1618, where the Hollanders brought 
her in “in a bravado.” In the bdlowing year the Swan, 
and later on another })rize, was brought in in similar fashion. 

Meanwhile (July and August, l6Dd) the “Treaty (d' 
Defence” between the Engli.sh and the Dutch at home had 
been concluded, and two nnuitlis afttT, news of this had 
arrived at Batavia ('i7th March), when the nndhods of defence 
were arranged in every detail. Aeconling to the Treaty, the 
Companies were to trade in the Moluccas as partners, twi^ 
thirds of the spices being reserved for the Dutch and the 
other left for the English, while each i)arty was to mainUin 
in tlie farther East Indies twelve ships in a common “Fleet 
of Defence.” Who the enemy aimed at was appears very clearly 
from the instructions given tlie capbiins by the Council. “If 
you meet Portuguese, Spaniards, or their adherente anywhere, 
assault and surprise them.” All prizes taken should at the 
fleet's arrival with them at Hirad(» l)e ecpially divided Iwtween 
the English and Dutch factories there. Japanese junks and 
Chinese ships bound for Japan were to b(^ left unmolested; 
but Chinese ship.s bound to or returning from the Philippines 
were to be seized upon as good prize. “ If any Portugal 
shipping shall in flying recover any road or port upon the 
coast of Japan, you 'shall nevertheless force him from his 
anchorage from under the land.” And at this time England 
was supposed to be at peace with Spain (and Portugal), while 
the nine years' truce of 1612 between the Dutch and Peninsulars 
was supposed to be still in force! 

From Himdo as a base two filibustering expeditions were 
directed against Manila Bay, as the result of which, and 
of some minor captures, prizes to the value of some £100,000 
had to be divided between the associated freebooters before 
the dissolution of their alliance in the summer of 1622. This 
di.'«olution was brought alwiit by the inability of the English to 
contribute their stipulated quota of ships, men, and money. 
A few months afterwards (February 17th, 1623) occurred the 
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80-called massacre of Amboyna, to exact reparation for which the 
English were impotent till 1654 ; and shortly after this all the 
English factories were withdrawn from the Indian Archipelago. 

Previous to the Amboyna affair, however, it had been 
resolved by the English Company’s agents in Batavia 
to reduce, if not to withdraw, its meagre staff in Japan ; 
and on May 22nd, 1623, imperative orders for its withdrawal 
were issued. Accordingly “ on the 22nd December many of 
the townsmen [of Hirado] came with their wives and families 
to take leave of the factors, some weeping at their departure. 
On the 22nd the factors went on board intending to set sail. 
But the Dutch merchants and many Jajjanese friends came 
on board with eatables and drinkables to have a jolly leave- 
taking. As there was not room on board for so large a 
company (over one hundred) they all went to Kochiura and 
spent the day there, postponing their departure till the 
following day. At noon of the 24th December, 1623, the 
Bull set sail for Batavia. The English Factory at Hirado 
was a thing of the past.” 

Of course, the ten years’ sojourn of six or seven English 
merchantH with their headquarters in an insignilicant ‘‘fisher 
txiwn” on a remote Western islet exercised little or no ap- 
preciable influence upon the history of contemporary Japan with 
its population of 1.6,000,000 or 20,000,000 souls.^^ Neither 
can the worthy traders he regarded as authorities on the con- 
temporary history of Japan, in spite of the caooelhes scribendi 
with which several of them were infected. Yet withal, to them 
the discerning historian will readily acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude, for apart from the fact that they frequently confirm 
our Jat)aije8e and our still more valuable missionary authorities, 
they now and then make statements which, astounding and 

IS “It is agreed m above that the Lords of the States-Gteneral of the 
United Provinoee shall take care that justice be done upon those who were 
nartakers or accomplices in the Massacre of the English at Amboyna, as the 
RepubUok of England is pleased to term that Fact, provided auy of them be 
living.”— 27th Article of Treaty of April 5th, 1664. 

18 Their chief service rendered to the country seems to have been the 
introduction of the common or garden potato. Cwks’s Diary;— “Juqe 19th, 
1615.— I tooke a garden this day and planted it with TOttatos brought from 
the Liqiiea (Uichus], a thing not yet planted in Ja/wn.” July 29rh, 1618 :— “I 
set 500 small potata rootes in a ganieit. Mr. EUou sent me them from 
Liqiies.” Adams had brought the tirst lot. The Japanese call the common 
potato Ja^atoro^imo. Jamtra stood on the site of the modem Batavia, and 
hence it would eeem that the Japaneee regard Java as the souroe of one of 
their staples of food. 
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inaccurate as they may l)e, are yet extremely servlceahle in 
suggesting linijs of investigation tliat afford the ricliest returns 
when followed uj) hy Japanese experts. As regards M'veral of 
the results in the following chapter, casual remarks in (.ocks's 
Diary or in tin' correspondence of the Hirado Fiiet<My have 
primarily suj)i)lied the clue tluit has led to their attain namt. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CIIUISTIANITY AND FOUKIGN UKLATIUNH (1614-1624). 

TN a i)revi{)us chapter we have dealt with the general 

fortunes of Christianity in Japan from the death of the 
Taiko in 1598 down to t]»c date <»f the expulsion of the 
missionaries in tlie Noveinher of 1()14, just a month before 
the beginning of tlie winter campaign against Osaka castle. 
In spite, of the sujjposed deportation of all the foreign religiem 
from Japan, yet, as we have said, there were at least five 
European missionaries in the great stronghold at the time 
of its capture on June 3rd, I(>I5. And, strangely enough, 

on that occasion all the five escaped with their lives. ^ The 
two Jesuits, Porro and de Torres,^ had a series of most 

remarkable adventures ; ^ and the letters in which they 
recount them as well as the events of the storming of the 
fortress are worthy of careful ]>erusal. However, it is to 

one single passage in Porro’s epistle that attention is here to 
be directed. 

It will l>e rememl)ered that Date Masamune with 10,000 
troops had formed the van of the Tokugawa left wing on 

the day of the grand assjiult. Writes Porro: — 

Finally, leaving Osaka hehiiid me I traversed the army ot' 
Masamune, the father-in-law of Daifousaiua’s second son.*^ I was 
oi>8erved !>y a soldier, who, presuming that I might be one of the 
Fathers, called me and very respectfully conducted me into his 
tent, telling me that he would never consent to mv going further at 
such a crisis and at the very evident risk of my life. I remained all 
that day (4th) with him; on the next day, which was the 6th of 
June, my host set out for Ky6to; and I myself, again falling into 
extreme peril, directed myself towanls M isamune’s presence. I found 

1 The Japanese secular priest who was with them was killed by a sabre- 
stroke. 

3 De Torres had been fur long settled in Kam with Takayama Ukon, and 
Takayama’s former retainers had mostly joined Hideyori. 

8 Both, fleeing in different directions, were stripped naked by the pillagers, 
and to that in no soiull degree it would :mpear that their safety was due. As 
soon as they were recognised to be non-Japanese (from their ooloor) they were 
left alone. 

4 This, of oourse, is a mistake. Hideyasti, lyeyasu’s second son, had died 
in 1607. Tadatern, Masamune's son-in-law, was lyeyasu’s aixth son. 
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this lord on the point of mounting to proceed to Kyi^to. 1 briefly 
explained to him that 1 was a foreigner, of the city of Nagasaki, and 
that finding myself in Osaka during the late circumstances, I was 
reduced to the sad condition in which he saw me, and 1 l)egged him 
graciously to facilitate my passage to Muro, and thence U) Nagasaki. 
Masaraune answered me through a page that he would have granted 
my request without difficulty and at once, if I had not been a 
(Christian ! ” 

Now the strange thing is that at the very inunient Date 
Masaniune made this unsympathetic remark to Father Forro, 
he (Date) had an emlwssy of more than sixty persons in 
Spain, on its way to the Pope of Rome, bearing a lettt;r 
from him in which His Holiness was asked U* send Franciscan 
monks for service in Date’s domains, to appoint a “‘great 
prelate ’ throngli whose zeal and under whose direction all 
the inhahi hints might l)e cim verted without delay to the 
Christian religion,” and to use the weight of his authority 
to aid Date in accomplishing his ardent desire to enter 
into friendly relations with the King of 8pain and his 
Christian States! And at the very time that all the foreign 
missionaries with their most illustrious converts were herded 
together in Nagasaki for deportation from Jaj)an as soon as 
“the Great {Ship from Macao” should arrive, this embassy 
of Date Masamune’s w'as being feted and feasted in royal 
style in {Seville, one of the most bigotedly Christian cities in 
the world! The reproduction of the following extract from 
M. Pages will furnish the means of dealing with this most 
puzzling episode in Japanese foreign intercourse in the most 
compendious way: — 

“ Father Sotelo, with Hashikura, .sent by Ddt4 Masainuiie, Prince 
of Oshiu, arrived in New Spain on Oember 2Hth, and at the 

port of Acapulco on January 24th, lfll4. The Spanish authoriticN 
gave them a splendid reception. From there they went t(> Mexico, 
where the Viceroy welcomed tliem with great honours. It was the 
time of the Holy Week, and sixty-eight persons in the suite of the 
ambassador [Hashikura], who had been {)erfectly instructed, were 
solemnly baptized in the church of Saint Francis, and confirmed by the 
Archbishop.® It was determined that the baptism of the ambassador 

* At the very moment of this august ceremony in the cljurch of tiainl 
Francis, in the city of Mexico, the Christian ladies of Kyoto, tlie capiiMl of 
Ji^D, were being subjectei to very outrageous treatment. fSays rag^:— 
“itakura, the Governor of^ Kyoto, not daring to disobey the Imperial order, 
charged Sagamidouo [t.«. Okubo, to whom we have alluded in tlie foot-note 
on pp. 493-4W, whence the aigniBcapoe of the incident will readily appear] to 
destroy the churches and to compel the Christians to aiKMtaliee, leaving them only 
the choice of a sect He [Itakum] hsd secretly given orders to hu Minister 
[Okabo, tiagami-no-kami] to make use of threats and harsh and ignominious 
UeaUnent before all things, and in the last place to exile the refractory, but to 
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should take |>hi<'o only 'in Spain. Hashikura ^eft Mexico on 
Ascen.sion Day ; he wa.'i at Puehla da los Angeles on the Day ot 
I*ent<‘coht. He end)arke<l al San Juan d’riloa on June lOth, 1614, 
touched at Havana on July li-lrd, lv.^ulned his journey on August 7th, 
and arrived at the harbour of San Lucar de Barraineda in Andalusia 
on OctolKT oth. A inagniHeent entry into Seville was prepared for 
him. The city showe<l itself e(jaally proud to aelconie Father Sotelo, 
who Inid been horn within its walls, and t(» fete in him one of the 
glories of the (diurch and the apostle who liad converted and baptized 
an infinite mimher of pagans. The autliorities of Seville received the 
umha.ssador in solemn audience, and listened to the communication of 
the dispatches addres-Jed to the city. In reality, the Prince (jf Oshiu 
[/.6. Date Masamune] had written directly to the city, and had sent as 
a present a sword and a dagger of great value, in token of friendshi]). 
He cxpre.ssiHl his desire to embrace the f'hristiiin faith as soon as 
circumstance.< should permit him to do so, and his wisli to see all his 
vassals profe.ss the same religion. At tlie .saim* time he j)ro])ose<l 
favourable ai rangimients for trade with the Spaiiiaids. The letter was 
<lated Send.ii, Octohei 'JlJth, Kll-k It was decided that the matter 
should he referred to the King <d’ Spain. The amhassailor (jiiitted 
Seville on Novemher 2oth, passed through (Hinlova and 'foiedo, and 


lUprivi no one of kin or her hj'c. ['fins stat<‘nient must not be overlooked j Five 
days only afiei the rcinovul of the missionui ie.s, Sayarnidoiat [Okubo of 
(MttwaraJ posted an Edict to the eflect that every Ohiislian who would not 
deny hi"* faith would be burned ali\e, and that VNluH\ei lei‘lJ^e'd to apohliitize 
had only to piepare the stake to which he W(»iil(l be bound. Many of tlie 
ChrisliaiH Jiastened to prepaie their slake. However, the Ckmiuiissioner 
[Okubo of Odawara, see footnote on page 494] caused the bouse of the ('tanpany 
at Kyr»to, as well as those of tfie FranciM’ans at Fushinii, to be ra/.ed. [All 
this, it will be observed, is in perfect accord with the Japanese sources.] 
Some Christians then fell away from the faith, and ren«oved their names from 
the list of tlie faithful— that is to say, from the Book of Life. Hut the 
greater number renmint*d invincible, and pivferred exile. . . . Several ladies 
who had made the vow of chastity practined k rie comnune under the condnet 
of one of their nuudier, Julia Naito. [This w^as the sister of the Christian 
diplomatist, Naitb, tiie Hrst Japanese Daimyd to l>e bapti/a'd. She died in Manila 
on March ‘i8lh, lt>27, after thirteen years of exile.] They occupied themselves 
with the conversion of persons of their sex to whom the missionaries ctjuld 
not penetrate. These ladies offered a victorious resistance to hinnilialing 
trials. It was proclaimed that they were to be promenaded nude through the 
whole city I They at once caiis^ nine of the youngest and of the most 
lieantiful to be concealeil in places of security; the other nine betook them- 
selves to prayer and awaits the hour of combat. Bags of rice-straw were 
brought, and they were put into them, then they were .suspended in pairs on 
poles, and promenaded in this way, in the midst of the insults of some and 
of the blessings of others. At the close of the day the exhausted satellites 
deposited them in the middle of a field on the bank of a river, on the 
execution-ground. There they were left until the following day. One of them 
who had been set free and conducted to her father's house, returned therefrom, 
(urrying her straw -asek, and rejoined her noble cjimpanions. The lieutenant 
of the Governor [this would seem to be Okubo of Odawara, whose 
position in the matter has been explained in the footnote on p. 494], 
ashamed of having l>een conquered by women, wished to surrender them 
to the beatlien as subjects for their debauchery ; but he pardoned them, and 
caused them to be consigned to the care of Christians as prisoners. __ The 
persecution was acute during nine or ten days; but Sagamidono [UkuUi 
of Odawara] was recalled and exiled, and the Viceroy [Itakura] ordered a 
liause until the receipt of a fresh ortler.” 

All this squares exceedingly well with the data in the footnote just referred 
to, except only that th£ missionaries here make no mention of the executiou 
of sixty Cluistians by Okubo. 
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entered i^Indrid on Deeeniher 20tli, Id 14. During nil its progress 
through irpiiin the en’hji.s'-v luid heti) genen)!!.-*!;’ maintained hy the 
King of Sjatiii, and at .Madri<I it rreeivini ho.>j)itaIity in the eonveiit of 
Saitit Fraiiei.^ at the expense <4 the same .soxereign." 

On January 30th, ICIJ, the Japanese anilMissador and his 
colleague. Father Sotelin had an audience with the King, 
Fhilij) III., and tiv(‘ days iatei Hasliikura \\ent t(» pay his n‘sj)ectw 
to tlie al]-i)oweifii] Duke of Lernia, \\ho assured him of his 
l)eTiev()]ent co-()]K'rati''n. Then, on Fehruar\ 17th (1015) 
Hasliikura received lioly haptisin in the con\ent of tlie Fraii- 
<'iscans (Deacal/.os) from the hands of (Ju/man, tlie chief 
chaplain of tli(‘ King (acting as suhstitnte tdr the .Archbishop 
(tf Toledo, \\hos(' sieknt‘ss jirevented him from idliciating). 
Th(‘ godfatlier and tlie godmother ware th<‘ Duki* of Lerma 
and the ('ountess of Haraehia. It is needless to say that in tliis 
Duke of Lerma we are dealing with one of tlie leading eliaracters 
in Ijosage’s immortal narrative of (iil BIhk\ Adventures . o AIUt 
a further stay of eight months in Spain, Hasliikura and his 
train passed from Lanadoiia to Savona and tlieiice to Genoa, 
where the Doge and the Senat<‘ treat(‘d them as royally as they 
had lieeu treated at Seville. Thence they sailed for Civita 
Vecchia, and arrived in Rome tow'ards the end of October, 
1615. To the events of their stay there tlie historians of the 
Church devote page after page. We hear of the Swiss gViards 
firing salvoes of artillery in their honour from Saint Angelo 
(the mole of Hadrian) and (dsewhere, of the tnimpeta of the 
Senator and of the Conservators sounding fanfares, ami so forth 


0 To Hashikura, and slill more to the intriguins: ambitious Sotelo (th« 
“ priest -ambaM«dor” was really angling for the creation of an Archbishopric 
or Japan in hia own favour) the “benevolent co-o|wration’' of the Duke must 
have been of no liUle conse<|uence. The following passage (GU viii. 

6) is donhtlesa familiar to most of our readers;— “I likewise accompanied 
my lord duke when he had an audience of the king, which was usually 
three times a day. In the niominj? he went into hb majesty’s chamber as 
soon as he was awake. There he dropped down on his marrow-bones by 
the bedside, talked over what was to be done in the course of the day, 
and put into the royal mouth the speeches the royal tongue was to make. 
He then withdrew. After dinner he came back again; not for State 
affiiirh, but fur vAot, vihatf and a little gossip. He was well instructed in 
all the tittle tattle of Madrid, which was sold to him at the earliest of the 
season. Lastly, in the evening he saw the king again for the third time, pnt 
whatever colour he pleased on the transactions of the day, and, aa a matter 
of course, requested bis instructions for the morrow. While he was with the 
king, I kept in the ante-chamber, where people of the first auslity, sinking 
that they might rise, threw themselves in the way of my onservation, and 
thought the day not lost if 1 had deigned to exchange a few words of common 
civility with them. Was it to be wondered at if luy self-importance fattened 
upon such food? There are many folks at (knirt who stalk about on stilts 
of much frsiler materials.” 
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and 80 forth. “It might have been fancied that one was 
assifiting at an ancient triumph.” 

The delivery of DahVfl letter to His Holiness must really 
have been a magnificent function, “The Poj)e [Paul V., a 
Borghese] was surrounded by cardinals, by archbishops and 
bishops, apostolic proto-notaries, the clerks of the chambers, 
and the chief lords of the nobility.” However, the stately and 
imposing ceremony was not without its spice of comedy. This 
was supplied when, after the reading of Date’s letter. Father 
Petroeha of Mantua pronounced a discourse in the name of the 
“Prince” (Date Masamune) and of the ambassadors; for the 
worthy Father then “represented the Prince as a Christian in 
intention, voio chrtfttianus, the saviotir of eighteen hundred 
victims destined for death, and the future Defender of the 
Faith in Japan”! And on the previous .5th of June this 
future “Defender of the Faith in Japan” had curtly told 
Father Porro, who in the. direst extremity had invoked 
his assistance, that tin* favour asked would have been 
accorded without difficulty ami at once, (f iis asker had not 
been a Chnstian! 

Thus during the nineteen months’ interval between the 
departure of the embassy from Sendai (Octol)er 21st, 1G13) and 
the meeting with Porro after the fall of Osaka, a great change 
must have come over Dat('*’s feelings towards Christianity, That 
is, on the supposition that, unlike the Bishop of Japan— a 
Jesuit, by the way — we admit the original sincerity of his 
professions. In his letter of Octol)er 5th, 1613, Qerqueyra 
(the Bishop) is indeed very frank in the expression of his 
opinion on the matter. Inasmuch as in this communication 
of his (to the General of the Company) there are some very 
suggestive hints on the general state of the foreign relations 
of Japan at the time, it may not be amiss to reproduce the 
greater portion of it. 

After mentioning the wTeck of the vessel (with Sotelo on 
lx)ard) for New Spain at TIraga in 1612, and the construction of 
a new ship to proceed thither with a few Spanish passengers, 
he goes on : — 

“Among them is a Franciscan monk called liouis Sotelo, who, it 
is said, is sent as ambassador to Rome by a Japanese gentleman 
named Masamune, a subject of the ‘King’ of Japan, but Lord of 
several provinces, with the ostensible object of requesting both His 
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Majesty [Philip III, of Spain] and His Holiness [Paul V.l to send 
over here missionaries to preach the (iospel in his dominions, nut who, 
as a matter of fact, only does it on the expectation of preat material 
advantages by the arrival of the Spanish ships in his jwrts; should the 
request of the said ambassador be granted, great inconvenience may be 
expected not only for these Christians, but for the Franciscan monks 
likewise for having taken a principal part in this transijction. This 
is the reason why the father Jeetiitj* out here did aU they could duting 
these last months to preieut not only the embassy, but also the voyage of 
Father Sotelo to Netv Spain, and worked hard but xmsuccesHfn/ly to get 
him into their hands and to send him to ^fanila. 1 am tohf now that, 
as the Superiors could not prevent his going to New Spain, they 
have informed the ('ornmissioner-tieneral to Mexico of the little 
foundation of the embassy, and of the dangers which may issue, 
if sncce^ful, as the Lord of the IVnka [i.c. lyeyasu] and 
the prince his son [i.e. Hidetada the ShOgun] do not wish the 
Franciscan monks to build churches in the Kwant?i; nay, that the 
former [i,e. lyeyasu] has already written to the X'iceroy of New 
Spain that if is not religion but commerce he wants. And we fear, 
therefore, and ^^ith good cause, that should any further mission of 
Franciscan monks or any other mission land here, it might greatly 
exasperate the ‘King’ against them and Masamune, whose real 
object in wanting the mission in his estates will tlien bwime too 
manifest. And as the ‘King’ i^ already very distrustful of the 
Spaniards for reasons we liave explained U) you before, he may be 
M to suspect there exists some ominous alliance between them and 
Masamune, and give vent to his indignation by causing the total 
ruin of the latter, whose estate.^ are entirely dependent on the 
‘King’s’ good-will, who may vleprive him of them us well as of his 
life whenever he should think it convenient to do so. 1 wrote to 
His Majesty [Philip HI. of Spain] alsiut everything deserving 
prudence and reflection with regard to this embassy, and now I do 
the same to you [i.c. Acquaviva, General of the ^Company of 
Jesus ” from 1581 to 1615], so that, if needful, you may inform 
His Holiness, It's! through lack of trustworthy information about 
the real import of this embassy they may semi over here an exjK*dition 
that might endanger the interests of the (diurch and the authority 
of the Pope.” ^ 

In a previous chapter Sotelo’s story luid Isen brought 
down to the summer of 1613, when he was arrested and 
(Condemned to death for returning to yt‘do and preaching 
there in defiance of Hidetada’s proscription of the foreign 
religion. However, although the memliers of Sotelo’s con- 
gregation, mostly lepers and outcasts, were sharply dealt with, 


7 mib is quoted from Mr. Meriwether’s interesting monograph on *‘Dat4 
Masamnne” in V’ol. XXL of the Transaetions the Asiatic Society qf Japan. 
Bcaden who wish to learn all about the details of the building of the ship 
for the embaasT are referred to that monograph and to the monograph of Dr. 
Nachod, alreadj referred to. Pag€i, Charlevoix, and Craaset have each page 
upon page devoted to Sotelo. The latter two writers, being Jesuits, are none 
too favovuwbly inclined towards him, any more than they are towaids GoUido 
tflenrank 
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yet at tlie time — and indeed down to the year 1617 — the 
Shogun was utterly averse to shedding the blood of the 
foreign priests ; and wlieii Date came forward with a plea 
for Sotelo’s life, the Franciscan was at once entrusted to 
his kee})ing. A few months later on (October, 1613) Sotelo 
set out as the head of Date’s embassy to the city of Seville, 
to Philip III. of Spain, and to Pope Paul V. 

Altliough Sotelo had been thrown over by the Shogun 
Hidetada, he yet kept the Shogun’s di8[)atch to the S))aniRh 
King in his ]>osse8Hion. In view of this fact, Pages’ account 
of Ids conduct at the audience on January 30th, 1615, 
is amusing; — 

“Tlu-n Father Sotelo, having obtained the word, exprosse^I himself 
in the name of the Emperor of Ja})}in, and said that five yeai> 
previou.slv [1610] the Emperor had eho.seii him to carry to His 
Majesty [Pln'lip III.] words of amity ajul alliance, luit that his failing 
health not havinir ])ermitted him, th<‘ ambassador, to pass into Spain, 
Father Alonso Mnno/ had been snh.stitntcd for him; that, having 
lemained in Japan, he had learned that tin* Dutch had dispatched an 
emha^sv from Europe to the Shogun to oj)])()se hi'-! projects of alliance 
with Spain by proposing new comlitions of immen.«e advantage. 
‘And 1 have pers\mded tlie Emperor,’ added Father Sotelo, ‘that 
with the friendship of the King<*fSjmin alone he may obtain results 
much more considerable than those promised by the Dutch. In 
consequence the Em]H*ntr has charged jnc with the ]>resent em- 
bassy, in order to solicit Your Majesty’s alliance.’ Then (after the 
King’s answer) Father Sotelo delivered the Imperial letter to His 
Majesty.” 

Was ever fiuch an equally delicious piece of comedy as this 
]dayed off in the hauglitv and stilted Court of Spain ? And 
what makes the incident all tlie more surprising is that on 
November 15th, 1612, Qerqueyra, the Bishop ol’ Japan, had 
addressed a long letter to the King of Spain, of which this was 
the concluding paragraph : — 

“ Another unfavourable circumstance is that of the ship of more 
than 400 tons, which the Spaniards built for the Japanese at Y’^edo, 
and which was intended to make the voyage to New Spain in 
company with the small ship of the Spanish Captain [Sebastian 
Vizcaino] of whom I have just 8p<'ken. This rommercf teas pumt€(i 
eohtranj to the orders of the Vicfroy', and the Jaiwnese hist several 
thousand taels in the venture. Actually the ship set out on the 
3nl October last (1612) from T^raga, and on the 4th of the same 
month she was cast ujion the rocks, and all her cargo was lost. On 
bonni of her was Fray Luis Sotelo, chief instigator of the voyage; 
and it !.•< alleged that it was against the will of his Superiors, who 
for some time have been regretting in the highest degree the 
imprudent steps of certain veliyieiix. It even appears that the 
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Superiors have gravely censured the Father [Sotelo] of whom I 
speak. It is for tliis reaseii that he has been recalled to Manila. 
At this date it is not known how the sovereign [Hidetada] will take 
the incidtnt of the shij), for he himself had a great interest in the 
expedition.” 

And elsewhere in the same letter the Bidiop says: — 

“It is thus that the Fraju*iseans have seen themselves frustrated 
in their original desiLOi of opening u]» eomimTcial relations ht*tween 
Ja])an and New S])aiii, rchtilom >■>, prrjihlicinl U) Manifn.'' 

It is to he noted that this tdfort to (tper\ up trade l)otween 
Japan and New Spain was an elfort to infringe one of the 
cardinal ]»rinei]des of Sjianish colonial ]K)liev. Between the 
Spanish colonies and any foreign State no direct commerce was 
])ermitted, while down to 1714 the various Spanish provinces 
situated on the South Seas were pndiihited from liolding any 
tradal communication with <'ach other. As a matter of fact, 

the onl} trade lU'Ssilde for the colonists w'as with the midher 

ctaintry, and all this trade, such as it wais. was confiiUMl U\ 

one single port— Se\ ille. (Hence, jarhaps, one reason why 

Date ^lasamum's anihas^.idors dtlivtnd dis]iat(‘h(‘s to the 
authorities of tliat city.) Of all the Spanish posHcssions, one 
only was free from this galling n-Hraint— Mainla to wit. 
K(d)ertson’s ex})osition ot th<‘ situation here is so clear 
and Biiccinct that its <pi<itation in full is not inadvisable. 
Says he : — 

“Soon after his accession to the throne, Philip the Second formed 
a scheme of jdanting a colony in the Pliilippin(‘ i'^lands, which had 
been neglected "inca* the time of their di'.eovery; and he accomplished 
it by means of an armament fitted ont from New Sjauu. Manila, 
in the island of Laconia, was the station cliosen for the capital of 
this new establishment. From it an active commercial intercourse 
began with the ('hiiicse, and a consi<lerahle mind)er of that industrious 
people, allured by tin* prospen’t of gain, settled in the Philipnine 
islands under the Spanish protecti(m. They supplied the colony 
80 amply with all the vnhmhie productions and manufactures of 
the East, as enableil it to <»pen a trade with America, hv a course 
of navigation the longest from land to laml on our globe. In the 
infancy of this trad<*, it was carri(*<I on Avith ( allao, on the coast 
of Pern ; hut experience having discovered the impn»priety of fixing 
upon that as tlie port of communication Avith Manila, the staple of 
the commerce bet**Aeen the East and West Avns removal from Callao 
to Ac^ipulco, on the coast of Ncav Spain. 

“After A'arious arrangements it lui.s lK*en brought into a regular 
form. One or tAVO s]d})s <le{):irt annually from AcajmlcH), 
are permitted to cnrrv out siU'cr to the amount of five hundred 
thousand pest^, hut they have hardly anything else of value on 
board; in return for which, they bring back spices, drugs, chin^ 

QQ 
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and japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muslins, silks, and every precious 
article with which the benignity of the climate, or the ingenuity 
of its pwide, has enahknl the East t<» supply the rest of the world. 
For some time, the merchants of Peru were admitted to participate 
in this traffic, and might send annually a ship to Acapulco, to 
wait the arrival of the vessels from Manila, and receive a propor- 
tional share of the commodities wliich they imported. At length the 
Peruvian.s were excludwl from this trade hy mo.st rigorous Edicts, 
and all the commoflities from the East reserved solely for the 
consumption of New Spain. 

“ In conse(juence of this indulgence, the inhabitants of that 
wuntry enjoy advantages unknown in tlie other Spanish colonies. 
The manufactures of the East are not only more suited to a 
warm climate, ami mor(‘ showy than those of Euroj^e, hut can he 
sold at a lower price; while, at the saim* time, the profits upon 
them are so con^iderahlc, ns to enrich all tho.se who are employed 
either in bringing them from Manila, or vending them in New' 
Spain. As the interest both of the buyer and seller concurred in 
favouring this branch of commerce, it has continued to extend 
in spite of regulations concerted with the most anxious jealousy 
to circumscribe it. Tuder cover of what the laws ])ennit to hi* 
iinjwutiHl, great (juantities (if India goods are jiour(*d into the 
markets of New' Spain: and when the H<*ta arrives at Vera (Vuz 
from Eiir(ip<*, it often finds the wants of the pcojile already 
supplied by cheaper and more accc'ptabb* commodities. 

“There is not, in the commercial airangeim'nt." of Spain, any 
eircumstanct's more inexplicable than the jiennission of this trade 
between New Spain and the IMiilippines, or more rejiugnant to its 
fundamental maxim of holding the colonie> in per])Ctual dependence 
on the mother country, by prohibiting any commeicial intercourse 
that might suggest to them the idea of receiving a siijiply ol 
their wants from any other quarter. This permission must appear 
still more extraordinary, from ('onsidering that Spain herself carries 
on no dire(‘t trade with her settlements in the Philippines, and 
grants a privilege to one of her American coloni(*s which >he denic!* 
to her subjects in Europe. It !'• pn»bable that the c(tlonists who 
originally took possession of the Philippines, having been sent <mt 
from New Spain, began this intercourse with a (Wintry which 
they comsidered, in some measure, as their parent State, before the 
(^mrt of Madrid was aware of its conse(pU‘nces, or could cstahlish 
regulations in order to prevcait it. Many remonstrance^ h:;ve laeii 
presented against this trade*, as detrimental to Spain, hy diverting 
Into another channel a large jnirtion of that treasure which 
ought to flow into the kingdom, as tending to give rise to a spirit 
of in(IejH*ndonce in the colonie.s, and to encourage innumerable 
frBud.s, against which it is imjKissihle to guard, in transactions so 
far removed from tin* inspeetioii of Ciovernmcnl.” 

In view of all this, it was not to he expected that the 
Spanish King would he at all ready to grant Date’s request 
for trade with New Spain; and hence it is not strange to find 
Date soliciting the Piqie’s assistance in the following terms; — 

“ 1 have learned that my kingdom is not fur rt*moved from the 
kingdoms of New Spain, which form part of the dominions of the 
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very powerful King: of Si)ain, Philip. It is for thin reaw)n thit 
in the desire to enter into relathm with him and with his Christian 
States I keenly desln* his friemKhijj ; and 1 have no doubt of 
obtaining it, if you assist me with your autlmrity, ns 1 humbly 
beseech you to do, eonjuring Vtnir Iligiiness to undertake thista.sk, 
and to bring it to an end, above all heejiuse these kingdoms 
are the ne<‘essary route for the re!l(jieux st*nt hy you into our 
kingtlom." 

It must not be forgotten that in 10111, at the date of the 
dispatch of Datt'^'s eni])assy, Iyeva.su was alrt‘ad\ in had humour 
(>ver the poor results of the intercourse w itli New Spain. 
When Viveni had been sent thither in Will Adams’s ship 
in ICIO, lyeyusu had entrusted him with a letter and rich 
presents for Philip III., and the Franciscan Mufioz w'ent 
along with him to carry thes(‘ from Mexico to the S))ani8h 
Court. Since then there had been embassies from New Spain, 
but little or no trade, while fnun his Spanish Majesty S(> far 
lyeyasu had not heard. As a matter of fact, it was only on 
June 20th, 1G13, that Philip III. dis}>atched three Franciscans 
with a letter to acknowledge lyeyasu’s itresents. They did 
not arrive in Japan till the end of IGl.'); and then lyeyasu 
refused to receive them, while Hidetada r(‘)('cted tludr pres<*nts 
and ordered them to leave for New Spain at the first 
op}>ortuiiity. Meanwhih*, tn Date’s re(pu*st the Sj»aniards had 
just given a vtTV decided, albeit indirect, answer. Writes 
Cm'ks on December Ctli, 1G1.5: — 

“Also yow may umlerstnnd lu)w a shi))p arived at Quniito 
rCroga] in Ja[>on tliis yeare, which came oiU of New Spaiue and 
Iwought grM»d (juantetv <J' broad cloth, kersie*', perpeluano.s, 
and raz de Millim, which the} f»Her at a loe rate ; hut I thinkc 
it is the last tliat ever will he hnmght from tltence, for it is 
said the Spaniarde' made proclematiou with M drums at 
Aguapulcn and other partes tlint, upon payne of d(>uth, their should 
neaver any more Japons er>m nor trade into New Spaym*, and that 
lK)th they and all other stranger.-* of what nation ^(K*ver should 
forthwith avoid out of all pMrtt*s of New Spaine. Hut in nvjuital] 
herc*of the Fmperour of Jupoii liatl* made pnwlemation, in payne 
of death, that neaver hereafter any Japon shall trade or goe into 
New S[)uine, and comandt*d the fryres or padre> which came in 
this shipp should avoid out of Ids dominions ; for the truth i.>, he if 
noe freiid netlier to Spanianlt‘s nor Porfingalles.” 

Now although all this was perfectly correct, yet in M. I’ages 
we read as follows: — 

“At the time when their [Philip Ill.s diseredited envoys’] 
vessel was to put to sea, son»e loi^s of the [ShSgun’s] Court 
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wished to take part in tlje voyage in the interests of commerce ! 
One of them, named Mukai Slutgen, General of the Kinperor'a 
ships, to eontiive for himself great advantages the Spaniards, 

asked for and obtained the release of Father Diego de S. Francisco, 
who had been a ))risoner in Yedo for a year.** Tlie vessel put to 


8 This priest's account of his imprisonment is valuable for the light it 
throws upon the economy of a Japaiic.se jail; — “The prison was very narrow 
and dark, with no opening hut a unall ^sickot for passing in the porringers; 
its area wios twelve rand'! fa (’atuloniiin niciisnie equal to about six feet] in 
length and five in hriadih, wliile the eeiling was singularly low A second 
enreinie prevented coniniiinication with the outside. A numerous guard made 
no cease night or day in calling aloud, to show that they were not asleep. 
One Inindred and filly [uisoners wciv confined in this pestilential hovel! 
Among tliene were ten oi twelve Christians. But the missionary in 18 months 
bapti/.ed 70 infideln. [Here is an instance of M. Pag^is’ failure to co-oidinate 
iiis data. “Eighteen months” and “a yeai ” are not the same] There were 
two divisions, in eacli of wliieh the inmate'^ [theie were one liundnd and fifty 
of them, he it rememlieied] were arranged in three rows. The place assigned 
to the Father was three palms [18 in ] long, by wide To sleep one must 
Hiij)port oneself on one's neighhonr. Hence many iiuanels about the space to 
lie occupied and the length of sleep, and in consequence fights were fieipient. 
If anyone wislied to put on the least bit of clothing, the others objected, 
e.spceiallv during the siimmei-lieat, for with ehilhe.s mi one took up more room 
and made liis neighbours hot As an exceptionnl favour the Father was 
perniittini to wear a garment <*f thin tcxtnie; and often he himself could not 
endure it. For a year and a half the mis.sionury ne\er cut his hair, his heard, 
or liis nails' //i vrrmint ytdlvlail a I’inlim sur mn Ccinmonly there 

were ahout lU) individuals, to whom nolliuig was givi n to eat, and who perished 
of hunger. Another score, among whom was the Father, got nioutlifiils merely. 
Those generally sueemnlied in 4U or hO days. The Father owed his life to 
the charity of the Chiistians, who fee’d the guards. Vineeut. a carjienttr, a 
very zealous lieliever, hionghl .sustenance for the niissionaiy for some days; 
but the guards fearing for themselves, at last denounc-ed him. The judge 
decided that this man ought to be united with the Father and to follow him 
to prison. [Vincent, the Christian carpenter, became lilind, and attained 
martyrdom in 1617.] Among the number of the prisoners was Laurence, the 
ion of the Shogun’s physician. [He also hecime a martyr in 1617.] Almost 
all the prisoners became sick and no physician could penetrate to them; it 
was feared that he migiit intnxluee poisen. The sick exhaled a horrible 
stench, when they were too wi'iik t«> disphiee themselv<*s pour levrn beKohu 
nalw'da. Often their neighbours kilksl these unf(>rtnnate8 in order to gel rid 
of them. They smashed their heads against the joists, or more frequently 
they strangled them. Some of (hem committed micide, preferring death to 
the extremity of their sutferings, ‘On en vit dintxph'h, i'kcriaieni: .h fain 
tmi pour rne dormer h mart, et jc n’y puts reimir.’ All that was given them to 
drink was a [mrringerfiil of water in the morning, and another in the evening; 
a certain nnmher died, after having heecme iiiad from thirst. Thus, when 
the Father baptized any one, not a single drop of water was lost; the baptized 
reeeivetl the water, and drank it to appease his thirst! Thirty or forty among 
the sick were always so weak that they eonld not raise themselves to receive 
their miserable allownnee. Their neighbour seized upon this pittance and 
devoured it, s.sying that the sick ought not to eat nh Von ne m lewdi prut pour 
fane ees oix/nm; thus nobody would be either infected or inconvenienced. 
Several of the sick oWrved this counsel of them.selres At the sight of such 
cruelly the Father called uiiou the Christians to exercise (he office of nurses. 
But the most horiible detail wjts that the corpses of the drx^ased were only 
removed with the iiermission of the (rovernor. These were left for seven or 
eight days, and often the heat had putrified them in seven hours. From them 
trickled putrid streams which fli*odcd (he surroundings, and poisoned the living. 
Every individual who entered the jail there contracted fiightful ulcers, and 
his body hceame a ‘hearth’ of corruption. The ears heciinie the seat of a 
Huxion of huinoiira. The knee% the iVet, and the hands swelled and became 
ulcerated; in most ca.<^s the extremities of the feet and of the hands mortified 
and dropped ofl Father Diego found hiinsclf a complete leper from the crown 
of his head to the aolej* of hu feel. And in the devouring fire of this leproiy 
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on Septc'mher .“KUh, 1616. Thi^ vnva^re unfortunate for the 
Jajmnej'e, most of wlioiii in the rourse of it. In t lie crew were 
only ten Sjwmish sailors; the rest were .Ia|»;mese, to the nutnher of 
two hun<lre<l, and of these only fifty reaehe<l N'ew Sjiain [Father 
Peter Haptiste instruettHl and haptizetl all those who dieil. The 
survivors al>o heeaine Christians.] Meanwhile, after a very trying; 
voya^^e of live months, Father Dietro ile 8aii Fraiieiseo had arrivt^J 
at Acapulco on the 2drd Fehruary, 1617, and shortly afterwanD at 
Mexico, ir/iere Failin' S'tit/o that tva'<. The Viceroy, Don Diep» 
Fernandez de ('ordova, Mar(|uis of ( Juadalaxara, receivtHl him 
favourably. The Father asked him fir.stly /or ihr of the mpifat 

Itrnnliy, lairfa/fy nmirnfi hy the Spnmarda for havtny fviiducted the 
I'eHHcf direrfdy from Japan to Sew Spain, and, >ccondly, for the promjit 
dispatch of the commercial utfairs of the Japanese officer, Mukai 
Sho|^en ; and lie obtaine<l all that he a-skwl.” 

Now', after collating a good many documents on this ejiisode 
one cannot help feeling that Charlevinx, who has follow'd! 
Father Marianus, treats the matter with greater accuracy than M. 
Pages has done, lie tells us that in Mil? Sotelo and Hashikura 
found Date’s vessel at Acapulco, and that a new' (lovenior, then 
proceeding to the Philippines, finding the Spanish shipping then 
in harbour insiifiiciioit for the accommodation of his suite, 
chartered the Japanese vessel to accompany liim to Manila. 
Df eoui’se one objec't in this maiio-uxn* w'as to jirevent direct 
communication betw'een New Spain and Jajian; and as a cargo 
ot silk from Manila would Ik* far more valuable than any cargo 
from New' Spain (wliere the Japanese shiji had disjxised of her 
lading tor ready money at a great profit), the Japanese captain 
was only too glad to have his sliip thus chartered. On board 
went Sotelo and Hashikura and the survivors of their train. 
They reached Manila in June, 1618 ; and here shortly afterwards, 
in accordance with instructions from the Council of the Indies, 
Sotelo had all his pajicrs seized, while he himself, eighteen 
months later on, vva.s ship{>ed off to New Spain. The authorities 
of Manila had written to the King of Spain in terms exceedingly 
hostile to SoUdo and Date’s embassy as soon as they had heard 
ot it; and the Spanish King had bt^eri offended because a subject 
ot his had been appointed Bishop of Northern Ja]>an and Papal 

lie involimt.'irily tore himself day and night; wt plaia emorma du miegty rfe« 
cu«mr< d deg molUie ruignelaieiU de gang el de pug. In the midat of wuch trials six 
of the most vigorous and most wicked prisoners exercised a tyranny without 
nmits over their wmu'inionH; their outrages caused furious howls and despairing 
curses in this hell. For a lime the Father had bc«n able to practise the holy 
»erc^ with LoiiiM, Thoniai, and Vincent. It was in the first times that the 
•li I baptized. But the prisoners that came in afterwards, veritable 

Wild beasts, stopped preaching and the performance of any sacred luinwlry.” 
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Legate there without hin asyent beiug asked. As Protector of 
the Church he caused the Pope to withdraw the Bulls making 
the appointments, while the Council of the Indies t(K)k sharp 
measures against Sotelo. How long Date^s ship lay in Manila 
Bay is not known, but Mr. Meriwether tells us she again 
reached Sendai only in August, 1620, with Hashikura and 
his suite reduced to eleven persons. And this was the end 
of the ten years’ efforts to oi)en up a Japanese trade with 
New Spain. 

That lyeyasu was |)erfectly cognisant of the dispatch of 
Date’s embassy is incontestable, for it was under the superin- 
tendence of Mukai 8hogen, lyeyasu’s own Admiral,” that 
Date’s vessel was fitted out for the voyage. Whether the old 
statesman was conversant with the tenor of Date’s missives to 
the King of Spain and to the Pope is a very different matter, 
however. At all events, shortly after the death of lyeyasu in 
1616, Cocks (then on the Tokaido) tells us in one passage 
that it was said the Shogun was to raise troops for a war 
with Date, and in another that DaU* was to be put to death. 
At that time Tadateru (lyeyasu’s sixth son), Date’s son-in-law, 
was being punished, nominally for his slackness at the 
battle of Domyoji, where Date had also refused to follow up 
the retreat of the beaten Osaka troops. Tadateru’s name 
was mixed up with Okubo’s alleged plot; and by the end of 
1616 news of the doings of Date’s envoys in Spain may very 
well have reached Japan. In 1618 Araki, a Japanese Jesuit 
ordained in Rome, o{)enly apostatised, and Charlevoix tells us 
that some time Wore this, on his return to Japan, Araki 
complained bitterly that while in Madrid he had learned that 
the rdi^m of a “certain Order” were exerting all their 
efforts to induce the King of Spain to undertake the conquest 
of Japan. 

However, the Sh(»gun neither attacked Date, nor was Date 
put to death, for he died peacefully in his bed at the age of 
70, twenty years later on (1636). Nor, in spite of his 
attitude towards Porro at Osaka on June 5th, 1615, did Date 
show any 8{)ecial hostility towards Christians until 1620. 
Three days after Sotelo’s arrival in Manila seven Bt)anish 
fdigimx left it for Nagasaki, where they arrived on August 
i2th, 1618. Among them was that Diego de San Francisco 
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whom Mukai Shogen had rescued from the Yedo prison in 
1615 ; and on arriving in Nagasiiki this priest at once sent 
on Father Galvez (who had returned tt> Ja}>an a few weeks 
after his deportation in 1614) with a message' for Date from 
•Sotelo. Galvez was not only well received by Date, but he 
actually obtained i)ermi88ion from him to jjreach in his wipital 
of Sendai. However, two years later (16*20), under j»m<8ure 
from the Yedo Government, “ Date, whom his emUissy had 
rendered sufepected, and to whom wjis attributed an effort 
to secure the alliance of the King of Spain in order 
dethrone the Kubosama flyeyosu],’^ was constrained to issue 
thriie anti-Christian Edicts. Those who had Injcome Christians 
“contrary to the will of the Shogun” had to abjure their faith, 
the |>enaltie8 for refusal being confiscation of juoperty b)r the 
rich, and death for the poor ; rewards were offertnl to 
informers ; and all the ministers of the Gospel were to he 
banished unless they renounced their faith. Al)out this time 
Hashikura, the envoy, returned after seven ye^rs* wanderings 
in Christian countries, and declared that Christianity was 
only a “ vain show.” 

These Edicts of Daff*’s were not particularly severe, and 
such as they were they seem to have l>eeu enforced in a 
somewhat half-hearted way; for down to 1624 Goto, one of 
his chief vassals, was permitted to profess his Christianity 
publicly together with all his own retainers, while until 
then Date, who was blind of one eye, shut the other to the 
presence of foreign }»rie8ts in his capital. Nor was his case 
at all singular among the feudatories. Many of them were 
utterly averse to interfering with the Christianity of their 
subjects, for freedom of conscience was highly regarded by 
the lajst Jai)anese of the time. Kuroda of Chikuzen (the 
young Kuroda who showed himself a gentleman towards 
Ishida, sitting bound with a rope on a mat in front of 
lyeyasu’s tent at Otsu in October, IfiDO) was only driven to 
persecute his Christian subjects by pressure from the Shogunate. 
(Cocks tell us that Kuroda also was to be put to death in 
1616.) His first victim was “John Akashi Jirobioye, a valiant 
man of war” (40), the son of his old friend Akashi, whom he 
had saved at Sekigahara, and who afterwards had commanded 
a brigade of Christians in Hideyori^s seiwice in the great 
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Osaka Mtniggie. At this time Kiiroda was virtually a prisoner 
in Yedo; and if left to himself, it is safe to .say the son of 
his old friend would never have l)een shortened by the length 
of his head, despite all his fanatical Christianity. Hosokawa 
(tlie Jecundono of the Jesuits) was forced into anti-Christian 
action only in 1618; and it was not till October 1.5th, 1619, 
tliat he had any of his vassals killed for their Christianity.® 
As regards the great Fukushima of Aki, who Cocks tells us was 
much respected all through Western Jai)an, the missionaries 
inform us that “at the beginning of the year, the Prince of 
Hiroshima, a great man of war, lord of two ])rovinces, whose 
revenues amounted to .500,000 sacks of rice (really 498,200 
hku), was dispossessed by the Emperor and s(‘nt into exile 
for having been too favourable towards the Christians.’^ 
Another great feudatory, Uye.sugi Kagekatsu (300, (XXI 
koku), who had l)egiin the great war of 1600 against lyeyasu, 
down to the year of his death (1628) regularly made report 
to the Shogun’s Council that there was not a single Christian 
in his domains, although there were thousands of them; and 
it was t)nly when his son succeeded to the hef that a 
persecution was instituted in Yunezawa and the province 
generally. And even the Governors of the Imperial cities 
of Kyoto and Nagasaki showed themselves most reluctant to 
enforce the anti-Christian decrees of the central authorities 
with any stringency, while we tind that Matsiikura Bungo- 
no-Kami, at first Lonl of Shimabara, and after 1627 Daimyo 
of Arima, and whose death (1630) is so luridly described 
by Charlevoix, did everything he j)ossibly could to protect 
the foreign priests and their converts from the consequences 


0 There if a grim comicalitj in a note of M. here. “ Diego [the 
martvr on this occasion] one day said to hi» prince [Hosokawa]: *You would 
not wish me to go to Hell’ ‘Why,’ answered Hosokawa, 'If 1 go there, would 
you not go there with me? Act like a loyal servant and for the love of me.’ ” 

10 It is interesting to compare this with the account of the matter given 
in the MAon volume on the Osaka campaigns: — "Fukushima had his 

fief of Aki (498,200 Aoku) confkcuted, and was removed to a fief of 46,000 hlti 
in Shinano and Echigo, in the fifth year of Genwa [1619]. Although other 
reasons were alleged for this, yet what led to it a as the Osaka affair of 101^16." 
Fukushima in imite of all his faults seems to have been a great champion of 
the cause of toleration, as api^ars from the letters of the missionaries. He 
was no Christian himself; but' because he l)elieved the foreign priests were 
really dmng good humanitarian work he subsidised them liberally year after 
vear. He reused to persecute himself, and he did everything he could to gel 
Ills neighbonrs to refrain from doing so, always appealing to their best and 
most liberal instincta. From what the roihslonaries and Cocks say, the mural 
inflntnoe exercised by Fukushima of Aki must have been very great. 
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of their fanaticism before he l)egan his career as the bitterest 
persecutor of his times. 

As regards the central administration, after the (supinised) 
deportation of all the Christian religxtux and their most 
daiigerou'i converts in November, 1614, its attitude towards the 
proscribed religion and its professors for some two yeaw can 
scarcely Ik? descrilK-d as a sternly reaoluto one. Tlie reason for 
this is to Ik? 8(night in the contenijH)rary internal }H)litics of 
Jaj)an. Just a month after the expulsion of the missionaries 
the winkT campaign against Osaka l)egan, and, until the end 
of tlie summer campaign in dune, Idld, lyeyasu had to devote 
all his energies and attention U) that life-and-death struggle. 
Resides, among the most intluential retainers of many of the 
Daimyo whose contingents sup]>orted him were many Christians, 
while some of these Daimyo, such as Fiikushima, Uyesugi, DaU'*, 
Kuroda, and Hosokawa, were themselves utterly averse tt> any 
jKirsecution. As reganls the Expulsion Edict of January 27th, 
1614, Tanaka of Kurume had actually refused to enforce it in 
his fief, and “ lyeyasu had closed his eyes.’^ Even some of his 
own officers were inclined to make it a dead letter. Itakura, 
the Shotthidai of Kyoto, exerted himself to kee}» the brief 
persecution instituted in the caj)ital a bkK)dle88 one ; while 
Tojvn, Deputy-Governor of Nagasaki, with his family, (^fienly 
took {»art in one of the processions conducted by the foreign 
[>rieats just before their deportation. Nagasaki was then a 
town of .WjOGO inhabitants, all Christians, and “all the 
inhabitants hoped for the triumph of Hideyori by reason of 
his promises.’^ Toan, the Deputy-Governor, who u]K)statiHed 
in 1615, was execut«?d in Yedo in NovemlxT, 1619, mainly 
on the grounds that the Japanese secular f>rie8t, his son, 
who was killed at the capture of Osaka, had actually led 
four hundred Christian troops to the supjKjrt of Hideyori. 
And t))at the average Jafwnese was no Christian-bater at 
this time is evidenced by the miraculous escaiH! of all the 
five foreign priests in Osaka in the general massacre that 
followed the capture of Hideyori^s stronghold. 

One man who was emphatically no average Japanese in 
this respect was Hasegawa Fujihiro (the Safioye of the 
missionaries), Governor of Nagasaki from 1606 to 1614. From 
data in Cocks’s Diary ” it would ap|»ear that this Has^awa 
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wan not merely violently anti-Christian, but anti-foreign 
generally. It was chiefly through him that the old Christian 
Prince of Arima had been ruined in lGll-12, for Hasegawa 
had for long cast covetous eyes ui>on this fief. When the 
young prince a])OHtHtiHed and began the ])er8ecution of his 
Christian subjects in 1012, Hasegawa was entrusted with 
the task of seeing that there should be no lack of zeal on 
the young turncoat^s part. One result of this was that Arima 
was removed to Nol)e(>ka in Hiuga (53,000 koku) about 1014, 
and Hasegawa became Hord of Arima. The persecution he 
carried on was so atrocious that many heathens even were filled 
with disgust. In November, 1014, he had a mixed force of 
some 10,000 Satsunia and llizeii mmurai detailed to help him 
to make an end of the business. 

“ While the in(jue.st went on nt Arima, the Satsuina men 
followed the coast towards the east, and proceeded to Ariye, to 
Shimubara, and to the villages. These men of war, aecu.stoined to 
shed blood only in the midst of combats, sent word in advance to 
the Christians to withdraw for a time ; and most betook themselves 
to the mountains. The Satsuina men feigned to have executed their 
orders, and made report that there were no ('hristians in the country.” 

Just at this jioint Hasegawa and his auxiliaries were 
hastily summoned away to co-operate in the great siege of 
Osaka, and the persecuted Christians of Arima had a res))ite, as 
had Christianity in general. 

“ During all these wars,” writes M. Pagw, “ and down to the death 
of lyeyasu [June 1st, HilG], Christianity enjoyed a tolerable tran- 
(|uillity. Most of the Lords, engage<l in one cause or the other 
[^they were all on lyeyasii’s side], found themselves always in the 
held; those who remained at home reserved themselves to act after 
the example of the victor, and shut their eyes as regarded Christians. 
The prudence of the missionaries [at the end of 1615 there were 
Kfly-three of them in Japan] and of the Christians themselves 
knew how to accommodate itself to the times, while repairing 
the di8a.sters of religion and of worship.”^! 

Now at this time the Yedo Government was still averse to 
taking the life of any foreign jiriest. Diego do S. Francisco, as 
soon as the roads were clear after the fall of Osaka, had dis- 
guised himself as a soldier, and, mingling in the rank^ of 
Hidetada’s army, had entered Yedo, where he at once began to 


11 Charlevoix, it ought to be remarked, writes in a aoinewhat different 
strain. He ronndlj blames some of the missionarie-} for imprudence, while 
the ill-conaidered zeal of man^r of their converts he pronounces to have been 
very detrinienUl to the real interests of the Church. 
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propagandise. When detected he was not killed; he was cast 
into that terrible hell of a prison from which the Admiral, 
Mukai Rhogen, rescued him in Septeml)er, 1610 — in the interesta 
of Japanese trade with New Spain. Pages writes with perfect 
accuracy ; — 

“The Sh5guu [Hidettida], as well as his father flyeyasu], no 
longer wished to have priests in his Eiu])ire, hut he contented himself 
with exiling them without putting them to death, hoping that, the 
ministers l>eing wanting, the Christians would forget the faith.” 

Ar has bf^en said ladore, undvr Jyeyasu not one ningle foreign 
missionary was pui to death. 

It is perhaps not unprofitable here to review all the anti- 
Christian Edicts of lyeyasu. Th(‘ first, issued in 1606, was 
issued merely to humour a capricioiiR woman’s w'hini ami tvi 
please Yodogimi, Hideyori’s mother. It was for strictly local 
consumption in Osaka, and even there it was enforced with 
discretion. At all events, a few months later on (1607), 
Yodogimi and Hideyori received the Jesuit Vice-Provincial Pae/. 
and his suite with the greatest kindness, and on that occasion 
Yodogimi’s own sister, Jokoin (the Maria Kiogocou of the 
missionaries), was confirmed by the Vice-Provincial. 

Besides this mere make-believe, three anti-Christian Decree.s 
were published by lyeyasu before his death on June Ist, 1616. 
The first of these is found in an article issued on September 
13th, 1611: — “The conversion to the Bateren religion is 
prohibited. Those who violate this })rohibition shall not 
escape due punishment.” This, however, would seem to have 
been an instruction addressed to lyeyasu’s own officers solely. 
The next, issued on April 22nd, 1612, immediately after the 
detection of Arima’s intrigue with “Codskindono’s” secretary, 
was published throughout the whole country, and stated that 
“ the religion of Kirishitan is proscribed under heaven.” Then, 
on January 27th, 1614, appeared (under Hidetada’s name) the 
long Decree with which Sir Ernest Satow has dealt so ex- 
haustively in Vol. IV. of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. 

The missionaries are very emphatic in charging Hasegawa, 
the Governor of Nagasaki, with the responsibility for these last 
two Edicts, and there is not the slightest doubt that he did much 
to prompt those of the eighth month of 1616, for Cocks corrobo- 
rates this charge strongly, being in a position (all unknown to 
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hiniMelf) to give cha[)ter and verse. On the death of lyeyasu the 
“Cape merchant’’ had gone up to Yedo to get the English 
privileges confirmed hy Hidetada. After a good deal of waiting, 
Cocks had had an interview with the Shogun, — had received, 
as he thought, a confirmation of the ])rivileges, — and was 
staying at Adams’s house near Uraga on his way hack, when on 
September 30th, 1616 (old style), “towardes night arived a 
man of Capt. Adames expres, sent from Mr. Wickham with 
letters and others from Firando [Hirado], ^Ir. Wickham advising 
that by proclemation at Miaco, Osakay, and 8ackay, it was 
defended that no Japun should buy any merchandize of 
strangers. Whereu{)on he could make no sales of our comodeties, 
and therefore did wish me, yf I met the expres on the way, 
to retorne to Edo to redrese it, yf I could.” 

Now this re]>ort of Wickham’s was ]>erfectly correct. On 
the 20th day of the eighth month of the second year of Genwa 
(1st Oct(d>er, 1616, new style) the following Edict had Iwen 
issued by the Goroju, or Sh6gun’.s Cabinet : — 

“ Be it strictly instructe<l that according to tlie command of the 
Shokuku [Premierl, issued some years ago, to the effect that the 
conversion of the Japanese to Christianity is strictly prohibited, the 
Lords of all the provinces shall take special care to guard [keep! all 
people down to fanners from joining that religion. Also as the black 
ships, namely the P^nglish ships, l>elong to that religion, the provincial 
Ijords [t>. the Daimyo] should scivl any of those ships to Nagasaki or 
Hirado, in case they happen to put in to the ports of their dominions, 
and no trade shall l>e carrieti on therein. This is proclaimed in 
respectful accordance with the will of our Lord. 

“Ani>o Tsuhiuma-nokami. 

“Doi Oi-NOKAMI. [“Oyen Dono.”] 
“Sakai Binuonokami. 

“Honda Kodzuke-no-sukk. 

[“Codskiodouo.”] 

“Sakai Uta-no-kami. 

“20th of 8th mouth, the 2nd year of Genwa.” 

Poor Cocks, oil getting Wickham’s letter, hurried back to 
Yedo to find that Wickham had sjwken but the truth. After 
having been kept kicking his heels in jthe ante-chambers of the 
councillors and of their underlings for more than a fortnight 
he had to depart on the 17th October (old style) re infectd. In 
his “Diary,” October 3rd, 1616, we read as follows:— 

“Jna Yooeen [one of Will Adams’s companions in the lAefde, 
after whom the Yaoyasu Gate of the Yedo castle was named] came to 
▼iset me, and tould me he howrly expected the Hollanders, and that. 
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tucliing the eortallinp of our prevelegesae, it was not to be suflbred 
it being wrouglit }>er Safian Dono [Hasegawa SahyOve, Governor of 
Nagasaki] aii<l other his assf)riates to have us pcnJ up at Firando 
[Hirado], to the entent to work upon us as they did on the For* 
tingals and Spiiuiardes at Langasatpie [Nagawiki]; but (said he) the 
Hollainler." will forsake Japon before they will be l)ownd to do it.” 
Oetol>er Sth, Dild (old style) :—** We went to vizet the eounsellars 
againe, to liave our di>pach in remembrance. And tirat to Oyen Dono 
[(>. Doi, Oi-mv-Kami], the strretarv, whoe tould us that we should 
speake to (^xlgskin Dono [i.c. that Honda Maaazumi who had 
plaved su(“h a prominent part in the tilling-in of the Usaka moats 
some eigliteen months before], f»r that he could do nothing of hym 
selfe. [Oi \\a.- a real diplomatist, in the worst sense of the word.l 
Tnto which I nnswerd that the did refer us to hym, and 
theref >re I l)esoiight liis Lordslnp to procure our dis^Kich ; for I 
stood in dowht mv long staying and want of sales ot our g(H)de« 
per fiieatic"' of ihi" edict would la* an oceation I should not send 
awav <uir 2 sliipps and jiinck this yearc, which would be a borthen 
to hevie f )r us to beare ur to atKswer to our employers. He said he 
would «ioe what he could and tak(* eouncell with the rest what might 
be doiine. So from thence we went to (!(Mlgskin Dmo, whome the 
servantes t(udd us was in the liouse. Yet e<nild I not come to speech 
of hym, luit lost my errant with his cheofe men. I forgot to note 
downe that Sajin}f Ihuo [Hasegawai, ( Jovernor of Nagasaki] iww at t Ac 
secretary [Oi, I)oi-no-Kami] /mu'sc, siting in a dnrh corner, 1 being 
oafd in and apoinled to sgt on th( better band of hi/m, not knowing udioe 
he was HI! Capt. Adanw'* tonfd me, which then I went on the other side 
and craved pardon as not knowing hgm. In fyne, every one com- 
playneth that matters are worse than in the ould mans [lyeyasu’s] 
daies, and timt this man [Hidetada] doth nothing but change offecers 
and displace tonos [Daimyti], sending and changing one into an others 
contrey ; so that much grudging is at it and all in law and plitos on 
with an other, so that what will com of it God knowtth, for, as the 
comon report is, no man dare speake to the Emperour [Hidetada] 
of any matter they think i.s to hi.s discontent, he is so furious, atm 
no nieaiie.s but death or distruetion. 8o that what will come of us or 
our sute I know not, for I tell them it were as go(sl f )r the f^mperour 
to banish us all out of Jay)<)n as to shut us up in Firando, it l)eing a 
place of no sales.” 

On the same 8tli OctolxT, IClb: — “After nowne Oapl. 
Adams and our jurchasso [interpreter] staid wayting at 
Court gate to apeake wdth the councellers, who still geve good 
words.” Bacon , indeed, assures ns that “ by indignities men come 
to dignities”! But, good heavens! is the game worth the 
candle? Adams’s loyalty towards the money-gnibbing ungrateful 
Company is fine ; but at the same time one cannot help 
feeling sorry for Captain Will Adams on this 8th October, 
161G. To go bonnet-in-hand to any of the sinful sons of men, 
booin’, lx)oin’, is about the saddest lot that well can fall to any 
self-resp(‘cting mortal — and such grand old Will Adams 
undoubtedly was. It would apj>ear that Adams’s friendship 
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for the Spaniards who frequented Uraga had rendered him 
suspect. On September 11th, 1616, Cocks writes : — 

" Oyen Donos secretary cjime to vizet me, and toiild me he suspected 
that our delay grew per mcanes of the looking out for padres, which 
weare much sought after by the Plniperour, and rej)orte8 geven out 
that som were at Gapt. Adames liowscs at Orangaua [Uraga] and 
Phebe [Herai]. So Capt. Adames wrot againe to his folkes, to 
look out that no such matter were proved against them, as they 
tendered their lives.” 

Cocks’s letter of January Ist, 1617, to the East India 
Company throws so much light upon the general political 
situation at this time that it is advisable to reproduce the major 
portion of it: — 

“It was generally thought fit tliat I made a journey to the court of 
the new Em])erour Shungo Sammc [llidetada], to renew our privelegese 
(as the Hollanders ment to dr> tlie lyke), in whieli voyage I was 
4 monethes and 5 daies before 1 letorned to Firando [Hirado], and 
the Hollanders are not yet retorned. Yet the r>th day after I arived 
at court our pre.sent was deliverd, and had audience with many 
favorable wordes, hut could not get my dispaeh in al)ove a month after; 
so that once I thought we slioidd hav(‘ lost all our })rivelege8e, for the 
CouncfU vufo jw I fhitilc above turntij iifmcn io hnoiv ivhether the 
English nation vrre Christians or m. 1 nn.^wenl we were, and that 
they knew that before l)y our Kiuges Maties. letter sent to the Emperour 
his father [lyeyasu] (and hyni self') [Hidetad.i], wherein it a])eared he 
was defender of tlu* ('hristian faith. ‘But,’ said tliev, ‘are not the 
Jesuits and the fryres (‘hristians two?’ 'Fnto which I answerd they 
W'crc, but not sucli as we wen*, for that all Jesuists and fryres were 
banislied out of Englaud before 1 was borne, tin* English nation not 
houlding witli the pope, nor his doctryne, whose followers these padre.s 
[Baieren] (as they eald them) we;ire. Yt is strong to sec how often 
they sent to me about this matter, and in the end gave us waynyng 
that we di<l not comuneeate, e<mfes.'-e, nor haptiz with tl em, for then 
they should hold us to he all of one sect. . . . 

“8oe, in the end, they gave me our new privelegese with the 
Emperours ferme, telling me they were conformable to the former. 
So herewith I departiHl, and, l)eing 2 daies journey on my way, met an 
expres from Mr. Wickham, wherin he wmt me from Miaeo [Kyoto] 
that the jiastice [?>. Itakura, Iga-no-Kami, the Shogun’s Shoshidai] 
(per the Emperours eoniand) had geven order that all strangers 
should be sent downe to Firando or Langasaque, and forthwith departe 
and carry all their merehandiz with them and not stay to sell any, 
so that he was forced to kwpe within bowse, and our hostes durst 
sell nothing. Which news from Mr. Wickham seemed very strang 
unto me. Whercu|)on I sought one to rend over our privelegise, 
which with much a do at last I found a hoz (or pagon prist) 
wdiich did it, and nm (hat we v>fre restrayned to have our shiping 
to goe io no other place in Japan hnt Firando, and there to make 
sales, Whereup^m I retorned hack againe to the court, where I 
staid 18 or 20 daies more, still suing and puting up suplecations 
to have our privelegese enlarged as before, aledging that yf it 
were not soe, that my soveraigne lord King James would think it 
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to be our misbehaviours that canoed our privelegese to be taken from 
us, they having so latc'ly before bvn geven us by his Matis. father 

[ lyeynsu] of fuiuous luetnuiy, au<l that it st(H«l me u{)on as much as my 
ite was worth to get it anicmUnl, otherwais I knew not how to shew 
mj" face in England. Yef, for all this, J could get nothing btU \vordf4. 
\\ hereupon I desyred to Ijave the ould j^rivelegese retorned and to 
render hack the new, with condition they would geve us yeares respite 
to write into England and have an>wer whether otir Kingt^s Matie. 
would be content our privelege.‘-e ."liould he so .>*hortne<I or no. Yet 
they W'ould not grant me that. And then 1 desird we might have 
leave to sell such merehandiz as we had new at Miae(», Osakay, Sackuy, 
and Edo; otlierwais I knew not what to do, in respect Finindo was but 
a fysher towne, haveing no inarehaiito dwelling in it, and that it was 
tyrne now to send hack our shipps and junekes, ami nothing yet sould. 
Yet thifi 1 could not hove grouted uvther. So that with nmeh a doe in 
the end they gave me leave, a." I pa^t, to sell my goo<leb to any one 
wouM pre.‘*ently buy it, or else leave it to he sould with any Japon I 
thought good to tru.<t with if. Which n-strant hath much hindered 
our sales and put me to my shifts, the rather for that the order of 
Jaj)on is that no stranger may .sell any thing at arivall of their shipps 
till it he knowiK' wluit the Eniperouj will take; so that it is allwais 
above a month or 0 wickes before a jxist can run to and fro to have 
lycence. i 

“At my coming away Oyen Dono and (’odstpiin Dono [i.c. Doi, 
Oi-no-Kami, ami Honda RrMlzuke-mcsuke], the Einperonrs secretarys, 
tould me that they were sory they could not reme<iy this matter of our 
privelegese at present, the reason being for that an ICrnperours edict 
pel' act of parhameni (!) being soe lately .H‘t out could not so sowne be 
recalled without scandalle, but the next yeare, yf J renewed niy Bute, 
ray demandes being so substantiated, they did yerely think it might be 
amended, in respect Firando was well knowne to be but a fisher towne. 
So that I aledged the Emperour might ns well take nw'ay all our 
privelegese and banish us out of Japon as to shut us up in .such a 
corner as Firando, where no inarchnntes dwell. . . 

At Miaco J would have left Eichanl iludson, a boy, your Wor. 
servant, to have leaind to write the Japan.*' ; but might not be suflered 
to dt)e it, the Em{)erour haveing geven order to the contrary. Boe 
we withdrew all our factors from Edo, Miaco, Osakay, and Kackay 
to Firando. . . . 

“And 1 hud allmost forgotten to advi/ y<»ur Wors. of a Spaniard, 
which was at the Enij)erours couit at Ed<» when I was thenre. lie went 
out of a ship of theirs from Xaxma [SatsumaJ, where 2 greate shipps of 
theirs ariye<l out of New Bpuine, hound, as they said, for the Phillij)- 
pinas, but driven into that place per contrary wynd, both shipps l>eing 
full of 8(aildiers, w ith greate store of treasure, ns it is said, al)ove 5 
millions of pezon. Soe tlu'V sent this man to kis the Emj)erour8 hand; 
but he never might be stdiered to com in his sight, allthough he staid 
theare above a month ; which vexwJ hym to see we had axcesse to the 
Emperour and he could not. So that he gave it out that our shipps 
and the Hollanders which were at Firando had takeii and robbed all 
the China junck.'*, which was the occathm that very few or non came 
into Japon this yenre. And som greate men in the court did not 
want [omit] to aske me the question whether it were tnieor no, Mr. 

It would h»re been better for the Ea«t India Company if S*rii had 
token Adams'ii adrice and established their factory on the shores of Yedo Bay. 
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Wm. Adames being present. Whicli we gave them to understand that, 
concernynge the Englinhe, it was most faJce. And withaJI I enformed 
the two secretaries, Oyen Dono and (Wsqiiin Dono, that, yf they 
lookt out well about these 2 Spanish 8hij>p.s arived in Xaxma full of 
men and treasure, f/iei/ would jijud that they were sent of 'purpose by 
the King of Spaine, haveing knowledg of the death of the ould Em- 
pei'onr [lyeyasu], thhilcing sooi papisticall tono might rise and rehell 
aud so draw all the papistes to Jiock to them and take part, by whUh 
ineaues they might on a sudden seaz upon som strong place and keepe it 
till more succors came, they not wanting money nor men for thackomplish- 
ing S'uch a sirattagim. Which speeches of myne wrought so far that 
the Emperour sent to stay them, and, had not the greate shipp cut 
her cable in the howse so to escape, she liad l)yn arested, yet with her 
hast she left som of her men behind; and the other shipp being of 
som 800 tons was cast away in a storme and driven on shore, but 
all the people saved. So iit this sort I crid (jiiittance with the 
Spaiiiardes Ibr geveing <mt falce rep<n-tes of ns, yet since vercly thought 
to be true v'hirh I reported of them. 

“ Also may it please your Wors. that, at our being at themperours 
court, the umerall of the sea [?.e. Mukai Shogcn] was very ernest with 
Mr. Wm. Adames to have byn pilot of a voyage they pretended t<» 
the northward to make compiest of certen Hands, as he said, rich in 
gould; but Mr. Adames c.\ske\\eed hym s(‘]fe in tliat he was in yiair 
Wors. service and soe jmt hyni afe. And as I am enformed, they 
vercly think that our pretence to discover to the northward is to fynd 
out som such rich ilandcs and not for any passage. 1 3 Yet I toiild the 
admerall to the contniry, and tould hym that my opinion was lie might 
doe better to put it into the Emperours inyral to make a comjuest of 
the Munilliu.s, and drive those small crew of Spaniardes from thence, 
it being so neare unto Japon; they haveing coiKjuer(‘d the Liqueus 
allready. He was not unwilling to listcai heareunto, and .said he 
would comunecute the matter to the Empenair [Hidetada]. And 
out of dowbt yt would be an easy matter for the Emperour to doe it, 
yf he take it in hand, and a goinl occation to set the Japons heades 
awork, to put the remembrance of Ticus Samme and his sonne Fidaia 
Samme [Hideyori], so lately slaine and disin}ieret(‘d, out of their 
minds,” 

A careful reading between the lines of the foregoing will 
enable us to understand the following extract from M. Pages 
more clearly 

*‘In the month of September, 1616, the new Sovereign [Hidetada] 
issued an Edict to renew that of 1614. In the sentence of exile were 


18 This » interesting. The maritime enterprise of the English of those 
days was mainly directed towards the discovery of a North-west passage. 
When Saris had had his interview with lyeyasu (161.1), Adams wasafterwaHs 
called in privately, and asked whether the arrival of the Clove was not to some 
extent connected with the discovery of “other countries further to the north- 
west and north.” Adams’s answer, “Our country still continues to spend much 
money in the discovery thereof,” was perfectly tme, for as late as 1611 the. 
Eiiat India Company had voted an annual grant of £100 for encouraging 
attempts for the discovery of this North-west passage (Riiw). But about this 
lime (1611-11) Sebastian Vizcaino was searching for the island El Dorado in 
the PaciBc off the coasts of Japan, and the real purpose of his voyage had 
leaked ont lyeyasu, perhaps, was really then thinking of the Island of Gold 
and the Island of Silver more than of any North-west passage. 
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comprehended all priests and reUgieux without exception — even those 
who had been granted to the Portuguese to assist them spiritually. 
It was forbidden to the Japanese, under the penalty of being burned 
alive and of having all their property confiscated, to have any 
connection with the ministers of ‘ religion,’ and with their co-operators 
or servants, and, alwjve all, to give them hospitality. The same 
penalties were extendcnl to ^^(nnen and children, and to their five 
nearest neighlKiurs on both sides of their abodes, iinle.s.s these became 
informers. It n<aK forhiddm to any prince or lord to keep Christianf 
in kin service, or t\>en on his estnte.'<. The jmuniilgation of the edict 
was made solenne/Jeinent. Commonly in Japan the tenor of an edict 
was verbally expressed by the g<>vernor of a town, or announced 
by the officers of jii.^tice ; he.-iides tins there wa.'i no other promulgation. 
In this ca.se placards were p(»sted containing the Imperial decree. 
The universal inquest uii religion was deferred to the next year 
on account of the preparations for the apotluvisis [of lyeyasu] and 
the first cares of the reign.” 

However, some months IxTore the dedication of lyeyasu's 
shrine at Nikko (May, 1617), Hidetada had shown himself in 
earnest abc^ut the enforcement of this anti-Christian Edict. 
The Prince of Oinnra (.•‘•on of Don Sanche, wdio had apostatized 
in 1604, it will he remembered) had been one of the five 
Kyushu Daimyo charged with the superintendence of the 
de|X)rtation of the rcHgieux in 1614; and he had reported 
that tiie commission had been carefully and exhaustively 
executed. As a matter of fact, this young Daimyo, having 
been baptized in his infancy, and his sister being even then 
an ardent believer, had connived at the escape or the return 
of some of the priests. Hidetada, now hearing of this, caused 
his Ministers to censure Dmura severely when he appeared at 
Court on Japanese New YeaPs Day (Febniary 6th, 1617) to 
congratulate the Shogun, and to disjiatch him at once to 
Nagasaki to carry out the Edict without fail, while he received 
secret instructions to put the priests to death. At this date 
there were as many as fifty religieux in Japan, most of whom 
were in Nagasaki. Of these some ten or a dozen were now 
seized and sent to Macao and Cochin China; but of these, 
two Dominicans and several others very soon came back. 
Omura, thus finding his hand forced, all unwillingly made 
up his mind to have one foreign priest killed to show that 
he was really in earnest, and so to intimidate the others. 
Two, however, were arrested by his over-zealous officers. 
“ Omura, however, in the hope of obtaining an attenuation 
of the sentence, sent his report to the Court, asking for a 

RR 
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decision. The reply, which was received on May 21st, 1617, 
was a sentence of death”; and on that day Fathers De 
l^Assuinpcion and Machado were helieaded, not hy the common 
executioner, but by one of the frd officers of the Prince 
These, so far, with the excej^tion of the six Franciscans 
executed in 1597 by Hideyoshi^s orders, were the only foreign 
priests whose blood had been shed by the Japanese authorities. 

The immediate result of the execution must have been 
disappointing to Oinura. 

“The bodies, placed in different coffins, were interred in the 
same grave. Guards were placed over it, but the concourse was 
immense. The sick were carried to the sepulchre to be restored 
to health. The Christians found new strength in this martyrdom ; 
the pagans themselves were full of admiration for it. Numerous 
conversions and numerous returns of apostates took place every- 
where, and it was at first believed that the prince (Omura) himself 
would return to the faith.” 

And in the midst of all this, Navarrete, the Vice- 
Provincial of the Dominicans, and Ayala, the Vice-Provincial 
of the Augustins, came out of their retreat, and in full 
priestly garb started upon an open proj)aganda in Omura’s 
domains, heralding their approach by a letter addressed to 
him in the most defiant terms ! Naturally, Dmura, thus 
challenged, was forced to act promptly, all the more so 
as Navarrete told him that he (Navarrete) did not re- 
cognise the Emperor of Japan, but only the Emperor of 
Heaven ! The two fanatics — for so even Charlevoix considers 
them to have been — were secretly conveyed to the island 
of Takashima and there decapitated, while their coffins were 
weighted with big stones and sunk in the open sea.^^ There- 
upon the newly-elected Superior of the Dominicans at once 
sent three of his priasts to preach in Omura’s territories, and 
two of them (one of whom openly went about in his robes) 
were seized and cast into the Omura prison, where they 
remained for five years. 

Some fourteen or fifteen months passed before any other 
foreign priest was executed. The first victim was the 
old Franciscan, Juan de Santa Martha, who had been 


14 “It is said two more papist priests are put to death in Omura; and 
because the people carried away the Wood in handkerchiefs and clouts of the 
other two executed before, he caused these two to be cast into the sea with 
atones tied about their necks Coeib^s Diary, June 6th, 1617. 
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for three yeare in prison in Kyoto, and wliom Itakura, the 
Shoshidai, wished to release and send to New Spain. But 
the old man told Itakura that if released he would stay in 
Japan and ])reach there. Accordingly the staunch old fanatic 
was decapitated on August ICth, KilS. It is to he noted that 
he, unlike the victims in Oniura, was rxecutcd like a common 
criminal, his body being cut into small j)ieces — Saris has 
described the custom — and his head ex])osed on the public 
pillory. After this no more foreign rdiyiem' were killed until 
1622. However, Ja})anese who had given hos])itality to the 
priests were sharjily dealt with — behead<*d or burned alive — 
a fate that also overtook the Portuguese nuTchant, Domingo 
Jorge (November 18th, 1619), for having sheltered Spinola 
and another Jesuit in the previous year.^*''* 

Now just four days before de Santa lyiartha w^as beheaded 
in Kyoto, about half-a-dozen Phili]>jdne rdlgicux had arrived 
in Nagasaki, whil(‘ .b^suits iVom ]\Iacao also had come in about 
the sairn* time— a faid of which the Japanesi; authorities soon 
became ajtprised. In these cinaimstances their tbrbearanc(‘ 
towards the foreign ])riestH is something remarkable. At that 
date Mahometan e.mi\saries MispectiMl of a di'sign to subject 
Most Catholic Sj>ain to the sway of the Father of the Faithful 


15 Professor Riess’s excellent essay on “The Causes of the Expulsion of 
the Portuguese” (German Far Fast Asiatic Society, Vol VII , pt. i.) is worthy 
of careful yterusal. He quotes from authentic .lapuncse sotiices (jiage 14): — 
“At Sakai a foreign slilp was captured by the Dutch; it belonged to Jorchin 
[Domingo Jorge] and brought letters from the Portuguese. When these had 
been translated by the interpreters in Hinido, it was found that the Southern 
Barbarians [i.e. Spaniards and Portuguese] instigated the Japanese Christians 
to make a revolt.” The sense of one letter was: — “As soon as the news arrives 
that the number of Japanese Christians is sufficient, men-of-war w|ll he sent.” 
If we remenilM'r what Cocks had told “Codskindono” and Doi, Gi-no-Karai, 
about the intentions of the Spaniards, we can easily understand what an effect 
this must have produced upon the Sliogun’s Government. In connection with 
this the following extract from M. Pag<5s is interesting: — “This year [1617] 
the captain of the Portuguese ship, Lope Sarmiento de Carvalho, had gone to 
the Court at Kyoto to greet the Shogun. The object of his visit was to ask 
for the Portugnese of Nagasaki the concession of a site sufficiently extensive 
for the erection of a Custom-house: it was hoped that the missionaries could 
there be sheltered under the appearance of secular empfoyfs. The Portuguese 
and the other Christians of Nagasaki had in common contributed the expenses 
of the presents meant for the Shogun. Carvalho was suitably treated; but tlie 
project of the Custom-house miscarried, by reason of the opposition of Hendrik 
Brouwer, Chief of the Dutch h^actory ; and the situation or the relufievx became 
consequently more precarious." The two paragraphs that follow the above 
and their footnotes (p. 381-2) are also worthy of attention. 

Here it mar be said that Professor Riess makes short work of the story 
of the treasonable letter from Japanese Christians to the King of Sp.ain found 
in a Portugnese ship captured by the Dutch off the Cape of Good Hope— a 
story that is gravely repeated in most Japanese histories. Charlevoix, as early 
as 1736, had really dealt with the (alleged) incident drastically enough. 
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would have met with short shrift. It is well to hear in mind 
that at the very time this “inquest on relip^ion^^ was afoot in 
Japan — merely on political grounds — the Inquisition was by 
no means inactive in the wide dominions of His Majesty 
Philip III. of Spain. And, unlike Hidetada, the Shogun of 
Japan, Philip III. had no earthly reason to believe that 
Spanish national inde]>endence was in any way threatened by 
the propagation of an alien faith in the Peninsula or its 
dependencies. Ail things considered, the measure of forWrance 
extended towards the persons of the foreign reli^mix by 
Hidetada was remarkable. Towanls his own subjects he was 
less considerate; several Japanese i)rie8ts and a good many 
converts were executed in the years 1618 to 1621 — notably dfty- 
two Japanese Christians at Kyoto (October 7th, 1619), whom 
Itakura, the Shoshidai, had done his best to shield from the 
effects of their devotion or of their fanaticism. However, 
the Shogun showed himself resolute to deal with the persistent 
obstinacy of the foreign priests. In 1618 Hasegawa Gonroku, 
who had succeeded his uncle “ Safiandono ** in the governorship 
of Nagasaki, extended the penal clauses of the Edict of 1616 
to Spaniards and Portuguese after the two Jesuits, Spinola 
and Fernandez, had been discovered harboured in the house 
of the Portuguese merchant, Domingos Jorge. And “thirty 
bars of silver openly exposed in the principal square of 
Nagasaki were to Xye the reward of the informer; a notice 
posted beside them by the order of the Governor, and which 
at first contained only the words, ‘This sum will l)e given 
to whosoever shall denounce a ihief^ (it is well-known how 
alwminable a theft is considered in Japan) soon received the 
addition of ‘or a religieuxj 

It is abundantly clear from the letters of the missionaries 
themselves that some of the officials of the Shogunate they 
most malign did everything they ])ossibly could to avert the 
shedding of the blood of the foreign priests. This Hasegawa 
Gonroku, Governor of Nagasaki, seems to have been a really 
fine fellow, and a gentleman in the best sense of the word — 
very different from his intriguing uncle, “Safiandono.’^ His 
conduct towards Zuniga, the Dominican, abundantly testifies 
to this. This Zufiiga was really a blue-blooded hidalgo^ being 
the son of that Marquis of Villamanrica wlio had l)een the 
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sixth Viceroy of New Spain (1585-1099). Zuniga had become 
a Dominican in 1600, and had gone to the Philippines in 
1610, whence he had proceeded to Japan in 1618. In 1619, 
we are told, '"Gonroku, who had known Father de Zuniga, 
and had seen him dressed as a merchant, appreciated his great 
(pialities and respected his illustrious origin. He liad given 
him notice to (juit Japan, and even invited him to come to 
see him, pledging his word for his safety. He conjured him 
t-o withdraw ])y the first vessel."’ Zuniga did withdraw to 
Manila for a time; but in 1620 he determiiied to return, and, 
in company with Flores, a Dominican, and two Spanish 
merchants, he took passage in a Ja]>anese craft commanded 
by (»ne Hirayama, a Japanese Christian. Otf Formosa this 
craft fell in with the English cruiser Elizabeth, one of the 
“ Fleet of Defence,” and after a day of pourparlers the English 
ti nisi led by taking possession of the Ja})aneHe 8hi}>, and 
transferring its crew to their own vessel. They soon recognised 
the ecclesiasticial character of two of the passengers — a discovery 
which filled them with joy, for in the terms of the Imperial 
Edict the Japanese ship then l)ecame good prize. On being 
taken to Hirado by the Dutch vessel, to whom the Elizabeth 
had handed tliem over, the Spaniards were entrusted to the 
keeping ot tin* Dutch, ami the Japanese to the English, by 
whom they were at once liberated — to save exjienses. In 
spite of l)eiiig })ut to the torture by the Dutch, in sjiite of 
the production of the conijiromising letters from the Archbisho]) 
of Manila found in Hirayama’s craft, in spite of being 
identified by several Chinese and Japanese, Zuniga for sixb^en 
months strenuously refused to admit that he was a priest. 
This, of course, was merely t^) save the lives ol' Hirayama 
and of his Christian crew. Hasegawa Gonroku had gone 
down to try the matter in Hirado; and although he knew 
Zuniga j)erfectly well, he kept on pronouncing all the evidence 
adduced to be insufficient. Wlien at last, on November 30th, 
1621, Zuniga suddenly declared himself (F'lores did so some 
time after), there was no longer any help for it, and Gonroku 
liad to go up to Court to make re])ort of the matter to the 
Shogun, 

Hidetada’s wrath was great — all the more so as there were 
rumours to the effect that Zuniga was a natural son of the 
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Spanish King, who had undertaken the task of paving the 
way to a conquest of Japan; and that pamphlets were being 
written by apostates and widely circulated maintaining that 
all the zeal of the foreign priests in propagating their 
religion was inspired by political motives oiily.^® An attempt 
by Father Collado and some Japanese Christians to rescue 
Father Flores from his imprisonment in the Dutch Factory 
still further inflamed the Shogun’s ire. Accordingly, Gonroku, 
who was severely censured, was ordered to return to Nagasaki, 
and there to see to it that the two priests and Hirayama, 
the Japanese captain, were burned alive — or rather slowly 
roasted to death, while the same sentence was also passed 
upon all the religieux in prison as well as upon those 
who had harboured them. “ The wives and children of the 
hosts were to be decapitated: likewise the Christian crew and 
passengers of Hirayama’s ship, as well as the wives and children 
of the martyrs immolated three years before." Yet even so, 
Gonroku strenuously exerted himself to save the minor victims 
at least ; he wished to set them free without noise ; but, irritated 
by tlieir marvellous persistence, he finally sent them to the 
stake along with the others. Zuniga, Flores, and Hirayama 
were in the flames for three-quarters of an hour before they 
expired, August 19th, 1622. 

Tliree weeks later (on September 10th, 1622) occurred 
the ‘‘ Great Martyrdom " at Nagasaki. Then thirty Christians 
were beheaded, and twenty-five others, among them nine 
foreign priests, literally roasted to death, for their tortures 
lasted between two and three hours ; while four other foreign 
priests suffered similarly before the close of the year. “ Our 
memoirs count for this single year, 1622, more than a hundred 
and twenty martyrs consumed by the sword." Among these 
were sixteen priests (eight Dominicans, four Jesuits, three 
Franciscans, and one Augustin) and twenty Brothers of the 
different Orders. 

The Shogun had plainly resolved to make an end of the 


16 About this affair tlie literature is 6x16118176. Six or seven of the original 
letteici published in Pages’ second volume deal with it. Charlevoix (who was a 
Jesuit, it must be rememl>ered) supplies valuable details in his " Histoire du 
Japon” (ITbd) and no less interesting comments, In Cocks’s Di.iry and Letters 
there are many refere.ices to it. P ofessor Kiess has treated the incident verr 
lucidly in his “English Factory ^t Hirado” (pp. 90 and 91), in connection with 
which he gives several original documents. 
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matter — by extermination. Three days after the Great 
Martyrdom/^ we are told, “by order of the Governor, all the 
bodies, with images, rosaries, and all the objects of religion 
seized among the Cliristians, were cast together into a great 
pit, as pestiferous objects. A thing unheard of hitherto, but 
which was to Ix' the case at all the future martyrdoms, they 
threw into this pit a bed of charcoal, the lUhrU of the stakes 
and of the ashes, a layer of the bodies of the decapitated, a layer 
of wood; then they piled on all the objects of religion and 
set fire to the mass. It burned for two days. Then they 
collected the ashes, and even the earth soaked with the 
blood shed. The ashes and this earth were put into straw 
sacks, and they were sent to be scattered on the open sea. 
Afterwards the lK)atmen were made to strif) and bathe, to 
wash the bags and even the boats, so that no dust or any 
vestige might remain after this great holocaust.’’ 

Everything })oint8 to the conclusion that by this time 
Hidetada’s distrust of the Spaniards was profound. The 
missionaries assert that he stood in apprehension of a foreign 
invasion, and that he looked upon the foreign priests as the 
avarU-couriera and harbingers of a Spanish conquest. In 1622 
an embassy from Manila was sent away without its i)resent8 
being accepted; in 1624 another embassy from the Philippines 
— it had arrived in Japan in the previous year — was treated 
with the utmost indignity. Gonroku, who met the envoys on the 
way, gave them to understand that their mission would prove 
an absolute failure if it had any reference to Christianity. 
They replied that they came merely to arrange a convention 
between the two empires in the interest of commerce and to 
notify to the Japanese Emperor the accession of His Majesty 
Philip IV. (1621-1665) to the Spanish throne. In order to 
obviate all difficulties, the Governor of the Philippines had 
issued an Edict forbidding under heavy penalties (the same 
regulation extended to Macao) any captain proceeding to Japan 
to carry religieux thither. The Archbishop of Manila, ap- 
preciating the Governor’s reasons, had joined His Excellency 
in interdicting the passage of the missionaries. The reply of 
the Court was unfavourable. The “ Emperor ” (lyemitsu now, 
ostensibly, really Hidetada) declared that the embassy was 
not serious; that it was merely a device of the missionaries 
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of Luzon; and that in any cane he would not receive the 
ambasaadorH of an empire where a false and pernicious law ** 
was professed, — a ‘Maw^^ which ought to be prohibited and 
whose missionaries he had banished. He added that at first 
he had welcomed the Spaniards, as tliey came under the 
pretext of trade; but that in place of contributing any 
advantage to his empire they had sullied it with their 
diabolic religion. The ambassadors, thus rebuffed, resumed 
their way to Nagasaki, treated as “suspects” and subjected 
to a thousand humiliations. In the harbour itself they 
were ke]>t under surveillance night and day, and were 
s(K)n obliged to return to Manila, as was the “ Royal 
Spanish Fleid” that arrived in Nagasaki in the following 
year, 16*25. 

The speech of the Spanish pilot in 1.596, the talk of 
the Spaniards to lyeyasu in 1605, the suggestions of the 
English and the Hutch, the intrigues of Japanese Christians 
in Ja})an with Manila, Araki’s assertions, and Date’s mission 
might very well have sufticed to convince Hidetada that the 
Spaniards really meditated a conepu^st of Japan. But there 
was more than that. The following passage from an official 
History of Japan is striking 

“Hidetada, desiring to have accurate infurmutioii about Chris- 
tianity, sent one of his subjects, named Ibi Masayoshi, to lilurope 
to study the principles of this religion carefully. Masayoshi returned 
to Japan at the end of seven years, and was at once summoned 
to the Palace to make his report. Hidetada listened to him 
attentively day and night without any interval until he had finished 
speaking. In* the course of this lecture some courtiers [superior 
flunkeys, reidly] represented to Hidetada that he was fatiguing 
himself to the detriment of his health. The Shogun made answer, 
‘ You .speak of my fatigue, gentlemen ; but what is that in comparison 
with the fatigues— 1 will rather say the sufferings, the privations, 
and the dangers — that Ibi ^lasayoshi has not feared to face in the 
faithful discharge of his mission?’ After having heard everything, 
and after long pondering, Hidetada came to the conclusion that 
the Christian religion was detrimental to Japan, and he renewed 
the interdict agaiH.st the practice of the cult.” 

Now from other Japanese sources we learn that this Ibi 
Masayoshi (or Yoyemon), to whom Hidetada listened for three 
consecutive days and nights, had been sent abroad in the 
“first years of Gonwa,” a yeiir-period which began with 
1615. Hence his return to Japan probably must be referred to 
1622, the year when the foreign priests (who were all supposed 
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to have been deported from the country in 1614) began to 
be dealt with in a heroic manner. 

It will be remembered that both lyeyasii and the Daimyo 
of Satsuma had {)reviou8ly sent abroad emissaries of a similar 
nature. It is needless here to repeat what we had to say of the 
contentions occasioned by religious differences in contemporary 
Euroi>e. In addition to all that was then enumerated, this Ibi 
I^Iasayoshi was in a position to report the outbreak of that 
Thirty Years’ War — a purely religious struggle — that was to 
reduce the population of Germany from ‘20,000,000 to 7,000,000, 
to turn some of the fairest portions of Christendom into desert 
wastes, and therein to retard the advance of civilisation for more 
than a century. And Ibi’s reports were only too well supported 
by the l.hitch and the English. From Cocks himself we know 
that he had told the Shogun’s Cabinet all about the (supposed) 
participation of the Jesuits in the Gunjmwder Plot of Noveml)er 
Jth, I (>00, and of their political intrigues generally. And in the 
j)etition of the “ Fleet of Defence” to the Shogun Hidetada (28th 
August, 1620) we find the following passage: — 

“ . . . wherefore we are agreed and re8olve<l to make spoil 

Mild havoc of all Portingalls and Spaniards wheresoever we meet 
them ; the r«'ason wherefore he [Philip III. of Spain] says he is 
Monarch of all Europe [!]. In regard whereof we intreat His 
Majesty [t.e. the Shogun Hidetada] U) think of the proceedings of 
the King of Spain and his subjects, who have already enter^ as 
firm inhabitants in Luzon and Macao. You may be pleased to the 
maintaining of your estate to have special regard unto their doings, 
as for example referring His Majesty [Hidetada] to our last Demon- 
stration given to your Father Ungosisama [lyeyasii] in the 15th 
year of KeichS [1610], and afterward to your Majesty in the third 
year of Ghennay [1617], as the proceedings of their friars has shewed 
itself, without any thinking we do it out of malice because we have 
had so many years wars with the King of Spain, but only (as the 
truth is) to the defending of His Majesty’s [Hidetada’s] land and 
state from the treacherous practice of the friars, being a sufficient 
warning, which if His Majesty do but overview their doings with 
time he shall find the same to be true,”^^ 


17 One thing that Ibi Masayoshi may have told Hidetada was that tht 
Jesuit Father Spinola, then in the Omura prison (martyred September 10th. 
1622) was a relative of that Spinola who was the Spanbh Commander-in'ehier 
in the early years of the Great War of 1618-48. This Father Spinola was 
a very interesting personage. He was the son of that Count of Tassarolo 
who had been a favourite of Rudolph II., Emperor of Germany. He had 
become a Jesuit in 1684, and eleven years later (1596) he had “set oat for 
Portugal in order to pass to Brazil, and thence to the Indies.” “After a 
sojourn at Bahia [then the Brazilian capital] and at Porto Rico, in the passan 
to the Indies, near Teroeira, the. vessel bra been captured by the ^gluo, 
and be had been taker, to Engliuid. After his liberation he retorn^ to 
Lisbon in 1598 [the year of the death of Philip II. and of Hidejoshi]. In 
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So profound was Hidetada’s distrust of Spanish intentions 
that, after refusing to receive the Philippine embassy in 1624, 
he gave orders that all Spaniards should be deported from 
Japan, leaving their Japanese wives and servants behind them. 
In 1626 some of these exiled traders ventured to return, and, 
being discovered, could only save their lives by apostatizing. 
The two Philippine vessels tliat liad brought them were ordered 
to depart at once. At the same time (1624) it was decreed 
that while no Japanese Christian should henceforth go abroad 
for commerce, non-Christians and renegades were still to be 
allowed to do so, with a proviso that they were not to sail 
to the Philippines. And this was the end of all intercourse 
between Japan and the Pliilippines — and the Spaniards. 
This intercourse had been opened up by tlie intrigues of the 
ambitious Harada about the year 1592, and Manila missionaries 
had been at work in Japan two years later (1594). The trade 
was in contravention of one of the clauses of the Concordat 
of 1580, and was legalised by Philip III. only in 1609. lyeyasu, 
as has been sliown, made the most strenuous efforts to develop 
this Philippine trade, as well as commerce with New Spain. 
Now Hidetada made an end of it. Intercourse between Manila 
and Japan lasted, then, for some thirty-two years (1592-1624). 
As for the Portuguese, they had been in Japan fifty years 
before the Spaniards appeared there, and they were allowed to 
trade (from Macao) at Nagasaki for fifteen years after their 
Spanish rivals had been expelled. It is with the events of 
these fifteen years (1624-1639) that the following chapter 
will he occupied. 


March, 1699, he embarked with nineteen other missionaries as Superior of 
those who were iu the same ship. He had to make long stays at Goa, at 
Malacca, and at Macao. In this last city he exercised his ministry with rich 
fruits, and as he was a clever draughtsman he was commission^ to sketch 
the plan of the new church dedicated to the Assumption of Our Lady which 
was to replace the one that had hist l>een burned. [This church is the one 
that perished by fire in 1834.] Finally he was able to reach the term of 
his desires and landed at Nagasaki in 1602.” Spinola did in Japan very 
much what Bioci did in China. After Hideyori had (on the occasion of Paez's 
visit to Osaka in 1607) shown himself so much interested in cartography and 
astronomy, Spinola established an “academy” in Ky5to. This “academy” was 
no mere superior “finishing school”; it was a real “academy” in the Italian 
sense of the term — i.s., it was an institution for research, something like the 
Royal Society afterward established in England. Some of the greatest figures 
in Kyoto — among them the highest dignitaries in the Court of the Mikado— 
were proud of their membership of this body. In 1612 Spinola had to give 
up this eflTort in order to assume (at Nagasaki) the office of Procurator to the 
Jesuit Province of Japan, which he held for years, “providing incessantly 
for eveiything, with the fecund genius of sainted charity.” Spinola, withal, 
waa a fine man. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

PORTUGUESE AND DUTCH. 

rilHUS with the expulsion of the Spaniards in the spring 
of 1624 the only Europeans who continued to enjoy the 
pinched hospitality of Japan were the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, for the English had withdrawn from Hirado in the 
I)reviou8 December (1623). And between Japan’s remaining 
guests there was but little love lost. 

In June, 1622, the Dutch, with seventeen vessels, had assailed 
Macao, when a landing party of 2,000 men — 900 Hollanders 
and 1,100 Japanese and Malays— had to retreat with the loss 
of nearly half its numbers in killed and prisoners. The presence 
of the Japanese in this affair is remarkable, for in 1621 the 
Dutch (and English) in Hirado had been forbidden to carry 
out Japanese sailors or munition of war from that port, which 
the Fleet of Defence’' had been using as a naval base. The 
prohibition in question was dictated merely by the feeling that 
one of the chief points of foreign policy so consistently adhered 
to by lyeyasu should not now be departed from. The great 
old statesman, while according a hearty welcome to law-abiding 
subjects of any and every foreign State, was resolutely resolved 
that Japan should not in any wise become embroiled in any 
differences these Powers might have with each other beyond the 
territorial waters of the country. During all the term of lyeyasu’s 
sway, Japan vk-d-vis all European nations in the Far East had 
been strictly neutral. Should Hirado be used as a base of 
Dutch and English naval operations against the Portuguese and 
the Spaniards, the latter would indeed have good grounds of 
complaint. About the same time Hidetada issued an Edict 
against piracy in Japanese waters — a circumstance that would 
seem to indicate that the Yedo Government was beginning to 
lielieve that the Portuguese after all did speak a certain measure 
of truth when they denounced the Hollanders as freebooters of 
the very worst type. However, withal, as the Dutch brought in 
none of the priests of the foreign religion Hidetada now looked 
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upon ns so menacing to the peace and even the independence 
of Japan, they, notwithstanding their piratical proclivities, 
contrived to maintain a more favoured position in Hirado than 
the Portuguese did in Nagasaki. 

In 1625 we are told that “the envoys of the city of Macao 
had at first been not less well received than was commonly 
the case ; but the capture of the Jesuit Provincial, Pacheco, 
at Kuchinotsu [December 17th, 1625] having been reported, 
and the Sliogun [lyemitsu] having learned that this Father 
with his companions had come by the way of Macao, His 
Majesty ))ecame exceedingly enraged, and the Portuguese 
regarded themselves as lost. However, the storm passed over 
when the Shogun learned that the religieux had arrived before 
the promulgation of the Edict, and he at last received the 
envoys in audience.’^ ^ 

To make the signification of this })as8age perfectly clear it 
may be well to resume the thread of the missionary narrative 
where it was dro}>])ed at the end of the year 1622. It ought 
to be remarked that, following the example of lyeyasu towards 
himself, Hidetada early in 1623 retired from the Shogunate 
and obtained the appointment for lyemitsu (his eldest surviving 


1 Pacheco had been deported in 1014, but had returned in 1616 (with 
several others) disguised as a merchant. He had been Provincial from 1622 to 1626 
when (June 20th) he w&s sent to the stake at Nagasaki. He died like a brave 
man and a hero. One point in connection with this martyrdom is worthy of 
notice. Writes M. Pages:— “There were thirteen stakes, but there were only 
nine victimsj four Portuguese, one of Europe and three of India captured with 
Fathers Zmliga and Flores [by the Elizabethly had shown a few moments before 
that man can do nothing of himself, and had failed miserably.” The point is 
that the Japanese authorities were always ready to spare the life of^ any 
Christian— foreign or Japanese— who gave up Christianity. The authorities of 
the Inquisition treated their victims in a very different manner. The Bhogim 
had, after much painstaking investigation, arrived at the conclusion that the 
propagation of Christianity in Japan would be fatal to the independence of the 
country. For that reason chiefly— if not for that reason alone— he determined 
to suppress it. But how far was the independence of Spain menaced by those 
Moors and Jews and heretics the Holy Office made victims of ? The invectives 
of the Church historians — Charlevoix excepted — against the Japanese authoriti^ 
at this time are really unjust. Hidetada, as we have said, was no geniu-s— in 
fact, he was a .stodgy mediocrity. But in many things he was highly conscien- 
tious. His father, the great lyeyasu, had picked him out as the best all-round 
man of his family; and a man of genius in judging character such as lyeyasu 
was would not have entrusted the fortunes of the House of Tokugawa, to say 
nothing of those of Japan, to the hands of a capricious tyrant Such Hidetada 
was not, as one might reasonably infer from the Ibi Yoeyemon incident, at all 
events. 

We shall find that the efforts of the Japanese officers— many of whom acted 
unwillingly — were, upon the missionaries’ own showing, directed not towards 
the taking of life, but simplv towards the suppression of a cult which the mien 
of Japan, after long pondering, were convinced would be detrimental to the 
real interests of the nation. 
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son), although he himself really continued to wield the real 
authority down to his death in 1632. Accordingly the 
(nominal) accession of lyeniitf^u caused no break in the continuity 
of the policy of the Yedo administration regarding Christianity. 

*‘At Yedo the investiture of tlie new Shogun was the (x*casion 
of many martyrdoms. The new nmster of the Teiika [i.c. lyemitsu] 
re-issued the old anti-Christian decrees ; one of these stigmatized 
the Christian religion as lemni la majesti du prince, and interdicted 
it under the pain of death . The persecution which for twelve years 
[1611-1623] had been raging in the provinces hod always spared 
the imperial domain [?.e. the Tokugawa family possessions], 2 except 
at Nagasaki. Terrible storms were now to succeed this shadow Of 
peace.’" 

Altogether in this year of 1623 some five hundred victims 
were immolated on the Tokugawa possessions, there being 
a great holocaust of fifty (including tw'o foreign priests) on the 
heights of Takanawa, near Yedo, on December 4th, and another 
of thirty-seven on the 29th of the same month. In the following 
year the persecution was especially severe in Northern Japan, 
there being 109 victims on Satake/s fief of Akita alone, while 
pate Masaraune now killed Father Diego de Carvalho and 
a large number of his converts. At Nagasaki four foreign 
priest® perished at the stake, among them being that Father 
Sotelo who had gone to Spain and Home as Date’s envoy,** 

Next year there were only a few martyrs in Omura and in 
Northern Japan, all the efforts of the oflScers in Nagasaki being 
directed towards allowing no missionaries to enter and towards 
getting the native Christians to apostatize — under the pressure 
of a harassing surveillance. Yet in that year and the next the 
eighteen or twenty Jeniit Fathers still in the country performed 
3,100 baptisms while the Philippine priests were not idle. 


2 Thu statement is untme, as a careful perusal of M. Pag^ own volumes 
abundantly shows. M. as a historian is something of a curiosity. His 

indostiT u simplj prodigious, and the amount of original documents he has 
gone through is clearly immense; yet in his finished work he now and then 
contradicts himself in the most flagrant manner. 

8 After being deported from Manila to New Spain in 1020, he had returned 
to Manila in 16^, whence he passed in a Chinese junk to Satsuroa. There he 
was almost at once arrested and was sent to Nagasaki, where in an interview 
with Hasegawa Gonroku, the Governor, he announced himself as Data’s 
ambassador returned with the replies from the Pope and the King of Spain, 
and requested that the Shogun’s Council should be informed of the fact. 
Pagds, l^ides six other documents of Sotelo’s, gives the text of his long Latin 
memorial (of some 7,000 words) to the Pope, written from Omura prison, which 
Charlevoix labours hard to prove to be a forgery— possibly of Collado’s. Even 
at this time the Jesuits were at bitter fend with the Philippine rdigieux in 
Japan. 
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And even at this date two of the four Daikwan or Sub-prefects 
of Nagasaki were Christians. 

A suspicion of all this may have led to the supersession of 
Hasegawa Gonrokuby Mizuno Kawachi-no-Kami in the governor- 
ship of the town in June, 1626. During the three years (to 
1629) Mizuno remained in this office he exerted every possible 
device to extirpate the proscribed religion. The tortures that 
were now inflicted upon the native Christians were of diabolical 
ingenuity. Among others, Matsukura, now Lord of Arima, 
driven into persecuting in spite of himself, hit upon tlie device 
of sending liis victims to be hurled into tlie solfataras of Mount 
Unzen (1627). However, Mizuno at first endeav(mred to effect 
his jnirpose witlnnit the taking of life. 

“ In this persecution everything had been set to work without 
shedding the blood or taking the life of the confessors ; stripping 
the ricli of all their pr(>})erty, functionaries of their einploynient, 
artizuns of their trade, depriving children of the instruction of 
their parents, and women of the society of their husbands. All these 
means v'ere without success : and we shall soon see sanguinary 
measures adopted,” 

It is to be noted, however, that Mizuno’s first stej) on 
assuming office liad been to preside at the martyrdom of 
Pacheco, the Jesuit Provincial, and two other foreign })riests 
(June 20th, 1626). They, of course, had shown themselves 
perfectly fearless; and ‘^Mizuno, penetrated with admiration for 
this invincible constancy, had returned quite pensive ; his pride 
felt itself vanquished.'^ 

Mizuno failed in his attempts at extermination; so much 
must have seemed apparent to the Shogun, when a list of all the 
Franciscans then in Japan found on a captured priest was 
forwarded to him in 1628. At all events, in July, 1629, Mizuno 
gave way to Takenaka Unerae (who held a fief in Kyushu), with 
the most extensive powers. His reputation as a persecutor 
was such that many Christians withdrew from Nagasaki before 
his arrival there with his band of five hundred satellites. At 
Yedo ho had met Matsukura of Shiraabara, and had arranged 
with him for his Christian prisoners to he sent to Unzen. On 
reaching Nagasaki he prepared stakes and faggots on the 
execution-ground, and, proclaiming that he would tolerate no 
Christian, even dead, he had several bodies in the Christian 
cemetery exhumed and consigned to the flames. As for the 
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living, however, he was in no hurry to burn them. Three 
Spanish Augustins who fell into his bands in 1629 were 
merely consigned to Omura jail, where the quarters were 
none too comfortable, however. The converts who refused to 
apostatize were, as had been arranged with Matsukura, 
dispatched to Unzen, where they were now no longer hurled 
into its seething solfataras. The object was not to kill them, 
but to force th(un to abjure the foreign religion, and the 
infernal ingenuity of the tortures now devised proved too strong 
for the obstinate courage of most. Apostasies were obtained 
in plenty, and Matsukura of Shimabara and Takenaka received 
great credit for their success in dealing with the perverse sectaries. 

But they were not contented with that merely. They 
meditated striking at Christianity by nothing less than the 
capture of Manila and the conquest of the Philippines. In 
1630 Takenaka, and afterwards Matsukura, sent envoys to 
Manila, ostensibly to discuss the reopening of trade between 
that port and Japan. The Spaniards took care to impress 
the emissaries with a notion of their military strength, so that 
“ they might disabuse their Lord, Matsukura, of his illusions 
of conquest.” In thus suspecting the envoys to be spies 
the Spaniards were not all astray. Just a few months before 
Matsukura had addressed a memorial to the Yedo Government 
representing that “ Luzon is governed by the Western country 
[Spain], and that country in conjunction with Namban 
[Portugal] is ever looking for an opportunity to invade this 
empire. For that reason there is a fear that our country 
will be disturbed. All who come from Spain to Japan touch 
at Luzon. Therefore if I shall conquer that country with 
ray own troops, place my own agents there, and thus destroy 
the base of the Westerners, this country will be secure for 
years to come. If I be permitted I will cross over to Luzon 
and conquer it. I pray that the vermilion seal of the Great 
Lord, giving me an estate of 100,000 hohi there, may be 
granted me.” Although the Yedo Government gave no reply 
to this representation, Matsukura, a few days before his death, 
dispatched two of his retainers to Manila, — disguised as 
merchants, the Japanese authorities say.* 

4 In some respects it is difficult to reoonclle the statements of the JapaneM 
authorities about this Matsukura with those of the misstowtriei. The latter 
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As has been said, three Spanish priests and two Japanese 
religieux had been consigned to Omura jail in 1622, Towards 
the end of 1631 Takenaka, having found the torments of 
Unzen so efficacious in dealing with the converts, resolved 
to try what he could effect in tlie case of the missionaries 
themselves. The apostasy of a foreign priest would naturally 
prove a terrible blow to the proscribed cult, so difficult to 
suppress. These five religieux were accordingly sent to Unzen, 
and passed the month of December, 1631, there, subjected 
to the most atrocious tortures. However, they all proved 
staunch, and were brought back to Nagasaki early in 1632, 
and kept in the public prison there till they were sent to 
the stake on September 3rd. These were the first foreign 
priests that Takenaka, so far the most successful of all the 
persecutors, had killed. At the same time when he had 
sent the five priests to Unzen he had initiated a new 
departure by subjecting lay Portuguese to torture. Two 
Portuguese ladies had been sent with the priests, and had 
along with them been horribly mangled. On their return 
to Nagasaki, Takenaka deported them to Macao. 

In the following year the indefatigable Takenaka found 
himself at last in the proud position of being able to boast 
of having compelled the apostasy not merely of a foreign 
priest, but of the Jesuit Provincial himself. In that year 
a new torture of the most devilish ingenuity was devised. 
This was the torment of the fosse, or the pit. A hole 
six feet deep and three in diameter was dug, and by the 
side of it a post with a projecting arm was })lanted. 
From this arm the victim was lowered head downwards into 
the pit, and there left to hang till he (or she) either died 
or recanted. Only, before being lowered the victim was 

■n UDaniiuoui on the point that down to 1622 Matsnknn, “who was mild by 
nature, ” did eveiything he could to save the Christians, especially Father 
Navarro, who W been captured in his fief. According to Japanese writere, 
Matsukura, originally a small DaimyS of Yamato, had distinguished himself in 
the advance on Osaka on June 1st and 2nd, 1616, and as a reward for this he 
was later on (in 1617) removed to Shimabara with 43,000 koku, afterwards 
increased to 60,000 kohu “He was a bold and daring man, and on that account 
he was specially appointed to that fief, so that he might carry out tlie exter* 
mination of Christianity with vigorous hands. For that purpose he was 
exempted from all dues and taxea He had always 3,000 picked men armed 
with matchlocks ready for servioe.” On his death, in 1630, his son Matsukura, 
Nanto-no*Kami, succeed to the fief of Shimabara. “He was a weak man 
ana a tyrant, and his oppresuons constituted one of the causes of the Shimabara 
rebellion of 1637-^" 
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tightly corded so as to impede the circulation of the blood; 
in some cases swathed in a sack confining all the person 
except one hand, left free to make the sign of recantation. 

“Soon blood began to ooze from the mouth, the nose, and the 
ears. For most death came only at the end of two, three, and even 
six days. Care vas taken to blee<l victims in the temples of the head, 
to prevent a too rapid congestion and to prolong the pain." 5 

The first victim, a Japanese brother of the Company of 
Jesus, lived in “the pit’’ from 3 p.m. of July 28th to 9 a.m. 
July 31 st, 1633 — that is, for sixty-six hours. Between this 
date and October 10th several foreign and Japanese priests 
had l>een done to death in this horrible manner, without 
any flinching on their part. Then on October 18th, 1633, 
Ferreyra, the Jesuit Provincial, three other foreign priests, 
and four Jajmncse religicux were subjected to this awful 
torture.® All the others endured to the bitter end; but 
Ferreyra, then fifty-four 3 ^earR of age, very high-strung and 
physically sensitive, after five liours of the infernal torment, 
could stand no more, and gave the sign of recantation. This 
was perhaps the severest blow Christianity in Japan had as 
j’et sustained; and that, too, in s]>ite of the fact that in 
addition to all the martyrdoms of preceding years, in this 
fatal year of 1633 no fewer than thirty-four religieux of 
diiferent Orders perished within the bounds of the EmpireA 

8 See li. Pag^, p. 786, and Father Tanner’s Die CetellKhafl Jau (Prague, 
1683). 

« One of these Japanese rdigieux was Father Julian Nakanra. Says M. 
Pag^s: — “'While proceeding to his martyrdom he said, 'I am the Father Julian 
that went to Rome.’ He was siity-sii years of age, and had been forty-two 
years in the Company.” M. Pag^^g, however, gives no hint that he had been 
one of the^ four members of the famous embassy to the Pope organised by 
Valegnani in 1682. His sickness on entering Kome had delayed the reception 
of the embassy somewhat. And now, forty-eight years after his reception by 
the Pope, he achieves the marlyFs crown in the foue at Nagasaki after three 
days’ suffering (October 2l8t, 1633). 

t The ac^nnts given by the Church historians of Fenreyra’s subsequent 
miserable indigence as a mere hanger-on of the Dutch are most likely incorrect. 
All the foreign priests (Chiara, Cassola, Marques, and others) who subsequently 
apostatized were well provided for by the Japanese authorities. For example, 
Brother Andrea "Vleyra and Father Chiara each received ten men’s allowance 
of rice per day, besides 1 ,000 mnmme [60 momm<=l tael=68. 8d.] per annum. As 
to the story that Ferreyra repented and was fo»9&d at Nagasaki in 16W (at the 
age of seventy-four), there seems to be no foundation for it. 

How the Japanese officials looked at all this horrible business may be gathered 
by the following extracts from Satow’s translation from the KiritnitthU. Speaking 
of three priests arrested in Data’s domains and sent to Yedo in 1638, it says: — 
“The above thr^ Baiertn were examine<l during ten days at Chiku^no-Kami’s on 
the laws of Kirishtan, and after three days Chikugo-no-Kami sent his retainers to 
the three Baltrtn [Padres] in prison and ordered them to be tortuied. They caused 
two of them to apoatatiBe [honboM] and to repeat the invocation to Buddha. Kibe 

ss 
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Yet, in spite of all this, and in spite of the efforts of the 
Governor of Manila (1623) and of Macao (1620), and of the 
Spanish King himself— in 1628 his Majesty had ordered that 
for the next fifteen years no religieux should pass from the 
Philippines to Japan — missionaries continued to find their way 
into the country. In 1632 as many as eleven of them in four 
different hands had reached Japan from Manila in Chinese 
junks. The most distinguished of these was the Jesuit Father 
Vieyra, Vice-Provincial of the Company, who, after a daring 
pro])aganda of nearly a year in Kyushu and Western Japan, was 
at last captured near Osaka in the summer of 1633. He was 
taken to Omura jail; and thence he was sent to Yedo to be 
examined by the Shogun’s Cabinet. The Shogun, lyemitsu 
himself, was exceedingly interested in the venerable Father, who 
on instructions from him was requested to write out a sketch 
of the Christian doctrines. This sketch was read by lyemitsu 
himself with close attention, but it did not save Vieyra. 
After three days in the fosse he was finally Imrned to death 
on June 9th, 1634. Still the fact remained that, notwith- 
standing tlie impression made by Vieyra’s intrepidity and 
heroism, one foreign priest, the Provincial Ferreyra, had 
already been driven to apostatize. 

Three years later, in 1637, five more missionaries arrived 
from Manila, and in 1642 four more. But all soon fell into 
the hands of the autliorities, and, apart from the two or three 
tliat ajKJstatized, suffered tlie usual fate. 

llow it had ineanwljile fared with the Japanese Christians 


Beitoro [t.e. Father Pedro Cassoui : Pog^s, page 850] did not apostatize, and was 
put to death by suspenhion [i.e. in tb<?/o8«c, or pit]. The reason of this ««« that at 
that time there uxis want of skill [tVt indneivg ayoskisii'] ! Two catechists were 
suspended in the same pit willi KU>e, and therefore peisuaded [? tlie officials] to 
kill Kibe. After his death both apostatized. ... It is stated, too, that not only 
the Namban Bateren, but the Japanese Balerm, after being examined as to the 
merits of their sect, were all tortured into repeating the invfication to Buddha, 
made to seal a declaration, and made to apostatize. Seven men’s allowance of rice 
was grunted to the Catechists, ten men’s allowance to the Bateren, and 1,000 
nwmrf^ [then about £5 in English money] in silver. They were all kept within 
a stone wall and frequently subjected to interrogation ; and it was 
ordered that if then Namban had desiijns on Japan, they were to be 

tofiured.^^ The grounds for the ruthless extirpation of Christianity in Japan 
were pditietd, merely. To find fault with a nation for being determined to 
maintain its political integrity and inde^iendence i.s at once unreasonable and 
unjust; to reiuse to accord our meed of respect to the Christian missionaries in 
their devotion to what they conceived to be their duty would, on the other 
hand, be ungenerous. This persecution was a duel to the death between 
Christian priests resolved to carry out the command of the founder of their 
religion, and of Japanese equally resolute to preserve the independence of their 
country. 
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may be inferred from the curt statement *Hhat from the 
institution of the persecution [perhaps 1G14 is meant] down 
to 1635 no fewer than 280,000 Jaj)anese had been punished 
for accepting Christianity/’® And in the Buke Shohatto 


0 About Caron, of the Dutch Factory, thus sums up the course of 
the perbecution in Japan:— 

“At first the believers in Christ M'ere only l)eheaded and afterwards 
attached to a cross; which was considered as a sufficiently heavy punishment. 
But when many of them were seen to die with emotions of joy and pleasure, 
gome even to go singing to the place of execution; and wlien althougn thirty, 
and sometimes one hundred, were put to death at a time, and it was found 
that their numbers did not appear to diminish, it was then determined to use 
every exertion to change their joy into grief and their songs into tears and 
groans of misery. 

“To effect this they were tied to stakes and burnt alive; were broiled on 
wooden gridirons, and thousands were thus wretchedly destroyed. But as the 
number of the Christians was not perceptibly lessened by these cruel punish- 
ments, they became tired of nutting them to death, and attempts were then made 
to make tlie Christians abandon their faith by the inlliction of the most dreadful 
torments which the most diabolical invention could suggest. 

“Tlie women and giils w ere stripjieil naked, and compelled to crawl on all 
fours through the streets; after which tliey were vi»datea in public by ruffians, 
and at length were thrown into tuba full of snakes, which were taught to 
insinuate tlieniselvcs into their bodies. One’s heart shrinks to hear of the many 
other abominable and inhuman cruelties which w’ere committed, and the pen 
refuses to record them. 

“The Japanese Christians, how’ever, endured these iiersecutions with a great 
degree of 8tea<liness and courage; veiy few, in cojujiarison with those who 
remained steadfa-st in the faith, were the number of those who fainted under 
their liials, and abjured their religion. It is true that these people possess, on 
such occasions, a stoicism and in(rej>idity of which no examples are to be met 
with in the bulk of other nations, Tseitlier men nor women are afraid of death. 
Yet an uncommon steadfastness in the faith must at the same time be requisite 
to continue in these trying circumstanees. 

“Once a year a general and a strict search is made throughout all the 
territories of the empire. All the inhabitants are assembled in the pagodas, 
where they must sign with their blo(Hl that they are true Jaiianese and not 
Christians; or, if tliey are Christians, they must abjure their taith. But this 
measure has not produced the effects the Kmperor expected from it ; as not one 
year elapses in which several hundred Christians arc not put to death. 

“All these persecutions and massacres have, in fact, eonsiderahly reduced the 
number of ('hristians; and the Court Ii.ns directed, in ordei to discover those that 
remain, that if any one was found to be a Cliri.stinn he should l>e relieved from 
the punishment to W'hich lie would otherwise he li.ahle, upon making discovery 
of a fellow -Christian ; or, if he could or would not jKiint out another, that then he 
should suffer the penalty affixed to the profession of his religion, namely to be 
hung up wMtli his head downward [i r It is generally supposed that this 

measure will be more efficacious for the extirpation of Christianity than all the 
punishments that have hitherto lieen devised. 

“An accurate register is kept of those Christians who have saved their lives 
by treachery of this kind; and the strictest measures of precaution are olwerved 
that they may not abscond. They are consequently all known ; it is known 
where they are; and they can be fortiicoining as often as they may lie desired to 
appear. " , 

“Japanese who were well informed and experienced in the affairs of State 
alleged that there was no doubt hut the Court liad in view to destroy all the 
Christians in one day, without sparing one individual, as soon as an assurance 
could be obtained that none others weie to lie found in the empire ; in the hopes 
in that case of preventing Christianity from ever again rearing its liead." 

In this account there seem to lie exaggerations. We have carefully 
checked Father Cardim’s Cutahigu^ yui iv Japponia in fKlium Vhrwhana 

Fuki violenid morle sublati mnt, and we find that apart from those that 
perished in the Bhiniabura Revolt (IfiST-Sj, and the Portuguese Ambassadors 
and the crew of their vessel in IG40, lie claims no more than 1,420 victims. Of 
(.hese 9 perished before 1582, 37 under llideyoshi, 72 between 1598 and 1614| 
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(Regnlationg for tlie Military Class) addressed to various 
Daimyo in the August of that year one clause lays it down 
that ‘‘in certain )>rovinces and ])]acc8 the Christian religion 
shall ho more resolutely proscribed than ever/’ while three 
months afterwards strict injunctions for tlie utter extirpation 
of the cult were given to all the Daimyo. 

And shortly afterwards (June 23rd, 1636) the Shogun’s 
Cabinet issued instructions to the newly-appointed Governors — 
now two in number — of Nagasaki, which disclose very clearly 
how radically the Tokugawa ])olicy had changed since the 
years when lyeyasu was unsparing in his efforts to foster the 
development of a Tokugawa mercantile marine — a change 
which is to be attributed to sheer dread of the political effects 
of Christianity. Now, 

“ No Japanese vessel was to be allowed to proceed abroad ; 
Japanese trying to go abroad secretly were to be punished with 
death, the vessel and her crew seized ‘to await our pleasure.’ Any 
Japanese resident abroad was to be executed if he returntH] to Japan. 
Denouncers of Baferen were to be rewardt^d with three hundred pieces 
of silver in the case of a Father, and two liundred in that of n 
Brother, and with a lesser amount for Catechists. The descendants 
of Nainban [Portuguese] people shall not be allowenl to remain, 
This must be fully and strictly explained to them. Whoever remains 
shall be punished with death, and his [or her] relatives punished 
according to the degree of their offence. The children of Namban 
people, their children, and those who may have adopted them shall 
be delivered to Namban [Macao], though death is due to them all. 
So if any of them return to Japan, or sends correspondence to Japan, 
he shall of course be killed, and his relatives also shall be punished 
according to the degree of their offence.” ^ 

and 1,295 between 1614 and 1640. The only years when the numbers exceeded 
t hundred were 1622 (117), 1624 (212), 1627 (127), 1630 (116), and 1682 
(110). As Cardim reckons among these several of the exiles who died at Manila 
and others who died a natural death in Japan, the list is longer than it 
should be. As regards the numbers of Christians in Japan, in 1596 they 
are put at 300,000 in three separate letters. Six years later (1602), accord- 
ing to the Bishop of Japan, they had sunk to 200,000. After that date 
the adult baptisms by the Jesuits were as follows:— 1603, 10,000; 1604, 
4,600; 1605, 5,450; 1606, 7,950; 1607, 7,000; 1608, not ascertained; 
1609-10-11-12, 16,400; 1613, 4,358; 1614, 1,351 ; 1615-16-17-18, 6,500; 1619-20, 
3,100; 1621, 1,943; 1626, 1.140; 1625, nearly 2,000. In addition to these, 
there were those by the Philippine perhaps half as many. But 

then meanwhile apostacies were numerous. 

9 In Vol. II. (Annexe 116) M. Pag^s gives a translation of the Ordinance 
of December 7th, 1635. Several of its clauses are similar to those of the one 
whose chief (extra) provisions we have cited. But that Ordinance of December 
7th, 1635, calls for a few remarks. Article 7 runs:— “The Spaniards, the 
priests, and all who are stained with those perverse names, ought during the 
investigation of their case to be kept prisoners at Omura.” Article 14; — “The 
ships of foreign countries ought to be dispatched on the 20th day of the ninth 
month; those who arrive late, may remain for fifty days from the date of 
their arrival; you will not be too rigorous either with the Chinese or wUh (/«« 
PortugymJ* 
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In accordance with the last quoted clauses of the Ordinance, 
oil Octol>er 22nd, 163(5, two Portuguese galle<in8 took away 
two hundred and eiglity-seven persons, with their j)roj>erty 
amounting to 6,697,5(X) florin.s. From this last sentence it 
may hi readily inferred that a Portuguese commerce between 
Japan and Macao was still maintained. Indeed, <lown to 
1638 it was not inconsiderable, raw silk being the staj)le 
commodity. In 1636 the imports from Macao amounted to a 
value of £100,000; small, indeed, comj)ared with those of 
tlie Dutch, which in 1638 footed up to 3,7(50,000 gulden, 
and in the following year to nearly 3, .500, 000, while their 
return cargoes for 1640 were valued at close on 4,0(X),000 
gulden. 

But such as this Portuguese trade was, it was now conducted 
under the most galling restrictions. Since 1(523 the galleons and 
their cargoes were liable to be burnt and thi'ir crews executed 
if any foreign priest was bmnd on board of them. An ollicial of 
the Jajianese Government was stationed in Macao for the purpose 
of inspecting all intending passengers, and of jueventing any one 
that looked in any way suH[)icious from i>roceeding to Jaj)an. A 
comj»lete list and pers(nial de8crii)tion of every one on board was 
drawn up by this officer, a coj)y oi' it was handed to the captain, 
and by him it had to l)e delivered to the authorities who met 
him at Nagasaki before he was permitted to anchor. If in the 
Hulisequent inspection any discrepancy between the list and the 
jiersons actually carried by the vessel appeared, it would prove 
very awkward for the cajitain. Then in the inspection of the 
vessel letters were opened, trunks and boxes ransacked, and all 
crosses, rosaries, or objects of religion of any kind had to be 
thrown overboard. Then in 1635 Portuguese were forbidden 
to employ Japanese to carry their umbrellas or their shoes, 
and only their chief man was allowed to carry arras, while 
they had to hire fresh servants every voyage. It was in 
the following year that the artificial islet of Deshima 
was constructed for their special reception, or rather 
imprisonment. It lay in front of the former Portuguese 
factory, with which it was connected by a bridge, and 
henceforth the' Portuguese were to be allowed to cross 
this bridge twice a year, — at their arrival and their 
departure. 
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Furthermore, all their cargoes had to be sold at a fixed 
price to a ring of licensed merchants from the Imperial 
towns during their fifty days^ stay. Times were now somewhat 
different from those ante-Tokugawa days, when the Japanese 
so eagerly welcomed the Portuguese to their ports, that if they 
did not come they complained bitterly. lyeyasu had given the 
country peace, and so far the Yedo bureaucracy had justified 
its existence by the maintenance of that peace, but it may 
well be doubted whether the price the nation had to pay for 
the rule of the bureaucracy in question was in every respect 
a moderate one. It was certainly stiffening the poi)ulation 
into castes, and stilling legitimate enterprise among the nobles 
and the samurai. In Hideyoshi’s time many of the most 
enterprising traders had been samurai^ and not a few of 
the mercliants had then been received into tlie ranks 
of this privileged class. Even Daimyo had been encouraged 
by lyeyasu in the early years of his rule to fit out over- 
sea commercial ventures — Arima, and Matsuura of Hirado, 
for example, to say nothing of Satsuma, whose Manila- 
traders we find commanded by samurai. All that was now 
brought to a stop. One of the Articles in the instructions 
addressed to the Governors of Nagasaki in ld35 and 163C 
forbade them to allow samurai to buy anything from 
foreign merchants ; — they must buy it at second-hand 
from the licensed merchants.^’ The rulers of Japan, really 
distrustful of their j) 0 wer 8 to cope with men of energy, no 
doubt flattered themselves that theirs was that govern- 
ment by sages commended by the Chinese philosopher.^® 
Japan was now beginning to pay a heavy price for the 
lack of a ruler of the commanding genius of Hideyoshi or 
lyeyssu. 

At this date (1631-1636) the Dutcli in Hirado were 
meeting with but little l»etter treatment than that ace^rdc^d 
the Portuguese in Nagasaki. lu l(iJ3, after the I'ailure of 
their attack on Macao, they liad established themselves in 


10 “A government oondocted by Rages would free the hearts of the people 
from inordinate desires, fill their beliies, keep their ambitions feeble, and 
streniahen their bones. They would a)nstaotIy keep the people without 
knowledge, and free from desires, and where there were those who had 
knowledge [or enterprise] th^ would have them m that they would not 
dare to put it iuto practice.” La6Ue, Ttik Ktng, Chap. 111. 
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the Pescadores, and in the following year at Fort Zelandia 
in North Formosa. In 1628 Peter Nuyte was the com- 
mandant of Zelandia. Now in the previous year Nuyts had 
gone on a mission to Yedo, and the discourtt^oiis reception 
then accorded him hy tlie Slh»giin’8 odicers had made him 
look out for an opjmrtuiiity to make himself unpleasant to 
the Japanese. This he now found when two of their vessels, 
on their way to Cochin-China, put in to Zelandia. He 
promptly removed tlo ir yards and rudders, and made them 
lose tlie monsoon. By a coup dc main, however, the Japanese 
seized upon the person of Nuyts, and only set him free afh^r 
he had made tin* amende honorable and duly indemnified 
them for the losses involved hy their year’s dehmtion, while 
tlie five hostages they insisted uijon taking with them to Ja})an 
were consigmd to j>rison there, where two of them died in 1631. 
Nor did tin* matter end here. On their return to Japan their 
chief, Hamada, reported the affair to the Vedo Cahinet, wdth 
the n‘sult that several Dutch vessels were act pies tra ted, the 
trade of the Hirado factory susjKmded, and a demand made for 
the surrender of Nuyts’s person. When this demand was not 
c(»mplie(l with, the fhi})anes(‘ insisted upon Fort Zelandia in 
Formosa ht;iiig ceded to them hy tlie Dutch. The lIollandorK, 
thus jiressed, induced Nuyts to surrender himself’ to the Shoguids 


11 The following (translaUnl hy Sir E Satow) from Meylan’s OeMhi&lkmdig 
Overzighl vnn dea UniideJ der Eumpezcn of Jajuin (Historical Review of the Trade 
of Europeans in Japan) is, however, worthy of attention in connection with this 
matter : — 

“ Some historians have made out that the ilissatisfaction of the Supreme 
Indian Government with Herr Nuyts went even so far that they caused 
him to be carried kick as a prisoner to Japan, in order to be placed at 
the disposition of the Japanese Government, as a State sacrifice; hut this 
fable, which is taken from the Hecuil d* Voyogtx au Nord, is positively con- 
tradicted hy all genuine information and records of that perifxi. It is true, 
nevertheless, that Herr Nuyts, recalled from Formosa to Batavia, receive<J a not 
very honourable dismissal, not only fnun Jiis office of Governor, but 
from his rank as Councillor of India [:ih a matter of fact he was punished 
with two years' incarceration]; that he afterwards returned to Japan in 
not under compulsion, but of his own choice, l)ecnijse his enemii*s gave 
out that many things iuul come to light in Japan to his disadvantage; and he 
said he w;w not afraid to go to defend his cause, which lie held to be justifies! 
in that country also; that he sulisequeiitly, upon his arrival at Hirado, was 
immediately put in prison by order of the Japanese (iovernment, withimt lieing 
granted any trial or hearing; and lastly, that after his arrest the [successive] 
8uf>erintendents, under repeated instructions from the Supreme Government, left 
nothing untried to piocure his release, sparing neither representations, money, 
or present'*, though his release w’as not ohUiined until the month of July, Iti.tfi. 
So much exjK'iidiliire and solicitude on the part of the Supreme Government 
to cflcct the release of Herr Nuyts from Japan prove abundantly that he was 
not sent thither as a political victim, whatever reas<m4 for diissatisfactiou the 
Supreme Govcrumeul may have had with the said gentlemao.'' 
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officers, and the hapless ex-commandant had a taste of the 
quality of a Japanese jail — in Hirado or in Omura, for 
authorities differ on the point — for nearly four years (November 
1G32 to July 163G). Then only — although vessels had mean- 
while come from Batavia in the name of individual merchants — 
was the Com{)any permitted to resume its Hiradoese trade. 
About 1G34 the Dutch had been ordered to send all their raw 
silk for sale to the “ring^’ at Nagasaki, and on the Chief 
of the Factory, Koeckebacker (IG33-39), trying to evade 
the instruction, he was most severely admonished, and 
on October 6th had to sign a declaration to the effect 
that “ in future the orders of the Governors would l)e 
executed at once and to the letter — that is, in their 
full extent — by the Hollanders ; that no Jaj)ane8e would l)e 
treated unjustly by them ; that all the items of merchandise 
should be siiecified, and that the merchants should l)e designated 
by name without exception.’^ And for all this the Dutch had 
to sign a final clause expressing their gratitude ! Moreover, on 
November 28th, Koeckebacker was informed that “ thenceforth 
no Japanese was to be allowed to serve the Dutch in public, but 
only in tlieir house ; and that when lie lietook himself to 
Batavia to inform their lordships of the state of affairs, he 
ought to give them to understand that they ought not to 
give any instructions or issue any n^gulations for the 
agents of the Company in Japan, but that they ought 
to leave everything subject to the laws and ordinances of 
Japan.” 

According to Carous’s “Account of Japan,” Hagenaar was 
sent from Batavia to Japan, and arrived at Nagasaki on 
Novemlier Ist, 1634, where “he found Melchior van Si\nvoort, 
who had resided there thirty years, having lielonged to the fleet 
of Mahu, one of whose ships had been lost here.”^® At 
the beginning of 1636 he went up to Yedo as envoy from the 
Company. He himself was not received in audience, but Caron, 
whom he left behind, managed to see the Shogun some months 
later, and to obtain the release of Nuyts from prison. Brouwer 
(who had intrigued against Saris in 1G13), then Governor- 

12 Of (xmrtic tliift Uami.>Uke. Tliat ahip, the Will AJaras’s nhip — 

had arrived in Bungo (April, 1600), had bwn sent on to Ye«!o, and wa« lott 
eomewhere in the neighbourhood of Uraga aa ahe entered what in now called 
TSkjo Bay. 
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General at Batavia, had Bent a re|K)rt of the Governor t)f Macao 
on the ten days’ ceremonies with which Vieyra’s martyrdom had 
l>een celebrated in the Portuguese settlement*® for delivery to 
the Japanese authorities, “ in order that His Majesty may see 
more clearly what great honour the Portuguese pay to those he 
had forbidden his Realm as traitors U> the State and to his 
Crown,” and with the expressed hope that it would })rove to the 
disadvantiige of the Portuguese and to the benefit of the Piiteh. 
Caron, however, was told (by the Dainiyu of Hirado) that all 
this was {)erfectly well known to the Jaj)anese from Christian 
ajwstates, and that ‘‘ the letU‘r cannot make the Portuguese more 
odious than they are, and that the service in question could not 
bring the Hollanders the slightest advanbige.” This was in 
March, 1636, and although annual galleons came from Macao in 
that and the following year, yet on October 6th, 1637, an Edit;! 
forbade “ any foreigner to travel in the empire, lest Portuguese 
with passports bearing Dutch names might enter it.” And 
about two mouths later, December 12tb, 1637, broke out that 
8himul)ara rcliellion which was to lie the occasion of the 
cessation of all communication lietween Macao and Deshirna. 

IS It had been found on a Purtugueae vettael captured on the voyagt' fiont 
MacaotoOoa. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE SHIMABARA REVOLT. 

TN view of the fact that between 1614 and 1635 as many 
as 280,000 Japanese Christians had been punished for their 
faith, it may well seem strange that no armed opposition was 
organised by the persecuted believers. One fact that must not 
he overlooked, however, is that of the 300,000 Japanese 
Christians many belonged to the outcast classes — eta, hinin, 
beggars, and lepers— towards whom, to their honour, the 
missionaries were especially attentive. Of the remainder the 
vast majority belonged to the productive classes — farmers, 
artisans, and traders ; and although the work of the missionaries 
among the samurai or two-sworded class had been far from 
ineffectual, yet its results had been minimised by the jealous 
surveillance that had been exercised over that privileged class 
by their lords— by the Daimyos of Satsuma and of Choshiu, 
for example, quite as much as by lyeyasu himself. In a 
previous chapter it has been pointed out that among the 
two hundred daimyo of the empire, at no time could the 
missionaries boast of more than seven or eight converts, and 
that of these three at least were of but little conse- 
quence. The regulation forbidding any daimyo to embrace 
Christianity was strictly enforced by lyeyasu; and after the 
discovery of Arima’s intrigue witli Okamoto Daihachi in 
1612, lyeyasu issued strict orders that all the samurai in his 
employ should abjure their Christianity or lose their 
revenues. On some of the great fiefs this example was 
followed. But on others, notably on those of Uyesugi, Date, 
Hosokawa, Kuroda, and Fukushima, down to 1618 — in some 
cases down to 1622 or 1623 — Christian samurai were not 
interfered with. 

However, about that latter date all samurai believers were 
stripj)ed of their incomes, and had either to take to trade 
or farming, or to become rdnin, or lordless men. Some of these 
undoubtedly found their way abroad; but in all likelihood a 
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much greater number passed to Nagasaki and its neighbourhood, 
where they fancied there miglit be a cliance of earning a living 
as merchants or otherwise, — where, at all events, they would 
be sure of the sympathy of the mass of the inhabitants, which, 
even as late as was largely Christian. Then, hunted 

and harried from Nagasaki by the growing intensity of the 
persecution, they withdrew to the wilds of Ariina and of 
Amakusa, where half-a-s(‘ore of ^ears before the population 
had l)een entirely Christian. 

This was ikU the first occasion on whicli Christian re- 
fiiget‘s had sought an asylum in these (piarters. On Konishi’s 
fief of Southern Higo there had been 100,(K)0 believ(TS in 
ItlOO A. I)., and wlien that lief passed into the hands of 
the ])erseeuting Kato Kiyomasa (IfiOI) many of' KonishTs 
mmurai had withdrawn to Amakusa and tlie Shimabara 
peninsula. The survivors of these would now (lO.’lT) be few 
in numbers and feebh* from weight of years : yet although the 
children of these mmurai exiles had had to work as farmers, 
it i.s not likely that their fathers had neglected to teach them 
the use of arms, or to instruct them in the art of war. Most of 
these retainers of Konishi’s had made the great Korean cam- 
paigns with him ; and it was not probable that they would fail 
to let their sons know all about them. In addition to all this it 
must be remembered that until the Yedo bureaucracy Btiifem;d 
and consolidated the caste system, there was no impassable 
barrier between the warrior and the farmer or the trader. To 
say nothing of the fact that Hideyoshi himself was a peasant’s 
son, Kato’s father had been a blacksmith, Konishi’s a druggist, 
while old Kuroda is said to have started life as a horse-dealer. 
The samurai in those days, when a man had to be the architect 
of his own fortunes, were by no means unacquainted with 
commerce and industry; while on the other hand the trader 
or the industrialist was far from unacquainted with the use 
of arms. Hence, in the earliest years of the seventeenth 
century the Japanese farmers, traders, artisans, and seamen 
were often the reverse of the submissive drudges they became 
when with the cessation of all internal strife and of all 
foreign intercourse the stiffening of the caste system made 
all ambition — healthy or unhealthy — not only vain, but 
dangerous. Furthermore it must not be forgotten that it 
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waB only about 1685 that novi-samurai were forbidden to wear 
Bwords. 

However, by 1637 the paternal government of the Yedo 
bureaucracy had made no small progress in its task of curbing 
all spirit of enterprise and of self-reliance among its subjects. 
The samurai, with their assured position no longer threatened 
by the competition of low-born men of ability, and with no hope 
of preferment by the exercise of anything except their faculty 
for intrigue and lick-8j)itt]e flattery, had certainly as a body 
deteriorated in moral fibre since the days of the Taiko — those 
days with la carrihe ouvertc aux talents — the Napoleonic times 
of Japan. Even during the brief fourteen years^ peace after 
Sekigaliara there seems to have been a certain amount of 
moral dry-rot among the privileged class, for after the great 
Osaka campaign a cerbiin mimOer of Tokugawa troo])s ‘‘had 
had to be ])uniHhed for cowardice and misconduct.’’ Now, 
since Osaka, more than a score of slotlifiil years had passed, 
and when the so-called “ farmers” of Hliimabara and Amakusa 
rose in desperation (1637) the inroads that dry-rot had made 
ujion the moral fibre of the privileged Japanese samurai were 
found to be alarming. A Hideyoshi or a Tokugawa lyeyasu 
would at once have seized the import of the phenomenon, 
and promptly have sent the Yedo bureaucracy and its })olicy 
a-])acking. What it really amounted to was tliat this Yedo 
machine ot‘ mediocrities had converted Ja})an from a progressive 
into a stationary state, — chiefly because the Tokugawa flunkeys 
of those days wished to preserve tlieir own j)ositions, and that 
with foreigners in the land they felt it would be difficult for 
them to do so. Neither Hideyoshi nor lyeyasu would have so 
difltnisted themselves. It is safe to say that they would have 
continued to welcome the foreigner to Japan — even as Athens 
welcomed pien of ability from any State, even as England 
and Prussia eagerly welcomed the Huguenots, even as the 
United States of America used eagerly to welcome every one 
that could add to tlie prosperity of the Republic. To have a 
country governed by mediocrities puffed up with absurd notions 
of their own importance is a calamity not only for that 
country, but for civilisation. From this point of view it is 
difficult to forgive Hidetada, lyemitsu, and their political 
acullioii8« Gkxxl and able men there still were in Japan in 
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those days in plenty, but unfortunately for them and for 
the empire it was no longer la carrihe ouverte aux talenUf 
as it had been lialf a century or even a quarter of a century 
b(*fure. In a stagnant {)ool it is tlie scum that rises to the 
top; and Japan was now rapidly drifting into the state of 
a moral, an intellectual, and a juditical quagmire — a quagmire 
of which marsh gas was the most brilliant and most 
appHK.'iated product. “ The frog in the well knows not the 
great ocean, and now that the self-distrustful l)eadledom 
of Yedo was turning Japan into the Universe (Tenka), the 
silly and lazy and conceited and pampered and ridiculously 
self-importfint samurai bull-frog was beginning to croak with 
a vengeance. And just at this point he happened to knock 
up against tlie so-called farmers ^’'of Shirnabara and Amakusa 
with results most disiistrous to his absurdly overweening sense 
of self-importance. 

The simple fact of the matter is that, to any one who can 
really ])r<d>e below tlie mere surface of things, these “farmers'' 
of Amakusa and Shimabara were in 1<)37 what the ronm of 
Osaka had been twenty-three years before — the very iKMt 
fighting men in Japan. Jake the Osaka ronin they liad been 
tried and jiroved and tempered to tlie finest of tempers by 
adversity; like th<‘ O^aka r<min tbe\ had little to lose hy defeat, 
while many of them being Cbristiuris who lield the doctrine of 
the immortality of tlu- individual soul, and who w’erc assured 
of Paradise if they died in defence of tlie faith, wTre perhaps 
of (^ven a loftier courage than the best of I^Iori Katsunaga's 
w'ild cats had U'cn at Osaka in IfilT). There can be no doubt 
that in mere moral the insurgent (so-called) “farmers" of 
1037-38 wure far — very far, inde(*d — sujierior to their adver- 
saries. The incident would have taught a really great man, 
such as Hidt'voslii or lyeyasu, a saintary lesson from which he 
would have Is^en glad to profit. To expect the peddling and 
pretentious mediocrities who then swayed the fortunes of Japan 
to have utilised this severe lesson for the good of the empire 
would perhaps have been demanding too much of them. 

To undei-stand this Shimabara and Amakusa rebellion 
thoroughly, it may he well to recapitulate the history of these 
two fiefs. As already set forth, the missionaries had been at 
work in both of them at an early date. In 1577 the princelet 
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of the chief eection of Ainakusa (baptized in 1570, and then a 
feudatory of Otomo of Bungo) had ordered all his subjects to 
accept Christianity or to withdraw from the island on the 
following day, and thus that JittJe fief then became entirely 
Christian. This bigoted princelet, on getting into difficulties 
with Hideyoshi some dozen years or so later on, was stripped 
of his possessions by an expeditionary force headed by Kato and 
Konishi. After Sekigaliara his fief was bestowed upon Terasawa, 
then Governor of Nagasaki and also Daimyo of Karatsu; and 
although, in consequence of misbehaviour in connection with 
tlie Portuguese trade, Terasawa was deprived of his governor- 
sliip, he continued to hold both Karatsu (80,000 koku) and 
Arnakusa (40,000 Mu) down to liis death in 1633. This 
Terasawa is said to have been secretly ba])tized in the Taiko’s 
days; but he soon threw his Christianity overboard. However, 
in 1601 or 1602, when lie got into dilficulties wuth lycyasu, 
he exerted himself to conciliate the missionaries, and ju'omised 
them free entrance into his new fief of Arnakusa. When the 
persecution broke out, it does not seem to have struck the 
Christianity of Arnakusa at all heavily until 1629, when 
Miwake, a renegade, was sent jis commandant by Terasawa, 
charged with the task of efiecting the apostasy of the in- 
habitants. This man, Miwake, was still (1637) in office under 
Terasawa^s son and successor, and although Correa writes that 
he was a man of good reputation, yet from his zeal as a 
persecutor he was heartily detested by the “farmers.” 

As regards Shimabara it was now practically synonymous 
with that fief of Arima about which so much has been said 
in the earlier chapters. In the year 1612 nearly the whole 
population of Arima, from the Daimyo down to the beggar, 
wiiB Christian. What happened in that year has already been 
set forth at length; for his intrigues the old Daimyo was 
executed, and his son and successor not only apostatized, but 
promptly instituted a violent persecution, in which he w^as 
assisted, or rather supervised, by Hasegawa Raliyoye, Governor 
of Nagasaki. In 1614 this Hasegawa obtained the fief, when 
Arima was removed to Nobeoka in Hiilga, and shortly after 
the death of Hasegawa in 1617 the domain was bestowed upon 
Matsukuru, Bungo-no-Kami, with a revenue of 43,000 Mu 
and his beat in the castle of Shimabara. According to the 
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Japanese authorities, this Matsukura was transferred to Shima- 
bara for the express purpose of exterminating Christianity in 
the former Arima estates. On the other hand, the missionaries 
assert tliat it was not till l62r>, when he received imperative 
instnietions from the Yedo Cabinet, that Matsukura took 
any very drastic measures against either the half-dozen foreign 
priests lurking on liis domains or his Christian subjects. Be 
tluit as it may, at all events after 1625 he soon acquired the 
reputation of being one of the two most ruthless and most 
successful persecutors in Jaj^an.^ 

When Arima had l>een removed to Iliuga (1G14) he had 
taken few or none of his mmurai with him, and wdien 
Matsukura <‘ntered into }>ossession of Shimabara in 1617 he 
was accompanied by all his own mmurai. The former Arima 
two-sworded men — m(»stly Cliristians — liad thus been deprived 
of all tlu'ir re.venues and oflices, and had had to betake them- 
selves to manual labour, and were furthermore heavily taxed 
for the support of tin* new 8<nnur(ii, brought in for the suppres- 
sion of Christianity. As long as Matsukura, Bungo-no-Kanii, 
liv<‘d, this state of atVairs, as well as the persecution, was 


1 In l<i22 1 atln^r Navarm hud hecn arrehlcd on his donjains. Before 
this MuLsnkiiru liad houstcji to the Shojfiin that there were no ('hrislians on 
his estates; a vaunt lie inude uilh thv iianition (*!' preventinf; any search for 
Cliristians tiierc, fiw lie was really w elI-dispose<l towards them. The arrest 
vf Navarro wu.v thus an vxceedin^dy uNvkwnrd event for him, “ lie often took 
the prie.st out of priMin under the pretext of examining lum, hut really to have 
the pleasure of talking with him The fust couverhations turned upon lleligion, 
ujMin the estiihli.shment of the Chureh, upon the conversion oi the Koman 
emf^erors; and Matsukura was so charmed with all he learned that he evinced 
a supreme ch.-igrin ;it the Shogun’s ignnranw of the men he persecuted. At 
the hdlowing interviews iheie was mueh said of (he coiujuests of the Spaniards 
and of (lie Portuguese in the Indies and the New World; it uxjm then th« common 
topic of the time in Jnp<w, and it vos ahnort imposeiblc to perimade the great lordii of 
Japan that the mimonanc* verr not ih» oixnit-amricrK of the conquerort. Navarro 
spoke so sensibly and so convincingly on these subjects that none of his auditors 
h.ad any answer to make to him." (See also Navarro’s own account reproduced 
in the Annual Letter of 1623.) 

Pacheco, the Jesuit Provincial, was arrested at Kuchinotsu in Arima in 
1625. “ Matsukura found hirn-self then at the Shogun’s Court, and his wod 
fortune having rendered him more timid and more politic, he wrote to those 
who had charge of his estates in his absence ordering them to spare nothing 
to render an entire obedience to the Edicts of the f^ogun against the Christians.” 
In 1627 more religieux were found on his domains, and he stood in great danger 
of being stripped of them. “ He extricated himself from this difficulty, but 
it was only by taking an oath that he would exterminate Christianity in his 
fief, and the orders he at once sent to his lieutenants made it clear that he 
meant to keep his word,’’ In spite of the ruthless ' persecution be then 
instituted he was again denounced to the Shogun's Caoinet (this time by 
Takenaka Uneme) for giving the missionaries an asylum in his domains, and 
because most of those he had caused to apostatixe had again become Christians. 
The tortures he then devised and inflicted upon his Christian subjects were 
of diabolic ingenuity, and apostacies became frequent.” For his death, see 
Charlevoix, Yol VL, p. 366. 
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pjilienfcly l>nrih*, for Biin"o-no-Kami was an able administrator, 
and a rn iii of (triterpiTc witlial. We have seen that in 1630 he 
petitioned the Tokuj^awa Governni(Mit to l)e allowed to proceed 
to the conquest of the Philif)pines with his own troops, the 
fi;reat numl)er of which he seems to have perceived to have been 
more than the limited resources of his fief could well support. 
If such a ])etitioii had been preferred to the Tailed, Matsukura 
would undoubtedly have been told to proceed. As it was, no 
re]dy to it was ever returned by the Yedo beadledom, and in 
that same }ear (1630) Matsukura, Bun^o-no-Karai, died (see 
Gharlevoix for a bit of lurid writing), and was succeeded by 
his Run Matsukura, Nagato-no-Kami, a man of a very different 
stain]). The fatlier had been a fine fighting man, a man who 
had honourably won his 8])ur8 by hard work. The son was, 
iinh'od, a Matsukura also — but not likewise. 

This Matsukura. Nagato-no-Kami, was indeed an illustration 
of the Japanese saw to the effect that “the great man has 
no sced.^’ Brought u]> in the piping times of peace, when 
tlio mere fact of being one’s father’s son was itself a high 
claim to the pestiferous incense of intriguing sycophants, the 
young man seems to have succeeded to his father’s seat with 
none of the manly faculties developed. All that he had was 
an inordinate appetite for servile adulation. In Yedo, where 
he ])assed most of his time, he entered into the competition 
in ostentatious display, into which the Yedo beadledom were 
making strenuous efforts to engage the feudatories for their 
own undoing, with the greatest zest. 

As a consequence the Shimabara peasantry had to suffer. 
In Bungo-no-Kami’s days, in order to maintain his force 
specially equipped for the suppression of Christianity, taxation 
in the former Arima domains had not been light. On his 
death in 1630 it had rapidly grown heavier; and by 1637 
the farmers were loaded with a burden of new and unheard-of 
imposts that made life not merely hopeless, but virtually 
impossible. From Duarte Con-ea’s account of the situation 
it is hard to see how the “peasants” could have found 
anything left to eat at all. And others besides the “farmers” 
had to suffer in order that the young Matsukura’s fondness 
for display and his appetite for empty and extravagant pomp 
might he satiated. The very military force maintained for 
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the extir]mti()ii of Ciiriptiunity \i\ the Arima domains had — 
uuhetinl-of thing in Japan — to turn to and address itself (or 
themselves) to coolies’ work. They had to go into the hills 
and forests to cut wood for fuel to k(*ep the furnaces of the 
salt-works going. Naturally this sort of thing was not very 
much to the taste of Japanese samvrai; and desertions from 
Matsukura, Nagato-no-Kaini’s troops, were frtHjuent. Thus in 
the old Arima fief, apart from all question of religion, by 
1637 the discontent engendered by misgovernrnent was intense^ 

In Amakusa it was pretty much the same; for there the 
renegade persecuti^r, Miwake, had l)een hard put to it to meet 
the tinancial demands of uaing Terasawa, Lord of Amakusa 
(40,(Kl0 hohv), as well as of Karatsu (80,000 koku), who, detained 
in Y«(h', liad Unn swept into the vortex of the criminal 
[trofusiofi into winch the Vedo authorities were then alluring 
the Laiinyo, 

Both the Dutch and the rortuguese, no less than the 
Church hish>rians, labour hanl to show that this rel)ellion of 
16.37-38 was not pron)ptcd by religious motives, but merely by 
grinding economic conditions. In short, according to heretic 
Ibdlanders and orthodox Peninsulars alik(‘, it was a JacyumV ; 
a Wat T^ler insurrection. Writes Correa: — 

“ The luhourers that could not pay were cruelly nialtreatwl. 
Their wives were seized ns hostages, and these unfortunate women 
were freciuently ])Ut to tlie torture. Several of them who were 
pregnant were plunged into frozen ponds and some of them siiceumbcHl. 
in the last place the daughter of a principal hihouier had hwai 
sequestrated ; and young and beautiful as sho was, she was expostnl 
nude and branded all over the Ixaly with red-hot irons. The father 
had supposed that the girl would merely l>e detained as a hostage 
till his debt was paid, and so he had accepted the tem|x)rary separation, 
but on learning the barbarous treatment to which she had been 
subjected, he became furious with grief, and, summoning his frienrls, 
he fell upon the local governor and killed him, together with thirty 
of bis satellites. This event, which took place on December 17th, 
1637, was the signal for a general revolt. The prince’s troops saw 
themselves besieg^ in the castle of Shimabara, and the town itself 
was delivered to the flames.” 2 


2 This Duarte Correa was an old Portnj^tieee captain, a Familiar of ihe Holy 
Office, and affiliat^ with the Society of Jesus. At the time of the revolt he 
was a prisoner in Omura jail, which he left only to perish at the atalce in August, 
1639. Hence, of anirse, he was no actor in or eye-witness of the chief events he 
recounts. The letters of Koeckebacker, head of the Dutch Factory in Hirailo, 
are very important,^ for Koeckebacker was engaged in the operations himself. 
Besides the two foreign accounts of the revolt, there are several Japanese ones of 
very considerable value. ProfesHor Kiees has dealt with the “sources” very 
thoroughly in his monognmh Der Aufdund von Shimabara in Heft 46 of the 
MtUkeUungtn der iMuioehen UtadUcka/tfiir AtUur- md VdUBtrkumU (kUuimi, 
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Koeckebackert letter to Governor-General Van Diemen 
also attributes the outbreak of the rebellion to economic causes; 
the penultimate paragraph in the following extract is worthy 
of close attention 

“On the 17th December, 1637, we received intelligence that 
the peasants in the county of Arima had revolted, taken up arms, 
set fire to all the habitations of the nobility and citizens, murdered 
some of the nobles, and driven the remaining gentlemen within 
the walls of the castle. 

“ Some years ago [16141 the prince of the county of Arima had 
removed, by order of Dis Majesty [the Sh5gun], to another county 
with which he was endowed [by the ShSgunj. At his departure he left 
nearly all his retainers and nobles behind, taking only a few with him 
to his new post, whilst the newly-appointed prince, on the contrary, 
came hither with nearly all his retainers. The servants of the 
departed prince were then deprived of their income and obliged by 
poverty to become farmers, in order to procure for their wives and 
children the necessaries of life. Although thus becoming peasants in 
name, they were in reality soldiers well acquainted with the use of 
weapons. The newly-arrived lord, not content herewith, imposed 
moreover upon them and upon the other farmers more taxes, and 
forced them to raise such a quantity of rice os was impossible for them 
to do. Those who could not pay the fixed taxes were dressed, by his 
order, in a rough straw coat (mino) made of a kind of grass with long 
and broad leaves and called mino by the Japanese, such as is used by 
boatmen and other peasantry ns a rain-coat. These mantles were tied 
round the neck and body, the hands being tightly bound behind their 
backs with ropes, after which the straw-coats were set on fire. They 
not only received burns, but some were burnt to death ; others killed 
themselves by bumping their bodies violently against the ground or by 
drowning themselves. This tragedy is called the Mino dance (3fino- 
odori). This revengeful tyrant, 3 not content with his cruelty, ordered 
women to be suspended quite naked by the legs, and caused them to be 
scoffed a‘t in various other ways. 

“ The people endured this ill-treatment of the said prince as long 
as he was present amongst them, but as his son, the present lord 
[Matsukura, Nagato-no-Kami], who resides in Yedo, feels also 
inclined to follow in the footsteps of his father, and forces the 
farmers to pay far more taxes than they are able to do, in such a 
manner that they languish from hunger, taking only some roots 
and vegetables for nourishment, the people resolved not to bear 
any longer the vexations, and to die one single death instead of 
the many slow deaths to which they were subjected. Some of the 
principal amongst them have killed with their own hands their wives 
and children, in order not to view any longer the disdain and 
infamy to which their relatives were subjected. 

“The farmers of the island of Amakusa, situated southward of 
Nagasaki bay, just opposite to the district of Arima, whence the island 
may be reached on foot at low tide, have also revolted against 
their magistrate; as soon as they heard of the insurrection in Arima, 


3 Matsukura, Biingo-no-Kami, is meant. But the missionaries never ncciiMe 
him of maladministration: they complain only of the fiendish persecution he 
oltimately iutitated and osrriea oq in his fief ander oompulsion from Yedo. 
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they joined their neighbours, killed their regent, shut up the nobility 
in the CMstlo, and made themselves masters of the island. The reason 
of their discontentment was that their lortl, the Prince of Karatz 
[Tei^awu], had^ also intlieted many vexations upon them. The 
magistrates of Karatz, .dtuatinl nearly iifteen miles to the north of 
Hirado, sent some commissutners and soldiers to Amakusa as soon as 
they heard of the rebellion to <|uell the revolt and to punish the 
1 inglea<lers. On the 25th DeeemlxT, l(h‘17, they passed Hirado with 
thirty-seven row-barges ami airgo-l)oats on their way to Amakusa, but 
on their arrival there they were rtreived in a hostile manner by their 
own subjects, tin* majority of the troops being kilknl, the bargt*s burnt 
to ashes, and some of them kept in captivity. As yet only one single 
boat with two mortally wounded noblemen returntHl to Hirado on the 
3rd January ( lt)38). 

“ A few days after the outbreak of these discords, the Christians of 
Arima joine<I the farmers, who received them in a friendly manner. 
They burnt down all the Japanese or heathen churcha^J, built a new 
chundi, with the image of the Virgin Mary, and their tnK>ps carried 
colours with a cross. They say that, whether they are victorious or 
defeatt^I, ii will be for the glory, and in the service, of their (omI; they 
cry out throughout the wiude country that the time has now' come to 
revenge the innocent l)lood of so many Christians and priests, and 
that they are ijre})ared to die for their faith. 

“ Every day more and more persons are joining them, so 
that the number of farmers us well as of ('hristians may now be 
estimated at about 18C’.‘ Amongst the C'hri.'jtians there were 
forty-three persons who intende<l to oet the castle of Arima on fire and 
to kill the nobility who had fled within its walls. They managed to 
get permission to enter the castle under fin(‘ ]>romises- and friendly 
demands, but as the inmates of the castle had some suspicion as 
to the intention.s of the (’hristians, one of the latter was jait to 
torture. This |>erson confcs.'scd the intentions they had of burning 
the castle and killing the inmates by surpri.se. They were then 
all decapitateiJ, and the heads of these forty-three [lersons were 
exjxised on long posts place<l on the walls of the castle, in order 
that their friends outside might see them.” 

From both of the foregoing non-Japunese accounts it would 
thus appear that this Shiniabara revolt was in its origin no 
Christian rising, Init merely an economic hneute in wliich the 
persecuted and proscrila-d believers saw a last desperate chance 
to assert themselves. According to the Jajianese narratives, 
however, the uplieaval was Christian purely, the ringleaders 
being five Christian ronin, formerly reUiiners of Konishi, who 
had been shifting from j)lnce to place for some time.® Yet 

4 The mark “ C” FeemR to indicate thousand. 

5 “The above five men lived in Oyano and Chidruka, in the district of 

. *** tor a short time also lived concealed in Fukaiemura 

in ShimaWa in Hizen. They having; held a consultation, collect»l the 
neighbouring villagers, and privately addressed them as follows- — ‘Some yean 

when the sect of Jesus was prohibited, there was a priest in Kamitsura in 
Amakusa, who, when he was driven to foreign lands, left a book of one volume, 
called H a nkm (Mirror of the Future). W^q we open this book we read as 
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the author of the l)e8t of these narratives informs us that the 
commissioner (Itakura) and his associate appointed b}' the 
Shogun to deal with the matter fancied at first that althougli 
the name of Christian was given to the movement, it had been 
excited solely by reason of tlie misgovernment in Amakusa 
and Shimabara ! 

Whatever the movement may have been in its inception — 
whether economic or religious — it at all events soon became a 
Christian one. The relxil generalissimo — a samurai youth of 
17, Masuda Shiro by name — was a Christian ® who })reached and 


follows: “Ilercnfter when five into five [this may mean 55 or 5 by 5=26] 
years have passed, a remarkable youth will appear in Japan. He, without 
study, will acquire all knowledge. This will cert.iinly come to pass. Then 
the clouds will be bright along the East mid West, A wistaria flower will 
blossom from a dead tree. All men will wear the sign of the cross upon their 
heads, and white flags will flutter on the sea, on rivers, mountains, and plains. 
Then the time of honouring Jesus will arrive, &c" We now learn, they 
said, from this book that the time referred to is this present year. Many clouds 
are now bright in the East and West. Also a red wistaria has blossomed on 
a cherry tree in the garden of Oye Qenyemon {one of tlie five conspirators). 
He who without study understands all sciences is a youth called Shir5, eldest 
son of Jimhei of Amakusa— one who, though youny, is without an equal in 
understanding and learning The time has then already come. Let every 
one, disrecarding the prohibition of the Oovernment, espouse the cause of 
Jesus. If we incur the displeasure of the Shogun, is it not still our chief 
desire, having sacrificed our lives for our religion, to ohtuiR the reward of 
heaven after death?’ 

“When they, with much wisdom and eloquence, had spoken thus, the 
villagers there present, many of whom were secretly altnched to this religion, 
uniteil themselves with the speakers. There was also a man called Bhashi 
Kizairoon in Fiikaiemura who had been a member of this sect for several 
years. He had in his possession an old picture of ‘Deus,’ but fearing the 
Government prohibition, he hid it away in a chest, and, as the picture had no 
border, he for a long time had been anxious to obtain a border for it. In 
the meantime, the picture one night was mysteriously provided with a border 
such 18 he had desired. The man Bha'^hi greatly rejoiced, and related this 
fact to the people of the adjoining villages. This rumour spread, and the 
people assembled at the house of Shashi, wliere the picture being hung up, 
they worshipped it and were filled with wonder, and united in exalting that 
sect more. 

"At that time a retainer of the lord of the castle of Takaji, Matsukura, 
Nagato-no-Kami Katsuiye, named Hnyashi Hyoemon, governor of the villages, 
hearing of this matter, hastened to Fuk.aiemura on the 26th of the tenth month, 
and when he had entered the house of Shashi and looked around, he found a 
number of the villagers seated in order, conversing about Jesus. Hayashi 
became very angry, reproved them for the crime of violating the orders of 
the Government, beat some of the fellows in the comjpany, tore down their 
divinity (the picture), put it into the fire and reduced it to ashes. The whole 
asBerohlv was gpatlj enraged and beat Hayashi to death on the spot. His 
followers with infinite difficulty escaped death, aqd returned to the castle of 
Takaji. The villa^rs consulted together, and they knew that when this matter 
should be reported to the Lord of the land, he would, without doubt, assail 
them, and they knew also that preparation must be m^e so as not to fall into 
the hands of their assailants; so they returned to their homes and prepared 
powder and bill, and waited to be attacked.” 

<1 “In Amakusa was a fanner called Jimhei. He wa.s a Christian, and 
wandered as far as Nagasaki spreading the doctrines of the oornipt sect. His 
ton, 8hir5day& [Says M. Pas4s; “The chief of the insurgents was a young man of 
•oa^j eighteen) J^me Biachondano ChioO) of noble origia, and a native of 
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celebrated Mass twice a week; all round the paraj)et (of the 
castle of Hara) were a multitude of small flags with red crosses, 
and many small and some large wooden crosses, while the 
insurgent war-cries were “Jesus,” “Maria,” and “St. lago,” — 
the latter the battle-cry of Spain. 

In the Shiinabara fief the expeditionary force of four 
hundred men sent to punish the villagers of Fukaye were 
lured into an ambuscade and most of them shot down; and 
the “ farmers,” following hard n])on the retreat of the survivors, 
assaulted the castle of Shiinabara itself. As it w’as held by 
no more than seven hundred and fifty men, many of wliom 
were more or less in sympathy with the insurgents — in fact, 
over one hundred were (‘xecuted on that grouml — the fortress 
was in gn-at danger, and messengers were hurriedly dispatched 
to Kumamoto and to Saga to ask for assistance from the great 
Daim}d of Ifigo and of Ilizim. 

Meanwhile, except Shiinabara castle, the whole old fief (d’ 
Arima w'as now in the hands of the insurgents, while over 
the water in Amakusa the peasants had also risen and hiid 
shut the Governor, Miw'ake, up in the castle of Tomioka. A 
force sent from Karatsu in Hizeii t<^ relieve this fortress was 


nigo”]» a youth merely, excelled all men in knowledge and Hkill. He 

was nut deficient in literary acquirements, and was accffmpItsJuxl in llif, art of war. 
He i't)ul<I uIm;' perform singular feats. For example, lie could cal! down a flying 
bird, and cause it to light upon his hand; could run over the white waves, and the 
like, Ab he deluded the farmers hy various exploits, they unitedly regardeil him 
as a superior being, nothing less than an incarnation of Dimih; and thus they all 
reverenced him At that time, Shirodayu having heard of the insurrection 
at Shimabara, lie and his father together returned to AmakiiKa. They found 
out the Christians of like mind with themselves, and secretly consulted witii 
them, saying, 'The (’hristians of Shimabara have lately united together and 
thrown a^ay their IxxlieB and lives for their doctrine. They await the attack 
of the Shogun, in onler to gain their wishes after death. This taking up arms 
against the Government is, to use an illustration, as if a child should try U> 
measure out the great sea with a shell, or as if a beetle should lift up its foot 
to fight against a cart-wheel. Still, when the soldiers of Matsukura, Nagato-no- 
Karai, attacked them, contrary to expectation the aoldiers were bcAten by the 
insurgents. For farmers to fight with soldiers and gain the victory is a thing 
unheard of in the past, and will be rare in the future. Now, in our opinion, this 
is not all owing to the courage of the farmers, but altogether to the aid of Deus. 
If we do not go to their aid it will be hard to escape the judgment of Heaven. 
And if we should altogether fail of victory, is it not yet the great desire of 
our sect to gain heaven after death?’ In this manner they carefully exhorted 
their hearers, and as their hearers were all from the first favourably Inclined 
towards the swt, and fellows who reverenced Shirodayu, they with one mind 
united with him. They then collected soldiers, kept up communication with 
the Christians of Shimabara, and resolved to capture iK>me suitable castle and 
make it their own, and fight intrepidly, resisting the forces of the Government; 
determined that though their bodies might decay upon the open plain, they 
would leave their names to future ages, and so make their fame be sounded as 
high aa the doods.” 
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ambushed and beaten in three separate encounters; and it 
was only by the most desperate fighting that those who had 
escaped were able to maintain the very innermost enceinte of 
the castle against the assault of the insurgents (January 7th, 
1638). In these latter operations in Amakusa the 5,000 
Amakusa ‘‘ farmers had been reinforced by as many more 
from Shiraabara, for at an early date the Shimabara insurgents 
had invited Masuda Shirodayu to assume command over them 
as well as over his fellow-islanders. 

A few days later (January 15th, 1638) Itakura, the Shogun’s 
commissioner, arrived at Shimabara, and the forces from the 
neighbouring fiefs that had hitherto been lying inactive on 
the confines of Shimabara and Amakusa were now moved 
against the victorious farmers. Masuda thereupon resolved to 
withdraw all his men from the island and to unite them in 
the defence of the ruined and deserted castle of Hara in 
Ariraa, some twenty miles south of Shimabara. Four of his 
sulK)rdinates were entrusted with the charge of rej^airing the 
dilapidated fortress; and on the 27th of January, 1638, after 
some ten days’ spade work, 20,000 fighting men, with 17,000 
women and children,^ took up their positions behind its walls 
and ditches. The plateau on which the old keep stood was 
high and windy; on three sides it faced the open sea, which 
here broke against perpendicular cliffs, a hundred feet high, 
making landing impossible; while landward, in front of the 
plateau, was a large swamp. The circuit of the outer ditch 
and defences of the plateau are given at some mile and a half; 
within that were yet two other circuits of defence, as was usual 
in Japanese castles. 

This fortress of Hara was of course by no manner of 
means so formidable as Osaka had been in 1614 or even 
in 1615. Apart from the mere strength of the hastily repaired 
defensive works, Hara was poorly provisioned compared with 
Osaka, while ammunition was none too plentiful; in short, 
it was a lack of powder and ball that really ultimately 
occasioned the fall of the place. In all this contest the 
“ farmers” relied not so much upon the sword as upon the match - 


7 ProresBor Rie« is of opinion that this is an over-^timate, and that the 
men, women, and children within the defences of Hara Castle fell short of 
90 ^ 000 . 
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lock ; their victories in the open had all been won by clever 
tactics and good marksmanship ; and now behind the ditches of 
Kara as long as ammunition lasted they were able to make 
terrible havoc of their assailants fighting in the orthodox 
fashion. There is no doubt that thi* military ability displayed 
by the farmers was of a high order — a fact not to be 
wondered at when many of these “ farmers ’’ had heen samurai, 
or were the sons of samurai, and when “several banished 
noblemen and officers liad joined the farmers.^^ Koeckebacker, 
besides making that assertion, also informs us that “it was 
thought by (‘ver\body that this rebellion of the peasants and 
Christians would cause njore difficulties and have far more 
important consequences than the siege and conquest of Osaka 
had pn'dnced in former times.^’ Having thus followed the 
insurgents from the outbreak of the revolt down to January 
24th, 1()38, when they had entrenched themselves on the 
steep and windy heights of Kara in Arirna-no-ura, we will 
now pass to the side of the authorities. 

It will l)e remembered that at an early date urgent 
messengers from Shimabara castle had l)een dispatched to 
Saga and to Kumamc<to to request relief.^ But, in common 
with the other Kyushu Daimyd, the Lords of Saga and of 
Kumamoto were then in enforced residence in Yedo, and their 
officers at home were in a quandary when the messengers from 
Shiraabara appeared. However, Isahaya, the Saga councillor, 
mustered 3,000 samurai, and led them to the point of the 
Saga confines nearest to Shimabara, and there halted; while 
a Kumamoto officer with 4,000 men advanced to the boundary 
of the fief and there stopped. Says the Japanese historian : — 

“According to the regulations of the Yedo Government, no one 
but the appointed officer could go forth to inflict punishment in 
any country whatsoever. The matter must first be referred to the 
commissioner of the general Government. Sending aid rashly was 
calculated to bring one into difficulty ; hence the forces of both fiefs 
remained in camp, while messengers were sent to the two com- 


s Saga was still held bj Nabeshima, as it was indeed down to the end 
of Japanese fendalism. But Kumamoto (Higo) had passed from the familj 
of Kato Eiyomasa. In 1632 the Kato that then held it offended the Shogun, 
with the result that Tokugawa troops were sent to oocupj Kumamoto ana 
that Kato was stripped of his fief. A little later on it was bestowed upon 
Hoaokawa of Buzen; the son of “Jecundono” of the Jesuits and of Dofta 
Gracia. (This jonn^ HoaokawA had been very friendly towards the Christians.) 
Bosen was than portioned out among f\tdai Dumyo. 
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missioners for Kyushu, ^ who then resided at Funai in Bungo. 
These two men having heard, sent a messenger to Yedo, and sent 
hack word that they would give further f)rder8 as soon as instructions 
came from the seat of government. Thus the aid promised to the 
castle of Shimabara by the two fiefs was delayed till these instruc- 
tions were received.” 

Though speedy messengers were sent one after another, 
some by sea in swift vessels, and some on swift horses by 
land, and though the.se hastened 'day and night, the news 
of the insurrection did not reach Yedo till the 9th day of 
the eleventh month (becember 25th, 1G37). That same evening 
Itakura Naizen-no-sho was sent olT as commissioner to deal 
with the rebels; but he did not arrive at Shimabara until 
the 30tli of the same month (January 15th, 1638). At first 
it was intended to make the Lords of Shimabara and of 
Amakusa wholly responsible for the suppression of the rebellion, 
but the Yedo Cabinet, on perceiving that the revolt w'as really 
a serious matter, ordered all the Kyushu Dairnyu then in the 
caj)itHl to hurry back to their fiefs and lead tiieir musters to 
Shimabara. By the beginning of February, Itakura, who had 
already invested the castle of Hara, felt his force to be strong 
enough for a general a.ssault on the rebtd stronghold, and 
before daylight on the 3rd such an assault was delivered. 
The result was a repulse with a loss of over six luindred men, 
while not one single insurgent fell. Itakura, fearing to be 
recalled in disgrace when news of this miscarriage should 
reach Yedo, gave orders for another assault on the Japanese 
New Year's Day, eleven days later (February 14th, 1638). 
This proved even a greater disaster than the first; on the 
side of the rebels there were some ninety casualties, but 
Itakura himself was shot dead when trying to rally the 
assailants, who were beaten off with a loss of some 5,000 men. 
Soon after, the new commissioner, Matsudaira, Idzu-no-Karai, 
arrived to take command, and by the middle of March 
100,600 men, led by twenty- five Kyushu Daimyd and their 
sons, were camped or entrenched around the insurgents.^® 


• By these are meant two Omtlsuki, or “Overseers,” who were residing in 
Bungo charged with the care of a distinguished State prisoner, Matsudaira 
Tadanao, lyeyasu’s uxth son. 

10 As usual, it is not easy to arrive at absolute accuracy in the matter of 
numbers. Correa puts the full stren^h of the besiegers at 200,000 men; 
Koeckebaoker, who was on the scene from February 24th to March 12th, tells 
us down to that latter date the beaiegers had lost 5,712 men killed, and 
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The new commissioner had instructions to reduce the castle 
with the least jiossible cost of life; and so he was in no hurry 
to repeat Itakura’s attempts. He ordered his commanders to 
entrench themselves, to keep up an incessant firt' upon the 
besieged from under cover, and to wait till the pinch of 
hunger began h) work its elfect upon the rebel garrison. 
Fifty junks from Higo and Chikuzen and five large junki 
from Nagasaki patrolled the sea off the castle, and kept 
throwing shot into it. However, the pieces were too light 
to effect much ; and the Dutch Factor (Koeckebacker) at 
Hirado was “ requested to send round five heavy guns with 
ammunition ; and a little later was first advi^d by the 
Daikwan of Nagasaki,' ^ and then ordered by the Daimyo of 
Hirado, to send the Dutch ships at that time in the road- 
stead to Shimabara for service there. Koeckebacker promptly 
hurried off one of the two vessels to Formosa ; and, 
making his best excuses, proceeded in the other {de Ryp, of 
twenty guns) to Arima, where he arrived off Kara castle on 
February 24th, 1638. “ There,^^ writes he, “after we had 

inspected the situation on shore as well as at sea, we saw clearly 
that we could do nothing important with our guns, as the houses 
are merely made of straw and matting, the parapets of the 
lower works of defence l)eing made of clay and the uppermost 
fortress being surrounded by a good high wall, built with heavy 
stones. ... It was evident that it was not much use to fire 
guns from the batteries of the Imperial army, nor from our 
batteries.” Ibiwever, during the fifteen days (February 24th 
to March i2th, 1638) the Dutch were before Hara castle 
they threw 426 shot into it, and, according to the best Japanese 
narrative, drove the besieged “ to build places like cellars, 
into which they crowded.’^ Then suddenly, on March Tith, 
the Dutchmen were heartily thanked, and told that they 
might withdraw. 

From deserters who had been swept into the vortex of the 


that “ the army consists now of 80,000 soldiers, servanta and ‘ berckien' (of 
whom there were a great many) excepted.” The figures given by the Japanese 
authorities (100,619) are very detailed, and seem to be trustworthy. At all 
events, more men were engined in this afifair than actually came into action at 
Sekigahara, while the casualties here were heavier than they had been on 
October 21st, 1600. 

11 Phesedoono, Koeckebacker calls him— that is, Sukesada Htiao, the son 
of that “Feixo” the apostate against whom the missionaries write so stron gly. 
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revolt against their will, the commissioner had learned that 
hunger was beginning to do its work, and that the expendi- 
ture of Dutch gunpowder could very well be saved. “ The 
landscape on all sides was serene, but the villagers in the 
castle began to be in want of food. They were wearied by 
the long days, and appeared disheartened and like caged birds 
longing after the clouds.” Accordingly, with a view to 

capturing supplies from the besiegers, a sortie of 3,000 men 
was arrtinged for the night of April 4th-5th, 1638, and a 
determined onslaught wajS made on the positions of Nabe- 
shima, Kuroda, and Terasawa, with the result that those 
camps were fired, but no provisions obtained, while the 

farmers,” after inflicting a loss of some 500 men upon the 
enemy, had to retire, leaving about 400 dead or prisoners 
behind them. Thus, altiiough coining off on equal terms 
with their samurai antagonists, the “ farmers ” had failed to 
achieve the main purpose of the sortie. Nor was this the 

most depressing part of the situation; not merely provisions, 
but ammunition had given out ! The new commissioner 
from Yedo had in a council of war expressed himself to 
the effect that this is not an ordinary conflict. In this there 
is no difference between soldiers and farmers, because fire-arms 
are used/^ And now in Hara castle there is no more 

powder and ball ; and of fighting men, all suffering from 

the pinch of hunger, now possibly no more than 15,000 to 
cope with the onset of 100,000 well-fed samurai, all hungry 
for honour and fame, each clan being bitterly jealous and 
envious of the others. 

Nabeshima^s troops — the Hizen clan— who had received such 
a severe mauling on the occasion of the night sortie of April 
4th-5th, had been keenly on the alert to descry an opportunity 
to retrieve their honour, and, if possible, to make an end of the 
business unaided and alone. So five days afterwards Nabeshima 
summoned his officers, and remarked to them : When we look 
at the part of the castle opposite to us, it appears that the 
garrison have ceased to pass by there. That is because of the 
heavy fire kept up from our mounds and towers. Let us then 
seize this outer wall, establish pickets, and keep up a fire. If we 
do so, the ‘ farmers,^ unable to endure it, will certainly make a 
sortie upon our camp, and then we can hurl them back, enter the 
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castle with them, and take it.” Accordingly, although it was in 
contravention of the general orders of the Yedo commissioner, he 
arranged for an assault at noon on February 11th, 1638. At 
that hour the Hizen troops, themselves alone far superior to the 
whole of the defenders in number, moved close up to the outer 
rampart, and after a heavy fire, to which the “ farmers ” could 
no longer reply, succeeded in clutching that section of it 
immediately in front of them, and then swiftly pressed on to the 
second enceinte ^ where after a desperate conflict they established 
themselves. Seeing this unexpected movement on Nabeshima^s 
part, Hosokawa’s troops, who were stationed next to the 
sea, also made a sudden dash, cut down or drove in all the 
“farmers” in the outer enceinte in that quarter, and poured over 
the second line of defences almost at tlie same moment as 
Nabesliima’s troops. According to some authorities, the Higo 
men and the Hizen men were so jealous of each other that they 
now began a pitched battle between themselves within the 
castle! However, the central part of the fortress had yet to be 
stormed, although Nabeshima’s men had managed to seize one 
of its outworks before sunset and to establish themselves 
there. Meanwhile Kuroda^s Chikuzen samurai had been ex- 
ceedingly annoyed at being thus forestalled by their rivals of 
Higo and Hizen, and so before daylight on the 12th they came 
up and assailed the innermost wall before Nabeshima’s and 
Hosokawa^s troops were astir, and carried it, albeit with tremen- 
dous loss. Thereupon not merely Hosokawa and Nabeshima’s 
men, but the whole investing army swarmed into the innermost 
keep, and the poor band of hunger-pinched farmers, with no 
ammunition, fighting with stones, beams, their rice-pots — with 
anything in short — were massacred incontinently, only 105 of 
them being made prisoners. 

This Japanese Jacquerie of 1637-8 proved much more 
costly in life and limb than the great campaign of Sekigahara 
had. Of course the rebels — 37,000 of them, 20,000 fighting 
men ^2 — exterminated. What the exact losses sustained 

12 In tipite of the fact that these fignrw appear in seyeral contemporary 
reoordu, Professor Eiess gires reasons for belieying that not more than half that 
number actually perish^. Thirty-seven thoosand was the total number involved 
in the insurrection from first to last, and there had been many deserters who were 
admitted to mercy. Duarte Correa, however, puts the number much higher— 
** Este foi o lastimoso fim de trinta e cinco mil hom^, outros dixero qne for&o 
37,000, afora molheres et meninos.’* Professor Biess m^es very summary work 
of the absnrd tale about Pappenberg, the lo^aUed Tarpeiao Bock of Japa^ 
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hy the investing force amounted to can be stated with accuracy. 
Koeckebacker puts it at 40,000 and Pages at 70,000 men, but 
we know for certain that, from the lists of casualties sent in 
to the Bakufu by the Daimyo engaged, the Yedo Government 
computed the killed and wounded to amount to 13,000. From 
his prison in Gmura, Correa saw the road from Shimabara 
filled with weeping serving-men leading the riderless horses of 
their masters by the bridle, most of them having their queues 
cut off as a sign of mourning, while the wounded that were 
borne along in litters were innumerable. 

As has been said, this rebellion, if not Christian in origin, 
soon became a professedly Christian movement. On Februarj' 
7th a letter attached to an arrow was shot from the fortress 
into Itakura^fl camp informing the commissioner that the rebels 
were acting so ^^only because our religion is one for which it 
is difficult to thank Heaven sufficiently^^; and three days after 
the fall of Itakura in the assault of February 14th, yet another 
letter was shot into the lines of the besiegers, again stating 
that the revolt was a purely religious one.^^ However, the 
incident of Yamada^s attempted treachery serves to show that 
the defenders of Hara were not all of one mind on this point. 
This Yamada, who commanded some eight hundred men, tried 
to open up communication with the besiegers for the purpose 
of introducing them into the castle; but the attempt was 
detected, and his wife and children were killed and he was 
imprisoned until the matter could be sifted. On the fall of 
the castle he was set free and pardoned by the Shogun's 


18 “For the sake of our people we have now resorted to this castle. You 
will, no doubt, think that for the sake of conquering countries and acquiring 
houses we have done this; but such is by no means the case. It is simply 
because the Christian sect is not tolerat^ as a distinct sect, as you know. 
Frequent prohibitions have been published by the Shogun, which have greatly 
distressed us. Some among us there are who consider the hope of future life 
as of the highest importance. For these there is no escape. Because they will 
not change their religion, they incur various kinds of severe punishments, 
being inhumanly subjected to shame and extreme suffering, till at last, for their 
devotion to the Lord of Heaven, they are tortured to death. Others, men of 
resolution even, solicitous for the sensitive body, and dreading the torture, 
have, while hiding their grief, obeyed the royal will and recanted. Things 
continuing in this state, all the people have united in an uprising in an 
unaccountable and miraculous manner. Should we continue to live as hitherto, 
and the above laws not be repealed, we must incur all sorts of punishments 
hard to be endured ; we must, our bodies being weak and sensitive, sin against 
the infinite Lord of Heaven; and from solicitude for our brief lives inenr the 
loss of what we highly esteem. These things fill us with grief beyond our 
capacity. Hence we are in our present condition. It is not the result of a 
rarnipt doctrine.— ‘4th of Ist month of 15th year of Kanyei (February 17th, 
1638). Addressed to the attendants on the Imperial Commissioner.” 
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commisHiontTf*. On the .*)th of February he threw tlie followinf^ 
letter into the camp of the Ivewiegers; — 

“ Yanuula Enion^^akii ad'lresst's you with true reverence and 
rePT)(*et, I desire to obtain your forgiveiu^gs, and restore trail* 
qiiillity to the empire, by delivering u]) ShirrHlayfi and his followers 
to l)e punislied. \Ve find tliat, in ancient times, faimms nilera 
rulc‘<l lienetieently, proportioning their rev^nnls to t!u* merit of the 
receiver, and the punishments to tlie 4lem(*ril of the offender. 
When th(*y depart ( mI tVom this course, for any purjHW* stu'ver, they 
were unalile to keep the control of tjieir <‘ountries. This has l>ec*n 
the case with her^Hiitary lords; mucli nmre will it Ih‘ the case with 
villagers who rebd against the (lovernment. llow will . they OKcajie 
the judgment of Heaven ? I have revolved these truths in my mind, 
and imparted them to the eight hundred men under mg eommand. 

“ Thene men, fiom (he first, were not sincere Chnstians ; //id when the 
conspiracy fiist broke ouJ they were beset by a great multitude and coni- 
pelted to supjiort the cause. These eight l)undre<l nu‘n all have a 
sincere r(‘sp(*et for the arme<i class 'Fherefore spwlily attack the 
castle, atid we having receivt**! your answer, without fail, as to time, 
will make a show’ of resisting you, hut will set fire to the houses in 
the castle, and escape to your camp. Only I will run to the house 
of ShirrMlayu and make as if all were lost; and having induced him 
to embark with rm' in a small boat, will take him alive, bring him 
to you, and thus manifest to you the sincerity of my intentions. For 
tiiis })ur|s»se I havi' prepared several bo.ats already, having revolved 
the mutter in my mind from the time I entered the eastie. Please 
give me your appro\al immediately, and I will overthrow the evil 
race, give tranquillity to fhi* cmjure, and, I trust, escape with my 
own life. I am extremely anxious to re(‘eive your orders. Yumada 
Emonsaku thus addresses you with true regard. 20th of Ist month. 
To the commanders of the royal army.” 

The stern and stubborn resolution displayed by the down- 
trodden and despised ‘'farmers^' came as a startling surprise 
to the Shogun’s officers and to the arrogant privileged samuraif 
none of whom had seen any real fighting since the great 
Osaka war of 1G14-15, and most of whom had never seen 
any real fighting at all. Itakura, the commissioner, on starting 
from Yedo had made so light of the matter that he spent 
three weeks on his journey down to the seat of the disturbance. 
However, when he found the country full of pasquinades 
ridiculing the samurai as cowards ignorant of the art of arms, 
men who were good only for handling the abacus and for 
casting-up taxation accounts, and who had abandoned the 
trade of war to farmers, he began to apprehend a general 
revolt, and promptly issued orders for all non-samurai in 
Nagasaki, Omflra, and the neighbourhood generally to be 
deprived of every match-lock and all the ammunition in their 
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possession. If a moderately strong fleet from Manila had 
appeared in Shimabara Gulf with supplies and munition of 
war for the insurgents, this rebellion of 1637-38 would 
undoubtedly have proved a most serious affair. 

Whether the insurrection was Christian in origin or not, 
its ultimate effect was to make it possible for the Tokugawa 
Government to deal with the Christian leaders even as lyeyasu 
had dealt with the ronin at Osaka in 1615. Nearly all the 
ex-samurai believers in Japan had been behind the ditches 
and bastions of Hara, even as all the two-s worded men 
disaffected towards the dominant House had been massed together 
in Osaka three-and-tweiity years before. In both cases all 
the dangerous spirits in tlie country were entrapped into a 
cul-de-sac, and (at a great cost to the ruling powers, indeed) 
therein exterminated. From this time onward there was 
a great decrease in the annual roll of martyrs in Japan. 
Between 1639 and 1658 possibly not a thousand persons had 
to be dealt with for their Christianity; while between 1614 
and 1635 as many as 280,000 are said to have been punished 
for their devotion to the foreign religion. And among these 
hypothetical thousand no more than seventy or eighty were 
samurai or ex-samurai, while among them there were at least 
one hundred and fifty outcasts or beggars — a class, or rather 
no-class which had never (to their honour) been neglected 
by the missionaries, which had become entirely Christian in 
some districts, largely so in others, and which in the most 
flourishing days of Japanese Christianity had probably furnished 
some tens of thousands of converts. The massacre of April 
12th, 1638, practically extirpated Christianity in Japan for 
more than two centuries. The incident had also the effect 
of prompting the Japanese authorities to close the ports of 
the country to all intercourse with Europeans — with the 
exception of the sul)servient Hollanders. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

EXPULSION OF THE PORTUGUESE.' THE DUTCH IN DESIIIMA. 

rjnHERE can be little doubt that this Shimabara revolt waa 
an exceedingly important incident in the history of Japan, 
inasmuch as it was it that decided the Yedo Government in 
its resolution to close the ports of Japan to the Portuguese, 
and to all European nations except the Dutch. Before this 
Christian revolt of 1637-38 severe restrictions had indeed been 
imposed upon the traders from Macao. But notwithstanding, 
the Japanese authorities, if according but scant hospitality to 
the Portuguese themselves, were still anxious to obtain the 
foreign commodities the Macaoese vessels brought. It will 
be remembered that one Article in the severe instructions 
addressed to the Governors of Nagasaki in 1635 asserted that 
as regards the enforcement of the regulation for the dispatch 
of all foreign vessels on the 20th day of the ninth month, 
or fifty days after their arrival, ‘^they were not to be too 
rigorous with the Chinese or with the Portuguese.^’ Hence, on 
the occasion of the martyrdom of the Neapolitan Jesuit, 
Mastrilli, we find that the crews of as many as six Portuguese 
ships were staying on shore at Nagasaki on October 14th, 
1637, just two months l)efore the Shimabara outbreak. All 
these vessels had sailed shortly afterwards, before the insurrec- 
tion began. Yet the Portuguese were suspected of having 
fomented the revolt. Shortly after its suppression, an Edict 
forbade any of the subjects of the Spanish King to set foot 
on Japanese soil or to enter any Japanese harbour on any 
pretext whatsoever. Strict investigation was to be made to 
discover the authors of the Shimabara insurrection, and Castel 
Blanco, who had been commandant of the Portuguese in 
Nagasaki in the preceding year, and Pereyra, who then (1638) 
occupied that position, were to be judicially examined in 
connection with the matter. This fact, as Charlevoix points 
out, goes to show that the previous Edicts had not been fully 
enforced, and that time had been granted the Portagoeee to 
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complete the pale of the merchandise their last ships hac 
brought from Macao. Next year, however, the Edict of 1638 
was confirmed and formally published, and when Almeyda 
with two vessels arrived in 1639, he was allowed to do no 
trade, ordered to sail with the first fair wind, and to carry with 
him to Macao a copy of the Edict which put an end to all 
Portuguese intercourse with Japan. Henceforth, in terms of it, 
all Portuguese ships coming to Japan were to be burned, together 
with their cargoes, and every one on board of them to be executed. 
The reasons assigned for this complete rupture of that intercourse 
the Portuguese had been allowed to maintain with Japan for 
ninety-seven years were mainly that the Portuguese, in defiance 
of the orders to bring no missionaries to Japan, had always 
continued to bring missionaries; that they had succoured these 
missionaries with provisions and everything else ; and that they 
had fomented the Christian rebellion in Arima. 

The return to Macao of Almeyda with all his cargoes and 
a copy of this Edict excited the greatest consternation there. 
It was mainly to the rich profits of the Japanese trade between 
1560 and 1600 that the Portuguese settlement in the Canton 
river owed all its splendour and magnificence. From that 
hitter date down to 1624 Spanish competition from Manila, 
and between 1613 and 1623 an insignificant English tradal 
competition, had to be faced. Now, in 1639, however, the sole 
European rivals of the Macaoese traders in Japan were the 
Dutch. These Hollander heretics had indeed proved by far 
the most formidable of all the Western competitors they had 
had to meet, and in 1639 their imports and exports had far 
exceeded those of the Portuguese. It was also true that a 
great Chinese trade had sprung up vid Formosa. But, on the 
other hand, the Edict of 1635, crushing most effectually the 
efforts of that Japanese mercantile marine lyeyasu had done 
so much to foster and to develop, and which at one time had 
actually engrossed the bulk of the lucrative si Ik- trade, had 
seemed to be a veritable godsend for the Macaoese. At all 
events, the Portuguese exjwrts to Nagasaki had immediately 
gone up from 300,000 seraphins in 1635 to 400.000 seraphins 
in the following year. Even as things stood in 1639, the 
commerce with Japan, although not the sole, was yet the 
chief prop of Macao’s prosperity. If that commerce were now 
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to cease, the blow would be a severe one. Accordingly the 
excitement in Macao was great, and consultations as to how 
the Japanese Edict brought by Almeyda was to be met were 
numerous. At last it was resolved to send a vessel with no 
cargo, but with four ambassadors (and rkh presents) to present 
a petition setting forth that for years no missionaries had 
entered Japan from Macao, that the Portuguese had in no 
way been compromised in the Shimabara revolt, and that it 
was as much for the advantage of Japan as of Macao that 
the trade between them should not l)e inU*mipted. The envoys 
were the four most respected men in the settlement; all had 
held the highest office in the Portuguese colonial administration. 
All were old men — one of them, Pacheco, was sixty-eight 
years of age — and all were fully conscious of the nature of 
the mission on wliich they volunteered to proceed. These, as 
well as the other seventy men who accompanied them either 
as crew or as suite, ‘^jirepared themselves hy the reception of 
the Sacraments.” “ No one was admitted (»n hoard without 
a certificate of having made confession. Public prayers were 
offered hy tlie religious Orders and hy the whole city of Macao, 
and the Holy Sacrament was exposed in all the churches.” ^ 

On arriving at Nagasaki on July 6th, 1640, the vessel was 
at once surrounded hy Jajianese guard-boats ; the rudder and 
sails, and afterwards tin* guns and ammunition, removed, and 
the envoys and all the ship’s comjiany, except a few negroes, 
placed in ward in Deshima, while the Governor of Nagasaki 
at once dispatched the ambassadors’ memorial and his own 
report to the Shogun in Yedo. In eleven days these documents 
reached the capitiil ; and on the 1st August, 1640, two junior 
members of the Yedo Cabinet arrived in Nagasaki. “ They 
brought with them a number of executioners equal to the 
number of the Europeans.” This was perhaps the quickest 
journey ever accomplished Ijetween Yedo and Nagasaki under 
the old regime. 

It was plain that the Japanese authorities had now really 
made up their minds. The two members of the Cabinet had 
reached Nagasaki late on the night of August 1st, 1640; yet 


1 The chief orieinal authorities for this episode are Father Cardim, a Jesuit 
then in Macao, and the Spaniard MagUit, then in Manila. Both Charlevoix 
and Pa^ have utilised them freely. 

uu 
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early on the morning of the following day they summoned 
the envoys to appear before them in order to interrogate 
them and to notify to them the Imperial decision” which 
they brought with them, drawn up and signed by all the 
senior members of the Shogun’s Government on July 2l8t. 
This audience was conducted with great circumstance and 
ceremony. In it the envoys were asked how they had dared 
to enter Japan in defiance of the late Edict, which pronounced 
this to be a capital offence. To this they made reply that 
trade and diplomatic missions were different things ; that the 
Edict applied to traders only — not to ambassadors, who were 
under the protection of international law. The commissioners 
thereupon told them that their alleged mission could not save 
them; that as their own vivd-voce representations were at 
variance with the alleged dispatches from the city of Macao in 
important respects, they could not be regarded as ambassadors. 
And then the chief commissioner called u]>on an interpreter 
to read the sentence of doom signed in Yedo thirteen days 
before : — 

“The crimes committed by these men during a long series of 
years in promulgating the Cliristian faith contrary to the decrees 
of the ShOgun are very numerous, and exceedingly serious; last 
year [1639J the Shogun has, under the gravest penalties, forbidden 
any one to sail from Macao to Japan, and he has decreed that in 
case any vessel disregard this proldhition, the said vessel shall be 
burned, and all her crew and passengers put to death without 
exception. All the points have been foreseen, provided for, and 
drawn up in Articles which have been published in due form. Yet, 
by coming in this ship, these men have flouted tlie Edict, and, 
moreover, they have grossly prevaricated. Benides, aUhovgh they assert 
in words that henceforth they mil send no doctor of the Christian 
reliyion to Japan, it ist certain that the dispatches from Macao nou^here 
make any such promise.^ In view of the fact that the SliOgun has 
rigorously forbidden this navigation, exclusively on account of the 
Christian religion, and of the fact that in the dispatches from Macao 
the above-mentioned assertion is not made, it is established that 
the whole embassy is nothing but a pure lie. Consequently, all 
who have come in this ship merit the extreme penalty, and not even 
one should be left to announce the catastrophe. It is decreed that 
the vessel shall be burned, and that the chiefs of the embassy with 
all their suite shall be put to death, in order that the bruit of this 
example may reach Macao and even the country of Europe, and 
that the whole universe may learn to venerate the majesty of the 


2 It is to be noted that at this date the Senate of Macao liad merelj invoked 
the Governor of Manila to moderate the tea! of the religieur until the Imperial 
wrath abated. 
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* Emperor.' We mean, however, that the lowt'st among the crew 
be spared and sent hack to Maeao. If by any chance whats(H'ver — 
from stress of weather or from any otlier cause — i»ny Portuguese 
vessel put into a Jjij)aiiese harlxuir, no matter N\hert‘, all on tani 
of her shall he put to death to the last man.” 

When the interpreter ceased reading there was deep and 
solemn silenci^ tliroiighout the crowded hall of audience. At 
last, at a sign from one of the commissioners, the executioners 
they had hrouglit witli them from Yedo threw themselves 

upon the envoys, stdzed them and l)ound them as ordinary 

Jajjanesc criminals w'ere Inuind, and hurried them off to prison, 

with Imlherts resting on their necks. Early next morning they 
were offered their lives if th(‘y would renounce Christianity, but 
every out' rejected the offer. At s(‘ven o’clock they left the 
prison for the ^lartyrs’ Mount, the scene of so many tragedies, 
and there tin* lieads of the (‘nvovs and of fifty-seven 
of their companions fell (August 3rd, 1640). The thirte^en 
selected to carry the new's to Macao, after witnessing the 
execution of their superiors, w'ere then biken to witness 

the burning of the v(‘ssel, and on the following day they 
w'ere summoned to the (Jovernor’s ])alace, and were formally 
asked hy liiin if tlu v luid seen their vessel burned. “Then,’’ 
he went on, “do not fail to inform the inhabitants of Macao 
that the Japanese w ish to receive from them neither gold nor 
silver, nor any kind of pre'Jents or merchandise; in a word, 
absolutely nothing which comes from them. You are witnesses 
that I have even caused the clothes of those who were executed 
yesterday to be burned ; let them do the same with resjHict to us 
if they find occasion so to do; we consent to it without difficulty. 
Let them think no more of us; just as if we were no longer in 
the world.” Then the survivors were again taken to the scene 
of the tragedy and requested to identify the heads of the victims, 
which w'ere fixed on planks arranged in three rows ; and their 
attention was then directed to a tablet posted up licside tliern, 
which, after recounting the story of the emhassy and the reason 
for the execution of the alleged envoys and their companions, 
wound up: “So long as the sun warms the earth, let no 
Christian be so l)old as to come to Japan, and let all know that 
if King Philip himself, or even the very God of the Christians, 
or the great Shaka contravene this prohibition, they shall jmy 
for it with their heads ! ” 
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Then, after rejecting the offer of a passage on a Dutch vessel, 
the twelve (or thirteen) survivors set out to Macao in a crazy 
little craft, and reached the settlement after a three weeks’ 
voyage (ISeptemher 20th, 1640). 

“The whole city received their messa^^e with the most admirable 
sentiments, and rendered God thanks for having made of their earthly 
ambassadors, ambassadors of Heaven. The families of the victims 
occupied the places of honour at the fites. To the pealing of bells 
and the sound of artillery the hymn of glory broke forth upon the 
air, and wafted to the feet of the Almighty the Christian joy of this 
people and its resigned and grateful reverence.” 

Yet even after this tragedy the Macnoese were by no 
manner of means minded to abandon the trade with Japan. 
And that, too, although as things then stood the Japanese 
had virtually paid them an indemnity on account of its 
cessation, for, according to Magisa’s account, the Japanese 
merchants had to surrender all claims to the moneys then 
owing to them by the Portuguese, and these sums amounted 
to more than 700,000 taek.^ The Macaocse knew that if this 
commerce with Japan, so far from being restored to its original 
high condition, were to be annihilated, it would l>e Icbabod 
with their city. 

The Portuguese traders were convinced that what at bottom 
the Japanese really were afraid of was what they themselves 
had suffered from — Spanish domination. That the Portuguese 
had suffered severely from their union with Spain (1580-1640) 
there cannot be the slightest question. They had been brought 
into antagonism with the Dutch in the Far East mainly 
because Philip II. had closed the port of Lisbon io the 
Hollanders (1594), and the rivalry of the Dutch in the Far 
East, especially in Japanese and Macaoese wat^, had been 
fraught with the direst calamities to the rival interests of 
Portugal. Then this union with Spain had involved them 
in hostilities with England (the Great Armada of 1588 
actually started from Lisbon), and English captains had 
ravaged their Brazilian settlements, and the English East India 
Company had also done them exceeding great damage from 


8 Some iS2.30,000. The English Factorj at Hirado had been started with 
a capital of iE7,000, and after a loss of perhaps £1,700 it had been dosed at the 
end of ten years fl618-162S). These ngures may possibly perve to indicate 
the difierenoe of the scales on which the Portnguese and English traded in 
Japan. 
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Ormuz eveu unto Japan. Philip Il.'e quarrels with France 
had f)recipitated French inroads into Brazil and into their 
West African settlemente, while even the Danes, in their opposi- 
tion to Spain, had assailed the erstwhile Portuguese monopoly 
of Eastern trade by establishing a factory at Tranquebar. And 
against all these losses, what gains had Portugal made by its 
union with Spain ? Every one of the promises made to the 
Cortes at Thomar had been broken. Since that date (1580) 
the Portuguese Cortes had been summoned only once (in 1619), 
and that was only^for the purpose of recognising Philip, the 
eldest son of Philip III., as the heir to the Portuguese throne 
on the occasion of his only visit to Lisbon. In defiance of 
one of the most important of the provisions of the Concordat 
of 1580 (Cortes of Thomar), Lerma^ and Olivares had 
appropriated to themstlves large territories within the realm of 
Portugal. Whenever it had been possible, Spaniards had been 
installed in Portuguese bishoprics and in Portuguese civil offices. 

Now, at least, after the sixty years^ ‘'captivity,^’ thanks to 
quarrels between France and Spain, and a revolt in Catalonia 
which Richelieu supported, the Portuguese were able to rise, to 
shake otf the Spanish yoke, and to instal their own Duke of 
Braganza as John IV. of Portugal (December 13th, 1640). 
In this effort they were supported by France and by 
Holland, while they had the moral support, such as it was, of 
Charles 1. of England, then quarrelling with his Parliament — 
unfortunately for himself. When in course of time intelligence 
of this reached Macao, the Senate of the city fancied in the 
altered circumstances there might be a possibility of re-opening 
communication with Japan. An envoy was dispatched to 
congratulate the Portuguese King (John IV.) on his succession, 
to assure him of the devoted loyalty of the city of Macao, 
and, in view of the imi)ortance of the Japan trade to its 
prosperity, to request his Majesty to send an ambassador from 
Lisbon to the “ Emperor of Japan. This step was actually 
adopted (1644), and, in spite of the fate that had overtaken 
the Macaoese mission of 1640, two Portuguese vessels, with the 
ambassador from Lisboa on board, appeared in Nagasaki haven 
on July 16th, 1647. 


^ The god-fftther of Dfttd's edvoy, aud a ieadiug character in Oil BUu. 
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The envoy Don Gonzalo de Siqueira^s ostensible purpose 
was to notify the Emperor’’ of Japan of the accession of the 
House of Braganza to the throne of Portugal, and of the 
separation of that country from Spain. In His Majesty’s letter 
it was stated that among the disadvantages that had been 
imposed upon Portugal from her so-called union with Spain— 
a union that practically reduced her to the condition of 
a Spanish province — the interruption of her trade with Japan 
was a serious and very regrettable one. Generally the tone 
of the dispatch conveyed the impression that the King believed 
that what had really led the Japanese to close their country 
against the Portuguese was dread of Spanish aggression — an 
aggression in which the Spaniards would doubtless be supported 
by their fellow-subjects, the Portuguese. But now that Portugal, 
which liad herself suffered from Spanish aggression during the 
preceding sixty years (1580-1640), was again an independent 
country, actually at war with Spain, there was no longer any 
real basis for the former not unreasonable suspicion under 
which she lay in the minds of the Japanese authorities, by 
reason of her unwilling and unfortunate union with her more 
powerful neighbour. 

The two vessels refused to surrender their rudders, their 
arms, and their ammunition to the Japanese, and thereupon 
urgent messages were sent to the various Kyushu Daimyo, 
and in less than a month the Portuguese found themselves 
blockaded by a force of 50,000 men. 

Never before in Japan had such an array of men gathered to 
guard their country against foreigners. All the roads leading to 
Nagasaki were guarded. On the 28th August, Inouye, Chikugo-no- 
Kami [a member of the Yedo Cabinet], and the Governor of Nagasaki 
arrived from Yedo and presented Matsudaira [commander of the 
force] with a letter from the Government recommending a lenient 
policy. The ships were accordingly suffered to leave on September 
4th, and after a few days the troops dispersed.'’ ^ 

Although there was no repetition of the Madre de Dios 
tragedy of 1610 on this occasion, and although the Portuguese 
were not put to death as the decree of 1640 imported they 
would be, yet the reception now accorded the new King’s 
envoy at last convinced the Macaoese that all efforts to placate 
the Japanese authorities and to re-open the Japan trade were 
useless. The Y^do Government was now inflexible in its 

1 

» Woolley— ILitortcaZ of Naffaoaki. 
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resolve to debar all Christiana of the Roman Catholic faith 
from access to Japan. A strange illustration of this truth is 
afforded in connection with the attempt of the English East 
India Company to re-open its Japanese trade in 1673. In 
that year the Indiaman Return appeared in Nagasaki harbour, 
and, presenting a copy of the old ^‘privileges'* which had 
been returned to the authorities when the Hirado Factory had 
been abandoned in Decemln^r, 1623, asked for i)errai8sion to 
resume the old tradal intercourse. It will l>e remembered that 
the English had never been ex}>elled fn^m Japan, as the 
Spaniards had bc^en in 1624 and the Portuguese fifteen years 
later on (1639). To quote Professor Riess: — 

“As they [the English, in 1623] desired to leave Japan in 
friendship and facilitate a possible return, they proceeded very slowly 
and cautiously. Two letters were dispatched to KyOto, where the 
Sh5gun and the Daiinyo were then staying, in order to take leave 
of them. The interpreter of the Factory, who was sent as bearer of 
these messages, had orders Hrst to take the advice of the DaiinyO of 
Hirado, and not to deliver the letter to the Sh6gun [Hidetada] if 
he dissuadtMl him. But only a week ^ter it was resolved, at the 
suggestion of the highest authorities of liirado, to send by Hudson, 
an assistant in the Factory, presents >to the Sh5gun and his principal 
councillors. . . . This English mes^nger delivered also the Charter 
of Privilege's of 1616 into the hands of the Daimy5 of Hirado, 
asking him, if possible, not to return it to the Admiralty, but to 
keep it for tliem in case the Company might wish to re-open its Japan 
Factory. They also did not sell their houses and godowns at Hir^o, 
but left them in trust with the Daimy5 until there should be an 
(xxjasion of using them for the East India Company. . . . Several 
times it was proposed in London to re-occupy the Factory houses in 
Japan. Already four years after their abandonment [1627J, 
then again six years, and then eight years later, the thought of 
re-opening trade with Japan was discussed. But a serious attempt at 
reaching the country of the Rising Sun was only made fifty years 
after the dissolution of the Hirado Factory.” 

The English vessel was not treated as the Portuguese had 
been in 1647 ; her ammunition was indeed removed, and no 
one of her company was permitted to land, but the Nagasaki 
authorities on the whole behaved courteously towards her. The 
following extract from the “Japan Diary” on the Return tells 
why the English overtures miscarried : — 

July 28th, 1673 (the Return had then been a month in Nagasaki 
harbour). — “ In the morning about ten o'clock came on board our ship 
with three boats the chief secretaries and their banjoise [^Bugyo], witn 
seven interpreters, and our attendants. They told us that they had 
received letters from the Emperor, whom they had acquainted with 
our being here, and with the intent of our coming to trade upon 
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account of our former friendship (all which, as they were advised, had 
been considered), hvi in regard our King was married wUh the daughter 
of Portugcdt thkr enemy, they could not admit us to have any trade, and 
for no other reason. This, they said, was the Emperor's pleasure and 
express order, and therefore they could make no alteration in it." ® 

After another month in Nagasaki harbour, where there were 
six Dutch vessels at the time, the Return at last set sail on 
August 28th, 1673. 

The preceding paragraph serves to indicate that even 
more than a generation after the expulsion of the Portuguese 
(in 1639) the prejudice of the Yedo Government against 
them was intense. It also serves to indicate that the 
Dutch trade with Japan was still not inconsiderable, and 
that this trade was then carried on at Nagasaki, and 
not Hirado, as it had been in the earlier half of the 
century. Although the discussion of the situation of the 
Hollanders in Nagasaki during the Tokugawa rkgime is 
reserved for a subsequent volume, it is yet advisable 
to deal here with the circumstances which led to their 
transference from Hirado to what was virtually the prison 
of Deshima. 

It will be remembered that during the Shimabara rebellion 
of 1637-38, Koeckebacker, with eighty Hollanders, had joined 
in the bombardment of the insurgents' stronghold of Hara 
for fifteen days (February 24th to March 12th, 1638). On 
getting leave to withdraw, Koeckebacker had an interview with 
the Shogun's councillors, and “ they admitted that I had 
mv^elf taken much trouble and rendered good service to the 
Emperor; special mention had been made of all that had 
been done by us, and these reports had been forwarded daily 
to His Majesty with the coming and going post. . . . We 
believe firmly that the kind manner in which we were 
treated was proof of their lordships' satisfaction with 
what had been done by us.” At that date, the Hollanders^ 
had every reason to believe that their prospects were highly 
satisfactory. In the following year Caron, who had suc- 
ceeded Koeckebacker as Head of the Factory, made the 
journey to Court. Here he was not r^eived by the Shogun, 

A Charles II. of England had married Catherine of Braganza, the sister of 
the Portngueee King, Alfonso VL, in 1662. 

T There were tlien two DutuUmeu tmi)erinteudiog a cannon'foundr/ in Yedo. 
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who was said to be ill, nor were his presents accepted. 
On the other hand, he was well received by oeriam members 
of the Yedo Cabinet, and was asked if the Dutch could promise 
to furnish Japan with all the foreign supplies that might be 
needed. Caron, of course, made the promise readily enough, 
and returned to Hirado very well satisfied with the results of 
his visit to the capital. Shortly afterwards, in the same year, 
however, at the date of the expulsion of the Portuguese, the 
Dutch (in common with the Chinese) received an intimation, 
couched in haughty terms, that if their ships brought in priests 
or their companions, or objects of religion, or Christian writings, 
the punishment would be swift and stern. 

From an examination of various authorities, and a co- 
ordination of the facts they record, it seems very probable 
that the Yedo Cabinet was divided in its counsels as regards 
its attitude towards the Dutch. One party in it was for a 
general and sweeping expulsion of all Europeans from Japan : 
they were all Christians alike, in spite of minor differences 
in dogma and ritual, and as such were a menace to the peace 
of the country. Another faction, headed by 8anuki-no-Kami, 
was inclined to set much weight upon the distinction drawn 
by the Hollanders between their religion and that professed 
by the Spaniards and the Portuguese from the political point 
of view. Between the courses advocated by these two several 
parties in his Cabinet, the Shdgiin lyemitsu appears to have 
found it not easy to make up his mind. 

Soon, however, the Macaoese envoys arrived, and of this 
episode the anti-Dutch faction took full advantage. Caron, 
it is said, on his previous visit to Yedo had not shown sufficient 
respect towards the Shoahidai or Governor of Kyoto. Now this 
Governor was a great friend of Inouye, Chikugo-no-Karai, who 
since 1632 or 1633 had been bead of the commission for the 
suppression of Christianity in Japan, ^ and now an influential 
member of the anti-Dutch party. The two waited for an 
opportunity to gain the Shogun’s ear, and the opportunity 
was afforded by the Dutch in Hirado about the time of the 
execution of the Macaoese envoys in August, 1640. The 


S This Inoa/e u taid to hare been th« first to cause a foreign priest 
to apostatise. It was probablj he who devised the terrible torture of scupensioo 
ia the pit”— the/oMS. 
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Hollanders had just erected fine new warehouses in Hirado, 
and on the gables they had inscribed the date according to 
the Christian era. It was a small thing, but it was quite 
enough to serve the purpose of Inouye and of the Shoshidai 
of Kyoto. They got access to the Sh5gun lyemitsu, and he, 
without ever consulting his Cabinet, dispatched Inouye on a 
secret mission to Hirado with full instructions. 

Arrived at Hirado, Inouye found the two Governors of 
Nagasaki with a strong armed retinue waiting for him, and 
all three dignitaries, together with the local Daimyd, were 
most lavishly entertained by Caron both on one of the 
Dutch ships then in the roadstead and also on shore. 
Then on one pretence or another they asked to be conducted 
over the new warehouses; and here, while pretending to be 
interested in European novelties, . their suite turned over all 
the goods in the buildings opened for their inspection. All 
the while they were merely searching for “ objects of religion/^ 
or for anything that might serve to inculpate the Hollanders 
in a contravention of the anti-Christian instructions addressed 
to them on August 4th, 16S9. Nothing of this sort, however, 
was found. 

Then on the following day Inouye summoned Caron to a 
formal public audience, and there raised the mask. Mean- 
while, acting under instructions, the neighbouring Daimyo of 
Kyushii had sent strong contingents of troops to the vicinity 
of Hirado, where they were kept concealed in readiness to 
act What Inouye evidently aimed at was a massacre of 
the Dutch if Caron should afford the slightest pretext to 
justify such a barbarity. Charlevoix^s account of the matter 
is wonderfully lucid and clear, and well in accord with 
Japanese authorities, although, naturally enough, he had no 
notion of the real state of affairs in the councils of the 
Shogun, Pages^ pricisj as usual, as being terser (while not 
very inaccurate), is more suitable for quotation.® After 
speaking of the commissioner {i.e. Inouye) announcing to 
Caron the order emanated from the Court,” he goes on : — 

“This order set forth that the Factors of the United Provinces 
and those of Portugal were oo-religionaireSt and contained several 
injunctions, the chiei of which was to deoaiolish the new warehouses 


• Pag^ Nema to base hb frtcU on Siebold’a acoount of the afiair. 
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and all the houses whose jwliments Iwre the date expressed in the 
years of the Christian era. C’aron answeretl: * Everyth ine; that his 
Iniwrial Majesty has ordered will be executed to the letter and 
without delay.’ ” 

Two hundred men from the Dutch shijw in the roadstead 
and two Imndred coolies were set to work to pull down all 
the buildings (on the northern side) inscrilnsd with the 
obnoxious clironology ; and Inouye, the Grand Inquisitor of 
Japan, had to retire sadly disappoinkd that the Dutch had 
proved clever enougli to evade the trap he had set for their 
destruction — sadly disapj^ointed, in sjute of all the fine 
speecln^s he felt constrained to make to Fran(;oi8 Caron by 
way of apology. Tliese fine speeches were of tlie same tenor 
as tlie 8tereot}q)ed address of an old Scx)tch Dominie al)OUt 
to riog a misguided pupil: “ llelieve me, my dear boy, having 
thus to punish you gives ine much greater pain than it gives 
you ! ” (The snuffy old canter ! ) 

Ah a mathir of fact, if Caron had showui the slightest 
reluctance to comi)ly with this most arbitrary injunction to 
pull down the fine new buildings in Hirado, there would 
have l)een a massacre ; for Inouye had actually instructed 
the numerous guard in attendance to cut the Hollanders 
down at a given signal ! It was exceedingly lucky for the 
Dutchmen that they then had a chief who could penetrate 
below the surface of things. From his command over the 
Japanese language, and from his consequent knowledge of 
the devious Court intrigues in Yedo, Caron was able to 
avert a catastrophe — at •some slight sacrifice, it must l)e 
admitted. Inouye, Chikugo-no-Kanii, had to content himself 
with f(»rbidding the Dutch in Hirado to observe the Sabbath, 
and with instructing them to reckon time henceforth by 


10 This Franyois Caron was alto^ther a verj able man. lie benn life 
as a cook’s apprentice on a Dutch East Indiaman. From that humble but 
useful office by sheer ability he raised him-ielf to the position of the Chief of 
the Dutch trade in Japan, and in that situation he showed remarkable fertility 
of resource. He was the first European servant of the Dutch East India 
Compaay who mastered the Japanese lanmiage. HU two accounts of Japan 
are really works of merit; and to them iLaempfer owes a good deal more than 
he acknowledges. Later on the Dutchmen treated Caron somewhat harshly; 
and he (as any man of mettle would have done) resented such treatment from 
mere dolUr-grubbers, resigned hU position, and found himicif appreciated by 
one of the greatest Frenchmen France has ever produced— by Colbert. In 
the French service Caron went to tbe East Indies, and died in the Tagus in 
sight of LUbon on hU return therefrom in 1674. Naturally the Dutch, after 
he had left them, found m my hard things to aay of him. 
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anything but by the Christian era. However, on his return 
to Yedo, Inouye found means to prompt (January, 1641) an 
Edict compelling the Hollanders to sell all their imports in 
the year of arrival, without any choice of taking them 
away in case of prices being too low. Of course this did 
much to put them at the mercy of the Japanese mercantile 
ring. Then, under pain of death, they were forbidden to 
slaughter cattle or to carry arms, to say nothing of many 
other vexatious and humiliating regulations imposed upon 
them. The leaders of the Yedo anti-Dutch faction, baulked 
in their attempt to find an excuse for extermination^ were now 
having recourse to a policy of pin-pricks— a policy sufficiently 
annoying to exasperate even Hebraic sufferance. 

Caron immediately hurried off to Batavia to lay the situation 
before Governor-General Van Diemen ; and Le Maire appeared 
as the envoy of the Company, bringing with him the 
original charter by lyeyasu nearly a third of a century 
before. This charter he presented in Yedo (where the Shogun 
refused to see him), and in reply to his representations the 
Cabinet reported that His Majesty charges us to inform you 
that it is of but slight importance to the empire of Japan 
whether foreigners come or do not come to trade ; but in 
consideration of the charter granted them by lyeyasu, he 
is pleased to allow the Hollanders to continue their operations, 
and to leave them their commercial and other privileges, on 
the condition that they evacuate Hirado and establish them- 
selves with their vessels in the port of Nagasaki.” 

It is easy to understand that this reply was the result 
of a compromise betw'een the pro-Dutch and the anti-foreign 
parties in the councils of the Shogun. Even at this late 
date the more liberal-minded Japanese were keenly alive to 
the benefits that were to be drawn from European inter- 
course, provided reasonable precautions were taken to safeguard 
Japan from all risks of foreign aggression. But self-seekers 
like Inouye Chikugo-no-Kami (who had risen to eminence 
by reason of the skill he had showed as a persecutor) saw 
their account in reducing the Dutchmen to the status of Eta, 
or of outcasts. 

The traders were at first far from loth to shift their quarters 
from Hirado to Nagasaki. The contrast between the fisher- 
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town with its small and inconvenient anchorage and the 
magnificent land-locked haven of the southernmost of the five 
Imperial towns is fully set forth in a letter of Cocks's.*^ In 
addition to superior shipping facilities, the Hollanders also 
saw great prospective advantage in the concourse of merchants 
that flocked to Nagasaki — many of them had establishments 
there — from the other Imperial cities of Yedo, Ky6to, Osaka, 
and Sakai. Indeed, some time before, the Company had been 
discussing the advisability of endeavouring to effect that very 
change in the seat of their Factor}’ that had now been imposed 
upon it by the Yedo Government as the condition under which 
its agents might remain in Japan. 

However, when on May 2l8t, 1641, in pursuance of the 
order received ten days previously, the Hollanders bade good- 
bye to Hirado, where they had fared well for nearly a third 
of a century, they found that the favourable expectations 
they had formed of Nagasaki were not to be realised. In the 
first place, they were not allowed to enter, much less to settle 
in Nagasaki. They found that they were to be penned up 
in Deshima, the island prison-house built for the reception 
of the Portuguese in 1 b 3G, and which had l)een unoccupied 
for the preceding three years. And for this prison-house they 
were told they would have to pay a yearly rent of 5,500 taels— 
a very great deal more than the freehold of the mud-speck 
was worth. Very soon, too, they discovered that their social 
position had altered in a striking fashion. In Hirado they 
had enjoyed a great measure of freedom ; they had been 
friendly with and had exchanged courtesies with the Daimyfi 
and his highest officers on a footing of mutual respect. In 
the old Hirado records we constantly read of the number of 
“ guns given when any guest visited or left the Dutch vessels 
in the harbour, while artillery salutes from the '‘Dutch house” 
itself were frequent. At the funerals of those Hollanders who 
had been laid to rest in the Hirado cemetery the Japanese 
had been sympathetic attendants. 

Now in Deshima (with none of its four sides 300 paces in 
extent) the Hollanders found all this changed. 

"A guard at the gate prevented all communication with the 
city of Nagasaki ; no Dutchman without weighty reasons and without 


11 (footed in Ghip. HL, note 
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the permission of the Governor might pass the gate; no Japanese 
(unless public women) might live in a Dutchman's house. As if 
this were not enough, even within Deshima itself our State prisoners 
were keenly watched. No Japanese might speak with them in his 
own language unless in the presence of a witness (a Government 
spy), or visit them in their liouses; the creatures of the Governor 
had the warehouses under key, and the Dutch traders ceased to be 
masters of their own property.” 

But this was not the measure of the lowest deep in the 
(lej)th of the Hollander's abasement. No Dutchman could 
any longer find a grave in Japanese earth. Every one that 
died either in Deshima or on hoard any Dutch ship in 
Nagasaki haven had to l)e committed to the waters of the 
hay. Then from all Dutch ships that entered the port 
the guns, the ammunition, and the rudder were removed; 
the sails were put under seal, while the ship was ransacked 
from stem to stern hy the hirelings of the Governor. Of 
course any religious service either in Deshima itself or on 
hoard the merchantmen was impossible. Even from one Dutch 
ship to another no one could pass without the express permission 
of the Governor's jacks-in-ofHce placed on hoard. And ‘‘ while 
our vessels are being inspected and their armaments and 
cargoes discharged, without any reason whatsoever our ship’s 
companies — even the chief officers — are beaten with sticks hy 
the inspectors, as if they were dogs.^^s 

Of course, from “ international intercourse ” of this description, 
conducted according to such higlily civilised and cultivated 
amenities, apart from mere vulgar financial considerations 
neither ])arty could draw very much advantage. On the whole 
the Batavians had perhaps the best of it ; for it must not l)e 
overlooked that the servants of the Company who had the 
patience — not to say the moral courage — to submit to all this 
outrageous insolence from Japanese lieadledom submitted to it 
in the interest* of the United Provinces. In those days the very 
existence and independence of these provinces were based upon 


is Siebold. 

13 Wbrnt this meant innj be inPerred from the following extract from Mr. 
Thompson’s introduction to Cbdts’s Z)iory:—“ The difference in Kiiropean and 
Japanese ideas of justice was well exemplified when the Dutch bactor (nt 
Hirsdo), complaining of an assault on one of his countrymen, demanded that 
‘the parties which ofiered the abuse might be brought to the place where they 
did it and be beaten with cudgels.’ At which the King [».«. the Daimy5 of 
Hiradol smiled and said it could not be, but, if he would have them cut in 
pieces, he would do it," 
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their material resources, and these material resources again 
depended largely upon the successful prosecution of foreign 
trade by the East India Comjmny. It may seem wild to assert 
that the Dutch traders in Deshiraa were really patriots ; but, if 
we take any large view of the situation, we shall find that the 
assertion is in a measure correct. The small fry of Jajtanese 
officialdom who inflicted all these needless indignities upon 
men infinitely their sujjeriors in intellect and enterprise were 
no patriots. They were all creatures of the Harada type, — 
with the difference that Harada was really a capable rogue and 
a man of enterprise, while they were merely so many lazy 
flunkey rice-eaters, inflating themselves, like the frog in the 
fable, simj)ly because they could safely venture to treat the 
Dutch like so many Eta, or outcasts. It is pretty safe to say 
that not one of these small Japanese officials could have 
designed a Dutch nuTchantman, or have built her, or have 
navigated her around the world ; not one of them, perhaps, could 
have arranged all the multiplex details in connection with 
her profltiible lading ; none of them knew as m\ich of the 
great world as the lowest employe in the Deshima prison 
knew; and yet, in Sf)ite of all that, we have these empty- 
headed, ignorant, conceited Tokugawa yakunin-sama thrashing 
the Dutchmen — infiniUdy their betters — like so many dogs. 
What would Ilideyonhi or lyeyam have said to this sort of 
thing? lyeyasu had actually j)romised in writing that if the 
Hollanders established themselves in Japan “ no man should do 
them any wrong, and that he would maintain and defend them 
as his own subjects ’M In the Charter of Privileges granted 
(1611) to the Dutch traders by the founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogiinate, Kaempfer tells us it had run that “ all Dutch 
ships that come into my Empire of Japan, whatever port or 
place they put int<i. We do hereby command all and every 
one of our subjects not to molest them in any way, nor to 
be a hindrance to them ; but, on the contrary, to show them all 
manner of help, favour, and assistance. Every one shall beware 
to maintain the friendship, in assurance of which we have given 
our Imperial word to these people ; and every one shall take care 
that our commands and promises be inviolably kept.” The 
presentation of this document by Le Maire, the Dutch Factor, 
to the Shogun’s Council in 1641 sufficed to prevent Inouye 
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and his partisans from effecting the end on which they were 
hent—the expulsion of all Europeans from Japan. 

It must be clearly grasped that this Inouye was an 
ambitious man, eagerly bent on rising to power; and that his 
elevation depended almost entirely on the efficiency of bis services 
as Christian Bugyo^ or the Torquemada of Japan. His success 
in this office had won him the favour of the Shogun lyemitsu, 
who was imperiously resolved to extirpate Christianity in Japan, 
and who had expressed himself to the effect that ^^Christianity 
was mixed with the merchandise of Europe.^' Inouye, on 
hearing this remark, doubtless came to the conclusion that 
his own personal advancement would not be seriously impeded 
if he succeeded in precipitating a massacre of all Europeans in 
Japan and in cutting off the Empire from all communication 
with the outside world. Now, like most other sycophantish 
intriguers, Inouye had his own ring of satellites; and among 
them seems to have been Baba, one of the Governors of 
Nagasaki present at the demolition of the northern section of 
the Dutch warehouses in 1640. So, baffled in his efforts to 
evict the Hollanders from Japan by reason of Le Maire having 
presented the great lyeyasu^s original charter, Inouye contrived 
their removal to Nagasaki, where they would be entirely at 
the mercy of his friend Baba and his underlings— all finding 
their account in, and vastly pleased with, the chance of making 
themselves “important” by baiting the helpless foreign traders. 

However, they proceeded just a trifle too fast. Caron, who 
was then at Batavia, and who had divined the situation with 
a fair amount of accuracy, gave the Governor^General, Van 
Diemen, an approximately accurate idea of what was really 
toward in Japan ; and Van Diemen, while keeping punctiliously 
polite, contrived to put His Excellency Baba, the Governor 
of Nagasaki, into a serious quandary. The Governor-General 
sent in a dispatch to Baba an address to the Yedo Cabinet, 
which the great and illustrious Baba was to withhold or to 
forward as he deemed fit. The “address,” after recapitulating 
all the outrageous indignities to which the Dutch had been 
subjected since their removal to Deshima, and incidentally 
mentioning that in 1640-41 they had sustained serious financial 
losses, set forth tliat the Comimny (if agreeable) would send 
an envoy of high rank to the Shogun in order either to 
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withdraw the Dutch Fivctorv from and to thank 

His Majenty for all past kindneases — or, to thank His Majt^Hty 
and to usk him for a continuation of his favours. liaha UK)k 
care to the addreas kept Imck, and promptly promised the 
Dutchmen better treatment. 

The J>l■esent^ltion of that address to the Yedo Cabinet would 
have pro(luc('d a keen conflict among its memlH'rs, some of whom 
appetir to liave been even then anxious to Euroj>ean tniders 
in Japan, provided all Christian propaganda could be efftKitiuilly 
prevented. Although the Dutch were Christians, they had never 
brought in any missionaries, nor had they evinced the slighU^st 
sympathy with missionary cfft)rt. Bt^sides, now confined to 
Deshima and well watched there, even if so minded, they could 
cause no trouble on religious or {nditical grounds, while the 
material In nefits they might confer by bringing new products, 
new inventions, and new sciences into the Empire might lie 
expected to provf* conHiderable. Therefore their continued 
presence in Japan was n«d undesirable. 

That such was the view of some of the most intelligent men 
in the Shogun’s Councils, Baba, the Governor of Nagasaki, 
app<‘ar8 to have U^en convinced ; consequently the pre^sentation 
of the address would have led to an investigation, and any such 
investigation would have l)t*en pretty sure to disclose the fact 
that not only hud he exceeded his instructiems, but that lie had 
allowed his underlings to get seriou'^ly out of hand. And this 
might have jiroved very awkward for Baba, who liad evidently 
lieen acting, if not on the private instmetion of, at all events in 
full understiinding wdth, the anti-foreign councillors, whose 
|>ower he had reiison to bidiieve was rapidly on the increAse. 
Meanwhile, however, as these foreign-haters were as yet far from 
omniiK)tent, it would be wise to give the Dutch good words 
for the present, and to terafiorise till he was sure of his ground. 
And so in the following year, 1643, the Hollanders had the 
best season they had, or were to have of it, during all their 
two hundred and seventeen years in their Deshima prison. 
After that year things became nearly as unsatisfactory as 
they had been in 1641-42, until in 1652 we find the authorities 
at Batavia submitting to the governing bcsly in Amsterdam 
the question whether the Factory of Deshima ought not to 
be abandoned ‘'in order to preserve the national honour.” 
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From the date the Dutch were cooped up in Deehima (May 
21-22, 1641) all European intercourse with Japan may be 
said to have ceased for two hundred and twelve years, — ^for 
longer, indeed, inasmuch as the great nation that was once 
more to lead Japan into the comity of nations with a progressive 
civilisation was not European, but American. 

That Japan had to pay a price for thus cutting herself 
off from all contact with the life and stir of the outside world 
is, of course, incontestable. Whether, however, this price has 
been as great as is commonly asserted is open lx)th to doubt 
and discussion. Although that discussion can be undertaken 
with profit only when the history of the Tokugawa Sh5gunate 
has been set forth, and the condition of Japan and of the 
Japanese under its rule compared with that of the peoples of 
contemporaiy Europe, it may not l)e amiss to recall one or 
two broad general facts bearing on the question. 

In the very year in which the Dutch were penned up in 
Deshima, there was scarcely one country in Christendom that 
enjoyed the peace that Japan then did. The Thirty Years’ 
War had then been in progress for three-and-twenty years, 
and in this struggle nearly all the Continental States were 
involved. It reduced the population of Germany from 
20,000,000 to 7,000,000 — some authorities say to 4,000,000 — 
and turned the fairest parts of Central Europe into deserts. 
It took Germany at least a hundred years to recover from its 
effects. And Sweden, Denmark, Spain — even France and 
Poland — were more or less exhausted by it And this Thirty 
Years’ War was mainly a religious struggle. At the same 
date (1641) in the British Islands the Great Civil War had 
broken out, and in that, too, religion certainly played a part 
Then in France, Richelieu (died 1643) was finishing his task 
of crushing all Huguenot opinions, of making the Church 
subservient, of humiliating the lawyers in the parliaments, of 
stripping the nobles of all their independence and the towns 
of all their self-governing powers, of silencing the States- 
General, of giving the Crown complete command over the 
purses and persons of its subjects — in fact, of establishing that 
centralised tyranny and that condition of things that needed 
the Great Revolution of 1789 to remedy them. Richelieu 
had unified France, just as Hideyoshi and lyeyasu had unified 
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Japan. But the centralisation of power in France increased 
at once her aggressive power (and also her burdens), and the 
result was a succession of dynastic wars that more than once 
reduced a third of her population to starvation. For aggressive 
wars — or for wars of any kind — no Japanese peasant was 
called upon to pay taxes for more than two centuries. From 
1641 down to 1789 it is pretty safe to assume that the lot of 
the “average man” in Japan was, if not blotter, at all events 
less wTetched, than it was in France. And it is also pretty 
safe to assume that the general level of culture and of taste 
was quite as high in Yedo as in Paris or Versailles or in 
London or Vienna during all that period. Only, unfortunately 
for her, Japan produced no Pascal, no Newton, no Leibnitz,!^ 
and still more unfortunately, no Watt, for, fantastic and 
absurd as the statement may sound, it was only from the date 
of the utilisation of steam as a motive power that Japan began 
to pay a really serious price for the luxury of indulging in 
the seclusion of a hermit among the nations. 

As regards Spain, dread of whom really occasioned the 
Japanese distnist of Europeans — (and this drerid of Spain was by 
no means peculiar to the Japanese, for in 1629 we find the Pope, 
the Duke of Mantua, and the Republic of Switzerland all 
appealing to Richelieu to save them from Spanish domination) — 
that erstwhile Great World Power had already begun its 
Avemian descent. Its expulsion of the Moriscoes in 1609 
had really dealt it a greater wound than the successful revolt 
of the Hollanders against it had inflicted. In 1640, after 
a “captivity” of sixty years, the Portuguese succeeded in 
shaking off the Spanish yoke. Although it was Spain that 
had subsidised the House of Austria in the Thirty Years^ War, 
and although at the end of the sixteenth and during the early 
part of the seventeenth century Spain was — what England 
was to become in the eighteenth century — the great sulwidising 
Power in Europe, yet by 1650 the resources of Spain were 
rapidly approaching exhaustion. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century — ^^just before the death of Columbus — the 
population of tlie country had amounted to more than 
12,000,000; under Charles II. (1665-1700) it had sunk to less 

14 Seki, a conteinprirarj uf Newton uiid Leibnitz, in wiid to have deriatd 
» PifferentUl Calculoa, however. 
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than 6;000,000. By that time the proud nation that had sent 
a hundred veKflels to Lepanto in 1570, and that had dispatched 
the Great Armada against England in 1588, was actually 
reduced to borrowing Genoese vessels to maintain its connection 
with the New World, while the army which had been the terror 
of Europe had sunk to a starved and rarely-paid force of some 
20,000 men! “During the latter half of the seventeenth 
century,^’ we are bjld, “the poverty and wretchedness of the 
Spanish people surpass all description/’ In any comparison 
l)etween Japanese and Spanish civilisation at this epoch, the 
advantage will be found entirely on the side of Japan. For 
the civiliwition to wldcli Japan, by closing her ports, had now 
committed herself was a stationary one. Contemporary Spanish 
civilisation, in spite of its supposed contact with the culture 
of neighl>ouring nations, was neither stationary nor progressive, 
but most j)ronouncedIy retrogressive. One of the chief factors 
in causing this strange jJienomenon was the success of the 
effort to make residence in Spain impossible to all except the 
most orthodox Roman Catholic. Religious unity was indeed 
attained ; but at what a price ! In Japan, on the other hand, 
the Christian cult alone had Ixjcn suppressed on purely political 
grounds; but, ajjurt from that, the religious freedom enjoyed 
by the Japanese people was almost complete, and in startling 
contrast to the state of affairs in contemporary Europe generally, 
and in contemporary Spain in particular. Apart from the 
loss of |>erhap8 a hundred thousand lives, and the ruin of her 
mercantile marine, the suppression of Christianity within her 
Iwunds did not entail any very considerable amount of loss or 
suffering upon Japan. The extirpation of all forms of cult 
except the Roman Catholic, besides costing Spain literally 
millions of citizens, involved her in the greatest calamities. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the Spaniards were 
impotent in manufacturing, in mining, and in shipbuilding. 
Even in 1656, when it was proposed to fit out a small fleet, 
“it was found that the fisheries on the coast had so declined 
that it was impossible to procure sailors enough to man the 
few ships required. The charts which had been made were 
either lost or neglected; and the ignorance of the Spanish 
pilots became so notorious that no one was willing to trust 
them.” 
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In view of all this, it may well bo questioned whether 
Japan lost so very much from the cessation of her Intercourse 
with the Spanish colonies that had gone on from 1592 to 1624. 
What Hideyoshi had wanted had been trade; what lyeyasu had 
wanted had been trade and assistance and instruction for his 
subjects in the development of mines and in shipbuilding. The 
Jajjanese-Spanish trade in Spanish bottoms had never been 
considerable ; the Spaniards had, indetnl, built one or two 
foreign-rigged vessels in Japanese dockyards; but towards the 
development of Japanese mines they had furnished no assisUince 
whatsoever. Now, strangely enough, wliile down to 1609 this 
Spanish intercourse .with Japan had been illicit and a flagrant 
violation of the Concordat of 1.580, after 1609, when Philip III. 
arbitrarily legalised it, the Spaniards no longer were in a 
position to teach the Japanese any new art or industry. All the 
industrial, the economic, and even all the scientific strength of 
Sj)ain had lain in the Moriscoes; and these were all driven from 
the country in this year of 1609. The haughty Spaniard himself 
knew nothing of anything except war and theology; and in the 
art of war and in theology Japan could benefit but little by 
instruction from S[)anish soldiers or Spanish priests. And then 
the memory of the frank declaration of the pilot of the San 
FUipe (1596) had by no means passed away ; while apart from 
the “calumnies” of the English and the Dutch, the reports of 
Ibi Yoeyemon and fellow-Tokugawa emissaries to Euroj)e (to 
say nothing of Araki and other apostate Japanese priests 
“ordained in lb)me” and sometime resident in Madrid) had 
made Spanish soldiership and Spanish priestcraft objects of the 
deepest suspicion. It is pretty safe to assume that from any 
prolongation of the intercourse with the Spaniards Japan could 
have learned nothing, and could have derived but very little 
advantage. 

The same remark applies also to her intercourse with 
Portugal vid Macao. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Portugal, in spite of the incubus of priestcraft and superstition 
that pressed heavily upon her, had really had a progressive 
civilisation. The maritime enterprise of the little kingdom had 
then been splendid, and worthy of the highest admiration. But 
her union with Spain from 1580 to 1640 had been fatal to all 
the elements of progress in the nation. From 1580 down to the 
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French Revolution — perhaps down to the present day — it may 
well be doubted whether one invention or discovery of any 
consequence, or even one single new idea, has emanated from 
the kingdom that held the very first rank among the progressive 
nations of Europe in the fifteenth century. That fact con- 
sidered, it is really difficult to perceive what the Japanese lost 
by their expulsion of the Lusitanians. All that the Portuguese 
really had to teach — except theology and the husks of scholastic 
philosophy, and in early times maritime enterprise — the Japanese 
had mastered. The use of fire-arms they certainly had learned 
from the Portuguese — and possibly also something of that new 
fashion of fortification and castle-building, of which the earliest 
example, after Nobunaga^s J^aradise of Aziichi (157G), had 
l)een Hideyoshi^s keep of Himeji (1580 or 1581). From 
some of the Jesuits, who worked in combination with the 
Portuguese traders, and who had a much finer culture than 
the Spanish monks from the Philippines, they had also been 
able to make acquaintance with something beyond the 
Catechism and the Latin and Portuguese languages. Spinola, 
the Italian, for example, had taught them a good deal alx)ut 
astronomy and mathematics. But all things considered, 
Japan could have derived very little material or intellectual 
advantages from any intercourse with Portugal after the 
year 1640.^* 


18 It wu m 1643— the year following the arrival of the Portugueae in 
Japu— that a oopy of Copernicus' “Revolution of the Heavenly Bodies" had 
been placed in tne hands of its author only a few hours betore his death. 
“This 'upstart astrologer’; this ‘fool who wishes to reverse the entire science 
of astronomr/ for ‘ sacred Scripture tells us that Joshua commanded the sun 
to stand still and not the earth' — these are Luther’s words — was beyond the 
grip of the Holy Inquisition. But a substitute was forthcoming. Giordano 
Bruno, a Dominican monk, had added to certain orthodox beliefs the heresy 
of Copemicanism, which he publicly Uught from Oxford to Venice. For 
these cumulative crimes he was imprisons [iu 1598, the year of the death 
of Hidevoshi], and after two years, condemned to be put to death ‘as mercifully 
as passible and without the shedding of blood'— a Oatholic euphemism for 
burning a man alive. The murder was committed in Rome on the 17th 
February, 1600," — that is, two months before Will Adams appeared in Japan, 
and eight months before Sekinhara. And it was men of the kidney who murdered 
Bruno that were to “civilise’’ Japan! 

At one time in Japan there was also a short-lived so-called “Namban” 
(w. Portuguese) school of surgery. But of any real knowledge of anatomy 
the Peninsulars were guiltless. Pope Boniface VIII. (1294-1303) had issued 
a Bull of nuoof excommunication against any who should dissect the human 
body, and about 1560 the Holy Inquisition laid hold of the great Vesalius 
on some baseless charge of attempting the dissection of a living subject and 
impruoned him. In the Peninsula the circulation of the blood was denied 
one hundred and fifty years after Harvey had proved it. It was, perhaps, 
on the whole no very great calamity for Japan that Portuguese mediciue aiud 
PortugOMe lurgeiy nerer ettobliahed any real footing in the oountry. 
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The chief loss entailed upon the Empire by its policy of 
seclusion from the world was the sacrifice of that Tokugawa 
mercantile marine lyeyasu had done so much to foster. It 
is pretty safe to say that if Hideyoshi had been ruler of Japan 
between 1630 and 1640 a Japanese mercantile marine would 
not have been sacrificed, foreigners would not have l>een 
excluded from Japan, and a remedy for the persistent intrusion 
of foreign religieux where they had been warned they were 
not wanted would have been found in an attfick upon Manila 
and Macao. To Matsukiira Bungo-no-Kami’s project of 1630 
we liave already alluded. No reply to his memorial was over 
returned by the Yedo bureaucracy. Hideyoshi would not only 
liavc permitted Matsukura to proceed to the conquest of the 
base of the Christian propagandists, but ho would probably 
have furthermore engaged a strong Dutch fleet in support of 
the effort, and Manila would assuredly have fallen. It is 
needless to say that the effects of such a conquest would have 
had the most far-reaching consequences u|K)n the history of the 
Far East. 

And if lyeyasu had been the ruler of Japan when Matsu- 
kura presented his memorial in 1630, it is possible that the 
conquest of the Philippines might then have been attempted. 
It is true that under lyeyasu Japan had ceased to be the 
aggressive Power she had been under the sway of the Taiko. 
It is also true (as a perusal of the foregoing chapters will 
abundantly disclose) that the measure of hospitality and con- 
sideration extended to non-clerical aliens by Japan under 
lyeyasu (1598-1616) was far greater than that accorded by 
any other contemporary Power on the face of the globe. 
All foreigners of whatsoever nationality were accorded the 
heartiest of welcomes, provided they could contribute to the 
development and progress of the Tokugawa estates, and provided 
they did not abuse the Shdgun^s hospitality. The liberal yet 
strict and impartial manner in which lyeyasu, while maintaining 
the national dignity, fulfilled the international duties of the 
Empire was admirable and worthy of the highest praise, for 
in this respect the Japan of 1598-1616 was far in advance 
of any State in contemporary Christendom. Yet, true as all 
this is, it must not be forgotten that lyeyasu was at once keen 
to resent any injustice or any slight to the prestige of Japan, 
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and also, down to 1609, at least, exceedingly eager to establish 
Japanese settlements in over-sea lands where a Japanese trade 
could be developed. In connection with the former j)ropo8ition 
it is only necessary to cite the Madre de Dios incident of 1610; 
in connection with the latter the conquest of the Luchu Islands 
by Satsuma in 1609, and lyeyasu’s endeavour to obtain a tradal 
foothold in Formosa shortly afterwards. Now, if lyeyasu had 
l)een the recipient of Ibi Yoeyemon’s exhaustive report upon 
contemporary Euro]>ean Christianity, and upon the manner in 
which the Spaniards had possessed themselves of Mexico and 
of Peru, with an account of their pious murder of Athualpa, 
and the manifold atrocities they had committed in the name 
of religion, he might have been induced to adopt Matsukura^s 
proposal to strike at the root of the standing menace to Japan. 
Only others l>eside8 Matsukiira would have been sent on the 
errand. Kyushu was the section of the Empire where the 
Tokugawa hold was weakest; before 1630 the Fudai Daimyo had 
scarcely obtained a foothold there. In all likelihood, then, 
lyeyasu would have engaged the great Kyiishu feudatories — 
Shimadzu, Kato, Kuroda, Nabeshima, Tanaka, and Hoaokawa — 
in this Philippine venture; and on their reduction of the 
Spanish colony he would then have assigned them new and more 
extensive fiefs in Luzon, and, appropriating their lands in 
Kyushu, would partly have incorporated them in the Tokugawa 
family domains, and partly portioned them out among his 
most trusted Fudai. 

It must not be overlooked that if lyeyasu had been ruler of 
Japan in 1630 the Japanese would most probably have been in 
a position to assume the offensive against Manila with the 
greatest prospects of success. During his sway the old statesman 
had been unwearied in his efforts to foster Tokugawa marine 
enterprise. The presence of the Dutch in Japan would have 
enabled him to achieve a great measure of success in these efforts. 
Shipwrights could have been employed as easily as cannon- 
founders had been engaged; and if lyeyasu’s endeavours in 
this direction had been vigorously followed up by Hidetada 
and lyemitsu, the Yedo Government might very well have 
had a fleet equal, if not superior, in tonnage and armament 
to any squadron the Manila authorities could then muster. 
But on the death of lyeyasu in 1616 Hidetada and his 
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Cabinet lost all interest in naval matters, and before ten 
years had passed they had actually begun to strangle not only 
Japanese, but Tokugawa maritime enterprise. Ventures such 
as that of Date Masamune’s had filled the Yedo councillors 
with apprehension. If great feudatories like Date or Shimadzu 
were to construct European-rigged and armed vessels, and to 
establish relations with over-sea Powers, it might well be that 
the Tokugawa supremacy might find itself menaced before the 
lapse of any very great number of years. Accordingly, from 
the death of lyeyasu there was to be no more foreign trade 
except at the Imperial town of Nagasaki, or at Hirado, whose 
Daimyo of 63,000 koku was too insignificant to occasion tlie 
Shogun’s advisers the slightest anxiety. Desides, after 1616 the 
conditions of trade at Hirado were such that Dutch, English, 
Daimyo and all were hopelessly at the beck and call of the 
central authorities. 

In short, between the self-confidence of the Taiko and of 
lyeyasu down to 1609, and their trust in their ability to 
safeguard their own positions and the destinies of Japan in 
full and free intercourse with foreign nations on the one 
hand, and the timid distrust of their own faculties by lyeyasu’s 
successors and their councillors on the other, there is the 
greatest possible contrast. In 1639, for example, we find 
the Yedo Cabinet summarily deporting all the offspring of 
Dutchmen by Japanese women, as well as all the Dutchmen 
with Japanese wives, from Hirado to Batavia, alleging that 
“ the Japanese desire no such intermixture of races, and 
will not incur the danger that, in course of time, any one 
of such descent should rule over them ” I We can readily 
imagine how either the Taiko or lyeyasu would have smiled 
with mingled pity and contempt at this precious exhibition 
of small-minded jealousy and prejudice. 

Since the entry of Japan into the comity of modern 
nations within the memory of many still living, nothing 
perhaps has been more remarkable than her rapid ascent to 
the position of a great Naval Power, the wonderful develop- 
ment of her mercantile marine, and the fondness of the 
Mikado’s subjects for travel in foreign lands. Now, as a 
matter of fact, before 1616, the year of the death of lyeyasu, 
strenuous efibrts had beiea made to entice foreign shipwrights 
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to the Tokugawa ports and to develop a Tokugawa mercantile 
marine, while during the sixty years before that date the 
Japanese had been indulging their fondness for travel and 
adventure in foreign lands to the full. About the embassy to 
Rome, organised by Valegnani in 1582, and about the embassy 
of Date Masamune to Spain and Rome, organised and piloted 
by Sotelo in 1613, full mention has been made. But in 
addition to these episodes there were others. The Portuguese 
traders had arrived in Japan (probably) in 1542 ; the 
missionaries in 1549. Six years after that later date — in 
1554-55 — from a letter of Loyola’s we hear of the arrival of 
a Japanese in Rome!^® In 1611 a Japanese Augustin monk 
was martyred at Moscow, of all places in the world. Then 
we have the Japanese Jesuit Araki, who had remained 
a long time at Rome, where he had been ordained, and 
with whom Cardinal Bellannine had been fond of reciting 
lei Heures, and who on going to Madrid had l>een incensed 
by hearing the statesmen and monks there calmly discussing 
the subjection of Japan to tlie King of Spain and to 
the Pope of Rome. On returning to Japan he preferred 
the claims of patriotism to those of religion, and 
plainly told the Tokugawa authorities of what was really 
toward in the councils of Spain. Another enterprising 
traveller was the Jesuit Cassoui, who was martyred in Yedo 
in 1639. On being deported from Japan in 1614 he travelled 
across India and Persia to the Holy Places of Jerusalem, and 
from there he passed on to Rome and afterwards to Portugal, 
and on his way back he actually spent two years as an oarsman 
in a Siamese vessel, and finally re-entered Japan as a slave. 
Then the Japanese that fared abroad either for trade or war 
or piracy were not innumerous. Mention has been made of 
Michelborne’s grim encounter with the Japanese craft near 
Singapore in 1604, of the fact that the garrison of Malacca 
that beat off the Dutch attack two years later contained not 
a few Japanese, that by 1608 or 1609 there were as many 

IS Thif WM th« SfttMiu man Bernard, who had been Xarier's body^eerrant 
during hb iqjoum in Japan. 

17 Sat Charlevoix*! diapaaeionate aoooont of the adair. Pag^ (page 873) 
telb ua that Araki apoetatiaed in 1627. but recovered himaelf later on, and died 
a martyr. For the erroneouanew of thb aiaertion aee pp. 409, 4^, 746. and 
823 of own book, 
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as 15,000 Japanese settled in Luzon, that shortly afterwards 
Japanese were employed by the Dutch to garrison the Moluccas, 
and that at the massacre of Amboyna in 1623 thirty Jajmnese 
soldiers were then seized together with the Englishmen. 

Nor were these latter the only Japanese who had taken service 
with the English East India Company. On the return of the 
Qotp from Hirado in 1613 Captain Saris took twelve Japanese 
sailors with him, and, after seeing the Thames and London, 
they came back to Hirado to cause i)oor old Cocks an infinite 
deal of trouble over money matters, and even to lay violent 
hands upon Will Adams himself.^® Then, even by the end 
of the sixteenth century, we find Japanese traders established at 
Acapulco and elsewhere in New Spain, which they had doubtless 
reached by the galleons from Manila. One of the l)eHt known 
tales in Japan is the account of Yamada^s (died 1633) adventure 
in Siam, wliere he rose to be Prime Minister of the kingdom 
mainly by reason of the services he and his brigade of 
compatriots had there rendered in the field. From the mis- 
sionaries we learn that in 1625 there had been four hundred 
Japanese exiles in Siam, many in Cambodia, and that between 
Japanese settlements in Tongking and Cochin-China a fiourishit)g 
trade with the mother-land went on down to the restrictive eilicts 
of the third Shogun. What Carvailho, the Jesuit Provincial, 
has said about the wonderful development of the Japanese mer- 
cantile marine between 1602 and 1612 has already been quoted. 

At the date Perry’s squadron appeared in Japanese waters 
(1853), except the JESfa and their fellow-outcasts there was no 
class so much despised in Japan as the traders. In the 
sixteenth and (early) seventeenth centuries things were very 
different in this respect. Neither by the Taiko, nor by lyeytisu, 
nor by the feudatories of the time, were commerce and industry 

IS had much a doe with the brabling Japona which came out of 
England, they demanding more then their due, aa 10 taia fat 3 mo., when 
per mj book most of them had but 71 tait per 3 mo., and the most (which 
was but one) had but 29 mas [i.«. 148. 6d.| per month, and demand^ 360 tai* 
for their losses in England; and, had not Mr. Wickham brought a writing from 
Bantam of 150 Rn. of 8 rec. per them there, in consideration of the said 
losses, with all their ferms at it, thej would have pnt us to much trouble. And 
one of them took Capt. Adames br the throte In his owne lodging, because 
he would not stand out for them tnat all the monej they receved impres, at 
Capt. ^is being heare, was geven them gratis; and thought to have laM 
vident handes one Mancho, the jur^kuMo rinterpreter], because he witnetsed the 
truth. I had much a doe to hold mj handes that I did not cut aSe one or two 
of their heades, which I make no dowbt but I might well have answerd.”— 
Chdb’i Diary, Angiist 18th, 1617. 
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held in contempt. By reason of his ability in minin*:; matters, 
Okiibo, the Christian conspirator, who had originally been an 
actor— a profession lield in the utmost disdain in those days — 
hud been made not merely a samurai^ but a Dairayd with a 
revenue of 30,000 kohi^ and so a greater man tlian Omura, 
himself a keen trader. In those days, from the successful 
prosecution of commerce and industry an enterprising man 
often reaped lionour as well as wealth, and accordingly we find 
some of the ablest men in the country engaged in mercantile 
juirsuits. However, a few years after the death of lyeyasu 
this began to change; and when in 1G35 all Japanese were 
f>rbidden to go abroad under pain of death, and no samurai 
was tlnmceforth to be allowed to purchase anything from the 
foreign traders, a deadly blow was dealt, not merely to the 
useful enterprise of the samurai, but to the respectabilily, if 
not tin; dignity, of the merchant — a blow from the effects of 
which modern Ja])an is suffering even to-day. 

That it was dread of Spanish aggression, proceeding along 
the lines indicated by the pilot of the San Felipe in 1.596, that 
chi(dly constrairu'd lyeyasu^s successors to break off practically 
all communication between Japan and the outside world 
ap[)ear8 from tlie language of the Edicts as well as from other 
circumstanceii. But it may l)e shrewdly suspected tlnit that 
dread was not the only factor at work. Japan was now 
governed not so much by a Tokugawa Shogun as by a 
Tokugawa clique — a widely ramified and numerous clique, it 
is true, but still a clique. Of the administrative machine 
devised by lyeyasu in the interests of his descendants we have 
already sjwken briefly. It is only here necessary to recall 
the fact that none but a Tokugawa adherent in the person 
either of a Fudai Daimyo or of a Haiamot4) could have a place 
in the supreme councils of the I^mpire, it Ixiing an accej)ted 
maxim that no outside feudatory (Tozama), however abk, 
could find admission to them. This phrase "however is 
suggestive, for among the Tokugawa bureaucrats the dread 
of men of ability outside their own favoured pale was almost 
as great, if not really quite as great, as their dread of Spanish 
aggression. They were untiring in their efforts to depress 
the feudatories (and so to render them harmless) in countless 
insidious ways, especially by engaging them in the wasteful 
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diRsipation of their resources, and also by seeing to it that 
these resources received as little augmenbition as jwssihle. 
Now, by tlie ]>r()secution of A)reign tnvde w?ven\l of the Kyushu 
Daiuiyo had formerly become wealthy; and if this trade, now 
mostly conducted in Japanese bottoms, were to continue to 
develop, Shimadzu of Satsiima, for exam})le, could e 4 i 8 ily 
laugh to sc(»rn all their attempts to reduce him to poverty and 
impoUmce, Supposing Sliimadzu were able to hire Dutch 
shipwrights to build liim foreign-rigged and armed vesstds, 
and Dutch cannon-founders to organise an araenal for him — 
able, perhaps, to purchase the splendidly equipped Dutch 
vessels that then came to Hirado, and to equip his samurai 
with the latest European engines of destruction, and, raising 
the standard of revolt and summoning to his sidt^ the greats 
part of Japan, then chafing under the l)eadledom of Yedo — 
how would it be likely to fare with the siiid l)eadledom and 
its interests? That this consideration was from an early date 
a very weighty one with the Yedo councillors may l>e inferred 
from the abrupt curtailment of the “privileges” of the English 
in Jafian less than six months after the death of Tyeyasu. 
The Dainiyo of Satsuma had not l>een slow to assure the East 
India Co/s agents of a hearty welcome to his domains, and 
it is not at all unlikely that a permanent English agency would 
have l)een established at Kagoshima. As it was, an English 
factor made several junk trips l>etween Satsuma and its 
a])|Minage of the Lfichus, where he was received with the 
greatest kindness and the most profuse hospitality. Then in 
the autumn of IGIG the Englishmen found themselves forbidden 
to trade anywhere in Jaj)an except in Hirado (afterwanls at 
Hirado and Nagasaki), and in 1620 Cocks wrote to the Comjjany 
in the following t(Tms : — 

“ But that which cheefly spoilcth the Japon trade is a company 
of ruch usurers whoe h:ive gotten all the trade of Japon inU) their 
owne handes; soe that heretofore by theare meanes we lost our pre- 
veleges geveii us per Ogosho Sanima [i.e. lyeyasu], themj)erour, 
wherin he permitted us to trade into all partes of Japon not 
excepted, and now per this Emperour Shongo Bamma [ie. Hidetada 
we are j)end up in Firando [Hirado] and Nangjisaque [Nagasaki’ 
only, all other places forbidden us. For they have soe charmec 
themperour and his councell, that it is in vayne to seeke for remedy. 
And these fellowes are nott content to have all at their owno 
disposing al)Ove, but they com down to Firando and Nunga8a(jue, 
where they joyne together in seting out of junks for Syara, Cochin* 
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china, Tonkin, Camboja, or any other place where they understand 
that good is to be donne, and soe furnish Japon with all sortes of 
comoaeties which any other stranger can firing, and then stand 
upon their puntos, offering others what they list them selves, knowing 
no man will buy it but them selves or such as they please to joyne 
in company with them, nethei’ that any stranger can be sufferea to 
transport it into any other parte of Japon. Which maketh me 
alltogether aweary of Japon.”i® 

Although both the English and the Dutch suffered severely 
from this band of “rich usurers/^ it was not so much the 
foreigners as the commercial enterprise of the outside feudatories 
that tliis “ring^’ was organised to cripple. On the fall of 
Osaka in 1615, that great mart had l)een added to the 
number of the “ Imperial cities ” — that is, cities belonging 
to the Tokugawa and administered by Tokugawa officials. 
These cities, as has been said, now were Yedo, Kyoto, Osaka, 
Sakai, and Nagasaki. Now, this “ ring ” was mainly an Osaka 
one, with a few Kyoto and Sakai members. If we recognise 
that fact, we can jierceive from the foregoing statement of 
Cocks’s that by 1620 practically the whole foreign trade of 
Japan liad been very adroitly monopolised by the Shogun’s 
own immediate subjects, to the exclusion of those of the 
Kyushu Ddimyo. Thirteen years later (1633) we find that no 
Japanese vessel might go on a foreign voyage, except the 
nine vessels called Goshuin-bunej from the circumstance that 
they had special permits bearing the vermilion seal of the 
Shogun. 

It ought, however, to have been remarked that seven years 
before his death, in 1616, at the very time he was exerting 


1 9 A further extract fW)m this same letter of March lOtb, 1620, is valuable 
as showing the importance of Hirado to the Dutch as a hose of operations 
aipiinst the Spaniards and the Portnraeae in the Far East, and also as incidentally 
discloaing the facilities for shipbuilding in Japan:—'* But, yf it please God that 
your Wors, lay hould or determen to sett foote in the Molucas, then Japon 
must be your store bowse, as it is tbe Hollanders. For from hence they make 
their proyition in aboundance, yis. great ordinance both of brasse and iron, 
with powder and shott good cheape; and fork tn grtal mkoMtdu; meale and 

bisquite, as much as they will ; garranoes fi4. garl^iosl, or amall pease or 
beanes, in abondanoe; and dried &h lyke a breame, called beare toy, in abound- 
anoe; tunnie hah aalted, in greate qnantetie; rack or aqoayite, of any sort, in 
ftboundance ; rice, in what (^uantetie they will ; with other aortes of Japon wine 
made of riae, what they will; and pi Ichardes, in fl^t qnantetie, either pickled 
or otherwais. And for proyition of shiping, eitner tymber or plankea, with 
mastes, yardet, or what else to make a shipp, with goM carpenters to work it, 
as also roara or pitch enough, hui no tarr. Also tber is hempe indifierent to 
make cables, and them which can reasonably well work it. And for iron work, 
neales, and /mch lyke, there u noe want, and smiths that can make ancon 
of kamer work of 20 or 80 C. wight, yf need be ; for each have byn made 
for carickca which ctiae ttm. Amaoou (o Naagaaaque,** etc. 
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ftll his efforts to entice Spanish shipwrights to the Tokogawa 
ports, lyeyasu had begun to look upon the maritime enterprise 
of the Kyushu Daimy5 with a certain amount of apprehension. 
In 1609 (the year Vivero was in the country) Mukai Tadakatsu 
(Cocks^s *‘old” Admiral), with two fellow-commissioners, had 
been sent down to Western Japan to seize and confiscate all 
war-ships of over 500 kohi burthen, and to bring them round 
to Shidzuoka and Yedo Gulf. Now, in 1636 a set of 
regulations was issued forbidding the construction of any ship 
of over 500 kohUf and prescribing the exact fashion in which 
every one of these small vessels was to l)e built and rigged. 
The intended effect of all this was to render the vessels at 
once so cumbrous and so crazy that facing the fortunes of an 
over-sea voyage in them would be at once profitless and 
foolhardy. And thus in the interests of the peace and ease 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, or, to speak more correctly, of 
the Yedo ring, was the mercantile marine of Japan regulated 
off the face of the deep.*® 


ao On« clause in a subseqaent set of regulations (16S8) is worthy of 
notice:— “It has been ordered before that no vessels of over 600 hoku shall he 
constructed. That regulation remains in force; only it should be understood 
that merchant ships are allowed.” This was no doubt in the interests of the 
provisioning of Yedo with rice from Kyushn, Osaka, Niigata, and Sendai. 
Towards the end of the century we find a good many rice-boats of over 
1,000 koku trading between Osaka and Yedo. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS AFTER 1616. 

TN the introductoiy chapter it was remarked that in this 
volume there are two main although commingling streams 
of narrative — the first following the course of the fortunes of 
the Europeans in Japan from the arrival of the Portuguese 
to the pcnning-up of the Dutchmen in Deshima; the second 
pursuing the course of events that led to the re-establishment 
of a strong centralised government in the Empire. With the 
preceding chapter the first of these currents reaches its term; 
but, apart from incidental allusions, not much has hitherto 
been said atwut the domestic politics of Japan since the death 
of lyeyasu in 1616. In this final chapter, then, we purpose 
to devote some brief attention to the internal policy of the 
Tokugawa administration under lyeyasu^s two immediate 
successors, Hidetada and lyemitsu, down to the retirement of 
the latter in 1651. 

Any menace to the supremacy of the Tokugawa was to be 
apprehended from two sources chiefly. The Tozama Daimyo, 
the non-Tokugawa feudatories, who were jealously excluded 
from all share in the central administration, might, if not 
carefully watched and kept to heel, conspire to cast off the 
yoke lyeyasu had contrived to impose upon them. This danger, 
at times no inconsiderable one, would become exceedingly 
serious in the event of the throne of Japan being occupied 
by an Emperor of keen intelligence and vigorous will, especially 
if his Court nobles were men of ability. Such a sovereign 
might very well be expected to endeavour to free himself 
from the galling restraints placed upon him by his servant (?) 
the Shogun— his Mayor of the Palace, whose creature, the 
Shoshidai of Kyoto, was practically the jailer of the Imperial 
person. The Tokugawa were perfectly well aware that an 
Emperor of parts, who refused to be a puppet, might be 
not at all unlikely to re-enact the r6le played by Gk)-Daigo 
some three centuries before. In such a case it might fare but 
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ill with the fortunes of the House of Tokugawa, for if the 
sovereign aspired to play any such part, he could surely count 
upon the great feudatories of the South and West rallying to 
his call ; while, in the North, Satake, Uyesugi, Date, Mogami, and 
perhaps Gamo in Aidzu, might rise and menace the Tokugawa 
rear even as it had been menaced by Uyesugi and Sjibike in 
1600 A.D. Accordingly, to the Yedo bureaucracy it was an 
object of the utmost importance to see to it that the throne of 
Japan should not be occupied by any sovereign who could think 
for himself or who had a real will of his own. In spite of all 
his numerous lip professions of devotion, lyeyasu himself was 
no real friend of the Emperor Go-Ydzci (1587-1611), mainly 
for the reason that His Majesty now and then evinced a 
disposition to rule as well as to reign. On several occasions 
the first Tokugawa Shogun, through the mouth of Itakura, 
the Shoshidai of Kyoto, hinted to Go-Ydzei that it would not 
he well for him to attempt to thwart the Kwanto Administra- 
tion; and at last, in 1611, if we are to l)elieve the missionaries, 
lyeyasu marched to Kyoto with a strong army and d(‘}K)sed the 
Dam! At all events, in this year, Go-Yozei, then in the 
very prime of manhood (forty-one), alxiicated in favour of 
Go-Midzuno-o, a youth of sixteen. 

Everything, however, goes to indicate that this Go- 
Midzuno-o was something more than a mere puppet-Emperor. 
Four years later on, shortly after the capture of Osaka, 
and in the very hour of lyeyasu’s supreme triumph, he 
made the great Tokugawa understand that he must not presume 
to go too far. We have already spoken of Hide- 
yoshi^s (Shinto) shrine, the Hokoku, which must be sharply 
defined from the neighbouring Hokoji, or Buddhist temple, 
which contained his Daibutsu.^ Shortly after the fall of 
Osaka (1615) it was rumoured that some unknown persons 
had contributed a large sum of money to this Hokoku shrine of 
Hideyoshi^s. The report turned out to be well-founded, and 
thereupon lyeyasu, determined to raze the Hokoku shrine, sent 
Honda Masanobu (^‘ Codskin Donors” father) to request the 
permission of the Imperial Court to do so, pointing out that 
the Great Deity of the Hokoku had been the tutelary god of 
Osaka castle, and now that Osaka had fallen, and the House of 

^ l For this see Diary, yol. i., pages 200 to 202. 
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Toyotomi had perished, there was do longer any raison (TStr 
for the shrine (Hokoku) in question. Go-Midzuno-o, however 
met the request with a promj)t refusal ; all that His Majestj 
would consent to was that the shrine should be converted into 
a Buddhist temple. After consultation with the two Buddhist 
priests that accompanied him, not so much as ghostly but as 
worldly advisers (Shfiden, who conducted nearly all his foreign 
correspondence, and the still more astute Tenkai^), “the terrible 
old man’’ of Shidzuoka decided that it would be wise to abide 
by the Imperial decision. The Shinto priest in charge of the 
Hokoku shrine (not the Hokoji) was discharged ; its revenues 
were confiscated, the image of the Taikd (Hideyoshi) removed 
to the corridor of the Hokoji to be made the guardian deity of 
the Daibutsu, while the Shinto shrine of th(‘ new War-god was 
to be left to decay from the assaults of the elements and of the 
worms. To anticipate events somewhat, we may remark that 
on October 24th, KilO, Itakura, the Shot^hUhii of Kyoto, contrived 
to score a point in the favour of his master, the Shogun 
Hidetada, by suddenly razing the Hokoku shrine from off the 
face of the earth, and thus summarily wrecking all the great 
Ilideyoshi’s jjrospects as the new War-god of Ja))an. 

Shortly after the death of lyeyasu the young Emperor 
(Go-Midzuno-o) evinced other signs of a tendency to assert 
himself, and the Yedo councillors k*came convinced that he 
was a dangerous man that needed to be curbed. So to fetter 
him recourse w^as had to the threadbare but effectual Tokugawa 
device of a political marriage; and in the summer of 1620 


3 Tenkai, canonised as Jigen Daishi, "born during the troublous tiroes that 
preceded the centralisation of the government of Japan under the rule of the 
Tokugawa dynastj of Shoguas, lived to see that rule firmly established, and 
during his long and active life was the favourite alike of the turbulent medueval 
chieftain Take^a Shingen, and of the polite third Shogun, lyeroilsu. Though 
a shining light in his own sect, he had studied all the varieties of Buddhist 
doctrine that had been brought to Japan, and did not disdain to inquire even into 
the old national Shinto religion, and into the philosophical tenets of Confucius 
and Lao-tHse. lie died in 1643 a.d., his portrait having been taken a few 
days previously at the Shogun’s request by the celebrated artist Kano Tan-yu, 
and tnenoe transferred to wood, lie is said to have attained the great age of 
one hundred and thirty-four years, but the authority for this statement is 
doubtful.” 

In December, 1625, this Tenkai obtained a grant of land at Uyeno, in Yedo, 
and of a sum of 50.000 tyo to found a Buddhist temple there, and in 1626 the 
building was completed. In connection with this temple and with that of 
lyeyasu’s mortuary chapel at Nikko, this rus^ old ecclesiastic contrived a very 
cunning political device in favour of the Tokugawa Sho^ns at the expenw of 
the Imperial House of Japan. To that reference is made in the text a little 
later on. 
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Hidetada’fi youngest daughter was imposed upon his Majesty 
as his legitimate consort. Without believing the almost 
incredible story to the effect that all the children of the 
Imperial concubines were made away with either Wore or 
at their birth, we can see from this and from what followed 
that the Tokugawa aimed at nothing less than filling the 
throne of Japan with a relative of their own. 

In no long time the Emperor’s Tokugawa consort gave birth 
to a prince, and later on, in 1G23, to a princess; and soon, 
with a view of driving the Emperor to abdicate, his Majesty 
was subjected to a series of petty and vexatious humiliations. 
The civil list was a very modest one; but even such as it was, 
it was not left at the free disposal of the sovereign. The 
Shogun’s Kyoto officials actually went so far as to make loans of 
rice and money at interest from it; and peojde were getting 
to talk about so much of a rice-loan or a money-loan from the 
Emperor — ^^a thing never heard of before.” It is eany enough 
to believe that ‘^His Majesty thought tins very derogatory to his 
dignity.” Again, even in the Imperial prerogative of granting 
titles and honours the sovereign found liimself interfered 
with. In lh'27 he had conceded to a numlKir of priests of 
the Daitokuji and of the Myoshinji the privilege of wearing 
purple robes. What must have been his astonishment and 
indignation when the Tokugawa authorities pronounced this 
to be illegal and stripped the priests of their new finery. 
Go-Midzuno-o was so chagrined at all this that he proposed 
to take the very step the Yedo administration had been all 
the while endeavouring to force him into — to abdicate in 
favour of Takahito, his son by Hidetada’s daughter! In 1628, 
however, this young prince suddenly died. Yet, in spiU^ of 
this, the Tokugawa councillors were resolved not t») Ihj baulked 
in their project. Four of the priests already alluded to had 
dared to protest against tln^ arbitrary action of the Shogun ; 
and now these four reverend gentlemen were suddenly seized 
and banished to distant }>rovince8 as |K)litical exiles. A little 
later, Kasuga-no-tsubone, lyeraitsu’s former wet-nurse, came 
to Kyoto, and obtained an audience of the Em|>erur by force — 
“an unprecedented thing this, that a female servant of the 
Bvkf (military class) should l>e grante<i an Imperial audience” ! 

Thereupon the Emperor communicated to Hidetada his 
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intention to retire in favour of Okiko, his daughter by his 
Tokugawa spouse. Okiko at that time was of the mature 
age of seven years, and for the eight hundred and sixty years 
previous to that date (1630) there had been no female sovereign 
in Japan. The only reply that came from Hidetada was that 
he '^thought it might not be too late^M In 1630, then, 
Hidetada^s grand-daughter became sovereign of the Empire, 
while Go-Midzuno-o, then only thirty-four years of age, went 
into a retirement which lasted just half a century — till his 
death in 1680. 

Shortly after Go-Midzuno-o’s aMication, his Tokugawa 
consort gave birth to another prince. Just as his sister, the 
Empress Myosho (1630-1643) was reaching years of discretion, 
this young brother of hers was declared Crown Prince in 1641, 
and two years later Emperor at the age of eleven. Then, 
when in turn this Emperor, Go-Komio, began to show a will of 
his own, he died suddenly — not without susjncion of poison — 
in 1654, and his younger brother, Go-sai-in, ascended the throne 
and occuj>ied it until 1663, when he either abdicated or had 
to alxlicate in favour of his sister lleigen, then ten years of age ! 

Thus upon the ill-starred Go-Midzuno-o and his children the 
hand of the Yedo administration pressed heavily indeed. Nor 
was this all. In the BukS Hyaku Kajo, the so-called “ Legacy 
of lyeyasu,^^ we find the following Article : — 

“ In Buju Hthe Military Office, i.e. Yedo) I built the Temple of 
Ti^yeisan f/.c, iTyeiio] and requested the Mikado to install as chief 
prU^st a SliinnO [i.e. an Imperial Prince] to pray that evil intliiences 
may be wurdi*d off, and that peace and jirosperity may prevail 
over Japan. And alsi) in order that, if the Mikado should be 
induced to aide with traitors, and these concert with or gain jiossessioii 
of the jicrscn of the Mikado, then the Dai-Shogun shall instidl the 
Uycno-no-miya (i.c, the Imperial Prince, Abbot of Toyei-san] as 
Mikado and punish the rebels.”® 


3 This Article alone suffices to cast grave doubts upon the authenticity of 
the so-called “Legacy of lyeyasu” I;^eya8U died in 1616, Toyei-san was built 
ten years afterwaras, in 1626; and the 6rst Imperial Abbot took up his quarters 
there in 1646 according to some authorities, in 1654 according to others, the 
latter date seeming the more probable one. 

Again, lyeyasu is represented as saying: “The President of the Hymosho 
[Supreme GSourtl must be selected as being a man of the clearest mind and 
best disposition.' Now the first meeting of this Hyojosho took place in 1631 
fifteen years after the death of lyeyasu ; and its full organisation did not take 
place until 1657 1 

Once more, in the “Legacy" reference is made to the Wakndnuhiyoriy the 
Junior Council, officially organised only in 16:i.'i! And there are other clauses 
which, if actually penned by lyeyasu, must Iwve come from lyeyasu when no 
longer in the flesh. 
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This is a correct exposition of one article of Tokugawa 
policy contrived by that terribly learned and still raore astute 
shaven-pa ted Japanese Nestor, the priest Tenkai. 

Before his death in 1616 lyeyasu had given instructions 
that he should be interred at Nikko, of which Tenkai was 
then Abbot; and there in 1617, after the erection of a 
sumptuous mortuary temple, the old sbvtesman was buried— 
and apotheosized with the most splendid pomp and circum- 
stance. As has been said, nine years later Tenkai received a 
grant of Uyeno, and there in 1626 another shrine was reared 
to lyeyasu under the name of To-sho-gu. Even in the time 
of Hidetada (died 1632) Tenkai had represented that in the 
interests of the Tokugawa line an Imperial Prince should be 
installed as Abbot of these temples. However, it was not 
till 1654 — ten years after Tenkai’s death (1644) — that this 
advice was acted upon. Then Morizumi, fifth son of the 
ill-fated Go-Midzuno-o, was brought from Ky5to and made 
Abbot of Nikko and of Toyei-san (Uyeno), with the title of 
Riiinoji-no-iniya. From this time down to the Rt^volution of 
1868 the Abbot of NikkG and of Uyeno was always a Prince 
of the Imperial Blood. Of course his raison d*Hre was merely 
that he might l)o an under-study ready to assume the r6le of 
a puppet-Eniperor in case the jealously-guarded exponent of 
the part in Kyoto should not afford satisfaction to his 
Tokugawa masters, or should pass under the influence of evil 
counsellors and traitors who might presume to remind him 
that at one time his ancestors and predecessors had not merely 
reigned, but actually ruled, in the Empire of Japan. From 
all this it will readily appear that the Tokugawa Shoguns 
(and councillors) had contrived to safeguard themselves against 
all danger from the Imperial line of Japan so far as cunning 
and statecraft, professing a contemptibly hypocritical lip-loyalty, 
could safeguard it. 

Having thus dealt with the attitude of the early Tokugawa 
Shogunate towards the rightful sovereigns of Japan, we will 
now consider its relations towards the non-JFWat feudatories — 
the Jbzama or outside” Daimyb. Even before the fall of 
Osaka, lyeyasu had so far cowed them that almost all either 
had led or had sent contingents to aid him in his great struggle 
with Hideyori. Yet, as we have seen in the case of that 
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Tanaka of Kurume who refused to enforce lyeyasu’s anti- 
Christian Edict of 1614, there were instonces where the 
“outside” feudatories paid but scant heed to the Tokugawa 
ordinances within their domains. But in spite of the reluctance 
shown by Date, Uyesugi, Fukushima, Hosokawa, and Kuroda 
to begin a persecution of their Christian subjects even down 
to 1622, the fall of Osaka in 1615 made the uon-Fadai Daimyo 
very much more heedful of the behests of the Yedo Government 
than they had been before. A curious example of this is 
afforded by the early Tokugawa proclamations against the use 
of tobacco. As an article of commerce the “weed” had l)een 
brought to Japan by the Portuguese traders some time under 
Hideyoshi^s administration (1582-1598); but it was only in 
1605 that it was first planted and cultivated in the empire. 
In 1612 lyeyasu had issued an ineffectual Edict against its use; 
and several others of a similar irnjwrt had been subsequently 
issued with no more effect.'* Then in Cocks’s Diary, August 7th, 
1615, seventy-five days after the fall of Osaka castle, we meet 
with the following entry: — 

“Gonosco Dono came to the English howse, and amongst other 
talk tould me that the King [t e. the DaimyO of Hirado, assessment 
63,000 kohu\ had sent hyra word to burne all the tobaco, and to suffer 
non to be drunk [that is even now the Japanese word for “smoked”] 
in his government, it being the Emperours pleasure it should be so; 
and the like order geven thorowghout all Japon. And that he, for 
to beg^, had burnSl 4 piculU or C. wight this day, and cost him 20 
taiet pioo; and had geven orders to all others to doe the like, and 
to pluck up all which was planted. It is strange to see how these 
Japons — men, women and children — are besotted in drinking that 
herb ; and not ten yeares since it was in use first.” 

A year after this (in 1616) the Yedo administration felt 
itself sufficiently strong to venture upon appropriating the 
whole of the European trade with Japan ; and so the Portuguese 
and Spaniards were confined to Nagasaki, and the English and 
Dutch to Hirado, whose little lordling, Matsuura, “outside” 
Daimyo as he was, could be whistled to heel if need be with a 
very small expenditure of Yedo wind. From this date the 
Tokugawa Shdguns had undisputed control over all the foreign 
relations of the Empire down to a time within the memory of 
many now living. 


4 King JamM I.’s Omnt^rUad to Jhbaooo wu published in 1616 ▲.!»., the 
year of IjeTaea’i death. 
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Shortly after the capture of Osaka ( 1615 ) a set of Bvke 
ShohaUo (Regulations for the Military Class), penned by 
the Chinese scholar, Hayashi Kazan, was comiuunicated to the 
Daimyo in Fushimi castle, Honda Masazumi (“ Codskindono”) 
on that occasion commenting on and expounding each one of 
the thirteen Articles as they were read out. As this document 
is the model on which many other similar ones were sulise- 
quently framed, it may not be amiss to reproduce it in full. 
It sets forth : — 

1. — That the study of literature and of the art of war, archery, 

and horsemanship should be strenuously prosecuted or 
practised. 

2. — That excessive drinking and licentious amusements should 

be prohibited. 

3. — That (national] law-breakers should not be harboured in the 

various fiefs. 

4. — That in engaging men and soldiers, the great and little lords 

and the various salaried men should summarily reject 
those who might be denounced as traitors and murderers, 

5. — That thenceforth only the native-lwrn, to the exclusion of 

all men from other fiefs, should be permitted to reside 
in a fief. 

6. — That even the repair of the castles in the various fiefs 

should be notified; much more are new constructions 
prohibited. 

7. — That should there be in neighbouring fiefs men who scheme 

for a new order of things, raising factions and parties, 
they should be speedily denounced. 

8. — That marriages should not be privately contracted. 

9. — That the retinues of various DaimyC, in going up to and 

during their residence in Yedo, should be properly limited 
in number, 

10. — That the articles of dress should not be arbitrarily and 

promiscuously selected. 

11. — That private persons should not use palanquins. 

12. — That the tamurai of the various fiefs should be frugal in 

their livelihood. 

13. — That the heads of fiefs should choose capable persons as 

their ministers and advisers. 

Several of these Articles — notably the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh — were clearly intended to put a curb upon the great 
feudatories. To ensure their due observance a most elaborate 
system of espionage was organised — so elaborate and so widely 
ramified that by the end of the century the secret agents of 
the Tokugawa were everywhere~-expect, perhaps, in Satsoma. 
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A still more effective measure was the enforced residence 
of the Daimyo in Yedo from time to time. To the origin of 
that practice allusion has already been made. But the hard 
and fast regulations that were in force in connection with 
this in the early half of the present century were not the 
work of lyeyasu or of Hidetada. In their days, Daimyo they 
had reason to suspect might, as in the cases of Kuroda and 
of Fukushima, be kept virtual prisoners in the Tokugawa 
capital for years; while, on the other hand, certain Daimy5 
were not called upon to quit their own fiefs. In Hidetada’s 
time (1616-1623) often a brief visit sufficed, although that 
was usually very expensive, in spite of the ninth Article of 
the Regulations just quoted.® A special order was given that 
the two Dairayd of Kaga and of Echigo should come up to 
and return from Yedo alternately, and that the lords of 
other provinces having their castles in positions of strategic 
importance should also be in and absent from Yedo in 
alternate years. Care was also taken that there should be 
no communication between the feudatories and the Imperial 
Court, it being laid down that on their journeys the Daimyo 
should not pass through Kyoto, but should proceed from 
Fushimi, which was held by one Tokugawa Fudai, straight 
on to Zeze, which was in the hands of another. 

Meanwhile several of these Fudai Daimyo (whose estates 
could be increased or curtailed at will, and who were con- 


5 So much we learn from Cocks, who was continually pestered with 
applioatioQS for loans from the Daimyo of Hirado to help to defray the expenses 
or nis Yedo journey. And, furthermore we incidentally learn that this princelet 
was also heavily indebted to certain Osaka usurers. In Caron’s time we find 
that on these Journeys the Hirado chief was accompanied by a train of 1,000 
menl Todo Takatora, in lyeyasu’s days, had proposed that the wives and 
children of the feudatories should constantly reside in Yedo, and although 
the proposition was adopted, it had not been universally acted upon. In 1621 
or lo26, when Shimadsu lyehisa of Satsuma revived the proposal, the Shogun 
adopted it, and from this time onwards it was a custom that had really to be 
observed. Some ten j^ears later on the soH^lled I.aw of Sankin was promulgated, 
in terms of which neighbouring feudatories were to come to Yedo in the fourth 
month of every year alternately. In accordance with that law, in July, 1635, 
Mayeda of «ud twenty-five other Daimyo were allowed to return to 
their fiefs, while Shimadzu of Satsuma and fifty-five others were ordered to 
remain in the capital. In 1642 extra regulations in connection with ShnibiA- 
Kotai (Taking turns to come and reside in Yedo) were issued, but they were not 
of much importance. 

Incidentally we here find reference to the suppression of Christianity. 

The foUowing instructions were [1642] given to tne Daimv5, then permittM 
to return to their fiefs: — (1) The ICirishtan inquisition in the respe^ive fiefs 
•honld be carried on with increasing vigour. (2) It is reported that at various 
places in the respective fiefs, guards are posted in the name of the Kirishtan 
inquisition, causing much trouble to travellers. Henceforth travelling should 
be made free.” 
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stantly beincr removed from one fief to another) had, between 
1615 and 1642, been establislied in Northern and Western 
Japan, in Shikoku, and even in Kyuslifi, at the expense of 
certain of the non-Tokugawa feudatories. In the west of the 
main island Midzuno liad (1620) been established at Fiikuvarna 
in Binj-o with an assessment of 100,000 koku; Mateudaira 
Tadaaki (1639) at Ilirneji in Harinia with 180,000 itoitu; and 
Matfludaira Naoinasa, Hideyasu’s son and lyevasu’s ^ranilson, 
at Matsiiye in Idzunio with 190,000 koku; while Sakai had 
been seated at Obama in Wakasa with 123,500 koku in 1634. 
Besides these, lesser Fudai had also Ikmui installed in other 
situations; so tluit altogether, in the Nvest of the main island, 
the Tokugawa had contrived to appropriate* an assessed revenue 
of some 700,000 koku at the expense of the outside feudatories — 
Kyogoku, Horio, the Ikedas and others. 

In the extreme North they had pushed their (‘iieroachments 
to a still greater extent. There in 1615 there were five great 
Houses — Date of Sendai, with 615,000 koku; Gamo of Aidzu 
(lyeyasu’s grandson), with 600,000 koku; Mogami of Yamagata, 
with 570,000 koku; Uyesugi of Yonezawa, with 300,000 koku; 
and Satake of Akita, with 205,800 koku. The greatest of these 
feudatories. Date Masamune, by a very jdiant and adroit 
policy contrived to retain his domains intact, but the HoiiHes 
of Game and Mogami were not so fortunate. On one ground 
or another, before 1638 both had either been extinguished or 
reduced to obscurity, and their combined estates of nearly 
1,200,000 koku had been appropriated by the Tokugawa, either 
through their Fudai or the memliers of their own House. 
The history of this precious piece of joblxTy, as given in the 
Hankampu, is long and intricate, not to say somewhat tedious, 
and is scarcely worth the trouble of recapitulation in detail. 
Suffice it to say that the result was that the Mogami fief was 
partly partitioned among Fudai Daimyo, partly incorporated with 
the Shogunal estates, while Gamo’s domains in Aidzu (greatly 
curtailed) were bestowed on lyemitsu’s illegitimate half-brother 
Hoshina, the founder of that House of Aidzu which was to 
prove the most staunch and the most intrepid supporter of the 
Tokugawa power when it was tottering to its fall in 1867-68.® 


6 In a previous foot*note a someirhat amusing account of Hidetada as a 
famllj man was reproduced from the Rev. Arthur Hatch, “parson of the 
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Then in the north of the island of Shikoku three Fudai 
were settled (between 1634 and 1639) at tlie expense of Kato 
Yoshiaki of Matsuyama, and of Ikoma in Sanuki, whose united 
assessments of 373,000 koku had made a good deal more than 


PalngroM.** In a measure the account was accurate, for Hidetada’s wife was a 
strong-minded woman, and the second Tokugawa Shogun was, if not hen-pecked, 
at all events under a very salutary modicum of petticoat government Hiu 
strong-minded spouse was a sister of Yodogimi, daugliter of Asai of Oini, a 
secondary wife of Jlideyoshi and the mother of Hideyori. Hideyobhi, after 
adopting this termagant as his daughter, had bestowed her on Hidetada in 
marriage in 1595, when the bridegroom was sixteen and she twenty-three 
years of age. Altogether they had eight children, five daughters (the eldest of 
whom married Hideyori, and the youngest the Emperor Go-Midzuno-o) and 
three sons, the eldest of whom died in infancy. The second son was lycmilsu, 
born in l(i04, and the third, Tadanaga, in 1605. To quote the Japanese 
authorities:— 

“This Tadanaga was the favourite of his parents, especially of his mother. 
So much was he petted by them that it appeared as if he was to l)e made heir 
to Hidetada. Kasuga-no tsubone, wet-nurse of Ivemitsu, thought this a thing 
not to be overlooked. Bhe was the daughter of Saito To.shiiuitsu, a captain 
of Akechi Mitsuhide, and had lieen married to a Daimyo called Inaba Masanari. 
For some reason or otlier she had been divorced bv him after giving birth to 
a son, and was then made wet-nurse to Hidetada's eldest son. Being a courageous 
woman, she did not look in silence on a state of things that might prove dis- 
advantageous to the prince she was trusted with. Through Okaji-no-tsubone, 
one of the concubines of lyeyasu, she informed Jyeyasu about tlie matter, and 
solicited his interference. At first lyeyasu tiiought that it wa.s only a trouble 
arising from feminine jealousy, and paid no attention to her; but a.s he was 
constantly appealed to, he began to think of it seriously. In 16111 he went 
up to Ye<l(>, saw Hidetada, and warned him of the danger that tnight accrue 
from such a step as disinheriling the eldest son. At tlie same time lie showed 
his resolution on the question by treating lyemilsu with great consideration, 
and Tadanaga coldly. It is stated that when he saw the two young princes, 
he allowed the elder to dine with him, but sternly denied that honour to the 
younger. This decided the question of succession, and lyemitsu’s position as the 
heir was made secure. 

“In 1618 Hidetada’s wife died. Tadanaga thus lost the chief friend he had, 
and for certain misdeeds he also lost the favour of his father. In 1617 he had 
been made lord of three ]»rovince8— Suiiiga, Totomi, and Kai— but he was not 
contented with his lot. He became reckless and desperate. He killed many of 
his attendants with bis own band in moments of anger. He incurred the anger 
of Hidetada more and more, and was not even allowed to visit his father when 
he fell ill in the autumn of 1631 and died in the first month of the next 


year (1032). 

“Tadanaga now harboured evil designs against lyemitsu. He plotted to rise 
against him and to take the power into bis own hands. For this purpose he 
aaaocialed with him some powerful Daimyo a.H his allies, or rather forced them by 
intriguing to sign a document professing devotion to his cause. Kuroda and 
Kato were among those Daimyo. But Kuroda secretly gave information of it to 
lyemitsu’s premier, Sakai Tadakatsu. In 1633 Tadanaga was dispossessed of his 
fief by the order of the Shogun, and subsequently removed to Takasaki, Kodtuke, 
where he was practically kept a prisoner. In the twelfth month of the next 
year [January, 16.35] a messenger of the Sh5gun came to him, and he committed 
suicide. [Kato Tadahiro, son of Kiyomasa, was dispossessed of his fief in the 
sixth month of the ninth year of Kanyei (1632). Tlie reasons for this are not 
definitely known, but his complicity in Tadanaga’s plot appears to have been 
one of the chief.] 

“Hidetada had another son by his only concubine, but, afraid of bis wife's 
jealousy, he kept the fact a profound secret from her. This son was adopted by 
noahina Masamitsu, and assumed the name of Hoshina Masayuki. In 1636 
lyemitsu gave him a fief of 200,000 knku at Yamagata in Dewa, whence he was 
removed to Aidxu in 1644, his assessed revenue being raised to 230,000 koki^ 
After the death of lyemitsu in the fourth year of Keian (1651], according to his 
will, Hadiina acted as Bq^ent during the next Sboguu’s mmority.” 
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one-third of that of the whole island. KyUshfl had always 
been that portion of the Empire on which the Tokugawa hold 
was weakest. At the date of the fall of Osaka there had not 
been one single Fudai in that great island; while the only 
pied-d4erre the Shogun had there had been the town of 
Nagasaki. However, before the death of lyemitau in 1651, 
even in Kyushu the Tokugawas had contrived to make con- 
siderable appropriations. A small Fudai of 60,000 koku had 
been installed at Hida in Bungo in 1617 ; and on Hosokawa 
being removed to Kumamoto, of which the Kato family had 
been stripped in 1632, the whole of the Kyushu coast of the 
Inland Sea had been portioned out among three Ogasawara 
(Fudai), whose joint assessments ran up to 275,000 koku. Then, 
as a result of the relndliou of 1637-38, a Fudai (70,000 koku) 
was seated at Shimabara, while the island of Amakusa (40,000 
koku) had then been incorporated with the Tokugawa family 
domains. And in 1649 Karatsu (83,000 koku), in Hizen, was 
assigned to a Fudai. 

Thus between tlie death of lyeyasu (1616) and the death 
of lyemitsu (1651) the Tokugawas had contrived to strip the 
“outside’^ feudal Houses in the north and west ol the main 
island and in Shikoku and Kyushu of lands of an assessed 
annual value of some 3,000,000 koku. What that exactly 
means will perhaps be more easily grasped if it l)e translated 
into vien. 

In 1616 Hidetada had issued an ordinance dealing with 
the military contingent each feudal chief had to maintain and 
furnish in case of need; and in 1633 this ordinance was 
modified by his successor lyemitsu. The details are somewhat 
com]>licated; but it will serve our purpose to say that a fief 
of 100,000 koku was charged with the support of a force of 
2,805 men, of whom 350 were matchlock men and 170 cavalry. 
Thus between 1616 and 1651 the Shoguns had contrived to 
diminish the musters of the “outside” feudatories, and to 
increase their own or those of their immediate and devoted 
dependents, by a force of some 80,000 or 85,000 men. In a 
previous chapter some pains were taken to mark the distinction 
between lyeyasu’s dependents and his allies in the great 
Sekigahara campaign of 1600 a.d. By 1651 the Houses of 
some of the most conspicuous of these allies had either been 
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extinguished or had been swept into obscurity by the successors 
of the equal they had then aided against his rivals. Among 
the victims had l>een Fukushima of Aki (498,000 hohu), Kate 
of Kumamoto (520,000 Wu), Katd of Matsuyama (200,000 
koka)j Gamo of Aidzu (600,000 Wu), Mogami of Yamagata 
(570,000 koku)i Kobayakawa of Okayama (574,000 hoku), Tanaka 
of Kumrae (325,000 koku)j Terasawa of Karatsu (120,000 kohi), 
and the Kyogokus. At the time of Sekigahara all these had 
been honoured allies, and were treated as trusty confederates in a 
common cause should be treated. Now in 1651 the position of 
the “ outside lords was a very different one. 

On the death of Hidetada in 1632 — as has been said, he 
nominally resigned and procured the a})pointment of Idemitsu 
as Shogun nine years before (1623)— lyemitsu suddenly 
summoned the “outside’^ Daimyd then in Yedo to the Palace. 
What then happened we give in the words of a Japanese 
authority. The account may be somewhat embellished — at 
all events it is distinctly melodramatic, yet it is essentially 
corroborated by various other writers : — 

‘‘The DaimyO obeyed the summons, hut lyemitsu would not hurry 
to see them, saying that he was ill. They liad therefore to wait for 
a long time. It was cold then, but no food was offered to them, and 
when the evening came no light was brought in. The Daimyo began 
to be frightened, and wondered what was the matter. At last, late in 
the night, lyemitsu made his appearance, and thus addressed them : 
‘That my grandfather and father were able to pacify the disturbance 
in the Empire, although due to Providence, is nevertheless owing to 
the united help rendered them by various Daimyo. In consequence 
my grandfather and father regarded the (outside) Daimyo as friends, 
and, treating them ns cordially as possible, did not establish the 
relation of master and subjects. But I have been in the position of a 
superior and a master from my birth, and my case cannot be compared 
to that of my predecessors. I shall henceforth treat all DaimyO, 
even the lords possessing large fiefs, as my subjects. Those of you 
who may be minded to disobey me in this may quickly return to your 
provinces, repair your castles, and prepare your arms. I sliall act 
accordingly.’ Thus addressed, the DiiiinyO were struck with awe, and 
none of them dared to raise their eyes. For a while dead silence 
reiraed in the hall, but presently Dat6 Masamune spoke. ‘It is our 
fault that the ShQgun has thought it projwr to speak thus. Even 
towards the late Taik5, who had risen fn)m the position of a humble 
peasant to l>e the ruler of the country, the Daimyd behaved as his 
subjects. Much more so is it proper that we should act as subjects 
towards the Tokugawas, who are the descendants of the Emperor 
Seiwa, and have already ruled the country for three successive 
generations. I, Masamune, respectfully obey your command, and 
I believe all will do as I do. Henceforth we shall behave ns subjects 
towtiids you and make it a rule to later ages.’ Then all the other 
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DaimyO unanimously said : ‘We are of the same mind as Masamune.’ 
thereupon, lyemitsu retired to a room and summoned the individual 
Oaimyo in turn A\ lien one went into his presence, lyemitsu took 

T g«'’e it to him, saying: ‘ UnsUthe it and 

inspect the blade. In this way every DaimyO was called in, and 
there was none who was not awe-stricken and who did not perspire 
on his back. They said to each other: ‘The work of the ToWirawa 
has been assuredly established by the third ShOgun.’” 7 


Down to this date (1C32 or 1G33) it had lieen customary 
for the members of the Go-rfiju, or Yedo Cabinet, to go out 
to Senji and to Goten-yama, behind Shinagawa, to meet and 
welcome the outside Daimyd on their visits to the capital. 
This practice was now done away with; Goten-yama, where a 
fine n‘cej)tiori jiavilion had stood, was turned into a pleasure 
resort for the citizens of Yedo, and tlie Dairayo had to push 
on into the city, there to pay their bumble respects, not to 


tlie Shogun, but to the Shogun's Ministers, before taking up 
their quarters in their own yashiki (city mansions)! 

And it is for the adojition of measures of this nature that 
lyemitsu has lieen glorified as a genius! But could Jyemit 9 u 
have done the work of his illustrious grandfather or of the illustrious 
Ihiko, if placed in their positions f Or even that of a smalliT 
man, — of Noluinaga. tlu' ]uoneer in the task of re-establishing 
a central governmiuit in Jajian.^ With Nohunaga, it is true, 
lyemitsu had traits in common, notably a hauglity overliearing 
arrogance and an overw’cening sense of his owm jiersonal impor- 
tance. But while Nohunaga had been a man of war from 
his youth upwards, lyeniitsu's military glory was that of the 
carpet-knight merely, and it is pretty safe to assume that 
his not very brilliant administrative measures were mostly 
prompted by the very slirewd and very cunning politicians 
in the Go-rojfi. And to these worthy Poloniuses it must liave 


7 Another story (wliicli is redeemed from incredibility by the Satmima 
men's practical protest against the custom within the memory of the livin/^) 
going to show the rapidly developed overbearing insolence of the Tokugawaa is 
ridiculous enough for opera-boufle. The august Shdgunal palate, of course, 
had to be tickled by viands and lieverages of the choicest only. Now, the 
finest tea in Japan was then, as now, produced at Uji, not far from Kyoto; and 
accordingly it was from Uji that the Barbarian-Subduing'Qreat'General’s 
equivalent for a tea-pot had to be supplied. The leaf was packed in eha-imbo, 
or te^jars adorned with the Tokugawa family crest. Now the Go-roju in 
lyemiteu's time, wishing to test the power of their administration, gave orders 
that all — Daimyo included— meeting this sacrosanct Hhogunal tea-jar on iU 
progress from Uji to Yedo should treat it with the same reverential ceremonies 
as they would the Shogun himself! It was then found that the Shdgun's 
power was so strong that nobody dared to show defiance to this absurd require- 
ment, and it then became customary to transport tlie “august” tea-jar from 
Uji to Yedo with all the circumstance of the Holy Sacrament. 
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proved a pretty hard task to keep the spoiled child their 
master, the third Sliogiin, out of Bcrioiifl mischief at all times, — 
if we are to believe Caron^s account of the matter. In 1638 
he writes; — 

“No one dares to attempt any opposition to the will of the 
ShOgun; and when he has positively stated his opinion, no one ever 
dares to utter anything by way of persuading him to change it. 
The least punishment that would await a temerity of this kind 
would be banishment. The placemen are chosen from amongst the 
lords and nobles who are eilucuted for tlie particular service of the 
Emperor, who selects from amongst tliem tlntse who please him 
most. Hence, in the hope of favour, in whicli they all live, each 
pays his court to the Sovereign, and is ready to fulfil his desires 
even before his lips are opened to express them. Whatever injustice 
the Emperor may commit, or into whatever extravagance of excesses 
he may plunge, they praise or approve of all.”® 

Things then were somewhat otherwise than they had been 
in the days of lyeyasu, for there an^ scores of stories going 
to show liow eager that truly great man ever w^as to profit 
by faithful, albeit unpleasant, counsel.® 


8 In view of this statement, which is corrobornted from other sources, the 
following article from the so-called “Legacy of lycvaMi” (penned several decades 
after lyeyasu had become a god) is really comical reading —“There are men 
who always say ‘Yes* [t.e. agree with me], and there are (ithers who sometimes 
•ay ‘No’ [nc. express a different opinion from me], ^ow the former I wish to 
put away from me, and the latter I wish to he near me I'he Go-roju are to 
examine and see to it that men do not do such business only as is agiceable to 
them, and avoid all that is the reverse. J wish to have abotU me men of all opinions, 
both those vho differ from me and those uho agi'ce vilh me “ 

9 To cite what Kyuso, the philosopher (1648-1734), says (as translated 
by Dr. Knox) on this matter may suffice, however:— 

“lyeyasu excelled all, but was not vain of his wisdom. On the contrary, 
he approved the honest remonstrance of his inferiors. And indeed remonstrance 
may be put as the foundation of the wisdom of the ruler. Only the Sage does 
not err. If a man listen to reproof, though he err, he is like a sick roan who 
takes medicine and regains his strength. But however wise a mnn may be, if he 
will not listen to remonstrance he is like one who will take no medicine because 
his illnen is slight, and so the danger remains. But most strong rulers hate 
reproof and insist upon their own way. In China is the office of Censor, but it is 
of little use. It is only a name, for honest men arc readily removed and flatterers 
given oflOice. When there is error there is no reform, nor remonstrance when the 
government is bad, a grief that lasts from ancient days until now. It is still 
worse in Japan with its feudal government; the rulers govern by force of arms, 
and inferiors must obey. Remonstrance ceases, and sympathy with the people 
enda. Daily the evil grows, but those who know its cause are few. 

“lyeyasu was born in the midst of war and turmoil. He was sympathetic to 
inferiors, and ever opened the way of words. Most admirable of men 1 Once in 
his castle, Honda Sado-no-Kami was present with some others. At the end of 
their business all withdrew save Honda and one other. The latter presented a 
writing to lyeyasu, who took it, asking, ‘What is this?’ ‘Watters I have 
thought of much,’ was the reply, ‘and venture respectfully to suggest, thinking 
p^ibly one in ten thousand niay be of use’ ‘Thanks,’ said lyeyasu: ‘read it. 
There is no reason why Honda should not hear.’ So he began, nna lyeyasu 
assented to each of the many particulars, and finally took the paper, saving, 
* Always be free to say what you think necessary.’ Afterwards, when Honda 
only remained, he said, Tt was rudely done, and not a sugg^tion of value in it 
gU.’ Bot lyeyaaa waved his hand dissentingly. ‘Though it is not of great 
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The simple fact of the matter is that lyeniitsu was 
more tlian exceed! nj^ly lucky in having had lycyasu for his 
grandfather. Most of the real work of re-centralising the 
Emjdre had been done by the peasant ruler, Hideyoshi, who, 
in spite of all lus foibles, must l)e regarded as the greatest 
and the ablest man that Japan has ever produced. In the 
great and the illustrious lyeyasu he found no unworthy Elisha 
in the sphere of statecraft. lyeyasu’s astute sbitesmanship after 
Sekigabara, bis organisation of a safe and eflicient and easily 
nianij)iilate(l — almost self-running — administrative machinery 
for his successors, and his '^crowning mercy ’N)f Osaka (H> lb) 
had in effect practically consolidated the work of the great 
Taiko. But in common with that of Nobunaga and with 
that of Hideyoslii, the case of lyeyasu may be cited as one 
more illustration of the Japanese adage to the effect that 
the great man has no seed.^' What really governed Japan 
from the death of lyeyasu (iGld) down to the Revolution of 
bSG8 was not so inucli tiie/omm?^ and ludicrously puffed up hut 
ludicrously coinmon})luce de«scendants of lyeyasu (Yoshimune 
always honourably exce{)t(‘(l) as lyeyasu’s sysUun— a system 
deliluTately devised to safeguard the interests of (possible) 
brainless tigure-lieads, — and also, let it be honestly admitted, 
from the great Jyeyasu’s point of view, the tranquillity and 


value, hlill he ha<l thought it over carefullj and wrote it in secret for my eye. 
His spirit sliould be praised If he suggests anythitrg of value I’ll adopt it; if 
not, I’ll let it alone. We should not call such remonstrance rude. Men do not 
know their own fmilts, but cuininon folks have friends who reprove and criticiae. 
They hrive opporiniiity for reform This is their advantage. But rulers have 
no friends, but constantly meet with their inferiors, who assent respectfully to 
every word. So tliey cfiiinot know ami reform, to their great loss. They lose 
their power and dc.-jtroy theii house because no one will remonstrate, and all they 
do is approved as right. Mwt essential is it that they be told their faults.’ 

“Honda remembered this and told it to his son weeping, as he spoke of the 
Shogun’s deep heart and broad humanity. And when the young man asked 
the name of the man and the purport of his paper, thinking to ridicule him, 
Honda reproved him sharply: ‘What have you to do with the man and hia 
suggestions? Think of your lord’s fine spirit!’ * . i / i 

“Afterwards, said lyeyasu to his wimurai: — ‘A ruler must have fmthful 
Ministers. He who sees the error of his lord and remorwtrates, not fearing hU 
wrath, is hi aver than he who bears the foremost spear in battle. In the fight 
body and life are risked, but it is not certain deatri. Even if killed there u 
deathless fame, and bis lord laments. If there is victory great reward and glory 
are won, and the inheritance goes down to son and grandson. But to grieve over 
his lord’s faults and faithfully remonstrate when the words do not the ears 
and touch the heart is hard indeed. Disliked, distantly received, displaced by 
flatterers, his advice not taken, however loyal he may be, at last he gives up ^e 
task, professes illness, or retires into the quiet of old age. If he dares to risk hif 
lord’s displeasure in his faithfulness he may be imprisoned or even killM He 
who fears not all this, but gives up even life to benefit h'w country, is highly to 
be praised. Compared with him the foremost spear u an easy post.” 
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(therefore) the best interests of the Empire of Japan. The 
changes made in this machinery by lyemitsu were exceedingly 
few and unimportant; in fact, apart from the organisation 
of the Hyojosho or Supreme Court (1631, 1635, and finally 
1657), they were nominal only, extending chiefly to altering 
the name of the Junior Council from Shutto-nin to Waka^ 
doshiyori,^^ 

As for lyemitsu’s great achievement of bridling the 
outside feudatories, it was a comparatively cheap one. In 
1632 the heads of several of these Houses were minors, while 
others of them, grown to manhood since the great wars, had 
become enervated by sloth and self-indulgence. As regards 
the greatest feudatory in the extreme South, Shimadzu of 
Satsuma, the Tokugawa had always been careful to keep on 
good terms with him— he alone among the leading ‘‘outside^' 
Daimyo had had his fief enlarged since Sekigahara (from 
605,000 to 729,500 koku ) — and Shimadzu was then (1632) very 
well disposed towards the Shogun. On the other hand, the 
greatest feudatory in the extreme North, Date of Sendai, had 
been very careful to keep on very good terms with the Yedo 
Cabinet; and it is just possible that Date^s part in tlie cold 
and hungry melodrama of March 18th, 1632, had been duly 
rehearsed by that very astute and sharp-sighted, although one- 
eyed, politician. It was, then, all things considered, a tolerably 
safe thing for lyemitsu to catch the Tozama upon empty 
stomachs, to summon them into his presence one by one, to 
request them to smell his sword, and then inform them that 
if they did not like the scent of the blade they might return 
to their fiefs and prepare their castles for a siege ! Ever since 
1615 castle-building in all the fiefs had l)een jealously watched 
and regulated by the Yedo authorities; and, furthermore, any 


10 “The highest officials in the original Government organisation of the 
Tokugawa were called ‘Buke Shitsufaku’ li Naomasa, l^^akakibara Yasumasa, 
and Honda Tadukatsu were first installed in this office. Next to ‘Shitsuyaku’ 
were ‘Toshiyori' [afterwards changed_to Go-rojQl. To this office the first 
appointed were Honda Masauobu and Ukubo Tadachika [in Yedo], and Honda 
Masaxumi, Namse Masanari, and Ando Naotsugu [in Sumpu]. Below the 
Gn*rbjfi were ‘Kinju 6hntto-nin,’ the earliest of whom were Matsudaira 
Maaatsuna, Itakura Katsiishige, and Akimoto Yasutomo [in Sumpu], and 
Miuino Tadamoto, li Masanari, and Morikawa Shigetoshi [in YMop In 
iTemitsu’i time the name of this Board of Kit\ju Shutto-nin was chan^ to 
that of Wakadoshiyori. After lyeyasu’s death the Go-roju and the Kti\ju 
Shutto-nin of Sumpu were abolUiied. lyemitsu appointed Sakai Utanokami 
IWyo the fint Tairo in tiw spring of 
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one of the outside” lords inclined to avail himself of 
lyemitsu^s gracious permission knew perfectly well that in order 
to curry favour with the overwhelming might of the Tokugawa, 
his fellow Tozama in his immediate neighbourhood would be 
the first to assail him. 

Thus in 1651| with the whole of the main island, from 
Himeji in Harima on to the Nikko mountains and the sea-board 
of the Pacific beyond, in the hands either of the Tokiigawa or 
of the Fudai, their immediate dependents; with these Fudai in 
strong strategic positions in the extreme North, in the West, 
and in Shikoku, and with a fairly strong foothold in KyUshU; 
with the wives and children of the outside” lords at all times 
in Yedo as hostages, and the SanJdn-kdtai making hostages of 
these lords themselves from time to time and effectually 
preventing them from conspiring and combining when not 
in the capital, — the Sliogun had no great reason to apprehend 
any rising against his authority. Then the Im])erial throne of 
Japan was occupied by a relative of his own; the meagre 
Imperial civil list was dribbled out by his own underlings, 
and the Sovereign himself and his Court were jealously and 
rigorously secluded from all intercourse with the “outside” 
lords and such as might chafe under the despotism of Yedo. 
The problem of being able to keep things perfectly quiet 
seemed to have been really solved. So far the administrative 
machine devised by the great lyeyasu had proved to be a 
wonderful piece of efficient handicraft, and its ninning had 
been of the smoothest. What those who had successively 
manipulated it since 1616 had ever regarded as most likely to 
throw it out of gear wns the possible impact of over-sea 
Powers. Hence one reason for the expulsion of the Spaniards 
in 1624, of the Portuguese in 1639, the meditated massacre 
and expulsion of the Dutch in 1640 and their virtual imprison- 
ment in Deshima (236 by 82 paces, Kaempfer says) in Nagasaki 
harbour. Hence, when at the overthrow of the Ming dynasty 
in China (1644) the partisans of that falling House implored 
aid from the Shogun of Japan, that aid was promptly refused. 

From this date Japan settles down into tliat state of 
seclusion which presents some of the strangest ])heno!nena 
in the history of the world. The organisation of society was 
feudal — at least, so far as feudalism meant subjection, not to 
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the Sovereign of the State, but to one’fl over-lord; so far as 
there was a chain of sub-infeudation ; and so far as nearly 
all the land in the country was held by military service. 
And yet, from the Shimabara revolt of 1638 down to 
1863, when in the streets of the ancient capital the Choshiu 
clansmen suddenly gave practical proof that the spirit of 
derring-do prevalent in Japan in the days of the Taiko was 
far from extinct, — during the long space of 225 years, in the 
course of which at least seven generations of men had lived 
and passed away, the conditions continued to be such that 
(apart from one absurd episode at Nagasaki in 1808) the 
feudal musters had never once to be called out for real, red- 
handed war ! It might very well seem that during all these 225 
years — during all these seven generations — in so-called Old 
Japan the tenure of lands by military service was entirely of 
the hiciu a non lucendo order. This phenomenon will be dealt 
with in a future volume. 
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78—9, 84, 95-~9’ ‘ 04 “- 
l,\nnoU\ 141, 149—51, 
183—7. '9'. 273 

—4. 

Fucarandono, 62. 

Fudai Daimyo, 440, 443, 527, 
57'. 574—5. *592. 704—7. 
Fujiwara, family of court 
nobles, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, ii, 
362. 

Fukui. 187, 191, 194^ 
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Fukushima Ma^nori, 226, 230 
—I. 275. 317, 325, 388, 392 
--6, 400, 402— 3» 41 3> 4J6 
-7,, 424-5. 434. 437» 440. 
452, 528—9, 608 and note^ 
609, 642, 708, 

Funai, 58, 67, 72, 75, 77, 96, 
109, 1 10, 1 12—4, 208, 224-5. 

Fusan, 307, 320—1. 

Fushimi, 351, 365. 

Fushimi, castle of, siege of, 
408—10; rebuilt, 508. 

Gago, Father, 72—5, 78, 81. 

Galvez, Father, 607. 

Gamo Hideyuki, 394,*44i, 705, 
708. 

Gamo Ujisato, 190, 226, 259, 
274. 303. 442. 

Genso, Japanese envoy to 
Korea, 307, 310, 331. 

Gifu, 123, 128, 141— 2, 157, 
l6o— I, 164, 181, 191, 193, 
411—2. 

Gnccchi, Father Organtino, 
157, 168—70, 174, 178, 210, 
217, 242, 247, 261, 264, 272, 
274-71 285. 293, 396—7, 
429. 

Go-Daigo, Emperor, 13—5. 

Go-Komatsu, Emperor, 15. 

Go-Komio, Emperor, 700. 

Gold coinage, 367 — 8, 

Gomez, Father, 262, 268 — 9» 
270—3, 278, 296. 

Go-MidzuncM), Emperor, 697 — 
701, 706 note, 

Gonsalvcz, Father Alfonso, 
428. 

Gordj&t Tokugawa Council of 
SUte, 574—5, 712 note. 


Go-Shirakawa, Emperor, 7, 10. 
Go-Saiin, Emperor, 700. 
Goshuin-buney 694. 

Gospel of St. Mathew, trans- 
lated into Japanese, 61, 
Go-TairOy or Regents, 386 — 7, 
389. 39*- 

Goto, 71—2, 87 note^ 96, 115, 
Goto, Date’s Christian vassal, 
607. 

Go-Toba, Emperor, ii — 2. 
Goto Mitsiitsugu, 534. 

Goto Mototsugu, 525 — 7, 531, 
535. 542, 544 » 561. 

Goto Shozaburo, Iyeyasu*s 
Master of Mint, 500—1, 7 iote, 
Go-Tsiichimikado, Emperor, 

17. 

Go-Yozei, Emperor, 372, 697. 
Grace, Princess, of Tango, 
wife of Hosokawa Tadaoki, 
275, 394 notcy 406. 

Gregory XIII, Pope, 115 notCy 
281. 

Gubbins, Mr., on Hideyoshi’s 
disposal of ShKnazu, 234 — 5. 
Guenifoin [sec Mayeda Gen-i). 
Guevara, Father dc, 461. 

Hachijo, island of, 432 note^ 
Hachiman, god of war, 113, 

379. 

Hachiro, brother of Otomo, 
67. 97. 

Hachisuka, Daimyo of Awa, 
202, 27s, 325, 357, 390, 392, 
394, 439, 53 U 
Hagenaar, 640. 

Hakata, 54, 78—9, 80— i, 87 
notCy III, 116, 144, 208, 237, 

. 240. 
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liamada, hero of Nuyts in- 
cident, 639, 

Han-san Island, naval battle 

off, 337. 

Hara, castle of, 653—4, 

Kara, one of Japanese ambas- 
sadors to Rome, 261, 

Harada, 282—4, 362, 626. 

Hara-kiri, 134, 138, 152. 

Hasaburo, brother of Tcrasa- 
wa, 295, 297. 

hlaseg^awa Gonroku, Governor 
of Nagasaki, 620—3, 630. 

Hasegawa Sahioyc, Governor 
of Nagasaki, 282—4, 287 — 
8, 292, 362, 488, 609—11, 
613, 646. 

Hashikura, envoy sent by Date 
Masamune to Pope, 595 — 7 
and note, 605 — 7. 

Hatamoto, 575, 692. 

Hayami Morishisa, 522 — 3, 

549-50. 

Hayashi Nobukatsii or Kazan, 
lycyasu’s secretariat, 502, 
note, 519, 703. 

Heshandono, 53, 61, 80, 117, 

1 18 note, 

Hidenaga, Hideyoshi’s half- 
brother, 193—4, 197, 200 
note, 202, 225—6, 228, 230 
—1, 255, 261, 305. 

Hidetada, second Tokugawa 
Shogun, 50, 402 — 3, 420— 
3 . 430. 450 . 453 . 477. 479. 
484, 498. 5 ”. 5 « 3 — 4 . 518. 
525, 528—31, 536—40, 546, 
548, 550, 555. 565. 568 and 
note, 569—71, 587—8, 599, 
603, 61 1 , 613—4, 616—7, 
620—9 and note, 696. 699, 
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701, 794, 706 note, 707-8. 

Hidetsugu, nepliew of Hidc- 
yoshi, 142, 201 note, 202, 
“9. 239. 275, 366, 380- 

4 . 

Hideyasu, second son of lyc- 
yasu, 142, 200, 257, 397, 402 
— 3 . 431. 441. 477. 5^—70. 

Hideyori, son of Hideyoshi, 
301, 380. 385, 394, 398, 400, 
405, 407. 423. 445—7, 449, 
477—8. 484. 487, 506—8, 
515-24. 527—8. 534 — 7 . 

540. 543, 547, 549, 5S0, 555 
— 6, 558 — 66, 609, 611 — 2, 
706 note, 

Hideyoshi, Toyotomi — 

early days of, 122 — 3, 
127. 

invasion by, of Chugoku, 
74. 131. 135, 137, 176. 
after assassination of No- 
bunaga, 140 — 1,180. 
war of, with lyeyasu 142. 
comparison of, with Nobu- 
naga, 143, 205—8. 
first appearance of, in 
Jesuit letters, 159. 
interview with Coelho, 159 
note, 215. 

difference of, with and 
victory over Shibata, 

142, 190—3. 

relation of, with Mori, 197 

— 8 . 

war of, against Nobuo and 
lyeyasu, 198. 
peace of, with lyeyasu, 
200 . 

family-tree of, 200 note, 
conquest by, of Negoro 
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Hidcyoshi, continued-— 
priests, 201—2. 
conquest by, of Shikoku, 
202—3. 

reduction by, of Hokuriku- 
do, 203—5. 

constructive genius of, 207 

- 8 . 

people’s regard of, 209. 
appointed Kwanbaku, 209, 
362. 

attitude of, towards Chris- 
tians and foreigners, 211 

— 4 . 

wife of, 217, 385, 396. 
war of, against Shimazu, 

1 16,222,226,228— 32,370. 
disposal by, of vanquished 
Shirmzu, 233 — 5. 
rupture of, with Christian 
inissionarics, 240. 
expulsion edict of, 46, 243, 

274. 

war of, against Hojo of 
Odawara, 255 — 8, 
subjugation by, of Northern 
Japan, 259. 

as undisputed master of 
Empire, 260. 

reception of Valcgnani 
by, 263, 364, 587 note, 
at Nagoya during Korean 
war, 265, 269, 317, 349, 
380. 

dealings of, with Christian 
priests, 270—2. 
as trader, 273, 368. 
persecution by, of Chris- 
tians, 273, 294. 
causes of hostility of, to 
Christianity, 278 — 80. 


H i d ey os hi , continued— 

letters of, to Governor of 
Philippines, 282, 298, 

375. 

relation^ of, with Francis- 
cans, 284, 286—8. 
last days and death of, 
300-1, 358, 385—6. 
disposal by of Dai my os, 

303. 

scheme of, for conquest of 
Korea and China, 305-6. 
reception yb, of Korean am- 
bassadors, 308 — 9, 364, 
letter of, to Korean King, 
309—10, 374. 
administration of, 313. 
strategy of, of Korean war 
333 - 4 . 

reception by, ,of Chinese 
embassy, 351—3, 365, 

366. 

motive of, of Korean war, 

359. 

resignation of Kwanbaku 
and assumption of title 
of Taiko by, 366. 
distribution by, of gold and 
silver among Daimyos, 

36;- R. 

erection by, of Daibutsu, 
368—71. 

megalomania of, 371, 
attitude of, towards Em- 
peror, 372—7. 
letter of, to Viceroy of 
Indies, 375 — 6 
position of, towards Chris- 
tianity and religion ge- 
nerally, 377—8. 
design of, of ranking him- 
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Hidcyoshi, continued-— 

self amon^ g^ods, 378 — 80. 
efforts of, to found family, 
380, 385 -6. 

relation of, witli Hide- 
tsugu, 380—4. 
comparison of, witli lyc- 
yasu, 5/3. 

other important references 
to, 159, 445, 565—8, 

576, 

Hirado, “ King ” or Lord of, 83 

— 4 . 92. 

Hirado, 61—2,71, ;8—88, 93, 
96, 98, 1 1 5, 117, 144, 148, 
227, 240, 265, 391, 470,591. 

Hirayama, Japanese captain, 
621—2. 

Hiyei-san, monastery of, 18, 
20—1, 70, 74, 81, 90, 97, 
III, 137, 162, 164—5, 177. 
206 — 7. 

H 5 jo, of Kamakura, ii — 4, 
25—6, 207, 378, 562. 

Mojo, of Odawara, 121, 125, 
131, 136, 185, 254, 258, 360. 

Hokoku shrine, 697 — 8. 

Hollanders {see also Dutch) in 
Japan, 466—8, 483. 

Honda Sadono-Kami Masano- 
bu, 417, 423, 425.441. 5*0.538 
-9. 697, 710 note, 712 note, 

Honda Kodzukc-no-suke, (Cod- 
skindono of Cocks) Masa- 
zurni. 475, 477, 485, 488, 
519-20, 528, and note, 538 
-9, 588, 613, 703, 712 note, 

Honda Tadakatsu, 712 note, 

Honda Tadamasa, 538. 

Honda Tadatomo, 546. 

Honda Vasunori, 538, 546. 


HonnGji, 138, 176. 

Hori, Daimyu of Kchigo, 137, 
203, 226, 389, 401, 442. 

Horio, one of Churd, 389, 440, 

705. 

Hoshina Masayuki, lycmitsu’s 
illegimate brother, 705 — 6 
note, 

Hosokawa Tadaoki, 340, 394 
and noti\ 395, 398— 400, 

402, 407, 416, 426, 434. 439, 
497. 546, 608—9, 642, 655 
note, 707. 

Hosokawa, Kwanryu or Mini- 
sters of Ashikaga Shoguns, 

15. 24. 56. 136. 185. 

Hospital at Funai, 75, 148. 

Hostages, system of, in Yedo, 
399 » 5 **» 57 *. 

Hulbert, on battle before 
Chung-ju, 323 ; on Japanese 
non-entrance into China, 332- 
3 ; account of, of Korean 
naval battles, 337 ; account 
of, of Korean success at 
Kyong-ju, 340—1. 

Ibi Masayoshi, Hidetada’s 
commissioner for investiga- 
tion of Christianity, 624 — 5 
and note, 685. 

Ichi-no-Kami (see Katagiri 
Katsumoto.) 

Ichijo, 136. 

Ii Naomasa, 416—7, 423, 

425, 429. 44 *. 53 * — 2 . 545 — 
6, 548, 563. 7*2 note, 

limori, in Izumi, 149. 

Ikeda, captain of Nobunaga, 
137, 141, 190— I, 197. 394. 
395 note, 402—3, 4*1—3. 
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416, 419, 437. 

Ikcda Nagayuki, of Tottori. 
529 note . 

Ikcda Tadao, of Sumoto, 529 
note . 

Ikcda Todatsugu, 434 note^ 
528 — 9 note. 

Ikcda Terumasa, 434 noU \ 440, 
5 * 3 . 

Ikcda Toshitaka, of Himeji, 
529 note, 

Iki-no-Kami, of Jesuits, (see 
Mori Katsunobii.) 

Ikoma, Daimyo of Takamatsu, 
389, 40;, 439, 706. 
Imagawa, 25, 12 1—2. 

Imjin, River, battle of, 328 — 9. 
Imperial cities, 694. 
Inabayama, 123, 125. 
Infanticide, custom of, in Ja- 
pan, 76. 

Inouyc, Chikiigo-no-Kami, 673 
— 6, 679—80. 

Isahaya, Lord of, 86, 89, 92, 
252. 

Isliida Mitsunari, 207 note, 259 
note, 278, 293, 297, 344, 
353. 362-3. 38*— 2, 384, 
388. 39 * » 393-6, 399, 400- 
1,404-26, 433-5. 443. 555. 
Ishigaki, battle of, 427. 
Itakura, Naizen-no-sho, com- 
missioner for suppression of 
Shimabara rebellion, 652, 
654, 656, 661. 

Itakura Katsushige, 712 note , 
Itakura, Governor of Kyoto, 

380, 475. 518-9. 528, 539- 

4 *. 588, 595 note , 614, 618, 
620. 

Itacouradono (see Itakura, Go- 


vernor of Kyoto.) 
ltd, one of Japanese ambassa- 
dors to Rome, 261 — 2. 

Ito of Hiuga, 99—101, 235, 
274, 390 note, 

lycmitsu, third Tokugawa Sho- 
gun, 568—9, 571,623, 628- 
9. 634, 673—4, 680, 696, 
699, 706 note, 707 — 12. 
lyehisa, Shimazii, 106—8, 219- 
26, 288, 231—2. 
lyeyasu, I'okugawa — 

early career of, 122, 125 — 6^ 
defeated by Takcda at 
Mikatagahara, 128—9, 
againt Takcda, 131, 136. 
escape of, from Akcchi, 1 39. 
war of, with Hideyoshi, 
142, 200. 

alliance of, with Nobuo, 

198-9. 

personality and character 
of, 1 99 note, 

in Korean campaign, 271, 

358.. 

as ruler of Kwanto, 303. 
at Hideyoshi’s death-bed, 

385. 

installed as chief of Board 
of Five Regents, 386. 
violation by, of Hideyoshi’s 
injunction, 392 — 3. 
rclatioz of, with Mayeda, 

395. 

protection of Ishida 
against seven generals 

*>y, 396. 

counterplot of, against 
Ishida, 399. 

expedition of, against 
Uyesugi, 400 — 2. 
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lyeyasu. continued-^ 

at Sekigahara, 413 — 21. 
dealing of, of Osaka, 423 — 

5. 

disposal of, of hostile Dai- 
myos, 426, 435. 
justification of liis atti- 
tude towards Hideyori, 
445 - 6 . 

made Shogun, 449. 
first entry of, into Vedo, 

450—*. 

retirement of, to Shi/uoka, 
453, 510 

sources of incomes of 453 

— 5. 

interest of, in foreign com- 
merce, 456, 458 — 9, 462, 
483, 486 note, 588. 
grants given by, to foreign 
vessels, 462. 

despatch of envoy to Phi- 
lippines, 458 — 9. 
attempts of, to invite Spa- 
nish traders, 462 — 3, 
license given by, to Dutch 
to trade in Japan, 469, 
letter of, to Stadtholder of 
Holland, 469—70. 
religious toleration of, 
472—4, 585. 

reception by, of V'ivero, 

479. 

suspicion by, of foreign 
priests, 495. 

issue by, of edict for sup- 
pression of Christianity, 
499 — 502 note, 61 1 — 2. 
wife of, 513. 

resignation by, of Shogun- 
ship, 514. 


lyeyasu, continued — 

interview of, with Hide- 
yori, 515—6. 
effort of, to impoverish 
Hideyori, 516, 560. 
provokes quarrel with Hi- 
deyori, 518—20. 
in anticipation of Osaka 
war, 528. 

at Osaka during first cam- 

530 — 8 . 

in second Osaka cam- 
paign, 546. 
as a strategist, 554. 
as a diplomatist, 555. 
treatment of, of vanquished 
foes of Osaka, 557—8, 
562, 564. 

remarks on attitude and 
dealings of, with Hide- 
yori, 564—7. 
family of, 569 — 71. 
system of, of administ- 
ration, 572, 574 — 7, 71 1, 
comparison of, with Hide- 
yoshi, 573. 

reception by, of Captain 
Saris, 586. 

efforts of, to open intercour- 
se with New Spain, 603. 
other important referen- 
ces to, 226, 236, 255, 
271, 387. 404.436. 453 . 
476, 568, 710 w/e. 

Jacuin Toquun {see Seyakuin 
jenso.) 

Jail, Japanese, in XVII cen- 
tury, 603—4 note, 

Japanese character, Frocz on, 
150 note. 
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Japanese, first, to set foot in 
Europe, 68. 

Japanese indifference to re- 
•iRion, 53. 

Japan, in provinces and cir- 
cuits, 2 and note, 

Japan, just before coming of 
Portuguese, 28. 

Japan, mention of, in Xavier’s 
letters, 38. 

Japanese mercantile marine, 
691, 695. 

Japanese, not anti-foreign, 585. 

Japanese people of XVII cen- 
tury, 580, 690. 

Japan, population of, in XVI 
century, 70. 

Japanese seclusion from outer 
world : remarks on its ad- 
vantage and disadvantage, 
682. I 

Jecundono of Jesuits [see Ho- I 
sokawa Tadaoki.) 

Jesuits, monopoly of, of relig- 
ious propagandism in Japan, 
46 ; rivalry of, with Francis- 
cans, 490—1 ; deportation of, | 
from Japan, 501 — 3. i 

Jezebel, Princess, wife of Oto- 
mo, 97, 102—3, 109—11, 248. 

Jingo, Empress, 379. 

Jerome de J^sus, P'ranciscan, 

296, 300, 457-8, 474. 489. 

Jirobioye, Christian citizen of 
Nagasaki, 500—1 note, 

9. 

Joannis Gemba, Christian bro- 
ther of Hosokawa of Tango, 

275. 

Joci Shikimoku, 13. 

John Akashi Jirobci, 607, 


Jokoin, Maria Kiogocoii of 
Jesuits, 124 note, 534, 536 
and note, 537, 541, 61 1. 
Jorge, Domingo, Portuguese 
merchant, 619 and note, 
Juan dc Santa Martha, Fran- 
ciscan priest, 618. 

Julian Nakaura, 115 note, 
Juntoku, I^mperor, 11 — 2, 
Juraku, Hideyoshi’s palace, 

373. 

Kaempfer, 432 note, 454, 
Kamakura Government, ii. 
Kamcyama, castle of, 138, 
192, 388. 

Kami, Daimyo’s title joined to 
name of province, 8, 29 note, 
Katagiri Katsumoto, 48;, 507, 
^5I_5-24, 528, 546. 556, 564. 
Kato Kiyomasa. 226, 230—1, 
235. 247, 297. 318-25, 

33 S, 330. 333, 338, 343, 

345- 34 - 3 . 354—5, 357. 

370, 339. 392. 394—5 

396, 437—30, 433 note, 438, 
45 -. 5 ' 3 . 5>5— 6, 521, 643, 
646, 655 note, 

Kumamoto, castle of, 389. 
Kato Tadahiro, son of Kiyo- 
masa, 706 jwte, 708, 

Kato Yoshiaki, 317, 355, 395 
note, 398. 402, 416, 426, 439. 
528, 706, 708. 

Katsutoyo, Shibata’s adopted 
son, 192 — 3, 

Katsuyori, Takeda, 129 — 31. 
Kawanakajima, war of, 125, 
Kasuga-no-tsubonc, lyemitsu’s 
wet-nurse, 699, 706 note, 
Kennio, Kosa, 22, 127, 163, 
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165—6, 168, 229, 230, 236, 
240, 360—1, 370. 

Keppan or bK>od stamp, 537 
note, 

Kikkawa Hiroiyc, 407, 414— 
5, 420, 424. 437. 555 . 

Kikkawa, House of, 135, 224. 

Kim Myung-wun, Korean 
general, 326 — 8, 331. 

Kimura Shigenari, 525, 531 — 
2» 537. 542. 545 - 

Kionio, 166. 

Kinzayemon, Japanese sca- 
captain, 459. 

Kishiwada, castle of, 201, 

Kita-no<mandokoro, Hideyo- 
shi’s legitimate wife, 277, 
385, 514 note, 

Kiyomori, Taira, 7, 8. 

Kiyosu, castle of, 123, 190, 

403. 411. 

Kobayakawa Hideaki, 201 
note, 387, 389, 407 — 8, 412 
—20,423, 430. 434 , 439,555, 
708. 

Kobayakawa, House of, 135, 

Kobayakawa Takakage, 133, 
135, 140, 202—3, 224—5. 

235, 3 I 7 » 325, 343-5. 

Kobo Daishi, founder of Shin- 
gon Sect, 18. 

Koeckebackcr, chief of Dutch 
Factory in Hirado, 640, 649, 
655, 657, 660, 672. 

Kohtshiu, 9. 

Komakiyama, war of, 142, 199. 

Kondera, Simon, (see Kuroda 
senior), 

Konishi Yukikage, 428. 

Konishi Yukinaga (Don Au- 
gustine of Jesuits), 201, 213, 


21;, 226, 235-6, 239. 247, 
252,261, 303, 318—33, 338, 

34,-3. 345—8, 350—3. 356 
—9, 388, 390-2, 395. 397. 
399. 405. 407, 4,2, 4,4-5. 

418, 420, 427—8. 433-5- 
438, 643, 646, 651, 

Konoyc, Emperor, 7, 

Korea, early relations of, with 
Japan, 306 — 7 ; condition of, 
in XVI century, 312, 314; 
geography of, 316, 

Korean King, letter of, to 
Hideyoshi, 311 ; flight of, 
from Seoul 325 — 6; flight of, 
to Eukju, 332; appeal of, 
to China for help, 354. 
Korean navy, 315. 355 — 6. 
Korean war — 

prcliminay remarks on, 

302—16. 

distribution of Japanese 
troops in, 317—9. 
landing of Japanese in 
Korea and march to 
S<oul, 320—5. 
first Korean victory at 
Yang-ju, 327. 
l^eacc negotiations, 331, 
342, 345. 347. 349. 355 
— 6 . 

fall of P’yeng-yang, 332 
naval battles, 335—7, 35 S 
— 6 . 

guerilla warfares, 338—42. 
arrival and defeat of first 
contingent of Chinese 
reinforcement, 341. 
arrival of second Chinese 
reinforcement, 343. 
battle at Pyok-je-yck, 
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Korean war, continued-— 

345 . 

fall of Chin-ju, 347—8. 
second Japanese invasion 
undertaken, 354. 
arrival of fresh Chinese 
reinforcement, 357. 
termination of war, 358 

—9. 

Hideyoshi’s motive of war, 

359. 

withdrawal of Japanese 
troops, 361. 

Koya-san, Monastery of, 18, 
21, 165. 206, 383, 525. 
Kublai Khan, 306. 

Kuchinotsu, 86, 89, 91 — 5. 

3. 5. « 45 . 

Kuki, Hideyoshi s admiral, 316. 
Kunimatsumaro, Hidcyori‘s 
son, 558, 563. 

Kusatsu, 403. 

Kuroda, junior, 262, 317,324— 
5 * 330-4. 340. 342. 357. 392 
—3. 395 402, 411-3. 

416, 424—5. 429. 434. 437. 
439, 452, 497, 526, 528, 606 
— 7, 609, 642, 

Kuroda, senior, 14 1, 212—3. 
217—8, 224—6, 231—2, 235 
—6, 239, 246, 261, 264—5, 
274. 303. 364. 390-2. 394. 
397-8, 427. 429. 473, 643. 
Kurushima, Japanese naval 
commander in Korean war, 

317. 336. 

Kusunoki, 14. 

Kwammu, Emperor, i, 18, 
KwambakUt 2 note, 209, 361 
~2, 366. 

Kwauryd, 16. 


Kwi-sun, “tortoise-boat” of 
Yi Sun-sin, 335—6. 

Kyogoku, Daimyo of Ina, 274* 
277, 390 note, 417, 444 note, 

Ky 5 goku Takatsugu, Daimyo 
of Otsu, 390 7 iot€, 444 note, 

Kyogoku Tadataka, Daimyo 
of Obama, 536 and note, 537, 

705. 708. 

Kydng-ju, 340. 

Kyoto, I, 16, 38, 55 and note, 
160 note, 208, 351, 365, 

517* 

Kyushu, feudal map of, in 
1578, 98-9. 

Lampacao. 45. 

Landccho, captain of San 
Felipe, 287 — 8, 292. 

Land-taxation, 367. 

Land-tenure, system of, in 
ancient Japan, 3. 

Land-survey, 207, 363. 

Laurence, 58, 81, 144 — 5, 149, 
157, 159. 161 note, 168, 170, 
214. 

Laotze, doctrine of, on Go- 
vernment, 638 note, 

“Legacy of lyeyasu”, Buke 
Hyaku KajO, 700 and note, 
710 note, 

Legaspi, 45. 

Lc Mairc, Dutch East India 
Company’s envoy to Yedo, 
676, 679. 

Leprosy, 75, 

Liefde, de. Will Adams’ ship, 
400, 465—6, 468, 471, 640 
note. 

Li-josho, commander of Chi- 
nese reinforcements in Kor- 
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can war, 345—7* 

Lopez, 250 — I, 263, 

LQchu, conquest of. by Shi- 
mazu, 512. 

Machado, Father, 617. 

Madre de Dios, 455; Arima’s 
attack on, 481—2. 

Maria Kiogocu, {see J5k5in.) 

Marinas, Don Gomez Peres 
de, Governor of Philippines, 
282—3. 

Martin de Kara, 1 1 5 fiote. 

Martinez, first Bishop of Japan, 
264, 286, 288, 291, 296—7. 

Match-locks, first introduced 
into Korea, 308. 

Masuda Nagamori, 262, 265, 
287—8, 291, 344, 353» 362 
—4* 3 ^ 58 , 398-^400, 4051 407 » 
423—5. 443. 

Masuda Shiro, leader of Shi- 
mabara rebels, 652 and 
no/e, 654. 

Matsuda, lieutenant of Hojo 
Ujimasa, 255, 257. 

Matsudaira Izu-no-Kami, 656. 

Matsudaira Naomasa, 705. 

Matsudaira Tadaoki, 705. 

Matsudaira Tadanao, of Echi* 
zen, 530, 546. 

Matsudaira Tadayoshi, 532. 

Matsudaira Yasumoto, 392,413. 

Matsukura, Bungo-no-Kami, 
532, 608, 630 — 2 and mtc, 
646 — 7 and note, 648, 650 
note, 687. 

Matsukura, Nagato-no-Kami, 
632 note, 648 — 50. 

Matsumaye Yoshihiro, lord of 
Yezo, 259. 


Matsunaga, 16, 123, 130— i, 
148, 150 note, 1 5 1— *5, 163. 

•65. 

Matsuura of Hirado, 236, 331, 
439* 470—1. 586, 588. 
Matsuura Takanobu. 54, 81 — 

6 . 391. 470. 

Maurice of Nassau, Stadtholdcr 
of Holland, letter of, to lyc- 
yasu, 470. 

Mayeda Gen-i, 264 — 5, 268, 
275. 277, 287, 293. 362-3- 

370. 373. 388. 391. 395. 405- 

423, 426, 443 and no/c, 
Mayeda Toshiiyc, 203, 226, 
293. 303. 358. 386, 388. 394. 
443* 505* 508. 

Mayeda Toshinaga, son of 
Toshiiyc, 203, 398 — 9, 401, 
441. 497. 505, 513* 555. 
Mayeda Toshitsune, Daimyu 
of Kaga, 519, 531—2. 546. 
548. 

Mayeda Yasutoshi, 226. 
Maxita {see Masuda Nagamo- 
ri.) 

McClatchic, Mr., translation 
by, of Genyo Sono’s account 
I of Tycyasu’s first entry into 
i Yedo, 450, 

I Mendoza, captain, 117. 
j Mesquita, 261, 263. 

Mexia, Father, 170— i. 
Michelborne, Sir Edward. 579. 
—80, 690. 

Mikatagahara, battle of, i2tS. 
Mikawa, King of, {see lycya- 
su.) 

Military contingent, Daimyo 
had to furnish under Toku- 
gawa, 707. 
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]^IiJitary rule, beginning of, in 
Japan, 8. 

Military system in ancient Ja- 
pan. 5. 

Mimi-dzuka or £ar>mound, 358, 

391. 

Mimikawa, battle of, 106 — 8. 
Minamoto, 5, 6, 7. 

Mines, 150 note, 368, 454, 477, 
479^80. 

Minodpno of Jesuits, {see Hi- 
denaga.) 

Minoodori (Mino dance), 650. 
Mint, Hideyoshi’s, in Ky5to, | 

367. 

Mioxindono, Miyoslii.) 

Mi wake, commandant of Ama- 
kusa, 646, 649, 653. 

Miyabe, Daimy 5 of Inaba 
388 note, 

Miyajima, battle of, 134. 
Miyoshi, 16, 24, 56, 123—4, 
126, 1 3 1, 145, 148—9, 151— 
4, 160, 163, 165, 186, 361. 
Mizuno, Kawachi-no-Kami, 
546, 548, 630, 705. 

Mogami, Daimyo of Yamaga- 
ta, 389, 401—3. 442, 705. 70S. 
Mongols, invasion of Japan 
by, 13- 

Montero, Portuguese captain, 
250. 

Monti, Father, 84, 238. 

Monto sect, 21, 127, 146, 153, 
229, 234 note, 

Morinaga, Prince, 14—5, 
Morindono(j^r Mori.) 

M6ri of Nagato, 165, 168, 303, 
360—1. 

M 5 ri Hidekane, Daimyo of 
Kurumc, 274, 390, 429, 438. 


Mori Hidemoto, 340, 407-^8, 
410, 412, 414— 42a 424. 

443. 

M 5 ri Katsunaga, 542, 546 — 9, 

557. 561. 

Mori Katsunobu, (Iki>no-Kamf 
of Jesuits) 235, 392, 427, 507 
note, 527. 

Mori Motonari, 74, 97, 127, 132 
—5. 343. 361. 

Mori Terumoto, 135 — 6, 176, 
197, 236, 262, 317, 325, 359, 
382, 385-7, 395.397-8,400, 
405. 407, 423—4. 426, 429, 

437-"8. 

Mori Yoshinari, 325. 
Motoharu, Kikkawa, 135. 
Mukai Shogen, lyeyasu's ad- 
miral, 603, 605 and note, 606 
616, 695. 

Murai, Governor of Kyoto, r6o 
note, 

Murotsu, 213, 261 — 3, 
Murayama, Antonio, Toan.) 
Myosho, Empress, 700. 

Nabeshima Katsushige, 429— 
30, 531- 

Nabeshima, Daimyo of Saga, 
220—1, 236, 389, 392, 407, 
410, 419, 424, 439, 655 note, 
659. 

Nagaoka Yusai, father of Ho- 
sokawa Tadaoki, 426. 
Nagasaki, 85—6, 88, 94, 98, 
1 15 note, 153, 218, 220, 247, 
265—8. 378, 450, 455, 60^ 
677. 

Nagata Tokuhon, 244, 
Nagatsuka Masaiye, 363, 388, 
398—400, 405, 408, 410, 412, 
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415—6, 420, 423, 435, 443. 

Nagoya, castle of, 452. 

Nagoya, in Hizcn, 265—7, 

269* 317, 364. 

Naito Hida-no-Kami, 349—50 
and note, 504— 5, 596 noti\ 

Naito, Prof. Chiso, account of, 
of Christian conspiracy, 492 
— 4 note. 

Nakamura, Daimyo of Suruga, 
389, 440. 

Nakasendo, 403, 441. 

Nakaura, Julian, one of Japan- 
ese Ambassadors to Rome, 
261, 633 note. 

Nam-hai, naval battle off, 

358—9- 

Nam-won, successful Japanese 
assault of, 356. 

Naoye Kanetsugu, chief coun- 
sellor of Uyesugi, 204, 396, 
400—1. 

Navaretto, envoy of Governor 
of Philippines to Hideyoshi, 
298. 

Navarrette, Vice-Provincial of 
Dominicans, 618. 

Navarro, Father, 647 note. 

Negoro, Monastery of, 21 ; 
priests of, 148, 165, 171, 198, 
201—2, 206, 360, 370. 

New Spain, trade between 
Japan and, 601—2, 606; 
Japanese voyage to, 604—5. 

Nichigo Shonin, 15^—63. 

Nijo, castle of, in Ky5to, 508, 

5*5- 

Nikko; temple of 701 ; abbot 
of, 701. 

Nichiren-shiu, Buddhist sect, 
276, 491 emd note. 


Nishi Soshin, lyeyasu’s com- 
missioner for investigation of 
Christianity, 495. 

Niwa, captain of Nobunaga, 
J 37 » 190— I. 197, 202- 

3, 206, 226. 

Nobuhide, Oda, father of No- 
bunaga, 121. 

Nobunaga, Oda — 

victory of, over Imagawa, 
121 ; rise of, 122. 
conquest by, of Mi no and 
Ise, 123—4. 

attitude of, towards Em- 
peror, 361. 

reduction by, of Omi, 124. 
war of, against Asai and 
Asakura, 126 — 7. 
capture and destruction 
by, of Hiycisan, 127, 
164—5. 

difference with and depo- 
sition of, of Shogun 
Yoshiaki, 127 — 8. 
war of, against Takeda, 
129, 131. 

war of, against Uyesugi, 
J30. 

conquest by, of western 
Japan, 131. 

assassination of, 135, 137- 
8, 153—4, 176—8. 
attitude of, towards fore- 
igners and Christianity, 

'54—5. '57. >59. '6'. 
167—7, '85-7. 
attitude of, towards Bud- 
dhist priests, 155 — 6, 
163, 165—7. 

denounced by Frocz, 175- 

6 . 
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Nobunaga, continued — 
character of, 181—4. 
comparison of, with Hide- 
yoshi, 184, 205—8. 
obsequies of, 179, 197, 
other important references 
to* 27, 53, 97, 1 19, 156 
note, 374, 377, 565—6, 
568. 

Nobuo, Oda, second son of 
Nobunaga, 141— 2, 189—90, 
197—9. 255, 259, 302. 
Nobutada, Oda, eldest son of 
Nobunnga, 131, 138, 165, 
i;*— 2, 174, 178, 181. 189. 
Nobutaka, Oda, third son of 
Nobunaga, 141— 2, 177, 179- 
80, 189—93, 196—7, 202, 206, 
Nobuyasu, lyeyasu s first son, 
569. 

Noort, Oliver van, 465. 
No-ryang, naval battle at, 
335. 

Nuyts, Peter, 639 and note, 640. 

Oban, gold bar, value of, 511. 
Obata Kagenori, 540, 
Ochanotsubone, lady-attend- 
ant of lyeyasu, 534, 536— 

7. 541. 

Oda, House of, 189 — 90. 

Oda Hidenobu, grandson of 
Nobunaga, 390, 397, 41 
445» 566, 

Oda Nagayori, 532, 543. 
Odawara, castle of, 125, 256. 
Oda YQraku, uncle of Yodo- 
gimi, 5 14— 5, 5,9, 523-5, 

534—7. 540, 543. 

Ogaki. 186, 193, 196, 41,. 
Ogasawara Hidemasa, 392. 


Ogawa, 415, 418. 430, 434 
note^ 

Ojin, Emperor, 379, 

Okamoto Daihachi, secretary 
of Honda, 488, 498, 642. 
Okehazama, battle of, 25, 122, 
^ 125. 

•Oki, chief priest of K6ya-san, 
207. 

Okimachi, Emperor, 212, 372. 
Ok-po, naval battle at, 335. 
Okubo Nagayasu, lyeyasu’s 
commissioner of mines, 455 ; 
conspiracy of, 492—5 and 
note, 570, 692. 

Okubo Tadachika, Daimyo of 
Odawara, 493—4 note, 595 
note, 712 note, 

Omura, 71, 82,90—1, 115—6, 
119—20, 265, 268, 378, 439, 
Omura, “King” of, 71, 94, 
163, 366. 

I Omura Sumitada, 82—3, 85 
~9. 91—2, 95, loi— 2, 187, 
227. 238, 331, 359, 378, 390, 
392 » 397. 430. 

Onin, war of, 16. 

Onogi, Daimy5 of Fukuchiya- 
ma, 426, 

Ono Harufusa, brother of 
Harunaga, 525, 542-4, 548, 

550. 558. 

Ono Harunaga, 399, 423, 445, 
515. 521-3.525. 534 . 535 — 
8. 542—3. 346. 550, 557- 

Ono Doken, 342, 544, 548, 550, 

558. 

Osaka, 22. 127, 146, 163, 165- 
6, 179, 201, 209, 529— 3a 

558-9. 

Osaka, castle of, 28 — 9, 214, 
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351. 365. 524. 530* 555» 559- 

Osaka compaigns— 

war preparations on both 
sides, 524 — 5. 

Hideyon’s invitation of 
Ronin, 525. 

Hideyori’s generals, 525— 

6 . 

Tokugawa’s war prepara- 
tions, 528—9. 
preliminary skirmishes, 

529. 

disposition of l^.istern 
troops, 530 — 1. 
battles at Imafuku and 
Shigino, 531. 
battle at Sasayama, 531. 
victories for Osaka troops, 

532. 

casualties of Easterners, 

533. 

peace negotiations, 534- 7. 
terms of peace, 537. 
filling up of moat and 
demolition of outermost 
rampart, 538 — 9. 
lyeyasu’s pretext for re- 
opening of hostilities 
against Hideyori, 540. 
number of Eastern troops 
in second campaign, 

541. 

number of Hideyori’s 
troops in second cam- 
paign, 542. 

Christian missionaries and 
soldiers in Osaka castle, 

542—3. 

preliminary skirmishes of 
second campaign, 544, 
battles at Domydji, Yao 


I and Wakayc, 544—5. 

great battle of June 3rd, 
1615, 546—9, 
death of Hideyori and fall 
of Osaka castle, 550. 
different accounts of fall 
of Osaka castle by fo- 
reign writers, 550 --3. 
remarks on, 558 — 62. 

Ota Dokwan, founder of Yedo, 

_45a 

Otani Yoshitsugu, Daimyo of 
Tsiiruga, 344, 353, 404—5. 

_ 4 ' 2 , 415. 418. 423. 432- 

Otomo, House of, 58 — 9, 120, 

_ 136. 

Otomo Yoshimunc, 101 2, 

104—6, no— 3, 119, 222-5, 
236. 248—50, 262. 274, 331, 
_ 343. 426, 640. 

Otomo Yoshishige, 36, 59 — 61, 
67, 72—4, 77, 79, 81, «9- 
96-8, 103, 108—9, **2, 115 
note, 1 16, 145, 172, 222—3. 
238, 248, 274. 

Ouchi, Daimyo of Suwo and 
Nagato, 16, 54, 56, 58, 60. 
66, 132, 185, 360. 

Ouchi Yoshinaga, 67, 97. 
Oyc-no-Hiromoto, 8, 9, 132. 
Oxindono {sec Ouchi.) 

Pacheco, Jesuit Provincial, 628 
an{/ note, 630, 647 note, 
Paez, Father, 270 — i, 300 — 1, 

473. 476—7. 477. 510—'. 

61 1. 

Pages, Leon — 

History of Christianity in 
Japan, 242. 

account of, of tragedy of 
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Pages, continued— 

Hosokawa’s wife, 406. 
account of, of siege of Udo 
castle, 428. 

on lycyasu’s attitude to- 
wards religion, 451 — 2. 
on Spanish zeal for ad- 
vancement of religion 
in Japan, 459. 
on lyeyasu’s attitude to- 
wards Jesuits, 472, 476. 
on Christianity at Osaka, 
487. 

account of, of deportation 
of Takayama, 505. 
account of, of Hidetada’s 
appointment to Shogun, 
514. 

account of, of interview 
between Hideyori and 
lyeyasu, 515. 
on second Osaka cam- 
paign, 524. 

account of, of great battle 
of Osaka and fall of 
castle, 551 — 2 note, 
on Date Masamuncs em- 
bassy to Pope of Rome, 
595—6, 600. 

account of, of Japanese 
voyage to New Spain, 

604-5. 

on Hidetada s anti-Chris- 
tian edict, 616—7, 
account of, of Inouye’s in- 
quisition of Dutch in 
Hirado, 674—5. 
other quotations from, 
224, 448. 

Patents given by lyeyasu to 
foreign ships, 462 and note. 


Peppercorn, 580—1 note, 
Peregrico, 37, 

Pcrcyra, Portuguese command- 
ant in Nagasaki, 251, 663, 
Pcssoa, commandant of Ma- 
cao, 481. 

Philip III, lyeyasu’s letter 
and presents to, 603 ; letter 
of, to lyeyasu, 603, 619. 
Philippines, Japanese residents 
in, 463 note, 

Philippines, letter of Gover- 
nor of, to lyeyasu, 460. 
Philippines, Japanese scheme 
to conquer, 631, 687—8. 
Pirates, Japanese, 307—8. 
Pinto, Fernao Mendez, 34, 35, 

37» 50, 59. 73» 74 
Population of Japan in XVI 
century, 70, 

Porro, Father, 594 and note, 
595. 598. 606. 

Portuguese discovery of Japan, 

33—4, 4 *~ 2 . 

Portuguese expeditions to Ja- 
pan, 37. 

Portuguese rivalry with Spa- 
niards over Japan trade, 45. 
Portuguese monopoly of Ja- 
panese trade, 46. 

Portuguese in Japan before 

»549» 37-^8. 

Portuguese, at Hirado, 81, 

83—4. 

Portuguese craze among Ja- 
panese about 1591, 272. 
Portuguese traders, 472. 
Portuguese commerce with 
Japan, 455, 460, 637, 664. 
Portuguese, c.xpulsion of, 663- 
4 . 
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Portuguese envoys from Ma- 
cao of 1640, 665 — 6. 

Portuguese envoys from Lis- 
bon in 1647, 669 — 70. 

Portuguese ambassadors to 
lyeyasu, 482 — 3. 

Portuguese envoys to lycmi- 
tsu, 628. 

Potato, introduction of, to Ja- 
p;in, 592 note. 

Poverty of Japanese in XVI 
century, 76. 

Puk-du-mun, Japanese victory 
at, 327, 

P’yeng-yang, capture of, by 
Japanese, 330— 2. 

Pyok-je-yeV, battle of, 345. 

Quacckernacck, captain, 469, 
471, 483 note. 

Quambacundono {see Hideyo- 
shi). 

Quenguii [sec Kengyo.) 

Ral Sanyo, Japanese historian, 
quoted, 304, 372. 

Red Lyon, 583. 

Rennio, 22. 

Return, English ship, 671—2. 

Revenue, in rice, 509. 

Ricss, Prof., quoted, 581, 589, 
590 and note, 671. 

Riusa, father of Konishi, 213, 

215. 

Riuzoji Masaiye, 222, 228. 

Riuzoji, of Saga, 91, 93 — ^4, 
98 — 9, III— 2, 1 16, 1 19 — 
20. 

Riuzoji Takanobu, 219 — 20. 

Rodriguez, 49, 69, 263, 265 — 
6. 271,274. 300. 473 - 475 — 6. 


Rdnin, 139, 560—2. 

Ruiz. Juan, 269 — 70. 
Safioyc,(re^ Hasegawa Sahyo- 

y«) 

Sagamidono, [see Okubo Ta- 
dachika.) 

Saiga Magoichi, 201. 

Saito, Daimyo of Mino, 123, 
Sakai, 55. 57, 139, 14 <^ 54 * 
172, 176—7* *79. *87, 202, 
208, 213, 544. 

Sakai, Daimyo of Obama, 705. 
Sakai Tadakatsu, 706 note, 
Sakakibara, Daimyo of Tatc- 
bayashi, 423, 441, 712 note. 
Sakuma, 127, 140, 142, 
Sakuma, nephew of Shibata, 
192—6, 206, 236. 

Samboshi, grandson of Nobu- 
naga, [see also Oda Hide- 
nobu), 141— 2, 189—90, 197, 

274, 361. 445. 

Samurai, or “ two-sworded 
class,” 31. 

Sanada, 421, 422. 

Sanada Masayuki, 255, 257. 
Sanada Nobuyuki, 422, 546, 

547. 

Sanada Yukimura, 422, 525— 
7. 53 *— 5. 542. 544. 546—9* 
557* 561. 

San Esperito, Spanish ship. 

46 l 587. 

5 ^// Felipe Affair, 287—9, 362, 

455. 

San Francisco, Vivero’s ship, 

478. 

Sankin-Koted, Law of, 704 
note, 713. 

Saris, Captain John, 503, 581, 
583—4, 586 and note, 587 
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—90, 6i8, 691. 

Sasaki, Daimyo of Omi. 123- 4. 
Sassa Narimasa, 203, 

Satake, Daimyo of Mito, 304, 
389^ 395 *“^. 401, 403. 424, 
43 438. 529. 531.629. 705. 

Satsuma, 71, 81—2, 87, 94, 
96, 228. 

Satow, Sir Earnest, quoted, 
132. 37 E 432. 5 * 8 . 
Sawayama, 423. 

Sebastian, Captain, 489—90 
note, 

Sefi^erszon, one of Dutch envoys 
of i6ri to lyeyasu, 484. 
Sei-i-tai-Shdgun, 10 and note, 

H. 15. 

Seikan, Buddhist priest, 517, 
5 * 9 . 

Sekijrahara, battle of— 

dispositions of contending; 

•armies, 414—6. 
actual battle, 417 — 9. 
casualties at, 419. 
Hidetada’s unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Uye- 
da castle, 422. 
lyeyasu after victory, 423. 
fall of Sawayama, 423. 
lyeyasu’s attitude towards 
Hideyori immediately 
after Sekigahara, 423. 
probable consequence in 
case of Ishida s victory, 
436-7. 

disposal of Daimyds after, 

438—42. 

other references to, 414, 

554-5. 558. 

Seminary, Christian, at Arima, 
119. 174. 264, 297; at Azu- 


chi, 174, 210; at Taka- 
tsuki, 210 — I ; at Osaka, 
213, 215. 

Sendai-gawa, battle of, 228. 
Sengoku Hidehisa, 222, 224— 

5. 

Seoul, capital of Korea, 324 — 

5. 346. 

Serfdom, system of, in Japan, 
17, 313; in Korea, 314. 
Seyakuin Hoin, (Jacuin To- 
quun), 214 — 6, 244, 

Shibata, captain of Nobunaga, 
127, 140 2. 161—2, 187, 
190-5, 197 -8, 206. 

Shima, Isbida’s military ad- 
viser, 417 note, 

Shimabara, fief of, 83, 87, 91 — 
2, 98, 645 — 8. 

Shimabara, battle 0^99, 219- 

21 . 

Shimabara rebellion — 

preliminary remarks on, 
642—5. 

immediate causes of, 646 

—52. 

Correa on causes of, 649. 
Koeckebackcr on causes 
of, 650 — I, 

Japanese account of cau- 
ses of, 651—2 note, 
rebels’ assault of Shimaba- 
ra and Tomioka castles, 

653. 

rebels’ occupation of Kara 
castle, 654. 

Itakura’s unsuccessful as- 
sault of Hara castle, 
656. 

Dutch aid in bombard- 
ment of Hara castle, 
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Shimabara rebellion, continued 

657. 

rebels’ sortie, 658. 
fall of Hara castle, 659. 
casualties, 660. 

Yamada’s letter to besie- 
gers, 661. 

ultimate effect of, 662. 
Shimazu, Daimyd of Satsuma, 

172. -35. 303. 3»7. 324—6. 
358. 360. 389^ 392, 395. 407 
— 8, 412, 414, 418. 427, 431 
-2. 438. 

Shimazu, House of, 59, 99, 
100. 

Shimazu, revenue of, after 
Sekjgahara, 431. 

Shimazu Tadatsune, afterward 
lyehisa, 431, 512, 704 note, 
Shimazu Takahisa, 99—101. 
Shimazu Yoshihisa, 99, lOj — 
107, III, 1 16, 118—9,219, 
222-3, 232-5. 

Shimazu Yoshihiro, 223, 229, 
23*— 3. 235. 

Sin Gak, Korean general, 327- 

8 . 

Shin Hachiman, 448. 

Shin Ikei, Chinese peace t rvoy 
in Korean war, 341 — 2, 345, 
348—51, 354 — 5 » 365. 
Shintd, 18, 377. 

Shirakawa, Emperor, 19. 
Shishijima, 230 ; monks of, 234 
note, 

Shizugatakc, battle of, 142, 

193—4. 196. 

Shongo Dono, of Cocks’ Diary, 
{see Mukai Shogen.) 
Shoshidai, or Tokugawa Go- 
vernor of Kyoto, 508, 696, 


Shuden, Buddhist pirest, 698. 

Shutoku, Emperor, 7, 

Siebold, quoted, 542, 550 — I 
note. 

Sieges, three classic, 131. 

Silver coinage, 367—8. 

Sil Yip, Koran General, 322—3, 

Sin Gil, Korean general, 329. 

Siqueira, Don Gonzalo de, 
Portuguese envoy from Lis- 
bon, 669. 

Slaves, Portuguese trade in, 
242. 

So-chon, battle of, 358, 391. 

So, richest merchant in Kyoto, 
275—6. 

So Yoshitoshi, Daimyo of 
Tsushima, 264, 274, 307, 
33 *. 

Sotelo, Father Luis, 478 note, 
482, 489. 498-9, 595— 6cx)» 
605—6, 629 and note, 

Sotomayor, ambassador to 
Japan from Viceroy of New 
Spain, 480 note, 485 — 6, 

489. 

Spaniards, rivalry of, with 
Portuguese over Japan trade, 
45 ; survey of Japanese coast 
by, 489; at Uraga, 588 note\ 
expulsion of, 626, 

Spanish embassies to lycyasu, 
484 5* 

Spanish miners, lycyasu’s 
desire to engage, 479. 

Spex, Jacob, first chief of 
Dutch factory at Hirado, 

A70, 484. 

Spinola, Father, 619—20, 625 
note, 

Suga, Japanese admiral in 
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Korean war, 317, 356. 

Suye Harukata, 66—7, 133— 
4» 360. 

Sylva, da, 72—4. 

Syoun-tyen, Konishi’s victory 

at, 358. 

Tachibana Muneshlge, 236, 
429, 430, 438. 

Tadahira, Shimazu, 107, 

Tadanaga, Shimazu, 107. 

Tadanaga, Tokugawa, 569, 
706 note, 

Tadateru, lyeyasu’s seventh 
son, 392-4, 528, 544, 546, 
570 and note, 594 note, 606- 

Tad ayoshi, lycyasu’s fifth son, 
416, 441, 570. 

Taicosama, (see Hideyoshi.) 

Taiko, Hideyoshi,) 

Taira, 5, 7, 10. 

Tairo or Regents (see also G<h 
Tairo\ 393. 443, 574. 

Takahisa, Shimazu, 116—8. 

Takamatsu, castle of, 135, 137, 
140. 

Takatsuki, 149, 161—3, 168— 
70, 173. 179. *86-7, 197, 
210—2, 378. 

I'akauji, Ashikaga, 14. 

Takayama, Yusho, 134, 141, 
*49. *73» *78-80, 186—7, 
I93» *97. 2*0—2, 226, 239, 
364. 

Takayama Ukon (Don Justo 
Ucon-dono of Jesuits), 240, 
246, 271, 274, 378, 505- 
6 . 

Takcda, Daimyo of Wakasa, 
* 23 - 

Takcda SWngen, 26, 121, 125, 


*27-30, * 74 . *85. *90.453- 

Takcnakc Uneme, Governor 
of Nagasaki, 630—2. 

Takikawa, captain of Nobuna- 
ga, 142, 190—2, 196, 206. 

Takuan, Buddhist priest, 491. 

Tanaka, Daimyo of Kurume, 
4*6, 438, 5*3. 609, 702, 
708. 

Tanegashima, 33. 

Tawara Tsugitad a, chief coun- 
cillor of Otomo, 102. 

Tcnkai, Buddhist priest, 491, 
698 and note, 701. 

Tenmokuzan, 131. 

Tcrasawa, Governor of Na- 
gasaki, 267—9, 271, 278, 
295 -' 7 . 299, 300, 350-1, 
391—2. 417, 430, 439, 450, 
457. 47 *““ 3 . 532, 646, 651, 
708, 

Toan, Murayama, Deputy- 
Governor of Nagasaki, 609. 

Toba, Emperor, 6. 

Tobacco, introduction of, into 
Japan, 702. 

Toda, Daimyo of Zeze, 441, 

Todo Takatora, 317, 355, 417, 
439. 5**. 530. 532. 545-6, 
548, 576, 704 note, 

Torii Mototada, 404, 408 — 9, 
413. 44*. 

TokaidS, 254, 403, 441. 

Tokichiro, Kinoshita, (see Hi- 
deyoshi), 122. 

Tokugawa Government- 
attitude of, towards fore- 
igners, Christianity and 
foreign trade, 457, 577, 
609. 

radical change of policy 
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of, towards foreigners, 

639. 

policy of, towards Emper- 
or, 508—10, 697— ;oi, 
policy of, towards Tozama 
Daimyo, 701 — 9,712. 
organization of, 712 tiotc. 

Tong-nai (Torai), capture of, 
by Konishi, 321. 

Toqua Nombo [see Matsuura 
Takanobu.) 

Torres, Father, 41, 52—3, 58, 
62, 66—8, 70, 72 — 4, 79, 
81 — 4, 86, 91, 144—6, 218, 
594 and note. 

Toshimitsu, castle of, 223 — 5. 

Toshiyori, afterwards changed 
to Gordjii, 712 note. 

Toyci-san, 701. 

Toyotomi, family name of, 
362. 

Tosama Daimyo, 440 note, 
527» 57i» 574 692, 696, 701. 

Trades Increase, 580— 5 8 1 

7 iote. 

Tsutsui Junkei, 130, 137. 

Udo castle, siege of, 427 — 8. 

Ukida Hideiyc, 213, 217, 303, 
317* 325. 340, 386, 388, 395, 
397 — S, 400, 407 — 8, 410, 
412, 414—5. 417—8, 420, 

432. 443. 526. 

Ukida Naoiyc, 213. 

Ujifusa, Hoja, 258. 

Ujimasa, Hojo, 131, 254—8. 

Ujinao, Hojo, 258, 

Ujinori, Hojo, 255, 257—8. 

Ulloa, Lope de, captain of 
San Es peri to, 461. 

Unzen, Mount, torments of 


Christians at, 630 — 2, 

Uyeda castle, 421 — 2. 

Uyeno, temple of, 698 note, 701. 

Uyesugi Kagekatsu, 203 — 6, 
303. 386 — 7, 397—8, 400 

—4, 424 431. 438, 442— 
3 » 529. 531. 555. 608-9. 
642. 

Uyesugi Terutora or Kenshin, 
25—6, 125, 130, 185. 

Valcgnani,, 71, 78, 93—4. 112. 
114—6, 118—9, 157. 171-“ 2, 
260—8. 272, 282, 364, 421 , 
476. 

Van Diemen, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Batavia, 676, 680. 

Vatadono [see Wada Iga -no- 
Kami.) 

Vaz, Alavarcz, 50, 117. 

Vaz, Diego, 60. 

Vieyra, Jesuit Vice-Provincial, 

634. 

Vilcla, P'athcr, 74, 76, 79- 82, 
86, 144—53. 186, 

Vivero, Don Rodrigo, Gover- 
nor-General of Philippines, 
478—80, 51 1, 517, 603. 

Wada Iga-no-Kami, 123 note, 
153—62. 186. 

Wakadoshiyori (younger El- 
ders), 574—5, 712 note, 

Wakizaka, 317, 355, 407. 414- 
5. 418, 420, 423, 430, 434 
note. 

Warfare, art of, revolutionized 
in Japan, 315. 

Wickham, Englishman at 
Hirado, 612, 614. 

W6n-kiun, Korean naval com- 
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mander, 355. 

Xavier, Francis— 

meeting of, with Anjiro, 

39. 40. 

at Kagoshima, 46, 52 — 3, 
80, 87, 100, 116—7, ^21. 
voyage of, to Japan, 51. 
at Yamaguchi, 52, 55, 57- 

8. 70. 

at Hirado, 53—4, 87. 
journey of, to, and at Kyo- 
to, 55—6, 81, 87. 
at Funai, 58, 60—1, 67—8. 
linguistic acquisition of, 
52, 62. 
death of, 64. 

departure of, from Japan, 
68—9, 72. 

number of converts bap- 
tized by, 71. 

other references to, 41, 
49, 50, 64—6, 69 noUy 
1 1 5 note^ 1 50 note, 1 54 
note, 

Xibonojo of Jesuits {see Ishida 
Mitsunari.) 

Yamada, Nagamasa, 691. 
Yamaguchi, 52, 56—8, 60, 62- 
4, 66, 71—4, 81, 87, 97, 1 15, 
134, 144, 148. 218. 
Yamanouchi, Daimyo of Tosa, 
416. 419, 440. 

Yamato, dative, 491. 
Yamazaki, battle of, 14 1. 
Yanagawa, one of Japanese 
envoys to Korea, 307 — 8, 
310. 

Yang-ju, Korean .victory at, 

327. 


Yasuke, father of Hideyoshit 
200 note, 

Yedo, 202, 256, 45^2, 458, 
Yedo, castle of, 452, 477, 510. 
Yezo, conquest of, by Matsu- 
maye, 259. 

Yi II, Korean general, 322—3. 
Yi Sun-sin, Korean admiral, 
334-7, 342, 355-6. 359. 
Yodogimi, 124 note, 277, 381, 

385. 396. 398. 423. 445-7. 

508,513—6,519. 521—3-534 
—40, 550. 555. 560, 563.611, 
706 7 iote, 

Yokoscura, 82—4, 91. 

Yol-san, siege of, 357. 

Yoosen, Jno., 612. 

Yorifusa, lycyasus eleventh 
son, 571. 

Yorinobu, lycyasus tenth son, 

5 ‘ 5 * 571 - 

Yoritomo, Minamoto, 8, 9, lO, 
20, 59,99, 37 ’. 37 ^* 567* 
Yoshiaki, fiftec-nth Ashikaga 
Shogun, 123—4, 127—8, 153, 
158, 160. 164, 361. 
Voshinao, lycyasu’s ninth son, 
452 and note, 514 — 5, 528, 

540, 571- ^ 

Yoshimitsu, third Ashikaga 
Shogun, 15, 372—3. 
Yoshimunc, eighth Tokugawa 
Shogun, 568. 

YoShitaka, Ouchi, 132—3. 
Yoshitane, tenth Ashikaga 
Shogun, 16. 

Yoshitcru, fourteenth Ashika- 
ga Shogun, 123, 145, 151- 
2, 155, 186, 211. 

Yu Hong, Korean general, 

327- 
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Yoki, Dainiyo in Shimosa. 
256. 

Yun Du-su, Korean general, 
332 - 

Yung-wun, reduction of, by 
Sliimazu*s men, 326 — 7. 


Yuya Yasuliiro, Japanese 
envoy to Korea, 307. 

Zeimoto, Diego, 34. 

Zuniga, Dominican Father, 
620—2. 
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